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Thr  system  of  transliteration  used  is  the  same  as  in  former 
volumes  and  need  not  be  given  here.  With  the  exception  of  the 
alphabetical  list  of  villages,  towns  and  local  sab-divisions  in  the 
Himalaya  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  this  volume  concludes 
all  that  I  have  undertaken  to  prepare.  Since  April,  1876,  1  have 
not  been  in  charge  of  the  North-WeBtern  Provinces  Gazetteer,  and 
what  l  have  done  has  been  accomplished  in  the  few  hours  of  lei¬ 
sure  that  I  could  secure  for  the  task  and  without  assistance  of  any 
kind.  The  present  volume  was  prepared  for  printing  during  my 
absence  on  furlough  in  1882-83,  and  bad  the  disadvantage  of  being 
carried  through  the  press  in  India  whilst  I  was  far  away  from  any 
references.  Still,  it  is  hoped  that  its  contents  will  be  found  sug¬ 
gestive  to  many,  of  the  lines  that  they  should  take  up,  not  only  for 
the  higher  aim  of  aiding  in  the  great  work  of  diffusing  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  India  and  its  peoples,  but  for  the  personal  aim  of  follow¬ 
ing  out  some  study  which  may  give  to  the  student  a  fresh  interest 
in  life  and  help  to  dissipate  the  “general  dissatisfaction  "  which  an 
eternal  round  of  hearing  petty  cases  and  going  through  drills  and 
parades,  added  to  climatic  influences,  is  certain  to  effect  The  mate¬ 
rials  lie  around  in  abundance  whichever  way  one's  taste*  may  lie, 
and  it  has  been  my  principal  object  in  all  that  has  been  written,  to 
suggest  to  the  rising  generation  of  officials  what  they  caw  do,  and 
help  them  on  the  way. 

The  chapter  on  Zoology  is  local  as  far  as  the  Insects,  but  for 
that  division  my  work  reviews  the  major  portion  of  what  has  been 
written  regarding  the  insects  of  India,  excluding  British  Bormah. 
It  is  an  attempt  for  the  first  time  in  any  European  language  to 
take  stock,  as  a  whole,  of  the  species  that  have  been  described  as 
occurring  in  India,  and  is  necessarily  full  of  omissions;  for  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  examine  thoroughly  the  vast  literature 
on  the  subject.  Such  as  they  are,  these  lists  are  offered  as  an  aid 
to  the  student  of  our  Indian  fauna,  and  have  been  made  more  use¬ 
ful  by  a  short  introduction  to  each  order  and  a  reference  to  works 
where  the  subject  will  be  found  explained  and  illustrated  more 
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folly.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  induce  those  with  time 
and  tastes  for  investigating  our  exceedingly  rioh  fauna  to  proceed 
with  their  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  these  lists 
will  induce  many  to  take  to  the  study  of  some  particular  branch  of 
natural  history  the  materials  for  which  have  been  indicated  by  me. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Greig,  Conservator  of  Forests,  North-West¬ 
ern  Provinces,  for  his  interesting  notes  on  the  mammalia  ;  to  Major 
G.  F.  L.  Marshall  for  the  list  of  birds,  and  to  Mr.  Theobald  for 
aid  in  compiling  the  list  of  reptiles  and  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
The  authorities  consulted  ip  the  remaining  orders  are  fully  noticed 
by  me  in  the  ‘  References '  at  foot  of  each,  and  the  whole  repre¬ 
sents  the  outcome  of  notes  made  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
history  of  the  Khasiyas  of  Kumaon  and  its  rulers  np  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  volume  has  no  existence,  and  what  I  now  give  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  piecing  toge¬ 
ther  facts  gathered  here  and  there  from  writers  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  Pursuing  the  Khasiyas  or  Khasas  wherever  they  have 
been  named  by  these  writers,  and  all  allusions  to  the  Himalaya  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces  and  the  sacred  world-famed  shrines 
of  Badarin&th  and  Ked&rn&th,  we  have  a  fairly-connected  history 
of  the  people  and  the  country  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The 
local  inscriptions  and  the  records  of  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Nep&l  fill  np  many  a  gap  'and  confirm  or  explain  tradition.  For 
tradition,  I  have  had  the  valuable  notes  of  the  late  Rudradatta 
Pant,  a  learned  Brahman  of  Almora,  the  results  of  whose  inquiries 
were  transmitted  to  me  by  Sir  John  Strachey.  I  also  examined  the 
records  of  all  suits  for  revenue-free  grants  of  land,  chiefly  decided 
by  Mr.  Traill,  the  first  Commissioner  of  Kumaon,  and  from  them 
obtained  copies  of  the  grants  made  by  the  earlier  rulers,  which  afford 
a  fair  series  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  and  confirm  in  s 
great  measure  or  correct  the  data  arrived  at  from  traditional  sources. 
They  also  explain  in  many  instances  the  reasons  for  the  grants, 
and  thus  afford  valuable  materials  for  history,  and  with  the  local 
genealogies  give  a  fairly  exhaustive  and  accurate  list  of  the  rulers. 

The  travels  of  Hwen  Thsang  have  been  examined  and  confirmed, 
and  the  sites  of  Brabmapura  and  the  Amazonian  kingdom  of  the 
Queens  of  the  East,’  the  Stri  Rdjya  of  the  Pur&naSy  have  been 
ascertained.  Tradition  connected  Kumaon  with  the  celebrated 
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Vikram&ditya,  but  I  hare  shown  that  the  popular  story  of  that  B4ja 
and  his  era  cannot  be  accepted  ;  that  the  Saka  era  wu  rtally  ealab- 
lished  in  79  A.D.,  to  mark  the  consecration  of  the  Buddhist  Saka 
king  Kanishka:  but  the  Vikramdditya  era  was  not  used  until  the 
eighth  century,  though  dating  from  56  R.  C.,  and  was  the  invention 
of  the  anti-Buddhist  faction.  Neither  of  these  eras  is  connected 
with  the  local  history  of  Kumaon. 

Another  important  bye-examination  is  the  question  of  the 
connection  between  the  Khasas  and  Katy6ri  rulers  in  Knmaon 
and  the  Eho  people  and  Kator  rulers  in  Kashkkra  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Himalaya  beyond  Kashmir.  This  connection  was 
suggested  by  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  and  I  have  examined  it  so 
far  as  my  materials  allowed,  and  have  afforded  the  inquirer,  by 
references,  means  for  judging  for  himself  of  the  correctness  or 
otherwise  of  the  oonolusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  (p.  438).  One 
outcome  of  this  digression  is  the  conviotion  that  the  time  has 
passed  for  attributing  to  the  small  Aryan  immigration  to  which  we 
owe  the  Vedas,  the  origin  of  all  the  races  who  are  assumed  to  be 
of  Aryan  blood,  and  even  for  holding  that  all  so-called  Rajpdts  are 
of  Aryan  descent.  What  Aryans  were,  and  how  to  tribes  of  com¬ 
mon  origin  the  name  has  been  denied,  has  been  notioed  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  some  of  our  oldest  Rajpdt 
tribes  are  of  Baktrian,  Parthian  or  Skythian  origin.  Indeed,  no 
result  of  my  researches  is  of  more  importance  th»n  this,  that  the 
Aryans  of  the  Vedas  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  indigenous  popu¬ 
lations  and  the  never-peasing  waves  of  immigrants,  and  have  left 
behind  them  a  language  and  a  literature  as  their  most  lasting 
remains.  The  Khasiyas  of  Kumaon  have  as  much  right  to  be 
called  an  Aryan  race  in  its  widest  sense  as  many  others  with  a 
more  established  name,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  oome 
up  to  their  plains  brethren  in  caste  and  religious  observances  still 
excludes  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  twice-born.  A  dose  observer 
can  still  see  amongst  them  the  working  of  those  laws  which  have  in 
the  course  of  centuries  transmuted  many  a  similarly-situated  tribe 
into  good  Hindds.  A  prosperous  Kumfioni  Dom  stonemason  can 
command  a  wife  from  the  lower  Rajpdt  Khasiyns,  and  a  suooessful 
Khaaiya  can  buy  a  wife  froip  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  pure  plains 
pedigree.  Year  by  year  the  Brdhmanisrog  influenoe  proceeds,  and 
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people  are  becoming  more  orthodox  in  their  religions  observances 
and  the  fanes  of  the  dii  minor* »  are  beooming  somewhat  neglected. 
No  more  powerful  influence  in  this  direction  exists  than  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  our  educational  department,  strange  as  it  may  seem  ;  but 
with  education  comes  s  fitness  for  higher  employment,  and  with  ns 
in  Kumaon,  higher  emoluments  means  respectability,  and  this  in 
turn  ensures  orthodoxy.  The  few  prayers  of  the  hard-worked  cul¬ 
tivator  are  improved  into  the  lengthened  ostentatious  services  of 
the  well-paid  leisure-loving  clerk  or  contractor. 

The  chapters  on  religion1  open  up  a  new  survey  of  the  subject. 
We  commence  with  religion  as  it  is,  and  work  upwards.  We 
have  before  us  a  census  of  nearly  one  thousand  temples,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  forms  worshipped  in  them  gives  us  an  accurate 
grasp  of  the  existing  phenomena.  This  accomplished,  the  historic 
method  is  adopted  and  the  history  of  each  form,  or  rather  class  of 
forms,  is  traced  with  the  result  that  we  find  that  Buddhism, 
though  nominally  dead,  yet  lives  and  is  still  the  faith  of  the  masses  ; 
for  the  existing  ceremonies  and  services  can  be  traced  back  as 
readily  to  corrupted  Buddhism  as  to  Sivaism.  This  explains  the 
apparent  disappearance  of  Buddhism  in  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  answers  the  query  which  has  often  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  observer, — how  did  Buddhism  disappear  ; 
what  were  the  influences  at  wopk  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  a 
religion  which  for  fifteen  centuries  occupied  the  thoughts  and  held 
the  affections  of  a  great  .section  of  the  Indian  people?  The  answer 
is  clearly,  that  Buddhism  has  been  absorbed  by  Sivaism  and  that 
both  have  been  influenced  to  such  a  degree  by  the  polydaemonistio 
cults  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  as  to  preserve  little  of  their  original 
structure.  This  mingling  of  the  pre-Brahmanical,  Buddhistic  and 
Animistic  conceptions  has  given  ns  the  existing  Hinduism  of  the 
masses,  and  has  had  even  a  considerable  influence  in  moulding  the 
tenets  of  the  more  esoteric  schools. 

Our  examination  of  the  religious  festivals  observed  in  Kumaon 
supports  these  conclusions.'  The  more  popular  of  these  are  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  solar  calendar  and  the  Saka  year,  and  where 
held  according  to  the  luni-solar  year,  are  by  no  means  of  Brah- 
manical  origin.  They  are  the  festivals  at  the  twp  harvests  ; 

1  These  form,  with  considerable  local  additions,  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  by 
me  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
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those  in  honor  of  the  Nigas  at  the  Jeth  Doaahra  and  Nkg-ptn- 
chami,  the  great  Saiva  Sakta  services  of  the  first  nine  nights  of 
Ohait  and  Asoj,  and  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  rnral  deities, 
Ghantakam,  Goril,  Chaumu,  Ac.  The  sacrifice  of  kids  is  a  part  of 
almost  all  the  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  young  male  buffaloes 
are  also  offered,  and  in  former  times  human  sacrifices  were  nc ; 
uncommon  at  the  temples  of  the  dark  half  of  the  consort  of  Siv  , 
All  these  facts  mark  the  non-Brahmanioal  origin  of  the  more  popular 
festivals  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  An  examination  of  the  salt- 
dkya  or  daily  prayers  and  of  the  services  given  in  the  Dasakar- 
tnddi  paddkati  or  ‘  manual  of  the  ten  rites,  Ac.,’  also  shows  that  the 
solid  portion  of  the  ritual  is  borrowed  from  the  Tautras^  the 
acknowledged  fifth  Veda  of  both  Saiva  and  Bauddha  in  the  tenth 
century.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the  natives  of  India  at  their  daily 
devotions  and  have  doubtless  wondered  what  their  meditations 
were,  and  what  the  curious  movements  of  the  hands  within  the 
prayer-bag  ( gauinulck )  and  muttered  words  intended.  I  am  not 
aware  that  these  have  ever  been  the  subject  of  inquiry,  or  that 
they  have  ever  been  recorded  and  explained,  and  uow  record  the 
prdndydm  and  its  prefaces  after  a  lengthened  practice  of  them 
myself.  The  other  portions  of  the  ritual  have  never  been  given  in 
such  detail,  and  without  them  the  services  cannot  be  either  correctly 
appreciated  or  properly  understood.  Nearly  all  these  ceremonies 
possess  more  or  less  ornate  rituals  which  are  full  of  those  mystical 
formulae,  dliaranis.  mantras ,  vljas  and  mddras  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  fashion  all  over  the*  world  when  the  Tantras  were 
written — for  India  has  its  dark  middle  ages  quite  as  much  as  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  nothing  is  the  kinship  of  race  more  distinctly  shown 
than  in  the  history  of  thought  in  India  and  in  Europe  ;  almost  every 
theory  advanced  by  Greek  and  Boman  thinkers  has  its  parallel  in 
India  ;  and  in  the  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  beliefs  to  be  studied  in  any 
considerable  Indian  town,  we  can  find  curious  and  startling 
analogies  with  the  broad  beliefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  European 
cities.  Let  this  real  union  help  us  in  onr  efforts  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  this  end  I  offer  this  portion  of  my  last  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  North-Western  Provinces. 

Calcutta;  ^  E.  T.  ATKINSON. 

20th  March ,  1884.  ) 
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The  fauna  of  Kumaun  is  as  varied  as  its  flora,  but  up  to  the 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  mammalia,  biids,  fishes,  aud 
butterflies,  it  has  not  received  the  attention  to  which  its  interesting 
character  and  position  entitle  it.  The  materials  for  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  were  collected  with  a  view  to  give  an  account  of  the 
fauna  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  the  portion  comprising 
the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  plains  has  already  appeared  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Gazetteer.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  the  hills.  For  the 
remaining  orders  it  has  not  been  possible  (except  in  the  case  of  but¬ 
terflies)  to  separate  the  species  common  to  the  hills  aud  plains  from 
those  only  found  in  the  hills  and  those  only  found  in  the  plains,  or 
indeed  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  species  proper  to  upper 
India  and  those  found  in  other  parts  of  India.  This  difficulty 
arises  chiefly  from  the  careless  notation  of  locality  adopted  by  the 
older  writers  oh  natural  history,  who  were  the  first  to  describe  many 
species,  and  whose  names  therefore  stand  to  the  present  day  and 
cannot  bo  ignored.  The  word  ‘  India’  or  ‘  Indes-oricntules’  attach¬ 
ed  as  the  locality  to  the  descriptions  of  species,  up  to  very  recant 
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tiroes,  comprises  widely  different  places.  From  indications  it  would 
appear  to  include  in  some  instances  tbe  Phillipine  islands,  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago  and  other  countries  which  the 
writer  placed  without  specification  in  his  ideal  Indian  region.  In 
the  same  manner  the  words  ‘  North- India’  and  ‘  North-Bongal’ 
sometimes  mehn  AsAm  and  sometimes  the  North-Western  Provin¬ 
ces  and  the  PanjAb,  so  that  to  rediscover  these  species  And  assign 
them  to  their  proper  localities  remains  one  of  the  objects  which  the 
present  generation  of  observers  should  place  before  themselves. 
In  the  words  of  Wallace1 : — “  It  is  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  area  occupied  by  a  species  or  a  group  is  a  real  portion  of 
its  natural  history,  of  as  much  importance  as  its  habits,  its  struc¬ 
ture  or  its  affinities ;  and  that  we  can  never  arrive  at  any  trustworthy 
conclusions  as  to  how  the  present  state  of  the  organic  world  was 
brqught  about,  until  we  have  ascertained  with  some  accuracy  the  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  the  distribution  of  living  things  over  the  earth’s  surface.” 
Mr.  W.  Blanford  has  divided  India  into  a  series  of  provinces  which 
would  Buit  our  purpose  with  the  addition  of  the  precise  locality. 
They  are  (1)  the  PanjAb  province  or  sub-region,  including  the  Pan  jab, 
Bind,  Kachh  and  western*  Raj  put  Ana  :  (2)  the  Indian  province, 
including  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  and  northern  Ceylon,  except  the 
Malabar  and  Eastern-BeDgal  province  :  (3)  the  Malabar  province, 
comprising  the  low  country  on  the  west  coast  of  India  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  a  little  north  of  Bombay  and  the  range  of  hills  along 
the  same  coast  as  far  north  possibly  as  the  TApti  river  and  also  the 
hill  tracts  of  southern  Ceylon  :  (4)  the  AsAm  (Eastern-Bengal) 
province,  limited  by  a  line  drawn  northwards  from  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  The  Indian  province  is  further  divided  into  sub¬ 
provinces  : — (1)  the  Gangetic  sub-province  or  Hindustan  extend¬ 
ing  south  as  far  as  the  Narmada,  and  in  its  eastern  portion  compris¬ 
ing  only  the  valley  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the  Ganges  as  far  as 
Benares  :  (2)  the  Deccan  sub-province  stretching  from  the  Nar¬ 
mada  to  the  Krishna  ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  north 
and  south  a  little  east  of  Nagpur,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
a  little  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Western  GhAts  or  SahyAdri  range  : 
(3)  the  Bengal  sub-province,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  preceding 
and  extending  as  far  south  as  the  GodAvari  :  (4)  the  Madras  sub- 

1  Iehmd  life,  p.  19. 
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province  includes  the  remainder  of  southern  Indin  end  the  plains  of 
northern  Ceylon.  An  insect  oaught  at  Allahabad  should  be  labelled 
“  Hind.  (Ail’d.),”  by  which  the  province  and  precise  looality  is 
at  once  distinguished.  We  need  hardly  remark  that  the  geogra¬ 
phic  til  distribution  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  natural  history  and  one  that  leads  indirectly  to  results 
bearing  on  the  most  important  biological  questions  of  the  day. 

In  the  following  pages,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds  and 
butterflies,  the  lists  do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  or  to  be  in  all 
cases  quite  up  to  the  most  recent  and  approved  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  With  the  small  leisure  ahd  the  smaller  materials  for  refer¬ 
ence  at  my  command  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  completeness. 
The  lists  of  the  Arachnids  and  Insecta  are  compiled  from  my  note¬ 
books  and  include  the  jottings-down  of  many  years.  Where  the 
word  ‘  India’  has  been  given  as  the  locality  from  which  a  recorded 
species  was  received,  no  mention  of  the  locality  is  given  in  the  lists  ; 
but  where  any  part  of  India  is  distinctly  indicated,  it  is  noted  in 
brackets.1  Many  of  these  localities  may  have  been  given  in  error, 
but  for  this  the  list  iB  not  responsible.  The  references  at  the  foot  of 
each  section  include  the  authorities  from  which  many  of  the  names 
of  Indian  species  have  been  taken,  and  a  short  notice  under  each 
order  will  give  a  very  general  idea  of  the  animals  belonging  to  it  and 
the  sources  of  my  information.  It  is  with  much  reluctance  that 
these  imperfect  notes  are  submitted  in  their  present  form,  but  the 
knowledge  that  opportunity  for  revision  and  completion  will  probably 
never  occur  and  that  they  are  the  only  ones  of  their  kind  yet  available 
has  wrung  an  unwilling  consent  to  their  publication,  in  the  hope  that 


1  The  following  abbreviation!  have  been  naed  : — 

Aa.  for  Alim,  including  Silhat,  Kachar,  Sikkim,  Nfcga  hills. 

Ben.  „  Bengal :  evidently  used  in  a  broad  sense. 

Bom.  „  Bombay  :  includes  the  presidency. 

Cal.  „  Calcutta. 

Cen.  In  „  Central  India :  used  loosely. 

Dec.  „  Deccan,  eapccially  Puna. 

Him.  „  Himalaya. 

In.  „  All  India:  used  where  the  insect  is  recorded  from  Bead., 
Mad.  „  Madras :  includes  Carnatic,  Coromandel  coast. 

Mai.  „  Malabar. 


Mum.  „  Mussooree. 

Nep-  „  Nepil  , 

N.  I.  „  North  India :  either  Hindustan  or  Asim. 

N.  B.  „  North  Bengal :  chiefly  N.-W.  Provinces  and  Oudh. 
Nil  „  Nilgiris,  in  Madras. 

Panj.  „  Panj&b. 
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they  may  induce  others  with  more  time  and  better  materials  to 
give  us  a  complete  history  of  the  lesser  forms  of  animal  life  in  India. 

MAMMALIA. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  mammals  of  India  that  In 

the  present  list  of  the  principal  species  that 
are  found  in  Kumaun,  a  reference  to  Jerdon 
or  some  other  authority  is  alone  made,  which  with  the  notes  on  the 
papers  of  Hodgson  and  others  at  the  and  of  the  section  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  the  sources  of  more  precise  information.  For  the 
local  notes  on  the  Mammalia  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  G.  Greig,  Conser¬ 
vator  of  Forests,  whe  has  kindly  placed  the  results  of  some  fifteen 
years’  observation  of  the  wild  animals  of  these  hills  in  my  hands. 

SimiaDjE — Monkeys. 

Presbytia  Bchiataceons,  Hodgson — Himalayan  Langoor — Gant- 
langrir.  Jerdon,  6  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  IX.,  1211. 

Large  herds  of  this  handsome  monkey  are  commonly  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of  the  hills,  from  the  dense 
iungles  of  the  submontane  tract  up  to  the  oak  and  fir  forest*  at 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  langtir  feeds  on  wild- 
fruits  and  flowers  and  on  the  buds  and  young  leaves  of  many  trees 
and  plants,  but  acorns  form  its  chief  food  from  August  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  during  those  months  it  is  found  in  all  the  great  oak  forests. 
Potatoes,  when  procurable,  are  greedily  eaten,  but*  it  seldom  attacks 
other  cultivated  crops.  It  may,  however,  occasionally  be  seen  steal¬ 
ing  into  a  garden  to  feed  on  the  buds  and  tender  leaves  of  the  roBe. 
The  langur  is  very  common  about  Naim  Tal  and  Mussooree  and  in 
the  mixed  forests  of  the  Bh&bar,  where  it  often  falls  a  prey  to  the 
stealthy  leopard  that  lies  in  wait  for  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  It  is 
probable  that  the  species  which  frequents  the  forests  of  the  sub¬ 
montane  tract  in  the  cold  season  migrates  to  the  outer  range  in 
summer,  but  it  does  not  go  far  into  the  interior,  and  the  species  that 
is  found  to  the  north  of  the  outer  range  of  hills  appears  to  be  per¬ 
manently  resident  there  and  is  found  there  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  deer  known  as  sdmbar,  chital,  and 
gural  are  frequently  seen  near  a  herd  of  langurs.  The  two  former 
may  keep  near  the  monkeys  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  that  is  shaken 
from  the  trees,  but  the  gural  cannot  have  such  an  object  in  view  as 
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it  does  not  eat  fruit.  He  may,  however,  desire  the  society  of  the 
langtirs  for  protection,  since  there  is  no  animal  more  quick  of 
hearing.  The  langtir  is  frequently  the  first  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  leopard  or  tiger.  In  evidence  of  the  friendly  feeling 
that  exists  between  these  monkeys  and  the  deer  tribe  it  may  be 
worth  recording  that  a  herd  of  clUtal  has  been  seen  feeding  under 
a  tree,  whilst  the  langurt ,  hanging  from  the  branches,  playfully 
touched  the  backs  of  the  deer  with  their  fore-hands.  Langtirs  are 
easily  tamed  and  differ  from  the  Bengal  monkey  in  not  being  mis¬ 
chievous  or  vicious.  One  had  the  run  of  a  vegetable  garden  and 
used  to  feed  on  the  peas  without  doing  any  further  damage,  finish¬ 
ing  one  pod  before  taking  another.  He  was  very  amiable  and  in¬ 
dolent,  resting  on  a  branch  all  day  after  his  meals  until  he  got 
hungry  again.  He  was  never  angry  with  anyone  or  anything  and 
never  appeared  to  imagine  that  dogs  or  men  could  attempt  to  do 
him  any  harm.  The  Himalayan  langfir  is  easily  distinguished  fyom 
the  Bengal  langdr  (P.  Entellue)  by  its  hands  being  concolorous  with 
its  body  and  by  its  loud  grunting  note  of  alarm,  whilst  the  hands  of 
the  latter  are  jet  black  and  its  voice  is  more  of  a  deep  bass  mourn¬ 
ful  bellow. 

InilUfl  RheBUS,  Desm. ;  I.  erythrceus ,  Schr. ;  Piihex  oinopa, 
Hodgson — The  Bengal  monkey — Bandar.  Jerdon,  11  :  Hodgson, 
J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  IX.,  1211. 

This  is  the  common  red-faced  and  red-callositied  monkey  found 
all  over  these  provinces  and  extending  in  the  Him&laya  up  to  7,000 
feet.  It  feeds  on  many  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  flowers,  buds  and 
leaves  and  even  insects,  such  as  locusts  and  grasshoppers.  The 
herds  generally  establish  themselves  on  a  steep  bank  in  a  mango- 
grove  near  a  village  or  in  forest  or  precipitous  ground  near  out¬ 
lying  cultivation,  whence  they  emerge  when  unobserved  and  do 
immense  damage  to  cultivated  crops.  They  are  mischievous, 
treacherous  and  dirty  in  their  habits  and  do  not  form  desirable 
pets, 

InuUB  Pelops,  Horsfield — Hill  monkey.’  Jerdon,  11. 

Major  Hutton  obtained  this  monkey  from  the  interior  of  the 
Mussooree  hills,  where  it 'replaces  /.  RJieaus  at  high  elevations, 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  species  is  not  well  established. 
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Chiboftkba. 

Pteropnfl  modius,  Tem.  :  P.  Edwardsii,  Geoff.  :  leucocepkalus , 
Hodgs.  :  assamcnns,  M’Call. — Flying-fox — Changidari.  Jerdon, 
18  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  Ben.,  IV.,  700  :  Tickell,  Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  III., 
29  :  Dobson,  18. 

This  species  is  common  throughout  the  Tarai  and  feeds  on  fruits, 
wild  and  cultivated. 

Oynopteru  marginatUS,  Geoff.  ;  Pteropue  pyrivorus,  Hodgs.- 
Small  fox-bat — Chhoti  changidari,  Jerdon,  20  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8., 
Ben.,  IV.,  700  :  Dobson,  24. 

Common  throughout  all  India,  feeding  on  fruits,  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Rhinolophus  Indus,  Tem. — Large  leaf-bat.  Jerdon,  23 :  Hodg¬ 
son,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XII.,  414  :  (ft.  pemigerf ),  Dobson,  39. 
Procured  from  Mussooree,  Nep41,  Darjiling. 

Shinolophna  mitr&tus,  Blyth — Mitred  leaf-bat.  Jerdon,  24: 
Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XIII ,  483  ;  Dobson,  42. 

Procured  from  Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus  femun-equinus,  Schreb. ;  tragatus,  Hodgs. — Dark- 
brown  leaf-bat.  Jerdon,  24  :  Hodgson,  l.c.,  IV.,  699  :  Dobson,  53. 
Procured  from  Mussooree  and  Central  Nepal. 

Rhinolophus  Peaxsonii,  Horsf. — Pearson’s  leaf-bat.  Jerdon, 

25  :  Dobson,  43. 

Common  about  Mussooree,  procured  at  Darjiling. 

Rhinolophus  affinis,  Horsf. ;  Rouxii ,  Tem. — Allied  leaf-bat. 
Jerdon,  25  :  Dobson,  47. 

Procured  at  Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus  garoensis,  Dobson.  Mon  ,  48. 

Procured  at  Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus  macr'Otis,  Hodgs.  Large-eared  leaf-bat.  Jerdon, 

26  :  Hodgson,  l.c,,  XIII.,  485  :  Dobson,  45. 

Procured  from  Nep&l  and  Mussooree,  but  rare. 

Phyllorhins  armiger,  Hodgson — Large  horse-shoe  bat.  Jerdon, 

27  :  Hodgson,  l.c.,  IV.,  699  :  Dobson,  64. 

Procured  from  Mussooree,  Nep61,  Darjiling. 
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Phyllorhina  Hl«i»nia(  Qeoff.  ;  H.  nobilia ,  Cantor.  Dobson,  61. 

Procured  from  Dehra  Diin. 

Phyllorhina  speoris,  Schneider. — Indian  horse-shoe  bat.  Jer- 
don,  27  :  Dobson,  67. 

Procured  in  Dehra  Diin  and  near  Piina. 

Phyllorhina  bicolor,  Tem..  Dobson,  70. 

Procured  in  Dehra  Dtin. 

Phyllorhina  fulva,  Gray.  Dobson,  72. 

Procured  at  Hardwir. 

Megaderma  Lyra,  Geoff.  ;  M.  carnation,  £11.  ;  M.  schistacea, 
Hodgs. — Large-eared  vampire  bat  Jerdon,  22  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S., 
Ben.,  XVI.,  889  :  Blyth,  Ibid.,  XI.,  225  :  Dobson,  78. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  submontane  tract  Blyth  has  shown 
that  this  species  sucks  the  blood  from  other  bats.  Attaching  itself 
firmly  behind  the  ear  it  sucks  the  blood  during  flight  and  when  its 
victim  falls  exhausted,  devours  it 

PleCOtUS  anritUE,  Linn.  ;  P.  homoehrous  and  darjiling  crisis, 
Hodgs. — Long-eared  bat.  Jerdon,  47  ;  Hodgson,  l.c.,  XVI.,  894  : 
Dobson,  84. 

Same  as  the  European  species  ;  found  throughout  the  hills, 
Simla,  Mussooree. 

V esperugo  noctula,  Schreb.  ;  Vespertilio  labiata,  Hodgson. 
Jerdon,  36  ;  Hodgson,  l.c ,  IV.,  700  :  Dobson,  89. 

Procured  from  the  central  region  of  Nepal. 

VesperugO  serotinus,  Schreb. ;  Vespertilio  noctula,  Geoff*. — Silky 
bat.  Jerdon,  34  :  Dobson,  109. 

Procured  beyond  Mussooree,  rare. 

VesperugO  Leisleri,  Kuhl — Hairy-armed  bat  Jerdon,  iw : 
Dobson,  91. 

Common  in  the  valleys  beyond  Mussooree. 

Scotophilus  Temminckii,  Horsf. ;  V.  castancns,  Gray — Com¬ 
mon  yellow  bat.  Jerdon,  38  :  Dobson,  12U :  J.xV  S.,  Ben., XX.,  157. 

Found  all  over  India  and  reported  from  Dehra  Ddn  and  the 
Tar&i. 
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Vespertilio  myataciiras,  Lois.  Dobson,  133. 

Found  throughout  the  Him&laya. 

Vespertilio  murinua,  Schreb.  Dobson,  137. 

Found  throughout  the  north-west  Himalaya. 

Vespertilio  murinoidea,  Dobson.  Mon.,  138  :  J.  A.  8.,  Beiu, 
XLII.,  ii.,  205  :  Jerdon,  46. 

Found  in  Chamba  and  Mussooree. 

Vespertilio  nipalencis,  Dobson.  Mon.,  141. 

Procured  from  Nepil. 

Harpiooephahu  giisens,  Hutton.  Dobson,  154. 

Found  in  Mussooree. 

Harpiocephalua  lencogaster,  Edw.  Dobson,  157. 

Found  in  the  north-west  Himalaya  and  Tibet. 

Murinft  formose,  Hodgs.;  Nycticqu*  Tickellii,  Blyth — -Beautiful 
bat.  Jerdon,  42 ;  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  IV,  700. 

This  beautiful  yellow  bat  has  been  procured  from  Sikkim. 
Hep&l,  and  the  Himalaya,  also  from  Central  India. 

Talpidje. 

Talpa  mi  crura,  Hodgs. ;  T.  cryptura ,  Blyth — Short-tailed  mole. 
Jerdon,  51  ;  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.y  Ben.,  X  ,  310  j  XIX.,  217. 

Procured  from  Darjiling,  Nepal,  and  Kumaun. 

Talpa  macrura,  Hodgs. — Long-tailed  mole.  Jerdon,  51 ;  Hodg¬ 
son,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XXVII.,  176. 

Procured  from  Sikkim,  doubtful  in  Kumaun. 

S0RICID.fi. 

Pachyura  indioa,  Ani.  ;  Sorex  coerulescene ,  Shaw — Musk-shrew, 
musk-rat — Chachundar.  Jerdon,  53, 

Common  throughout  the  bills  and  plains,  procured  at  Naini  Til, 
Almora  and  Mussooree,  possibly  imported  in  baggage. 

Sorex  Tytleri,  Blyth— Dehra  shrew.  Jerdon,  56. 

Procured  from  Dehra  Ddn. 

Borax  loccatus,  Hodgs.— Hairy-footed  shrew.  Jerdon,  57  i 
Hodgson,  Ann.  Mag.,  N.  H.,  XV.,  270. 

Procured  from  Sikkim,  Darjiling,  Nepil,  and  Mussooree. 
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Orocidura  pygmooides,  And. ;  Sorex  micronyx,  Blyth — Small- 
clawed  pigmy  shrew.  Jerdon,  58  :  Blyth,  J.  A*  S.,  Ben.,  XXIV , 
33  :  Anderson,  lbid.t  XL VI.,  ii.,  279. 

Proonred  from  Rnmaun  and  Mussooree. 

Erin  ace  qj  Orayii,  And. ;  E.  oollarit,  Gray — North  Indian 
hedge-hog.  Jerdon,  62. 

Doubtfully  in  Dehra  Ddn  :  for  synonymy  of  the  Indian  hedge¬ 
hogs  see  Anderson  in  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XL VII.,  ii.,  195. 

Uesidjb. 

Until  IsabellinOB,  Horsf. — Brown  bear — Ldl-bhdlu,  bhura. 
Jerdon,  69. 

This  is  the  red,  gray,  or  silver  or  snow  bear  of  sportsmen.  It 
is  found  in  Ddrma  and  By&ns,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not  been 
distinctly  noticed  between  the  Pindar  and  Trijogi-Nariyan  on  the 
ridge  separating  the  Mandakini  from  the  Bhilang.  To  the  west  it 
occurs  throughout  native  Garhwal  and  Bisahr  to  Kashmir  and  also 
across  the  passes  in  Tibet.  As  a  rule  it  seeks  the  upper  ranges, 
living  along  or  above  the  upper  limit  of  forest  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  man  and  feeds  on  roots,  weeds,  grasses  and  even  insects, 
lizards  and  snakes.  It  trusts  almost  entirely  to  its  sense  of  smell 
to  detect  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  with  a  favourable  wind  will 
distinguish  a  man  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Its  powers  of  sight 
are,  however,  so  weak  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  larger 
animals  to  stalk  and  shoot.  In  one  case,  the  wind  being  favourable 
a  sportsman  was  able  to  creep  up  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  a  brown 
bear  that  was  feeding  on  a  slope  without  alarming  it.  In  some 
places  this  bear  visits  the  maize  plantations  and  the  orchards,  and 
In  many  places  solitary  males  take  to  sheep-stealiug  and  commit 
great  havoc  amongst  the  mountain  flocks.  Owing  to  the  formation 
of  its  claws,  it  is  a  bad  climber  and  seldom  mounts  a  tree.  As  a 
rule,  the  brown  bear  is  a  timid  animal  and  disinclined  to  fight,  but 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  has  shown  considerable  deter¬ 
mination  and  courage.  It  hybernates  from  December  to  March, 
retiring  to  a  hollow  in  the  rocks  or  under  the  roots  of  a  large  tree. 
The  fat  that  has  accumulated  in  the  summer  is  all  absorbed  during 
the  long  sleep,  and  in  April  the  bear  awakes  thin  and  ragged,  the 
stomach  quite  empty  and  the  fur  full  of  scurf.  The  brown  bear 
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pairs  abont  August,  and  the  young  ones,  generally  two,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  April  or  May.  It  is  very  partial  to  raw  flesh  and  readily 
eats  one  of  its  own  kind  when  the  skin  has  been  removed,  as  well  a a 
the  carrion  of  cows  that  have  died  from  disease  or  accident.  See 
note  on  Horsfield’s  description  in  Cal.  J.  H.,  III.,  268. 

fJriUf  tibetanus,  Cuv.  :  torqnatus ,  Schinz. — Him&layan  black 
bear — Rfchh,  bhdiv.  Jerdon,  70. 

This  bear  is  very  commonly  met  with  all  through  the  hills  from 
the  Tons  to  the  SArda  and  from  the  upper  limits  of  vegetation  down 
to  as  low  as  3,000  feet.  It  has  been  procured  at  GorighAt  on  the 
Ganges  about  eight  miles  above  Hardwar,  but  is,  however,  seldom 
seen  in  the  lower  hills  except  during  winter.  It  climbs  trees  far 
better  than  the  brown  bear  and  frequently  mounts  them  to  plunder 
the  combs  of  the  houoy-bee.  The  black  bear  is  very  destructive 
to  such  crops  as  maize,  mandua ,  buckwheat  and  gourds.  It  is  also 
exceedingly  fond  of  fruit,  such  as  apricots,  peaches,  apples  and  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  occasionally  grazes  on  green  wheat  and  barley  when  they 
are  young  and  succulent  and  before  the  ear  has  formed.  At  times, 
when  cultivated  fodder  is  not  procurable,  it  feeds  on  acorns,  the 
young  shoots  of  the  ningdl  (hill  bambu)  and  other  jungle  fruits, 
roots  and  grasses.  Both  the  black  and  the  brown  bear  devour 
beetles,  grasshoppers  and  locusts  and  eat  flesh  both  fresh  and  putrid. 
Occasionally  one  takes  to  killing  and  eating  sheep,  but  an  old  resi¬ 
dent  well  acquainted  with  these  hills  declares  that  in  his  experience 
he  has  only  known  of  one  case  in  which  a  black  bear  had  become 
a  confirmed  sheep-stealer.  This  was  a  very  large  old  male  covered 
with  scars  and  bearing  the  marks  of  three  bullet  wounds.  He  cared 
neither  for  men  nor  dogs  and  died  fighting  bravely  to  the  last. 
The  black  bears  of  the  upper  ranges  hybernate,  but  those  of  the 
lower  hills  do  not  They  show  more  fight  than  the  brown  bear  and 
many  villagers  are  mauled  by  them  every  year.  As  a  rule,  the 
black  bear  will  never  touch  a  man  if  the  man  shows  a  bold  front, 
but  if  he  is  come  upon  suddenly  and  at  close  quarters  and  the  man 
turns  to  run,  the  courage  of  the  bear  rises  to  the  occasion  and  he 
follows  the  man  and  claws  him  on  the  head  and  face. 

The  bear  usually  charges  on  all  fours  at  a  gallop  like  a  great 
dog,  with  its  mouth  open  and  emitting  a  loud  angry  grunt  at  almost 
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every  stride.  Those  that  live  in  the  upper  ranges  produoe  their 
cubs,  usually  two  at  a  time,  in  April-May,  but  those  frequenting 
the  lower  ranges  are  not  so  regular  in  their  habits.  All  make  their 
dens  in  naturally-formed  caves,  and  to  these  the  female  retires 
during  the  period  of  gestation  and  old  and  young  Beek  a  refuge  in 
them  when  pursued.  The  black  bear  has  almost  if  not  quite  as 
inferior  a  sense  of  sight  as  the  brown  bear  and  an  equally  keen 
sense  of  smell.  It  is  more  intelligent  and  can  easily  be  tamed,  but, 
strange  to  say,  if  noosed  by  the  foot  in  a  trap  and  unable  to  break 
away  by  force,  it  never  attempts  to  sever  the  rope  or  sapling  to 
which  the  gin  is  attached  and  remains  a  prisoner  until  it  dies  or  is 
killed.  This  fact  is  vouched  for  by  a  well-known  sportsman. 
Black  bears  are  sometimes  killed  by  tigers,  and  specimens  have  been 
procured  which  bore  unmistakeably  the  marks  of  a  tiger’s  claws 
and  teeth.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ailurus  fulgent,  Cnv.,  the  red 
cat  bear,  the  t cdk  of  Neptl  and  bhauna  rlchh  of  the  west,  occurs  in 
these  provinces.  It  has  been  procured  in  Nepkl  and  may  be  easily 
recognised  from  the  deep  ochreous  red  colour  of  the  head,  and  its 
face,  chin  and  ears  within  being  white.  It  is  reported  as  having  been 
found  to  the  west  and  east  of  our  limits  and  may  possibly  occur  with¬ 
in  them.  See  Jerdon,  74  :  Hodgson  in  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  VI.,  560. 

Umu  labiatus,  Blain  ;  Bradypus  nrsinut,  Shaw  ;  Melurtut 
lybicu* ,  Meyer — Sloth  bear — Jabar.  Jerdon,  72. 

This  bear  hardly  bears  out  its  English  appellation,  for  it  can  run 
fairly  fast  and  is  not  of  slothful  habits.  It  is  found  all  through 
the  tdl  forests  of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  Tar6i,  where  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  swampy  ground  and  marshes  and  is  much 
feared  by  elephants.  Its  priucipal  food  is  ants,  beetles,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  fruits,  root?,  and  honey,  and  it  probably  also  consumes 
frogs,  fish  and  flesh  when  it  can  lay  hold  of  them.  Its  powers  of 
suction  and  propelling  wind  from  its  mouth  are  remarkable.  With 
its  powerful  claws  it  scrapes  a  large  hole  at  the  base  of  a  white-ant’s 
nest,  then  blows  away  the  dust  and  sucks  out  the  larva.  It  is 
especially  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the  mahua,  jriman,  and  D.  Mehtnoxylcm. 
The  young  are  produced  at- various  times,  but  usually  about  Decem¬ 
ber  to  January,  and  in  March  they  are  able  to  accompany  their 
mother  in  her  travels.  They  are  easily  tamed  and  become  quite 
tractable.  See  Tickell’s  paper,  Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  I  ,  199. 
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Melidid^e. 

Mellivora  indica,  8haw  ;  Ursitaxus  inauritus,  Hodgs. — Indian 
badger— .Byu.  Jerdon,  78  :  Hodgson,  As.  Res.,  XIX  ,  60  ;  J.  A. 
Ben.,  V.,  671. 

This  species  is  not  nncommon  in  the  submontane  tract  and 
lower  outer  hills.  Specimens  have  been  procured  at  Rnmnagar 
and  in  the  Patli  Dun.  It  feeds  on  rats,  mice,  birds,  frogs  and  insects, 
and  is  often  very  destructive  to  poultry  It  probably  also  feedB 
on  honey  when  procurable. 

MiTSTELIDjE. 

Martes  flavignla,  Bodd.  ;  Hardmckei,  Horsf. — Black-capped 
marten — Chitrola ,  titarola.  Jerdon,  82. 

This  very  common  animal  is  very  destructive  to  game  in  Ku- 
maun  and  occurs  almost  from  the  southern  boundary  up  to  the 
limits  of  vegetation.  It  is  on  the  move  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
generally  hunts  in  pairs,  though  as  many  as  ten  have  been  seen 
hunting  together  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  very  fair  runner  on  the 
ground  and  as  active  as  a  squirrel  in  trees  and  is  perhaps  the  boldest 
of  all  the  minor  carnivora.  Some  dogs  chased  a  pair  and  caught 
one  whilst  the  other  took  refuge  in  a  tree  ;  although  the  owner  of 
the  dogs  was  standing  by  encouraging  them  to  kill  the  one  that  had 
been  caught,  the  other  came  down  from  the  tree  and  vigorously 
attacking  the  dogs  perished  in  defence  of  its  companion.  Natives 
say  that  martens  kill  small  deer  and  they  are  certainly  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  poultry.  They  travel  great  distances  and  are  constantly 
changing  their  ground,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them. 

Mnstela  aub-hemachalana,  Hodgs. ; M.  humeralis,  Blyth — Hima¬ 
layan  weasel.  Jerdon,  88  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  VI.,  563. 

This  small  animal  frequents  the  walls  of  terraces  and  houses 
that  have  been  built  of  dry  masonry,  but  is  nowhere  common. 

Mnstela  Kathiah,  Hodgs.— Yellow-bellied  teasel— Kdthiya- 
nytila.  Jerdon,  83  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  IV.,  702. 

Said  to  occur  in  eastern  Kumaun. 

Mnstela  Enninra — Stoat,  ermine. 

Specimens  have  been  procured  from  Jaunsar  and  Bisahr  and  it 
is  common  in  Lahiil,  Spiti,  and  Tibet.  Jerdon,  84. 
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LutTft  tffcir,  Cuv. ;  tarayensii,  Hodge.;  chinmtit,  indiea,  Gray — 
Common  Indian  otter —  Ud,  ud-billao, pan-ud.  Jerdon,  86 :  Hodgson, 
J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  VIII.,  319. 

This  otter  is  found  throughout  the  Tarai  and  in  all  the  larger 
streams  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  ascending  the  rivers  to  thirty  miles 
and  perhaps  more.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  it  gives  plaoe 
to  the  hill  otter.  It  usually  hunts  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  though  as 
many  as  twelve  have  been  seen  together  in  the  Ramganga  in  the 
Patli  Ddn  and  twenty  in  the  Suswa  in  Dehra  Dun.  The  Bkin  must 
be  ‘  plucked’  before  becoming  the  beautiful  otter  fur  so  popular  for 
the  trimming  of  ladies’  dresses.  It  is  better  to  pluck  the  skin 
before  it  is  taken  off,  an  operation  which  can  usually  be  done  by 
relays  of  men  in  about  six  hours,  as  the  long  hairs  come  out  very 
easily,  leaving  the  under  fur  exposed.  The  fur  of  the  Indian  otter 
is  very  good,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  texture  to  that  of  the 
European  species.  It  is  in  great  request  with  the  Tibetans  and 
Bhotiyas,  who  use  it  as  ear  lappets  for  their  caps. 

Lutra  vulgaris,  Erx.;  L.monticola,  Hodgs. — Hill  otter.  Jerdon, 
88  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  VIII.,  319. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  otter  occurs  in  the  Kumaun  Hima¬ 
laya.  It  is  the  common  otter  of  Europe,  and.  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
restricted  to  the  interior  ot  the  Himalaya. 

Aonyx  leptonyx,  Hors  ;  indigitata,  sikimensxs,  Ilodg  ;  Hortjieldii, 
Gray — Clawless  otter.  Jerdon,  89  :  Hodgson.,  1.  c.,  VIII.,  319. 

This  small  otter  is  of  an  earthy  brown  or  chestnut-brown  above 
and  has  been  procured  in  the  Sarda  at  Barindeo,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Alaknanda  and  Pindar  near  Karnprayng,  in  the  Nandakini 
above  Nandprayag  and  in  the  Bhilang  The  claws  are  very  minute, 
and  hence  its  English  name.  Otters  are  easily  tamed  and  become 
very  much  attached  to  their  owners. 

Felidae. 

Felis  Tigris,  Linn. — Tiger — Sher,  shu ,  bagh.  Jerdon,  92. 

The  tiger  is  found  from  the  Tarai  up  to  10-11,000  feet  and  is 
believed  occasionally  to  cross  the  passes  into  Tibet.  Those  which 
are  found  on  the  outer  ranges  doubtless  migrate  to  the  Bhabar  and 
Tar&i,  but  those  found  in  the  interior  never  leave  the  hills.  They 
are  quite  different  in  appearance,  being  more  bulky,  with  longer  and 
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more  furry  hair  and  shorter  and  thicker  tails.  Twenty  years  ago  tigers 
were  very  numerous  in  the  Bh&bar,  the  Tar  Ai  and  the  hills,  but  owing 
to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
greater  use  of  arras  of  precision,  their  numbers  have  considerably 
diminished.  The  hill  tiger  is  a  quarrelsome  animal  and  often 
attacks  one  of  its  own  species  that  trespasses  on  its  ^omain.  In 
1870  a  dead  tiger  was  brought  into  camp  that  had  apparently  been 
killed  by  another  tiger,  and  about  three  years  ago  an  officer  found 
a  very  old  male  tiger  in  the  Jaunsar  hills  that  had  been  killed  and 
partially  eaten  by  another  tiger..  The  tiger  does  not  confine  itself 
to  animals  killed  by  it  in  the  chase.  It  has  been  known  to  eat  the 
putrid  carcase  of  a  buffalo  that  had  died  by  accident,  and  in  the 
hills  the  common  bait  for  the  dead-fall  trap  is  a  dead  sheep  or  goat. 
The  pairing  time  is  from  December  to  January,  when  the  m  lies 
may  be  heard  making  their  peculiar  sighing-bellowing  noise  to 
attract  the  females.  The  females  appear  to  breed  every  second  or 
third  year,  producing,  generally  in  the  cold  weather,  from  two  to 
five  and  sometimes  six  cubs  at  a  birth.  It  is  very  rarely,  however, 
that  more  than  three  survive,  and  generally  there  are  only  two  and 
often  only  one.  The  largest  skins  have  been  procured  from  the 
Bhagirathi  valley  and  one  over  9 ' 9^  from  the  nbse  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail  in  Jaunsar.  Several  over  ten  feet  have  been  obtained  in  the 
Tardi.  Tigers  always  kill  large  animals,  such  as  a  full-grown  buffalo 
or  bullock,  by  seizingthe  throat  from  below;  but  with  smaller  animals, 
such  as  sheep,  deer  and  man,  they  usually  grip  from  above  and  break 
the  neck.  It  will  be  useful  here  to  summarise  the  information  that 
we  possess  regarding  the  statistics  of  deaths  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  animals.  These,  though  now  some  sixty  per  cent,  less  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  place 
the  hill-districts  of  these  provinces  at  the  head  of  the  list  both  for 
deaths  of  human  beings  from  tigers,  leopards  and  bears  and  for  the 
nutnbers  of  these  animals  destroyed  in  order  to  claim  the  rewards. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  British  rule  Katyur  and  Gangoli  were 
almost  deserted  on  account  of  the  presence  of  numerous  “  man- 
eating”  tigers.  As  late  as  1848,  Mr.  Batten,  writing  of  Gangoli, 
describes  Pattis  Bel,  Athagaon  and  Kamsyar  as  excessively  jungly 
and  harassed  by  tigers  ‘  In  some  of  the  tracts  near  the  riven 
notorious  ‘  man-eaters’  are  hardly  ever  absent  and  at  times  the 
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loss  of  human  life  is  considerable.*  In  the  Bhdbar,  as  at  present 
tigers  were  numerous.  Parguna  Chandpur  and  the  P4tli  Dtin  in 
Garliwal1  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Tarai  district  long  held  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  well  for  the  insalubrity  of  their  climate  as 
for  the  number  of  tigers  that  they  harboured.  In  the  twenty  years 
between  January,  I860,  and  January,  1880,  the  records  of  the 
Kumaun  district  show  that  692  persons  were  killed  by  wild-beasts 
or  snakes,  without  reckoning  those  where  the  cause  of  death  was 
not  ascertained  or  not  reported,  which  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
one-fourth  more.  Fifty  human  lives  are  thus  lost  every  year  in 
the  Kumaun  district  alone.  During  the  same  period,  in  the  same 
district,  624  tigers,  2,718  leopards,  4,666  bears  and  27  wild-dogs 
were  destroyed  and  rewards  were  paid  for  their  capture  amounting 
to  Ra.  30,812.  This  return  does  not  give  the  entire  number  of 
these  wild  animals  killed,  as  in  many  cases  the  reward  is  not  claimed 
or  the  skin  gets  spoiled  before  it  can  be  taken  in  or  the  animal 
perishes  in  some  place  where  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  it  and  obtain 
evidence  of  its  death.  From  a  return  of  inquests  held  in  Gnrhwal 
between  1850  and  1863,  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  animals  was  recorded  at  276  during  that  period,  and  Rs.  13,784 
were  paid  as  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  91  tigers,  1,300  leopards 
and  2,602  bears.  Taking  the  decade  1870-79,  the  returns  show 
that  211  persons  (123  males)  were  killed  by  wild  animals  and 
Rs.  9,317  were  paid  as  rewards  for  destroying  62  tigers,  905  leo¬ 
pards  and  1,740  bears.  A  similar  series  of  returns  for  the  Tarai 
district  show  that  between  1867  and  1869  the  mortality  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals  amounted  to  54.  Between  1871  and  1879, 
the  deaths  of  289  persons  (157  males)  were  recorded  and  Rs.  357 
were  disbursed  in  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  43  tigers,  43  leo¬ 
pards  and  4  bears.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  reward  was  not 
claimed,  and  the  returns  must  be  considered  as  only  approximate. 
The  statistics  of  the  Dehra  Diin  district  for  the  years  1875-79 
show  the  deaths  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals  to  be  34,  the 
majority  of  which  were  caused  by  wild  elephants.  During  the  same 

1  Mr.  Traill  writes  thus  of  Nagpur  ia  Oarhwd]  (86th  June,  1818)  : — “  While 
the  rest  of  Kumaun  everywhere  exhibits  au  astonishing  increase  of  cultivation, 
thia  pargana  remains  a  solitary  instance  of  non-improvement ;  the  causes  of  thia 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ravages  annually  committed  thereon  by  tigers,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  while  it  prompts  the  desertion  of  existing  villages,  prevents  the 
occupation  of  uew.  The  tigers  in  this  province  are  formidable  rather  from  tbs 
nature  of  the  country  than  from  their  numbers.” 
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five  years  Bs.  647  were  disbursed  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  30  tigers,  53  leopards,  25  bears  and  4  wolves.  In  the  appendix 
will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 
animals  destroyed  in  each  district  for  five  years.  This  return  is 
avowedly  imperfect,  as  it  only  includes  the  deaths  reported  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  and  the  animals  killed  for  which  rewards  have  been  claimed. 

Felis  p (Urdus,  Linn. ;  leopardua ,  Schreb. — Pard,  panther,  leopard 
—  Golddr ,  bag  her  a,  lakar-bdyha.  Jerdon,  97. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  leopards,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  insignificant 
cat-like,  round-headed  little  animal  of  from  5 '-6'  in  length  is  the 
same  as  the  powerful,  handsome  panther  measuring  7^'-8'  and 
almost  as  bulky  as  a  small  tigress.  A  specimen  7/'9/r  long  took 
the  united  efforts  of  three  strong  men  to  place  it  on  an  elephant. 
In  the  hills,  at  least,  the  larger  variety  does  not  appear  to  be  slighter 
in  build  than  the  smaller,  still  there  is  some  ground  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  larger  variety  is  the  more  slender  even  there. 
A  specimen  procured  in  the  Path  Dun  appeared  to  be  a  very 
different  form  from  that  observed  in  the  western  Himalaya.  It 
was  taller  than  the  ordinary  leopard,  very  slightly  built,  had  a 
rather  long  head  and  was  very  savage.  It  is,  however,  very 
uncommon.  The  ordinary  leopard,  both  the  large  and  the  small 
variety,  is  very  common  all  over  the  hills  and  in  parts  very  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  natives  kill  a  great  number  in  dead-fall  traps  baited 
with  a  dead  sheep,  goat  or  dog  In  western  Garliwal  they  use  a 
trap  that  catches  the  leopard  alive  and  which  is  much  better  in 
every  way,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  killing  dogs  in  it,  and  a  live  bait  is 
used  which  is  quite  safe  from  the  leopard.  This  trap  consists  of 
a  narrow  passage  built  with  big  stones  with  a  rough  frame-work  of 
wood  at  the  entrance,  in  which  is  fitted  a  sliding  bar  to  serve  as  a 
door.  At  the  other  end  of  the  trap  is  a  small  space  for  the  kid  or 
puppy  ;  and  this  is  partitioned  off  by  a  stone  slab  with  holes  bored  in 
it.  The  sliding  bar  is  raised  and  then  the  trap  is  set  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  dead-fall  trap.  The  leopard  creeps  in  to  attack 
the  bait,  the  door  falls  down  behind  him,  and  he  is  at  once  secured 
in  such  a  cramped  position  that  he  is  unable  to  eftcert  his  strength  in 
trying  to  get  free  and  remains  there  until  the  trapper  kills  him.  The 
leopard  is  particularly  fond  of  dogs  and  has  been  known  to  carry 
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them  off  in  broad  daylight  from  houses  in  Naini  T41  and  Almoin 
and  in  the  evening  from  the  public  roads  in  presence  of  the 
owners. 

Yelii  jncia,  Sch. ;  uncioidea ,  Hodg.  ;  Irbis,  Ehr. — Ounce,  snow- 
leopard — Barhal-Jiai.  Jerdon,  101. 

The  snow-leopard  is  nowhere  common  to  the  south  of  the  snowy 
range,  but  there  are  generally  one  or  two  on  all  bills  where  the  blue 
sheep  ( Ovis  Nahum )  are  found.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  frequent 
the  wooded  parts  of  the  hills,  though  a  female  and  two  cube  were 
procured  in  the  forest  near  Jhala  in  the  Bh&girathi  valley.  The 
ounce  feeds  on  the  blue-sheep,  musk-deer  and  other  mimilii  found 
near  its  haunts,  and  it  will  kill  domestic  sheep  and  goats  it'  it  finds 
the  opportunity  for  catching  a  stray  one.  It  is  a  very  timid  animal 
and  in  these  hills  does  not  appear  to  carry  off  dogs.  The  fur  is  of 
a  pale-yellowish  ground  with  dark  gray  marks  all  over  the  body 
except  on  the  stomach  which  is  pure  white.  The  skin  is  rare  and 
valuable. 

Yelis  viverrina,  Benn. ;  vivemc-ept,  Hodgs. ;  celidog  attar  t 
Tem.  ;  himalayana ,  Jerd. — Large  tiger-cat — -JanglirbUU.  Jerdon, 
103. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  powerful  cat  was  procured  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  in  western  Garhwal,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

Yelis  bengalensis,  Desm. ;  nipalensit  andpardichroua,  Hodgs. — 
Leopard  cat — Baghera-billi.  Jerdon,  105. 

This  very  handsome  cat  is  found  ‘all  over  these  hills  at  eleva¬ 
tions  6-11,000  feet  up  to  the  limits  of  forest.  It  does  not  appear 
to  frequent  the  lower  ranges  or  the  jungles  of  the  submontane 
tract.  Its  principal  food  is  rats  and  mice,  but  it  is  also  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  young  birds  of  all  kinds,  particularly  to  young  pheasants. 
It  is  a  good  climber  and  always  seeks  a  tree  when  pursued  by  dogs. 
The  markings  seem  to  vary  with  the  locality  and  its  altitude  and 
differ  much  in  specimens  from  the  same  district.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  F.  aurata ,  Tem.  (F.  tnoormenais^  Hodgs.),  the  bay  oat 
(Jerdon,  107),  occurs  west  of  the  KfLli. 

Yelis  OhauB,  Quid. ;  afinit,  Gray  ;  Lynchus  erythrotis,  Hodgs. ; 
Chaus  lybicus ,  Gray — Common  jungle-cat — Ban-billi — Jerdon,  111, 
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*nd  Blyth’s  not©  on  wild  types  of  the  domestic  cat.  J.  A.  S.,  Ben., 

XXV.,  439. 

This  cat  is  very  common  in  the  forests  of  the  submontane  tract 
and  in  the  hills  of  the  lower  range  up  to  6,000  feet.  It  lives  in 
grass  or  high  crops,  such  as  sugarcane,  maize,  and  the  millets,  and 
feeds  on  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  leverets.  It  produces  its  young 
above  ground  in  thick  cover  and  does  not  frequent  caves  or  holes. 
It  breeds  twice  a  year,  producing  two  or  three  young  at  a  birth. 
A  kitten  of  this  species  grew  up  to  be  a  very  tame  and  affectionate 
pet.  When  first  secured  it  was  kept  alive  by  forcing  goat’s  milk 
down  its  throat  with  a  spoon  and  afterwards  a  few  bits  of  cooked 
meat  were  placed  on  a  saucer  with  the  milk,  and  it  would  then  take 
a  bit  of  the  meat  in  its  mouth  and  suck  the  milk  through  the  meat. 
It  never  attempted  to  lap  like  the  young  of  the  domestic  cat.  There 
is  a  black  species  unnoticed  by  Jerdon,  not  uncommon  in  the  forests 
of  the  submontane  tract  below  Garh^al.  At  a  distance  of  15-20 
paces  it  looks  quite  black,  but  on  closer  inspection  its  colour  is  black¬ 
ish  brown  with  indistinct  dark  spots,  the  tips  of  the  hairs  being 
black.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  jungle  cat  and  a  true 
Felis  in  regard  to  its  rounded  head,  short  and  strong  jaws,  cutting 
teeth,  powerful  limbs,  and  retracted  claws.  Mr.  Greig  has  seen 
four  specimens  and  is  in  possession  of  the  skins  of  two. 

Folia  Caracal,  Sch.;  Caracal  melanotis ,  Gray — Red  lynx — 
Siydh-ghosh.  Jerdon,  113  :  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XI.,  740. 

The  red  lynx  has  been  found  in  the  Dehra  Dun  and  probably 
exists  in  the  forests  below  the  Garhwal  and  Kumaun  hills,  which 
are  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the  Dehra  Dun  and  are  only 
separated  from  them  by  the  Ganges. 

V IVERRID2E. 

Hyoena  Striata,  Zim. — Hyaena — Bfiagidr.  lakar-bdgh.  Jerdon, 

118. 

The  hyaena  is  common  in  the  submontane  tract,  but  it  seldom 
enters  these  hills.  Below  the  hills  it  frequents  broken,  raviny 
ground  where  there  is  plenty  of  cover,  sometimes  in  forest  and 
sometimes  in  thorny  jungle,  and  sandy  watercourses  where  ihere 
is  plenty  of  long  grass.  It  is  a  skulking  cowardly  animal  and 
never  shows  fight,  even  when  wounded,  if  it  has  strength  left  to 
orowl  away.  It  is  said  to  be  very  partial  to  donkeys  and  dogs  and 
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will  kill  domestic  sheep  and  goats  if  it  comes  across  stray  ones,  bat 
its  principal  food  is  carrion  and  old  bones.  It  is  almost  quite  noo- 
turnal  in  its  habits,  leaving  its  lair  at  dusk  and  returning  before 
break  of  day.  In  the  Panj4b,  it  is  found  in  the  hills  at  Sabathu, 
Dagsh&i,  and  Kasauli. 

Viverra  Zibetha,  Linn.  ;  V.  orimialia,  mdanurut  and  civettoides , 
Hodgs — Large  civet-cat. 

This  civet  yields  the  drug  of  that  name  and  is  said  to  occur  in 
the  Tarii  and  hills.  See  Hodgson’s  description,  Cal.  J.N.  H.,  IL, 
47,  61  ;  Jerdon,  120. 

Viverra  malaccensis,  Qinelin  ;  V.  tndica,  Geoff. ;  V.  pallida , 
Gray  ;  V.  Raaae ,  Horsf. — Lesser  civet-cat.  Jerdon,  122. 

This  civet-cat  is  very  common  in  the  scrub  jungle  all  along  the 
submontane  tract,  but  it  seldom  enters  the  hills.  It  is  generally 
found  in  the  thorny  thickets  of  the  jujube  (6er)  or  in  grass  jungle 
or  sandy  ground  where  rats  are  numerous.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
strong  scent,  and  dogs  are  very  fond  of  hunting  it.  The  civet, 
thongh  occasionally  extracted,  is  of  little  value. 

Prionodon  p&rdicolor,  Hodgson  (Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  II.,  57,  and 
Jerdon,  124),  the  tiger  spotted  civet,  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
Kumaun,  though  found  in  Nep&l,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common. 

P&radoxuras  Bondar,  Gray  ;  P.  hirautua ,  Hodg. — Tarii  tree- 
cat  Jerdon,  128,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.,  XIX.,  72. 

This  tree  or  bear-cat  is  said  to  be  found  throughout  the  Tar4i 
below  the  hills  extending  into  Bengal  and  Behar.  There  are  two 
other  allied  species,  apparently  undescribed,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  Mr.  Greig.  Of  one  he  has  seen  five  specimens  and  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  about  40  inches  long,  the  tail  being  about  half  that  length 
and  very  broad  at  the  base  :  colour,  &  fine,  bright  dark  grey  through¬ 
out,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet  and  ears,  which  are  black.  This 
species  is  generally  found  in  pairs.  It  climbs  trees  well  and  seems 
extremely  fond  of  apples  and  other  fruit.  It  has  been  procured  at 
Binsar  and  in  Naini  Til  and  as  far  west  as  Kulu.  In  shape  it 
resembles  an  otter  :  hence  its  vernacular  name  ban-dd  (forest-otter) 
in  Kulu  and  khar-4d  (grass-otter)  in  Kumaun.  Of  the  seoond 
species  Mr.  Greig  procured  a  single  specimen  of  a  female  at  Naini 
Til  which  was  of  a  much  duller  gray  ;  its  tail  was  shorter  and  at 
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the  base  not  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  tail  of  the  former, 
and  it  had  altogether  a  different  appearance. 

Fagoma  laniger,  Gray,  the  Marta  larciger  of  Hodgson,  found 
in  Tibet  and  the  adjoining  snowy  region  of  the  Himalaya  and  pro¬ 
cured  in  Nep&l;  may  occur  in  K.unniim.  Jordon,  129. 

Herpestes  malaccsnsis,  Cuv. ;  H.Nyula ,  Hodgs. — Bengal  mun- 
goose — Nyula.  Jerdon,  134 

This  little  animal  is  found  in  the  submontane  tract  and  Dehra 
Dun  and  is  replaced  in  the  hills  by  the  next 

Herpestes  nipalensis,  Gray  ;  27.  auro-punctatus,  Hodgs. — Gold- 
spotted  mungoose.  Jerdon,  136. 

This  species  is  found  all  over  the  lower  Him&laya  from  Sikkim 
to  Kashmir  and  also  in  the  submontane  tract. 

Canid.®. 

Oasis  pallipes,  Sykes — Wolf — Bheriya.  Jerdon,  139. 

The  wolf  is  found  throughout  the  submontane  tract  and  in  the 
Dehra  Dun,  where  a  reward  is  given  for  its  destruction.  It  does 
not  seem  to  enter  the  hills. 

Oanis  aureus,  Linn. — Jackal — Gidhar ,  akiydl.  Jerdon,  142. 

Jackals  are  nowhere  more  common  than  in  the  Tarfti  and  the 
scrub  jungle  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  They  ascend  the  valleys 
communicating  with  the  plains,  but  are  seldom  found  above  6-7,000 
feet.  Their  ordinary  food  is  carrion,  but  they  kill  a  great  many 
young  deer  and  often  catch  pea-fowl  and  are  very  fond  of  maize. 
They  are  very  persistent  in  following  a  wounded  deer,  but  they 
rarely  venture  near  it  until  it  is  so  exhausted  as  to  be  obliged  to  lie 
down.  One  seen  pursuing  a  wounded  doe  antelope  was  observed  to 
bring  her  to  bay  several  times,  but  it  never  dared  to  touch  her  until 
she  fell  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  her  wounds.  On 
another  occasion  two  jackals  were  pursuing  a  ravine  deer,  but  they 
never  attempted  to  fix  it  until  it  had  fallen.  Two  hounds  were,  on 
another  occasion,  worrying  a  jackal  when  suddenly  another  came 
up  and  joined  them  in  tearing  the  animal  to  pieces.  The  dogs  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  stranger  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of 
them.  It  was  not  until  the  master  of  the  dogs  showed  himself  that 
the  jackal  left  off  his  task  and  slunk  away,  whilst  the  dogs  showed 
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no  desire  to  follow  him.  Jackals  frequently  go  mad  and  are  then 
more  dangerous  than  mad  dogs,  as  they  attack  all  living  beings  that 
they  meet.  Their  fur  if  taken  in  December- February  and  properly 
cured  makes  excellent  carriage  rugs.  It  is  very  difficult  to  capture 
them  as  they  will  not  enter  any  description  of  box  trap  no  matter 
how  skilfully  baited,  and  they  are  not  often  caught  in  dead-fall  traps. 
The  gin-trap  when  skilfully  used  is  alone  successful. 

Ouon  rutil&ns,  Tern.;  C.  primavus ,  Hodgs.  ;  C.  dukkunentU , 
Sykes — Wild-dog — Bhaunta;  hdri  (Tibet).  Jerdon,  145. 

The  wild-dog  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  hills  between  the  Tons 
and  the  S&rda,  and,  whether  they  have  increased  in  numbers  or  not 
of  late,  are  now  included  in  the  list  of  animals  for  whose  destruc¬ 
tion  the  State  pays  a  reward.  They  live  chiefly  on  deer  and  their 
favourite  prey  is  the  sdmbhar,  which  is  more  easily  run  down  than 
other  deer.  They  kill  a  good  number  of  cattle  where  deer  are 
scarce  and  appear  to  hunt  by  scent  just  like  a  pack  of  hounds. 
They  have  very  powerful  jaws,  and  when  they  bring  an  animal  to 
bay,  they  continue  to  spring  at  its  hind  quarters  and  stomach,  taking 
out  a  mouthful  at  each  bite,  until  the  beast  drops  from  exhaustion, 
when  they  go  in  and  soon  leave  nothing  but  the  bones.  A  dozen 
of  them  have  been  known  to  eat  up  a  full-grown  tdmbhar  in  little 
more  than  five  minutes.  In  the  valley  of  the  Bhigirathi  they  are 
sometimes  found  close  to  the  snows,  hunting  the  blue-sheep  (barfial). 
The  wild-dog  is  of  a  bright  rusty-red  colour  with  black  tips  to  his 
ears  and  tail,  height  about  19  inches,  length  of  body  35  inches  and 
of  tail  16  inches.  Mr.  Greig  notes  the  existence  of  another  wild 
dog  in  Kashmir  which  has  apparently  not  been  noticed  by  Jerdon. 
He  describes  it  as  not  so  large  as  the  bhaunsa  and  of  exactly  the  same 
colour  as  a  jackal.  As  many  as  twenty  hunt  together  in  a  pack, 
ottering  a  snarling,  cackling  noise  when  disturbed.  They  prey  on 
the  ibex  and  musk-deer  and  do  not  disdain  to  eat  carrion,  having 
been  seen  to  feed  on  the  carcase  of  a  bear  from  which  the  skin  had 
been  taken  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Wilson  has  noticed  that  during 
the  breeding  season  the  wild-dog  will  drive  its  prey  towards  its  lair 
before  closing  in  and  killing  it,  evidently  in  order  to  save  itself  the 
trouble  of  conveying  the  carcase  to  its  young.  See  Hodson’s  paper 
in  Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  II.,  205,  and  Campbell’s  note  on  the  osteology  of 
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the  Canid®  in  Ibid ,  209.  Kinloch  gives  a  photograph  of  a  head, 
p.  17. 

Vnlpes  bengalenaii,  Shaw. ;  Guonchrymrus ,  xanthurus,  and  ruju- 
cetu ,  Gray;  C.  Kokree,  Sykes — Indian  fox  —  Lomri.  Jerdon,  149 ; 
Blyth’s  note,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XXIII.,  279. 

This  pretty  little  animal  is  only  found  occasionally  in  the  TarAi 
and  low  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  does  not  appear  to  enter 
the  hills,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  following.  It  is  easily  tamed 
if  taken  young  and  makes  a  faithful,  affectionate  pet. 

Vnlpes  montan  US,  Pearson  ;  V.  himalaicus ,  Ogilvy — Hill  fox — 
Kuniya  shiydl  (Kumaun) ;  wdmu  (Nepal)  ;  loh  (Kashmir).  Jerdon, 
152. 

This  handsome  fox  is  found  ull  over  the  hills  from  the  Tons  to 
the  Sarda,  4-12,000  feet.  Its  principal  food  is  rats  and  offal,  but  it 
will  take  poultry  when  it  has  the  opportunity,  and  doubtless  con¬ 
stantly  kills  young  pheasants  and  partridges.  It  is  a  very  poor  run¬ 
ner  on  level  ground,  and  even  on  open  hill  sides  an  ordinary  half- 
bred  greyhound  can  easily  catch  it.  It  carries  a  very  fine  fur  and 
its  skin  is  in  great  demand  for  making  rugs. 

Delphinidje. 

Plat&nista  gangetica,  Lebeck — Gangetic  porpoise — Su'a.  Jer¬ 
don,  158. 

This  porpoise  is  said  to  have  been  captured  at  Hardw&r. 

SciURlDJE. 

Sciurus  palmanun,  Gmelin  ;  S.  penicillatus,  Leach —  Common 
striped  squirrel — Gulheri.  Jerdon,  170. 

This  little  squirrel  is  found  throughout  the  submontane  tract 
and  Duns,  ascending  the  lower  valleys  to  a  short  distance. 

Pteromys  petanrista,  Pallas  :  P.Oral,  Tickell—  Brown  flying 
squirrel — Kartuwa-kiural.  Jerdon,  174;  Tickell,  Cal.,  J.  N.  H., 
II.,  t.  11. 

This  curious  squirrel  is  common  in  all  large  forests  in  the  hills 
above  5,000  feet.  It  feeds  on  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  acorns,  and  the 
bark  and  tender  shoots  of  many  trees.  It  is  quite  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  living  in  hollow  trees  during  the  dayl  and  coming  out  to  feed 
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at  dusk.  A  bonfire  in  the  forest  will  bring  numbers  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees  at  dusk.  Its  fur  is -very  good,  but  the  Bkin  is  so  very 
fine  that  it  is  difficult  to  cure  it  without  tearing  it.  It  travels  about 
the  forest  by  climbing  to  a  top  of  a  tree  and  then  sailing  off  down¬ 
wards  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  another  some  thirty  or  forty  yards 
off.  It  rarely  descends  to  the  ground.  It  is  very  timid  and  can 
easily  be  tamed. 

Pteromys  inornatus,  Geoff. — White-bellied  flying  squirrel.  Jer- 
don,  176. 

This  squirrel  occurs  in  situations  similar  to  the  preceding,  6-10,000 
feet,  and  has  frequently  been  procured  near  L&ndour  and  in  Kumauu. 

Arctomys hemach&l&nus,  Hodg. ;  A.  Bobac ,  Sch. ;  A. tiUtanm, 
Hodg*. — Tibetan  marmot.  Jerdon,  181. 

This  marmot  is  found  all  along  the  perpetual  snow  line  in  places 
which  are  suitable  for  its  burrows.  Mr.  Greig  notes  that  he  has 
seen  marmots  in  such  places  that  would  answer  to  the  description 
of  either  Jerdon’s  Tibetan  marmot  or  his  red  marmot,  sitting  side 
by  side  and  sometimes  a  black  one  along  with  them,  so  that  it  is 
probable  Blandford  has  been  right  in  uniting  them.  They  live  at 
an  elevation  12-16,000  feet  and  emerge  from  their  burrows  in  May, 
when  the  snow  melts.  Their  food  consists  of  roots  and  vegetables, 
but  it  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  they  hybernate  during  the 
winter  or  store  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to  last  them  for  the 
six  months  during  which  they  are  snowed  up.  For  synonymy 
see  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XII.,  410,  and  Xlil V ii.,  122,  containing  Blan* 
ford’s  review  of  the  genus. 

Murids. 

Mus  BlythiailUS,  And.  Nesokia  indica,  Blyth — Indian  mole-rat. 
Jerdon,  187  j  Anderson  in  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XLV1I.,  ii,,  227. 

This  burrowing  rodent  has  been  procured  in  Dehra  Dun,  where 
it  does  considerable  damage  in  the  plantations. 

Mus  Hardwickii,  Gray — Short-tailed  mole-rat.  Jerdon,  100; 
Anderson,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XLVII.,  ii.,  221. 

Occurs  doubtfully  in  the  Dun,  ascending  the  lower  hills. 

Mus  decumanus,  Pallas — if.  norvcyicus,  Button.  Brown-rat. 
Jerdon,  195. 

Common  everywhere  in  the  hills  and  plains. 
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Mas  plarimammis,  Hodg. — Nepdl-rat.  Jordon,  196  :  Hodgson, 
Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1.  e. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Tarai  ana  adjacent  plains. 

Mas  branneas,  Hodg.,  M.  nemoralis ,  Blyth.-  -Tree-rat.  Jerdon, 
198,  Hodgson  ;  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  XV.,  1st  Ser.,  266. 

This  rat  occurs  commonly  in  houses  and  near  cultivation. 

Mas  nmventer,  Hodg. — White-bellied  house  rat.  Jerdon,  200  ; 
Hodgson,  /.  c. 

Specimens  of  this  rat  have  been  procured  from  Mussooree  and 
Naini  Tdl. 

Mas  oler&ceus,  Sykes ;  M.dumeticola  *nd povcnris,  Hodgs. — Long¬ 
tailed  tree-mouse.  Jerdon,  202. 

This  pretty  small  mouse  is  commonly  found  in  the  thatch  and 
amongst  the  beams  of  houses  from  the  hill  southwards. 

Mas  homoaras,  Hodg. — Hill  mouse.  Jerdon,  204. 

This  is  the  common  mouse  of  hill  stations  from  the  Panjdb  to 
Darjiling. 

Mas  crassipes,  Blyth — Large-footed  mouse.  Jerdon,  204. 

Procured  from  Mussooree. 

Mas  Tytleri,  Blyth — Long-haired  mouse.  Jerdon,  205. 

Specimens  of  this  mouse  have  been  procured  from  Dehra 
Dun. 

Leggada  Jerdoni,  Blyth — Himalayan  spiny  field-mouse.  Jer¬ 
don,  209. 

This  species  occurs  at  high  elevations  throughout  the  hills. 
Procured  from  Darjiling  and  Kundor. 

Rhixomys  B&dius,  Hodgson. — Bay  bambu  rat.  Jerdon,  214. 

This  rat  is  said  to  have  been  procured  in  the  upper  Pattis  of 
Kumaon.  See  Hodgson’s  description,  Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  II.,  60. 

Aryicola  Roylei,  Gray. — Himalayan  vole.  Jerdon,  216. 

This  vole  has  been  procured  at  high  elevations  in  Western  Garh- 
vdl  and  from  Chini  in  Kundor. 
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Htbtbioid^. 

Hyitriz  Leucura,  Sykes ;  H.  eriatata  indiea,Qnj  ;IT.  zeyianensu, 
Blyth — Indian  porcupine — Sahi.  Jerdon,  218. 

The  porcupine  commonly  occurs  throughout  the  submontane 
tract  and  in  the  hills  up  to  8,000  feet.  In  the  level  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  it  make  its  own  burrows,  and  when  beating  with 
elephants  through  long  grass,  the  presence  of  these  burrows  is  felt 
when  the  elepliant  sinks  into  one  up  to  his  chest  and  gives  itself 
and  its  ridor  a  troublesome  shake.  In  the  hills  the  porcupine  makes 
its  home  in  natural  caves  and  crevices  in  the  rocks.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits  and  a  great  pest  to  potato-growers,  gardeners,  and  cul¬ 
tivators  generally.  The  best  way  to  kill  it  is  to  find  its  cave  and 
suffocato  it  by  burning  wetted  straw  in  the  entrance.  It  may  also 
be  taken  in  the  ordinary  dead-fall  trap  {jitodla )  baited  with  mango- 
stones,  potatoes  or  beet-root  and  the  like.  If  caught  in  the  gin  trap, 
it  generally  bites  off  tile  trapped  leg  and  escapes.  It  has  the  power 
of  throwing  its  quills  with  great  force,  but  is  not  able  to  direct 
them.  In  one  case  a  porcupine  pursued  by  terriers  raised  his  qnills 
and  expelled  a  dozen  or  more  with  such  force  that  two  of  them  were 
picked  out  of  a  tree  close  by  at  more  than  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  These  had  pierced  through  the  bark  and  were  tightly 
fixed  in  the  wood.  They  frequently  injure  dogs  severely,  but  the 
wounds  usually  heal  without  festering.  Natives  are  very  fond  of 
porcupine’s  flesh  and  young  ones  make  excellent  curries,  and  baked 
in  a  paste  of  flour  they  are  very  delicately  flavoured.  For  Euro¬ 
pean  tastes,  however,  the  adult  animal  is  somewhat  rank  and 
coarsely  flavoured. 

Leporid.®. 

Lepns  ruficaudatos,  Geoff ;  L.  indient  and  macrotua ,  Hodg. — 
Common  Indian  hare — Kharphoah.  Jerdon,  224  :  Hodgson,  J.  A. 
S.,  Ben.,  IX.,  1,183  ;  XVI.,  572. 

The  hare  occurs  throughout  the  submontane  tract  and  outer 
ranges  up  to  7,000  feet  and  has  been  procured  on  Badkot  above 
8,000  feet.  It  is  doubtful  whether  L.  hiapidus ,  Pearson,  the  hispid 
hare  of  the  sal  forests  of  the  Gorakpur  submontane  tract,  extends 
as  far  westwards  as  Kumaon  :  see  Hodgson,  /.  c. 
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L&gomys  Roylei,  Ogilvy  ;  L.  nipcilensis,  Hodg. ;  L.  Hodgsoni , 
Blyth. — Himalayan  mouse-hare — Kang-ddni  (Kun&or).  Jerdon, 
226  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben ,  X.,  854. 

An  ordinary  observer  would  not  take  this  tailless  rat-like  animal 
for  a  hare.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a  guinea-pig,  but  much  smaller 
and  is  very  common  on  all  the  ufmer  hills  at  the  edge  ol  the  forest 
at  9-16,000  feet. 

Elephantidj®. 

Elephas  indicus,  Cuv. — Indian  elephant — Hdthi.  Jerdon,  229. 

At  the  present  time  there  arc  about  150  wild  elephants  in  the 
tract  between  the  Sarda  and  the  Ganges,  and  about  50  in  the  Dun 
aud  Siwalik  tract  betweeu  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Thoy  do 
much  damage  to  the  cultivation  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  the 
number  of  young  trees  and  bambus  destroyed  by  them  is  very 
great.  In  former  years,  elephants  were  caught  inpits  {ogi),  but 
these  caused  such  loss  of  cattle  that  the  practice  was  prohibited  in 
1817.  Subsequently  it  was  ordered  that  all  pits  should  be  destroy¬ 
ed  and  that  any  elephants  found  in  them  should  be  confiscated  and 
sold  on  behalf  of  Government,  and  any  person,  in  future,  digging 
pits  for  the  purpose  of  catching  elephants  should  not  only  be  fined, 
but  also  be  held  liable  for  any  loss  that  ensued.1  The  annual  cess 
levied  on  the  capture  of  elephants  never  exceeded  one  thousand  rupees 
in  any  year,  whilst  the  grazing  dues  in  the  tract  between  the  ltam- 
ganga  and  the  Sarda  exceeded  thirty  thousand  rupees.  The  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  two  sources  of  revenue,  therefore,  offered  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  continue  permission  for  the  establishment  of  elephant 
pits,  and  the  difficulty  found  in  procuring  redress  for  losses  caused 
by  cattle  falling  into  the  pits  led  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
rule  forbidding  their  excavation.  Looked  on  in  another  point  of 
view,  the  pit  system  of  catching  elephants  was  highly  uneconomi¬ 
cal,  as  fully  three-fourths  of  the  animals  captured  were  either  fatally 
or  seriously  injured.  Accordingly,  in  1824,  several  elephants 
found  in  pita  were  seized  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  were  credited 
to  Government.  In  1827,  the  restriction  was  removed,  and  rules 
were  framed  for  the  digging  of  pits  and  the  collection  of  dues  on 

1  To  Board,  dated  7-12-18.  From  Mr.  Shore,  dated  14-3-27. 

>■  ditto,  30-5-21.  „  Government,  „  19-4-27. 

..  ditto.  21-3  27.  „  ditto,  „  21-6-27. 

„  ditto,  22-5-27. 
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the  capture  of  elephants,  which  subsequently  received  the  sanction 
of  Government.  But  little  advantage,  however,,  accrued  from  thia 
permission  to  either  the  persons  engaged  in  catching  the  elephants 
or  to  Government  After  the  mutiny,  for  some  time,  a  regular 
hheddak  was  established  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  elephants  for  the  public  service,  but  was  soon  abandoned. 
By  a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  no  one  is  allowed  to 
kill  or  capture  an  elephant  without  special  permission  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  1873,  the  Maharaja  of  Balrampur  captured  thirty 
head,  and  in  1879  lie  secured  twenty-eight  head.  The  plan  of 
driving  the  herds  into  fenced  enclosures  is  uot  practised  here,  where 
the  system  is  either  to  run  the  wild  elephants  down  in  the  open 
and  lasso  them,  or  to  surround  them  in  a  gorge  by  placing  fifty  or 
sixty  tame  elephants  in  a  narrow  place  where  the  hills  on  either 
side  are  precipitous  and  then  drive  down  towards  them  the  wild 
herd.  The  men  engaged  in  driving  are  armed  with  gups  or  they 
beat  drums  and  cymbals  and  blow  horns  and  keep  up  a  perpetual 
din.  So  soon  as  the  wild  herd  approaches  near  enough,  the  tame 
elephants  are  rushed  at  them,  and  if  the  ground  be  favourable  and 
the  kheddah  be  well  managed  very  few,  except  the  large  males, 
escape.  The  tame  elephants  have  a  rope  securely  fastened  around 
their  necks,  to  which  is  attached  a  second  rope  ending  in  a  running 
noose.  Five  or  six  of  them  surround  and  hustle  the  wild  animal 
until  the  pkanet*  (noose-men)  are  able  to  attach  at  least  two  of  the 
nooses,  when  the  remainder  retire  whilst  the  wild  elephant  com¬ 
mences  the  series  of  struggles  that  ends  in  its  complete  submission. 
The  running  noose  is  then  loosened  and  so  tied  that  it  cannot  slip 
and  strangle  the  captive.  It  is  only  where  there  is  not  much  scrub 
or  jungle  that  the  attempt  to  run  down  wild  elephants  in  the  open 
ever  succeeds.  In  favourable  places  the  wild  animal  is  captured 
after  a  fair  clmse  of  about  a  mile.1 

Solitary  old  males  nre  sometimes  met  with,  and  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  those  who  have  to  frequent  the  haunts  affected  by  them. 

1  An  account  of  elephant  shooting  and  elephant  catching  in  Dclna  Den  will 
be  found  in  Dimlop'a  ‘Hunting  in  the  Himalaya,’  London,  1S60.  Krom  the 
■&me  work  the  following  vocabulary  of  the  tualiaiiu  or  elephant-driver*  i« 
taken:—' 'Mail’  (prououuccd,  4  utile,’)  'get  up’  or  ‘goons’:  *6uiiA,'  ‘sit 
down:’  ‘  dui,’  ‘stop:’  4  </*/-</«/,  ’  ‘go  backward*:’  •  dun,'  ‘  step  over:’  ‘  Ijmbt 
duu,'  4  take  a  long  step  :’  •iurath-.’  ‘break:’  ‘beii’  ‘let  go’  or  ‘stop  feeding:’ 
*chai,’  ‘turn’  aud  4  chai~dut,’  'turn  round.’  These  phrase*  nre  iu  common 
u*e  by  elephant  driver*  all  over  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
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In  tlie  Diin,  whore  they  appear  to  he  more  numerous,  the  pathways 
made  by  them  may  be  easily  recognized,  being  on  plain  land  about 
four  feet  wide  and  on  hilly  ground  about  half  that  width,  well- 
marked,  and  bearing  the  signs  of  having  been  formed  by  some 
animal  of  great  weight. 

SUIDJS. 

Bob  indicua,  Sch. — S.  Scropha,  Linn. ;  S.  vittalus,  Schl. — 
Wild  pig — Stiwar,  janaur.  Jerdon,  241. 

The  wild  pig  occurs  in  numbers'  throughout  the  tract  between 
the  Tons  and  the  S&rda  from  the  plains  up  to  10,000  feet.  In  the 
lower  hills  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  place  where  there  is  good 
cover,  and  in  the  upper  hills  in  the  oak  forests  especially.  They 
feed  on  acorns,  wild  fruits,  and  roots,  but  also  do  much  damage  to 
sugarcane,  maize,  and  rice,  when  opportunity  occurs.  Occasionally 
they  eat  carrion.  An  old  wild  boar  is  the  most  fearless  of  all  wild 
animals.  No  leopard  dare  attack  him,  and  he  has  been  known  to 
beat  off  a  tiger;  whilst  men,  and  elephants  even,  are  often  attacked 
by  him  without  having  given  any  provocation.  As  a  rule,  the  largest 
boars  are  found  far  up  in  the  oak  forests.  See  Hodgson  in  J.  A.  S.. 
Ben.,  XVI.,  423. 

Porculia  salvania,  Hodgs.— Pigmy  hog.  Jerdon,  244  :  Hodg¬ 
son,  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XVI.,  573. 

This  miniature  pig  is  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  and  seldom 
weighs  more  thau  ten  pounds.  It  occurs  in  the  Tarai  and  is 
greatly  prized  by  the  Bliuksas  and  Th&rus,  but  is  nowhere  very 
common. 

Cervinae. 

Rucervus  Duvaucelii,  Cuv.:  elaphoiats  and  Bahraiya,  Hodgs.; 
euryceros ,  K.  M. — Swamp  deer —  Gond.  Jerdon,  254. 

The '  swamp  deer  was  formerly  very  plentiful  all  through  the 
Tarai,  but  the  clearances  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  re¬ 
duced  its  numbers  considerably.  It  is  now  seldom  found  west  of 
the  Dhabka  river  except  in  the  eastern  Dun  of  Dehra,  and  even  be¬ 
tween  that  river  and  the  S&rda  is  nowhere  common.  It  chiefly 
affects  swampy  ground  well  covered  with  reeds  and  tall  grass, 
hence  the  ordinary  name ;  but  it  is  also  found  at  certain  seasons  in 
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dry  tracts  where  there  nre  patches  of  long  grass  along  the  edge  of 
the  t(U  forests.  The  stags  shed  their  horns  in  March,  and  few  are 
seen  with  them  after  the  1st  of  April.  The  horns  are  particnlarly 
handsome,  carrying  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  more  points.  See  Hodg¬ 
son’s  note,  J.  A.  8.  Ben.  V.,  240. 

Rasa  ArifltOtelfs,  Cnv. :  kippelaphut,  equinus ,  LeseJunaultii,  Cot.  : 
Jarai  and  heterocercus,  Hodgs.:  Saumur ,  Ogilby — Sambhar,  sAm- 
bar — Jarau.  Jerdon,  256  :  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  Ben.,  I.,  66,  115. 

The  sArabhar  still  exists  in  nearly  all  the  great  forests  from  the 
plains  up  to  10,000  feet,  but  in  very  small  numbers  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  is  much 
prized  by  sportsmen  for  its  magnificent  horns  and  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them.  Those  that  permanently  frequent  the  upper  hills 
possess  more  massive  horns  and  thicker  and  longer  hair,  and  nre 
more  robust  in  build  than  those  found  in  the  lower  hills  and  the 
Tar&i.  In  the  rains  they  descend  from  the  lower  hills  and  return 
when  the  grass  dries  up  in  April.  Very  few  remain  permanently 
in  the  Tarai.  Natives  run  down  a  large  number  every  year  with 
dogs,  and  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  the  deer  are  soon  caught,  but 
at  other  times  they  generally  run  a  mile  or  two  before  being  brought 
to  bay.  When  hard  pressed,  the  sambhar  always  runs  down  the 
hill  and  makes  for  water  :  the  dogs  then  surround  it  and  keep  it  at 
bay  until  the  hunters  arrive.  The  sambhar  affords  good  sport  to  a 
hunter  on  foot,  as  it  has  very  keen  powers  of  sight,  scent,  and  smell ; 
but  to  the  hunter  mounted  on  an  elephant  it  falls  an  easy  prey, 
being  so  accustomed  to  wild  elephants  as  to  feel  no-  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  a  tame  one.  Each  horn  has  three  tines  including  the 
brow  antler  and  two  at  the  top  of  the  beam.  The  horns  are  shed 
during  May  and  the  rutting  season  occurs  in  October-November. 

Axis  maculatus,  Gray  :  major  and  medius,  Hodgs. :  Cervus  Arts, 
Erx.  :  C.  nudipalpebra,  Ogilby — Spotted  deer  —ChUaL.  Jerdon, 
261. 

Hodgson  has  distinguished  two  varieties  of  this  species  under 
the  names  A.  major  and  A.  mediut ,  but  this  difference  requires  con¬ 
firmation.  The  spotted  deer  is  the  most  common  of  all  its  tribe 
found  in  the  forest  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  When  the  jungle 
is  dense  it  occurs  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  but  when  the  grass 
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ling  been  burned  down  it  crowds  together  for  mutual  protection,  and 
herds  numbering  several  hundreds  may  be  seen.  These  are  very 
difficult  to  approach  and  easily  alarmed.  The  spotted  deer  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  north  of  the  second  range  of  low  hills.  The  stags 
shed  their  horns  at  irregular  times  from  October  until  March, 
chiefly,  however,  in  October-November.  The  rutting  season  is 
equally  irregular,  since  the  stags  commence  to  rut  so  soon  as  their 
new  horns  are  perfect.  Each  horn  has  three  tines,  the  brow  antler 
and  two  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  like  the  s&mbhar,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ‘  sports’  occur  at  the  base  of  the  brow  antler. 

Hyelaphas  porcinna,  Zim.:  Cervus  oryzeus,  Kel.:  Dodur,  Royle ; 
niger,  Bach.  Hog-deer — Pdra.  Jerdon,  262. 

The  hog-deer  is  found  within  the  same  limits  as  the  spotted 
deer,  from  the  jungles  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  second 
range  of  low  hills.  It  affects  grassy  swamps  or  grass  jungle  along 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  only  retires  into  forest  when  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  affords  excellent  sport  for  elephant  beating,  for  none  but 
a  skilful  shot  could  secure  a  hog-doer  as  it  dashes  across  a  small 
opening  in  the  forest  when  running  away.  The  rutting  season 
occurs  October-February,  and  the  horns  are  shed  in  March  and  early 
April.  The  horns  are  like  those  of  a  sambhar  in  miniature,  except 
that  they  generally  curve  in  more  towards  the  tip. 

Oervulus  aureus,  Ham.;  C.  vaginalis ,  Bod.;  C,  Batura,  Hodgs.; 
C.  styloceros ,  Ogilby  ;  C.  albipes,  Wag.  ;  C.  Muntjac,  Elliot ; 
C.  moschatus ,  Blain.  ;  Muntjacus  vaginalis,  Gray.  Barking-deer — 
KdJcar.  Jerdon,  264. 

The  rib-faced  or  barking-deer  is  common  throughout  the  tract 
between  the  Tons  and  the  Sarda  up  to  10,000  feet,  wherever  there 
are  extensive  forests.  Its  hard  bark  is  constantly  heard  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night,  but  being  a  very  poor  runner  on  level 
ground,  it  seldom  ventures  out  into  the  open.  It  is  generally  a 
solitary  animal,  except  during  the  rutting  season,  when  two  or  three 
may  be  seen  feeding  together.  The  upper  jaw  of  the  male  is  arm¬ 
ed  with  two  formidable  tusks,  with  which  it  can  inflict  very  severe 
wounds.  Gases  are  known  in  which  dogs  have  been  killed  or 
severely  wounded  by  the  male  kdkar.  Colonel  Markham  says  that 
u  as  it  runs  a  curious  rattling  noise  may  often  be  heard  like  that 
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from  two  pieces  of  loose  bone  knooked  together  sharply,*'  bat  it 
would  appear  that  this  phenomenon  is  confined  to  the  female.  The 
males  shed  their  horns  in  May  and  rut  during  Octoher-November. 
The  barking  deer  is  quite  helpless  in  the  snow,  and  consequently 
great  numbers  are  killed  every  year.  The  venison  is  seldom  fat, 
but  is  very  good  if  hung  up  for  a  few  days  before  being  cooked. 

Moschus  mOBChiferuS,  Linn.  ;  M.  aaturatue,  chryaogaater  and 
leucogaater ,  Hodgson.  Musk-deer — Kaatura,  bena ,  rant.  Jerdon, 
266. 

The  musk-deer  is  found  in  the  upper  ranges  from  8,000  feet  to 
the  limits  of  forest,  but  it  is  so  much  sought  after  for  its  valuable 
perfume-bearing  pods  that  it  is  now  becoming  rare  all  through 
these  hills.  The  pods  and  even  the  dung  of  this  deer  smell  strongly 
of  musk,  though  its  flesh  is  not  in  the  least  tainted  and  makes  very 
good  venison.  The  female  has  no  musk.  An  ordinary  pod  weighs 
about  two  tolas,  but  sometimes  they  are  twioe  that  weight,  and  are 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  rupees  per  tola.  The  more  common 
variety  of  the  mark  deer  is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour  varying  in 
shades  on  the  back  where  it  is  darkest.  The  hair  is  coarse  and 
very  brittle  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  skin.  Musk-deer 
are  nearly  always  solitary  and  are  only  found  in  the  forest,  where 
they  prefer  rocky,  precipitous  ground.  They  are  very  active  and 
sure-footed,  and  bound  from  ledge  to  ledge  with  the  most  graceful 
facility.  Both  sexes  are  destitute  of  horns,  but  the  males  have  long 
slender  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw  (about  3  inches  long)  that  grow 
downwards  and  then  slightly  backwards.  The  musk-deer  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  its  family  being  seldom  more  than  twenty  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  a  simple  snare  by 
the  hill-men,  who,  for  this  purpose,  make  a  low  hedge  along  the 
ridge  of  a  spur  sometimes  a  mile  in  length  or  more  and  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  and  thick  to  tempt  the  game  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  jumping  or  flying  over.  Openings  are  left  in  the  hedge 
at  intervals  of  thirty  feet  in  which  the  snares  are  set.  These  are 
laid  flat  on  the  ground,  the  upper  end  being  attached  to  a  stout 
sapling  bent  over  so  as  to  form  a  strong  spring.  When  the  musk- 
deer  approaches  the  hedge,  he  turns  aside  until  he  discovers  an  open¬ 
ing,  through  which  he  walks  and  puts  his  foot  in  the  snare.  The 
end  of  the  sapling  is  thus  released  and  instantly  springs  up, 
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suspending  the  deer  by  the  leg.  Many  pheasants  are  captured  in 
these  snares  in  th#  same  manner.  See  Hodgson’s  notes,  J.  A.  S., 
Beni,  VIU.,  202  :  X.,  795  :  Kinloch  gives  a  photograph  of  a  head, 
41. 

Antilopinje. 

Portal  pictUB,  Pallas  ;  Damalw  Rink ,  Smith  ;  Tragelaphu 
kippelaphus,  Ogilby.  Blue  cow — Nil-gai.  Jordon,  272. 

The  nil-gdi  is  only  found  in  certain  patches  of  forest  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  usually  close  to  cultivation.  It  docs  much 
damage  to  young  wheat,  and  no  ordinary  fence  will  keep  it  out 
The  female  has  uo  horns,  and  gives  excellent  venison  or  rather 
beef. 

Tetr&ceros  qtUkdricornil,  Blain.  :  iodea  and  paccerois,  Hodgs. : 
striaticornis ,  Leach  r  Antilope  Chickara,  Hard.  :  sub-quadricomutus, 
Elliott — Four-horned  Antelope — Chaxieingha.  Jerdon,  127:  Hodg¬ 
son,  Cal.  J.  N.  H.,  VII L,  88. 

This  graceful  little  animal  is  found  throughout  the  low  plateaux 
and  hills  covered  with  sdl  forest  and  the  dry  jungle  between  them 
and  the  Tar&i.  It  is  generally  seen  alone  or  in  pairs.  It  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  the  heat,  for  except  during  May -June  it  never 
seeks  a  shady  place  to  lie  in,  and  is  usually  found  in  a  patch  of 
grass  or  a  ber  ( Z .  Jujuba )  bush,  and  in  the  hills  it  frequents  grassy 
glades  in  the  forest.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  animal  to  hit  as  it  bounds 
away.  The  two  pairs  of  horns  are  quite  separate  from  each  other  ; 
the  posterior  pair  are  4//-5//  long  and  the  anterior  pair  l'/-2.,/  The 
female  has  no  horns.  It  rarely  carries  any  fat,  and  the  venison  is 
poor  and  dry. 

Antilope  cervicapra,  Pallas  ;  A.  bezoartica ,  Aid.— Indian  Ante¬ 
lope — Haran.  Jerdon,  276. 

The  Indian  antelope  commonly  known  as  the  black-buck  occurs 
only  in  the  tract  along  the  southern  boundary  bordering  on  the 
plains.  It  is  found  in  open  plains  or  in  low  grass  or  light  scrub 
jungle  and  rarely  enters  the  forest.  The  horns  of  those  found  in 
this  division  are  small,  eighteen  inches  being  rather  above  than 
under  the  average.  See  on  the  synonymy,  Blanford  in  J.  A.  S., 
Ben.,  XLIV.,  ii.,  18. 
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MemtriuMluf  butnUu.  Hodgson ;  Antilop*  Thar  Vyroofc 

xnt*j  Hodg. — Forest  goat — Tdhr,  sarau,  aimu.  Jordon,  834. 

The  tarau  is  found  in  most  of  the  rough,  rocky  hill  forests 
3,000-9,000  feet.  It  affects  precipitous,  densely-wooded  places,  is 
solitary  m  its  habits,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  open  exoept  at  dusk 
said  daydawn.  It  is  a  very  fierce  animal  when  brought  to  nay  by 
wild  or  tame  dogs,  and  generally  succeeds  in  killing  one  or  two  with 
its  short,  sharp  horns.  Its  flesh  is  very  oaurse,  strong,  and  on  pala¬ 
table.  The  horns  of  both  males  and  females  are  9*-10*  long,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  point  and  curved  backwards.  The  skin  is  very  tough  and 
strong  and  makes  good  leather.  Although  it  has  an  awkward  gait, 
it  can  cross  precipitous  ground  with  great  ease  and  desoend  slopes 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  female  prodnoee  one  kid,  generally 
in  March-April.  For  Hodgson’s  description  see  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  IV., 
489. 

Nemorhadus  Hor&l,  Hard. ;  Antilope  Duvauaelu,  Smith  :  A. 
Ghoral,  Hodgs. — HimAlayan  chamois — Gural.  Jerdon,  285. 

This  pretty  animal  is  found  throughout  the  outer  ranges  3,000- 
9,000  feet.  Both  sexes  have  horns  ;  those  of  the  male  are  6'  9”  long 
aned  those  of  the  female  are  4"-6/f  long  and  considerably  thinner. 
They  generally  occur  in  parties  of  three  and  four,  but  where  they 
are  abundant  herds  of  ten  and  twelve  are  met  with.  The  largest 
males  are  usually  solitary.  They  feed  up  to  9-10  a.m.  and  again 
from  2-3  p.m.  during  the  hot  weather,  but  in  the  oold  weather  they 
wander  about  all  day.  Chamois  shooting  is  the  heat  possible  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  young  sportsman,  enabling  him  to  learn  stalking,  to 
walk  across  steep  ground,  and  to  use  his  rifle  satisfactorily.  The 
female  produces  her  young,  generally  one,  though  sometimes  two, 
during  April-May.  A  kid,  if  caught  when  young,  makes  a  very 
tame  and  amusing  pet.  For  Hodgson’s  description  see  J.  A. 

Ben.,  IV.,  488. 

Hemitragns  jeml&icus,  Smith  ;  Capra  Jharal  and  C.  quadn- 
mammit,  Hodgson— Himalayan  wild  goat  —  Tehr,  jula  (male), 
jhdral.  Jerdon,  286. 

This  true  wild  goat  is  found  in  the  most  precipitous  parts  of  the 
upper  HimAlaya,  7,000-12,000  feet,  though  it  also  occurs  at  6,000 
foot  in  suitable  places.  Those  found  at  low  elevations  are  called 
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*  khar-ukr  by  the  hill  men  :  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  others, 
but  do  not  possess  such  fine  coats  nor  such  long  horns.  Both  seass 
hare  horns,  but  those  of  the  female  are  neither  so  massive  nor  so 
l««g  as  those  of  the  male.  The  horns  tonch  at  the  base  and  are 
sub-compressed,  sub-triangular  and  curve  backvrards  considerably. 
Those  of  the  male  measure  10"-15v  along  the  curve  and  are  9*-12* 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  rutting  season  commences  about 
the  second  week  in  October  and  the  young  are  produced  in  April- 
May.  The  oldest  males  will  be  found  .close  up  to  the  snow-line  in 
August-September  and  the  females  are  often  seen  above  the  forest 
limit.  As  the  snow  falls  they  descend  to  the  valleys, ^but  never 
leave  the  precipices  except  to  graze  on  grussy  slopes  close  by.  To 
enjoy  Ukr  shooting  a  man  must  be  an  expert  oragsman  and  must 
have  a  very  good  head.  The  ground  affected  by  them  is  always 
very  dangerous,  and  no  one  should  venturo  on  it  without  a  good 
guide.  For  Hodsson’s  description  see  J.  A.  8.,  Ben.,  IV., 
491. 

Ovis  Nahura,  Hodgson;  0.  fifahoort  Hodg.;  0.  Burhel ,  Blytk 
—Blue  wild  sheep — Barhal.  Jerdon,  296. 

This  wild  sheep  is  very  plentiful  about  Niti  and  Laphkhel,  and 
there  are  a  few  at  the  head  of  the  Pindar  river  and  some  are  said 
to  occur  in  the  Darma  and  other  valleys  to  the  eastward.  They 
frequent  the  grassy  slopes  and  rocky  ground  between  the  upper 
limit  of  forest  and  the  snow-line  10,000-16,000  feet-  The  old  males 
leave  the  females  from  June  until  September  and  live  by  themselves 
in  parties  of  three  to  twelve  or  more.  In  October  they  begin  to 
join  the  females  and  in  November  their  rutting  season  commences. 
The  lambing  season  occurs  in  May-June.  The  old  males  are  very 
fat  in  September-October  and  then  yield  excellent  venison.  Barhal 
shooting  gives  fine  sport,  but  entails  bard  walking  and  often  very 
difficult  climbing.  Both  sexes  possess  horns  ;  those  of  the  male 
measure  20* -30"  along  the  curve  and  10/'-13,/  around  the  base. 
Tbe  female  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  male,  and  has  small,  de¬ 
pressed  horns  only  slightly  recurved.  The  bluish-brown  coat  of 
the  old  males,  with  its  band  of  jet  black  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  che6t  and  along  the  Hanks  and  its  pure  white  stomach, 
makes  a  very  handsome  rug.  Mr.  Wilson  notes  that  the  males  are 
seldom  seen  far  from  some  rocky  ground,  to  which  they  retire  when 
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tltnawl,  and  that  all  are  aoouatomed  to  [Jam  sentries  on  some 
commanding  positions  whilst  the  rest  of  the  flock  is  feeding.  For 
Hodgson's  description  see  J.  A.  8.,  Ben.,  IV.,  492 :  Ljddeker,  Ibid, 
XLIX.,  ii.,  131  :  Kinloch  gives  a  photograph  of  the  head  of  a 
male,  25. 


The  wild  buffalo  and  the  rhinooeros  are  no  longer  found  west  of 


TlbtUta  fauna. 


the  Skrda,  and  most  be  definitively  excluded 
from  the  list  of  Knmaon  mammals.  It  is 


now  only  necessary  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  principal  animals  of 
that  portion  of  Tibet  adjoining  Knmaon  and  Oarhwil.  There  we 
have  the  cAii*  or  Tibetan  antelope  (Kwmax  Hodgtoni )  on  the  slopes 
near  lake  Manasarowar  and  along  the  head- waters  of  the  Satlaj,  and 
the  pretty  Tibetan  gaxelle  ( Pioeapra  pictieaudata ),  the  gm oa  of  the 
Htiniyas..  Bat  the  most  oonspicnons  and  most  common  amongst 
the  larger  mammalia  is  the  Kyang  or  wild-ass  (A.  Kyang).  It 
roams  all  over  the  country  in  troops  of  ten  to  twenty.  Solitary 
males  are,  however,  met  with  and  frequently  bear  the  marks  of  the 
conflict  that  has  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  drove.  Their  sum¬ 
mer  coat  is  close  and  shining,  above  clear  antelopino-red  ;  below 
with  the  entire  limbs  and  mnzzle  flavescent-white  :  mane,  tuft  of 
tail  and  a  dorsal  line  connecting  them  brown-black.  Hie  winter 
coat  is  rough  like  that  of  a  camel  and  the  rufous  hue  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Almost  all  writers  notice  the  occurrence  in  numbers  of 


this  animal  beyond  the  passes  from  British  territory  into  Tibet. 
The  chdnko  or  chdngu ,  Tibetan  wolf  ( Canit  laniger)  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  though  from  its  habits  it  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  very  fierce  and 
bold,  and  does  considerable  damage  to  the  flocks  of  the  Huniyas. 
Hodgson  states  that  F.  Diardi3  Desm.  (Jerdon,  102),  the  clouded 
leopard,  occurs  in  Tibet,  but  it  is  doubtful.  The  more  common  lynx 
is  the  ee  of  the  Huniyas,  the  Felix  ixabellma  of  Blyth,  but  there  is  a 
second  smaller  cat-like  animal,  F.  Manul,  Pallas  (F.  nigrtpectux , 
Hodgs.).  There  are  several  Bpecies  of  badger,  a  pole-cat,  martens, 
weasels,  numerous  marmots  and  leporine  animals,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  works  noticed  in  the  ‘  References’  at¬ 


tached  to  this  chapter.  The  ban-thaw  or  wild  yak  (J5o#  grunnitnt, 
Lin.)  is  found  in  the  valleys  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Batlaj 
and  in  similar  localities  the  nydn  or  nrfn  [Ovix  Ammon,  Lin.)  is  met 
with,  though  in  no  great  numbers;.  Dunlop'procured  a  specimen fo  the 
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y»k  on  the  Tibetan  aide  of  the  anowa,  in  the  tract  between  the  Nfti 
and  the  Unta-dhdra  pcaa  and  a  specimen  of  the  nydn  near  the  same 
locality.  Both  these  animals  are  of  great  size.  The  tame  yak 
exceeds  in  balk  the  ordinary  bullock  of  the  plains,  and  in  the  expsess- 
ive  language  of  the  hill-men,  “  the  liver  of  a  wild  yak  is  a  load  for 
a  tame  one.’*  Dunlop  shot  one  measuring  nine  feet  around  the 
chest,  while  his  horns  were  sixteen  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
base  and  eleven  inchea  half  way  up.  A  specimen  of  the  nydn  is 
said  to  have  stood  thirteen  hands  high,  but  the  usual  height  w 
36"-44."  One  measuring  42"  high  was  74"  in  length  :  tail  with 
the  hair  8"  ;  ear  6" :  horns  along  the  curve  40"  and  circumference 
at  the  base  17."  A  head  with  horns  attached  will  weigh  40tb., 
a  fair  load  for  a  porter  in  the  hills.  The  mdrkhor  ( Capra  megacero*, 
Hut.),  the  ibex  ( Capra  sibirica,  Meyer)  and  the  uridl  (Ovts  cycloce- 
rotj  Hut.)  are  not  found  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya  nor  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Tibet  between  the  sources  of  the  Satlaj  and  those  of  the 
KjamAli. 


The  domestic  cattle  indigenous  to  the  province  are  small  in  size 
_  .  and  usually  red  or  black  in  colour,  resembling 

much  the  Kerry  cow  in  appearance.  Early 
every  morning  the  village  herds  are  driven  to  the  ridges  of  the 
ighbouring  hills  for  pasture,  and  are  again  collected  before  sunset 
and  housed  either  in  the  lower  story  of  the  dwelling-house  or  in  a 
temporary  shed  erected  close  to  the  village  site.  As  a  rule,  the 

milch  cattle  are  not  fed  on  grain  or  chaff, 
but  are  only  pastured,  and  after  the  harvest 
are  allowed  to  eat  down  the  stalks  remaining  in  the  fields.  During 
the  early  winter  and  summer,  when  the  grass  is  dry  and  worthless, 
the  cattle  from  the  lower  hills  of  Kumaon  are  drive ,n  to  the  Bhabar 
for  pasturage  where  they  remain  from  October  until  May.  Whilst 
there,- the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages  in  the  hills  usually 
canton  together  and  construct  for  themselves  temporary  sheds  of 
boughs  of  trees  with  roofs  of  thatch  or  leaves.  The  cattle  of  the 
upper  hills  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Garhwil  and  westward  to  the 
Tons  find  pasturage  all  the  year  round  in  the  upper  hills.  Neither 
bullocks  nor  buffaloes  are  used  for  commercial  transport,  but  they 
share  with  ponies  and  women  the  duty  of  carrying  their  owners’ 
b**ggage  in  the  annual  migration  to  and  from  the  Bhabar.  No 
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census  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  taken  of  late  jeers,  bat  in  1822 
a  rough  estimate  gave  241,314  head  distributed  as  follows  : — 
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Since  then  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  cattle*  have  increased 
by  one-third,  giving  in  round  numbers  an  estimate  of  321,000  head 
for  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l,  or  half  a  million  for  the  tract  between 
the  Tons  and  Sirda,  excluding  the  Tardi.  The  cattle  in  the  Tarti 
temporarily  increase  in  numbers  every  year  by  the  droves  brought 
up  from  the  plains  for  pasturage.  The  average  of  the  returns  for 
the  three  years  1876-77  to  1878-79  shows  that  35,000  bead  of  cows 
and  bullocks  and  4,000  head  of  buffaloes  paid  the  grazing  tax  each 
year,  to  which  must  be  added  those  which  escaped  the  tax  owing  to 
local  privileges.  The  number  of  the  latter  may  be  gathered  from 
the  plough  statements,  allowing  two  bullocks  for  each  plough  and 
also  an  average  of  two  cows  for  each  plough,  and  taking  the  ploughs 
at  18,000  we  have  72,000  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  per¬ 
manent  inhabitants  of  the  Tar&i,  and  adding  these  to  the  cattle  sent 
for  grazing  a  total  of  111,000  for  the  whole  Tardi  or  say  600,000 
head  of  cattle  for  the  entire  tract  with  which  we  are  conoeroed. 
This  is  merely  an  estimate,  but  it  is  the  nearest  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  can  arrive  at. 

The  greater  part  of  the  supply  of  bullocks  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  is  met  from  the  Bhibar,  where  they  are  bred  in  large  num¬ 
bers  or  are  imported  from  the  Oudh  districts  notably  from  Nanpdra. 
A  pair  of  light  bullocks  will  cost  from  Bs.  20  to  Rs.  50  and  a  large 
pair  up  to  Rs.  80.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  local  breed  of  agricultural  cattle,  but  all  haye  failed.  Bulls  im¬ 
ported  from  Hissdr  were  found  to  he  unable  to  endure  the  steamy 
heat  and  the  troublesome  insect  torments  of  the  Bhdbar  and  Tarii. 
The  cultivators  objected  to  them  that  they  were  too  heavy  for  com¬ 
mon  purposes,  and  that  it  required  more  care  than  could  be  bestow¬ 
ed  to  bring  up  the  young  calves.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
common  and  in  some  years  runs  through  whole  tracts  of  oountry, 
destroying  great  numbers  of  cattle :  during  the  year  1881  it  has 
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been  particularly  severe  in  Kuinaon.  It  is  said  to  be  a  variety  ot 
rinderpest  for  whioh  no  effectual  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered, 
though,  according  to  some,  the  leaves  of  the  common  Potentilla 
dried  and  powdered  and  administered  internally  are  said  to  possess 
prophylactic  properties  in  these  cases.  Buffaloes  are  kept  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  for  milking  purposes  and  manure,  and  those  bred 
in  the  Bhibar  often  attain  to  an  enormous  sise.  There  are  several 
local  breeds  varying  in  value  from  20  to  60  rupees  each. 


Yak. 


In  the  Bhotiya  mabils  or  villages  north  of  the  culminating 
range  of  the  Himalaya  the  chanra-gdi  or  yak 
(Z?o*  grunnient ,  Lin.)  imported  from  Tibet 
and  the  hybrids  between  that  animal  and  the  kine  of  the  country 
are  used  for  carrying  purposes.  When  the  sire  is  a  yak  and  the 
dam  a  hill  cow,  the  hybrid1  is  called  jubu  ;  when  the  parentage  is 
reversed,  the  produce  is  called  garjo.  The  jubd  is  found  more 
valuable  than  the  other  hybrid  or  than  either  of  the  pure  stocks. 
It  will  carry  from  two  to  three  maunds  and  is  also  used  for  riding 
in  the  snows.  It  is  very  sure-footed,  hardy  and  docile  and  cap¬ 
able  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Its  price  is  from  30  to  60  rupees. 
Both  varieties  breed  freely  together  and  with  the  pure  stock  ;  in 
the  former  case  the  race  degenerates,  but  in  the  latter  the  offspring 
gradually  resumes  the  characteristics  of  the  pure  breed.  The  yak 
is  seldom  brought  down  lower  than  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Bhotiyas,  though  the  jubu  goes  as  far  as  RAmnagar  without  appre¬ 
ciable  injury.  Those  used  in  the  local  traffic  are  bred  for  the  most 
part  in  Bisahr. 

The  sheep  and  goats  used  by  the  Bhotiyas  for  carrying  purposes 

are  not  bred  by  them,  but  are  purchased  in 
the  villages  of  the  Danpur  and  Badhangarh 
parganas  or  are  imported  from  the  Chamba  district  of  the  Panjab 
Himalaya.  The  latter  is  the  usual  course,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
trade  in  their  own  hands,  the  importers  bring  only  ewes.  Traill’s 
description  still  holds  good  : — “The  pasture  on  the  upper  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya  are  found  to  yield  a  grass  in  a  peculiar  degree 
nutritive  to  sheep.  On  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  towards 
the  end  of  March,  these  mountains  which,  though  lofty,  are  by 
no  means  precipitous,  become  covered  with  verdure,  and  are  then 

1  In  Tibetan  dxhobn. 


Sheep  and  goata. 
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resorted  io  by  the  flocks  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  days  are 
said  to  saffiee  to  restore  the  animals  to  condition,  though  ever  so 
much  reduced  by  the  fasts  and  rigors  of  the  preceding  winter. 
The  grass  of  these  pastures  is  distinguished  by  tye  shepherds  under 
a  particular  name,  and  has  the  universal  reputation  of  being  in* 
exhaustible,  the  growth  during  the  night  being  said  to  compensate 
fully  for  the  consumption  of  the  day.  The  flocks  continue  here  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  when  they  are  driven  to  leu  rich 
pastures  on  the  more  southern  ridges  ;  with  the  setting  in  of  winter, 
they  return  to  the  villages.  Daring  this  season,  the  sheep  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  browse  with  the  goats ;  branches,  chiefly  of  the  oak,  being 
cut  down  for  them,  and  hay,  though  stored  in  small  quantities  for 
cattle,  is  never  given  to  sheep.  In  some  parte  of  Qarhwil  the  leaves 
of  trees,  particularly  of  the  mulberry,  are  dried  and  stocked  in 
autumn,  to  serve  as  fodder  for  the  winter.  The  ktmu  or  mulberry 
is  there,  consequently,  much  valued,  and  the  property  in  its 
foliage  forms  an  object  of  sale  and  purchase  distinct  from  the  land. 
While  on  the  mountains,  the  flocks  are  secured  during  the  night 
in  folds  ;  these  are  situated  along  the  .ridges,  and  being  intended 
for  annual  resort,  are  substantially  built  with  layers  of  dry  stone : 
the  wall  is  raised  to  nine  or  ten  feet,  so  as  to  exclude  beasts  of  prey : 
only  a  single  door  of  entrance  is  left,  and  that  of  the  smallest  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  the  same  view,  as  the  leopards,  when  the  door  is  high, 
break  it  down  without  difficulty  by  leaping  against  it.  In  the 
interior,  sloping  chha.ppa.rs  are  erected  along  one  or  more  sides, 
according  to  the  nnmber  of  animals  to  be  sheltered.  Every  village 
has  commonly  its  separate  fold  at  each  of  the  periodical  pastures  ; 
the  ridges  in  question,  consequently,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a 
chain  of  fortified  posts,  the  resemblance  being  increased  by  tho 
individual  sites  of  these  erections,  which,  with  a  view  to  facility  of 
draining,  are  placed  on  the  summits  of  rising  grounds.” 

The  hill  sheep  are  small  with  wiry  brownish-grey  wool,  short  tails 
and  large  horns.  They  are  not  good  for  the  table  and  are  kept  for  tho 
sake  of  the  wool,  outof  which  coarse  blankets  are  made.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  importation  of  Tibetan, 
English  and  Australian  rams,  but  hitherto  the  results  are  imper¬ 
ceptible.  The  common  diseases  of  sheep,  such  as  rot,  mange,  small¬ 
pox,  &c.  are  all  here  prevalent  and,  in  some  year?,  extremely 
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destructive ;  the  goats  are  further  liable,  in  wet  weather,  to  a  disease 
called  khari,  which  frequently  terminates  in  the  loss  of  the 
hoofs.  The  casualties  are  farther  augmented  by  exposure  and 
fatigue,  by  accidents,  and  by  wild  beasts  ;  and  as  the  females — even 
those  with  young  at  their  feet — are  not  exempted  from  labor,  it 
can  be  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that  the  Bhotiya  annually  finds 
himself  called  on  to  make  a  fresh  outlay  for  keeping  up  his  stock. 
The  common  description  of  sheep  carries  from  ten  to  sixteen 
pounds  and  is  worth  about  three  rupees.  The  Tibetan  sheep  are 
also  employed  by  the  Bhotiyas  in  their  carrying  trade  and  are  taller, 
stronger  and  more  active  than  the  Kumaon  breed.  They  carry 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  but  being  unable  to  bear  the  heat  of 
the  Cis-Himalayan  tract  are  usually  kept  by  their  owners  at  some 
adjoining  village  in  Tibet  and  are  brought  into  use  when  the  passes 
open.  The  regular  day’s  journey  is  about  five  miles  in  consequence 
of  the  great  time  required  for  pasture  which  is  their  only  subsist¬ 
ence. 

Goats  both  those  bred  in  Kumaon  and  those  imported  from 
Tibet  are  also  used  in  the  carrying  trade.  They  bear  burdens  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  pounds  and  are  worth  four  to  five  ru¬ 
pees.  They  are  usually  chosen  from  their  superior  boldness  and 
activity  as  leaders  of  the  flock  and  are  furnished  with  bells.  It  is 
chiefly  by  means  of  these  goats  and  sheep  that  the  salt  and  borax 
of  Tibet  are  brought  to  the  lowland  markets  and  there  exchanged 
for  the  commodities  of  the  plains.  The  salt  and  borax  are  carried 
in  a  sort  of  pack  made  of  worsted  with  a  pair  of  pockets  called 
karbaj  ( phancha  in  Garhw&l)  slung  across  the  animal’s  back.  These 
pockets  are  partly  covered  with  leather  to  protect  the  contents  from 
moisture  when  travelling  or  when  piled  on  the  ground  in  camp. 
The  pack  is  girthed  underneath  the  body  and  a  band  around  the 
chest  and  another  crupper-wise  under  the  tail  render  it  perfectly 
safe  when  moving  up  or  down  hill.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  the 
business-like  way  in  which  these  little  beasts  of  burden  carry  their 
loads.  Coming  upon  them  on  the  very  narrowest,  steepest  and 
most  slippy  ascent  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  they  seem  intent 
only  on  pursuing  their  way,  not  turning  aside  for  anything  or  any 
one,  their  obstinacy  often  causing  the  traveller  uneasiness  and  al¬ 
ways  teaching  him  patienoe.  And  not  the  less  curious  is  to  observe 
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flocks  of  them  numbering  many  hundreds  meeting  in  a  narrow  path, 
each  going  the  contrary  way  and  yet  none  make  a  mistake,  but  per¬ 
sist  in  following  thoir  own  leader  and  patiently  overcome  all  obsta¬ 
cles  in  doing  so.  Goats  are  sometimes  imported  from  Tibet  for 
food  or  sacrifice,  but  their  flesh  is  very  strong  and  ill-flavoured. 
The  indigenous  breed  is  raised  in  the  same  places  and  by  the  same 
people  who  keep  the  indigenous  sheep.  Goats  are,  as  a  rule,  low 
siced  and  stoutly  made,  although  those  bred  in  the  more  northern 
pattis  often  attain  fair  proportions.  They  are  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  as  sheep  and  are  frequently  poisoned  by  eating  the  rank 
herbage  that  springs  up  in  the  rains.  The  leaves  of  the  aydr  {Andro¬ 
meda  ovali/olia )  so  common  about  Naini  T&l  are  also  said  to  be  fatal 
to  goats.  The  hill-goat  is  useless  for  milk-giving  purposes  and  is 
bred  chiefly  for  the  carrying  trade  or  for  food  and  sacrifice. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  arrive  in  the  Tariii  from  the  plains 
about  the  end  of  October  for  pasture.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  ewes,  and  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are  sufficiently  strong,  they 
are  again  taken  to  the  plains.  The  sheep  brought  for  the  supply 
of  the  Mussooree  and  Naini  Tal  markets  usually  come  from  the 
Kangra  and  Kulu  districts  of  the  Panj&b  Himalaya,  though  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  middle  Duab  also  supply  a  large  number,  smaller  in 
size,  but,  when  fed  on  gram  for  some  time,  yielding  excellent  mutton. 


Shawl-wool. 


From  the  earliest  years  of  British  rule  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  collecting  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  pushm  or  shawl-wool  trade  with 
Tibet,  but  with  little  practical  result.  The  papers  by  Raper  and 
Moorcroft  in  the  earlier  records  and  that  drawn  up  by  Captain  E. 
Smyth  in  1853  are  now  obsolete,  but  still  present  some  features  of 
interest.  Pushm  is  procurable  at  all  the  Tibetan  marts  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  annas  per  pound,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the  cost  of 
carriage.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  black  and  w’hite  ;  the  latter  being 
more  valuable  and  more  common  than  the  former.  Tho  pushm  of 
the  yak  is  also  produced  in  large  quantities,  but  is  much  coarser 
than  goat  pushm.  It  is  not  much  sought  after  for  export  and  is 
consumed  on  the  spot  for  making  ropes,  cloth  for  tents  and  coarse 
blankets  for  wear.  Ruduk  and  Gartok  are  the  principal  marts 
for  the  sale  of  shawl- wool,  which  is  procurable  also  at  Taklakhfr, 
Chapr&ng,  Gangri  and  from  Haurba,  Chhyulithol  Banbuw&thol, 
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DibAling  and  Magana.  The  export  trade  is  principally  confined  to 
Tadtk  and  Kashmir.  The  goatrshearing  season  commences  about 
the  beginning  of  J une  and  the  hair  is  not  separated  from  the  puokni 
or  under-wool  by  the  Huniyas,  but  is  sold  as  sheared  and  is  subse¬ 
quently  sorted  by  the  purchasers.  For  some  years  all  the  wool 
produced  to  the  north  of  Gartok  and  also  that  from  the  districts  to 
the  east  and  south  has,  by  order  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  been 
concentrated  there  and  sold  only  to  Laddki  and  K&shmiri  merchants 
or  their  agents.  Still  the  Kumaoni  traders  have  always  been  able 
to  smuggle  some  shawl-wool  into  Kumaon,  but  the  demand  is  so 
restricted  and  the  market  for  this  class  of  wool  having  been  already 
well  established  at  Rainpur  in  Bisahr,  the  quantity  has  never  been 
considerable.  The  Kumaoni  traders  are  also  put  to  some  disad¬ 
vantage  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  the  passes  are  open. 
The  road  from  Kun&or  to  Tibet  along  the  valley  of  the  Satlaj  by 
which  much  of  the  pushm  is  imported  opens  very  early  and  the 
traders  have  time  to  push  up  to  Taklakh&r  to  the  east  of  the  Bydns 
pass  before  our  Bhotiyas  have  begun  to  cross  their  passes.  Of  late 
years  a  trade  in  wool,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  has  sprang  up, 
but  is  subject  to  many  vicissitudes.  The  imports  through  the 
passes  into  British  territory  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Haw  wool. 

Blanhete. 

Value. 

Mauod*. 

Maund* 

EU. 

1877-7*  ... 

8,925 

1,079 

1,09,845 

1878-79  ... 

2,049 

955 

64,142 

1879-80  ... 

8,878 

311 

61,276 

This  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  sheep’s  wool  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  well-established.  The  Huniyas  bring  their  earliest  ven¬ 
tures  to  Milam  and  have  their  sheep  sheared  there,  selling  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  our  Bhotiyas.  A  certain  small  amount  is  also  brought  by 
the  Bhotiyas  from  Gartok,  but  only,  so  it  appears,  sufficient  to  give 
them  and  their  women  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  the  thick 
woollen  blankets  known  as  thalmas  and  chaptas  and  the  coarse 
gowns  known  as  chaugas  or  bakus.1  These  are  distinguished  from 
the  local  woollen  manufactures  by  their  having  the  wool  on  one  sido 
combed  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  fleece.  A  Bhotiya  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
seen  without  a  string  of  this  wool  spinning  by  the  simple  means  of 
a  leaden  weight  and  the  torsion  given  by  his  fingers.  The  women 

1  Fuller  in  Rej*.,  18t  3-79. 
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weave  the  thread  into  blankets,  which  sell  at  Bigeswar  fair  at  from 
five  to  eight  rupees  each.  The  Tibetan  wool  can  be  delivered  at 
B&geswar  at  about  twenty  rupees  for  82tb.  The  coarser  wool  of 
the  Bhotiya  sheep  is  known  as  bagidlx  and  is  entirely  consumed 
locally  for  local  wants.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect 
of  any  important  trade  arising  in  wool  with  Tibet.  The  puthm  is 
limited  in  supply  and  fetches  uncleaned  from  Bs.  60  to  Bs.  70  per 
82tb.  at  B&geswar,  and  the  trade  is  still  practically  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  KAshmlr  and  Ludhiina  manufac¬ 
turers  The  supply  of  sheep’s  wool  from  all  this  portion  of  Tibet 
can  hardly  exceed  15,000  rnaunds  or  550  tons,  quite  insufficient  to 
establish  a  special  industry  and  the  supply  from  the  carrying  sheep 
is  consumed  locally.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  wool-trade  with  Tibet  will  find  some  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Tibetan  or  hill  pony  is  imported  from  Tibet  by  the  Bhotiyas 
and  is  generally  known  nnder  the  name  gtint.  Those  brought  from 
the  Chhamurti  district  are  held  in  high  repute  and  fetch  very  high 
prices.  The  price  of  the  ordinary  gunt  ranges  from  Rs.  1 50  to  Rs. 
300.  They  are  clumsy,  rough  and  Bmall,  but  sagacious,  strong, 
active,  very  sure-footed  and  docile.  The  pony  in  more  common 
use  amongst  the  hill  people  is  the  banjdra  variety,  bred  in  large 
numbers  along  the  foot  of  the  lulls.  It  is  a  very  hardy,  useful  small 
sized  animal  and  does  most  of  the  carrying  work  between  the  plains 
and  the  hill  sanitaria.  It  is  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  rupees. 
Grass,  gram,  barley-meal,  urd  and  bhat  are  used  as  fodder  for  ponies, 
and  the  last  is  the  only  grain  procurable  for  them  in  the  upper  pattis. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog — the  Tibetan  mas¬ 
tiff,  which  is  large,  strong  with  a  shaggy  coat,  very  fierce  and  well 
adapted  to  defend  the  flocks  of  its  owner  from  beasts  of  prey  and 
robbers  ;  and  the  hill  variety  of  the  common  pariah  dog  of  the  plains 
The  former  will  not  stand  well  the  heat  of  the  plains  and  owing  to 
its  fierce  disposition  is  an  undesirable  pet ;  the  latter  is  a  finer  and 
more  handsome  animal  than  his  brother  of  the  plains  and  becomes 
an  attached  and  faithful  companion.  Both  are  much  subject  to 
hydrophobia,  and  few  years  pass  without  its  occurrence  being 
brought  to  notice  unpleasantly.  I  have  heard  of  Tibetan  terriers, 
but  have  never  seen  them. 
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DibAling  And  Magana.  The  export  trade  is  principally  confined  to 
Laddk  and  Kashmir.  The  goatr-shearing  season  commences  about 
the  beginning  of  June  and  the  hair  is  not  separated  from  the  puihm 
or  under-wool  by  the  Huniyas,  but  is  sold  as  sheared  and  is  subse¬ 
quently  sorted  by  the  purchasers.  For  some  years  all  the  wool 
produced  to  the  north  of  Gartok  and  also  that  from  the  districts  to 
the  east  and  south  has,  by  order  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  been 
concentrated  there  and  sold  only  to  Laddki  and  K&shmiri  merchants 
or  their  agents.  Still  the  Kumaoni  traders  hare  always  been  able 
to  smuggle  some  shawl-wool  into  Kumaon,  but  the  demand  is  so 
restricted  and  the  market  for  this  class  of  wool  having  been  already 
well  established  at  Ratnpur  in  Bisahr,  the  quantity  has  never  been 
considerable.  The  Kumaoni  traders  are  also  put  to  some  disad¬ 
vantage  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  the  passes  are  open. 
The  road  from  Kunior  to  Tibet  along  the  valley  of  the  Satlaj  by 
which  much  of  the  pushm  is  imported  opens  very  early  and  the 
traders  have  time  to  push  up  to  Taklakh&r  to  the  east  of  the  Bydns 
pass  before  our  Bhotiyas  have  begun  to  cross  their  passes.  Of  late 
years  a  trade  in  wool,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  has  sprung  up, 
but  is  subject  to  many  vicissitudes.  The  imports  through  the 
passes  into  British  territory  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Raw  wool. 

SI  an  Mete. 

Value. 

Maunda. 

Maund*. 

Ba. 

1877-7*  ... 

6,825 

1,079 

1,09,848 

1878-79  ... 

9,049 

965 

64,149 

1879-80  m 

9,878 

811 

51,975 

This  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  sheep’s  wool  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  well-established.  The  Huniyas  bring  their  earliest  ven¬ 
tures  to  Milam  and  have  their  sheep  sheared  there,  selling  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  our  Bhotiyas.  A  certain  small  amount  is  also  brought  by 
the  Bhotiyas  from  Gartok,  but  only,  so  it  appears,  sufficient  to  give 
them  and  their  women  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  the  thick 
woollen  blankets  known  as  tkalmas  and  chaptas  and  the  coarse 
gowns  known  as  chaugas  or  balms.1  These  are  distinguished  from 
the  local  woollen  manufactures  by  their  having  the  wool  on  one  side 
combed  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  fleece.  A  Bhotiya  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
seen  without  a  string  of  this  wool  spinning  by  the  simple  means  of 
a  leaden  weight  and  the  torsion  given  by  his  fingers.  The  women 

1  Fuller  in  Hep.,  18'  3-79. 
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weave  the  thread  into  blankets,  which  sell  at  B&geawar  fair  at  from 
five  to  eight  rupees  each.  The  Tibetan  wool  can  be  delivered  at 
B&geswar  at  about  twenty  rupees  for  82tb.  The  coarser  wool  of 
the  Bhotiya  sheep  is  known  as  bagidlx  and  is  entirely  oonsnmed 
locally  for  local  wants.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect 
of  any  important  trade  arising  in  wool  with  Tibet.  The  ptukm  is 
limited  in  supply  and  fetches  uncleaned  from  Bs.  60  to  Bs.  70  per 
82tt>.  at  B&geswar,  and  the  trade  is  still  practically  a  monopoly  m 
the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  K&shmir  and  Ludhiina  manufac¬ 
turers  The  supply  of  sheep’s  wool  from  all  this  portion  of  Tibet 
can  hardly  exceed  15,000  inaunds  or  550  tons,  quite  insufficient  to 
establish  a  special  industry  and  the  supply  from  the  carrying  sheep 
is  consumed  locally.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  wool-trade  with  Tibet  will  find  some  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Tibetan  or  hill  pony  is  imported  from  Tibet  by  the  Bhotiyas 
and  is  generally  known  under  the  name  gthU.  Those  brought  from 
the  Chhainurti  district  are  held  in  high  repute  and  fetch  very  high 
prices.  The  price  of  the  ordinary  grunt  ranges  from  Bs.  1 50  to  Bs. 
300.  They  are  clumsy,  rough  and  small,  but  sagacious,  strong, 
active,  very  snre-footed  and  docile.  The  pony  in  more  common 
use  amongst  the  hill  people  is  the  banjdra  variety,  bred  in  large 
numbers  along  the  foot  of  the  lulls.  It  is  a  very  hardy,  useful  small 
sized  animal  and  does  most  of  the  carrying  work  between  the  plains 
and  the  hill  sanitaria.  It  is  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  rupees. 
Grass,  gram,  barley-meal,  urd  and  bhat  are  used  as  fodder  for  ponies, 
and  the  lost  is  the  only  grain  procurable  for  them  in  the  upper  pattis. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog — the  Tibetan  mas¬ 
tiff,  which  is  large,  strong  with  a  shaggy  coat,  very  fierce  and  well 
adapted  to  defend  the  flocks  of  its  owner  from  beasts  of  prey  and 
robbers  ;  and  the  hill  variety  of  the  common  pariah  dog  of  the  plains 
The  former  will  not  stand  well  the  heat  of  the  plains  and  owing  to 
its  fierce  disposition  is  an  undesirable  pet ;  the  latter  is  a  finer  and 
more  handsome  animal  than  his  brother  of  the  plains  and  bocoiues 
an  attached  and  faithful  companion.  Both  are  much  subject  to 
hydrophobia,  and  few  years  pass  without  its  occurrence  being 
brought  to  notice  unpleasantly.  I  have  heard  of  Tibetan  terriers, 
but  have  never  seen  them. 
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BIRDS.1 

The  hill  districts  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  are  about 
equally  distant  from  the  Brahmaputra  ou  the  one  hand  and  the 
Indus  on  the  other,  and  occnpy  the  central  portion  of  the  Him&layan 

range  proper.  The  birds  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya  approximate  to  the  Indo-  Malayan 
forms  in  the  lower  hills  ;  and  in  Nepal,  especially  to  the  north, 
the  fauna  is  characterised  by  many7  peculiar  and  striking  forms, 
but  few  of  which  are  as  yet  known  to  cross  the  Kali  into  Kumaun. 
In  the  Western  Himalaya,  the  fauna  approaches  to  that  of  the 
western  palsearctic  region,  and  Blragglers  from  among  some  of 
the  more  typical  forms  find  their  way  as  far  as  Garhw&l.  On 
the  north  the  mountain-haunting  species  of  the  Eastern  palsearctic 
region  are  found,  while  to  the  south  is  the  Indian  region  proper, 
with  its  fairly  distinctive  fauna.  The  commoner  birds  of  this  tract 
are  those  which  are  found  throughout  the  Himalayan  range,  but 
situated  as  it  is,  many  stragglers  from  the  surrounding  regions  are 
found  among  the  rarer  birds.  On  the  west  such  species  as  Coraciat 
garrula ,  Calacanthis  burtoni ,  and  others,  extend  into  Garhw&l ; 
on  the  north  stragglers  from  Tibet,  such  as  Corvus  tibetanus , 
Syrrhaptes  ti  beta  nut,  Perdiz  liodgsonice ,  Ac.,  are  occasionally  met 
with  ;  on  the  east,  Nepalese  forms,  such  as  Palceomit  javanicut , 
Oriolut  traillii,  Cissa  sinensis,  Henicurus  schistaceus ,  Yuliina  occipi¬ 
talis,  Ac.,  are  found  in  Kumaun.  Stragglers  from  the  lower 
Bengal  and  Indo- Malayan  forms,  such  as  Eurystomus  orientalis , 
Psarisomus  dalhousia,  Ac.,  are  found  in  the  lower  hills  and  sub- 
Him&layan  tracts  ;  while  many  of  the  species  inhabiting  tho  plains 
of  Northern  India  extend  iuto  the  Duns  and  outer  rsn<*es. 

1  Thj»  list  of  the  birds  found  In  the  Himalaya  between  the  Kali  and  the  Tons 
has  been  kindly  prepared  by  Captain  G.  Marshall,  a. a. 
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Bat  little  has  as  yet  been  recorded  of  natural  history  researches 
in  this  tract,  and  farther  observation*  would  probatyy  greatly 
extend  the  list  of  birds  now  given.  Probably  some  fifty  more  of 
the  eastern  forms  among  the  vultures,'  eagles,  owls,  kingfishers, 
horn  bills,  piculets,  barbels,  cuckoos,  sanbirds,  treecreepers,  wood- 
shrikes,  minivets,  flycatchers,  wrens,  shortwings,  ant  thrushes,  time¬ 
line  birds,  bnlbuls,  chats,  warblers,  pipits,  hilltits,Ac.,  will  be  found  to 
extend  into  Knmaan.  In  the  Dflus  1/s galurua  paluatria ,  Owdomia 
atriatug,  several  LocuaUlUa,  Bumeaia  graeili a,  Acridotktri*  gingi - 
uianut,  Porta* a  manutla ;  Rallut  atrimtua  and  Kailua  indioat 
may  almost  certainly  be  found,  though  their  occurrence  has  not  as 
yet  been  recorded.  Similarly,  on  the  northern  limits,  Grandal* 
ecelicolor;  Accentor  m Itaicua,  A.  atropkiatua,  A.  rubteuloidet ;  Pica 
bottanenais ,  Pyrrhoeonut  mlpinua  ;  and  Tetroogollua  tibetanua,  though 
not  yet  recorded,  will  probably  be  found  ;  several  species  of  Dnme- 
ticola  and  Pruparua  vinipectme  have  been  found  both  east  and  west 
of  this  tract,  but  not  as  yet  within  its  limits.  A  large  number  of 
the  birds  included  in  this  list  among  the  harriers,  reedwsrhlers, 
rubythroats,  warblers,  willow-wrens,  wagtails,  pipits,  pigeons,  quail, 
snipe,  sandpipers,  and  others,  are  regular  migrants,  to  be  found  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  probably  other  birds  of  these  classes  will  be 
found  from  time  to  time  ;  and  many  of  the  permanent  residents, 
which  pass  the  summer  in  the  higher  ranges,  are  found  in  winter 
in  the  glens  and  warm  valleys. 

AVES. 

(Nora — The  numbers  prefixed  art  those  of  Jordon’s  "Birds  ff  India”;  for  birds 
not  included  in  Jordon's  booh  the  number  of  the  most  nearly  allied  species  is  five*, 
the  addition  of  “bis,”  •ter”  frc,  as  Ike  ease  may  be.  The  references  in  brockets  feMem- 
ing  the  English  name  are  to  detailed  descriptions  of  the  specise'), 

1.  Vnltur  monachal,  the  great  brown  vulture  (Jardsa  I.,  «)•  S.eso  to  1  o,ss* 
feet ;  rare. 

a.  Otogjps  cairns,  the  black  king  rulture  (Jerdon  I.,  7).  Common  up  to 
about  8,000  feet. 

3.  (ter).  Gyps  hiaalayensis,  the  griffon  rulture  (S.  F.  VII.,  ***)•  From 

4,000  to  10,000  feet;  common. 

4.  Gyps  indicos,  the  long-billed  rulture  (S.  F.  VII.,  I*5)-  In ‘he  Dun.  and 

■ub-llimalayan  tracts. 

5.  Gyps  bengalen.il>,  the  white-backed  rulture  (JcrJou  1,10)  Comm  p 

to  about  5,000  feet. 
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«.  Neophron  ginglnianus,  the  white  scavenger  vnltnre  (Jerdon  L  1 1).  Com* 
nion  up  to  1,000  feet. 

f.  Qypaetua  barbatue,  the  Lammergeyer,  or  bearded  vulture.  (Jerdon  1, U), 
6,000  to  10,000  feet. 

0.  Falco  peregrinna,  the  peregrine  faleon  (Jerdon  I.,  SI).  In  the  Din,  rare |  a 
cold  weather  migrant. 

».  Falco  peregrinator,  the  abibm  faleon  (Jerdon  I.,  26).  From  8,000  to 
10,000  feet ;  a  permanent  resident. 

1 1.  Falco  jugger,  the  lugger,  falcon  (Jerdon  I.,  30).  The  Din,  Kumaun,  at 
low  elevations  /  rare. 

18.  Falco  subbuteo,  the  bobby  (Jerdon  I.,  83).  A  cold-weather  visitants  rare 
at  all  elevations. 

14.  Falco  severus,  the  Indian  hobby  (Jerdon  I.,  34)  Kumaun  and  Fast  Garh- 
w61 1  at  low  elevations  ;  rare. 

16.  Falco  cbiquera  i  the  red-beaded  merlin  (Jerdon- 1.,  831.  The  Din  and  warm 
▼alleys ;  not  uncommon. 

If.  Cerchneia  tinnuncolns,  the  kestTil  (Jerdon  I.r  38),  Common  at  all  eleva¬ 
tions  in  winter  'r  breeds  at  6,000  feet. 

19.  (bit)  Cerchneia  amurensia,  (he  eaatern  red-footed  keatril  (8.  F.  II.,  617). 
Rare. 

80.  Microhieraz  ccemleacena,  the  -white-naped  pigmy  falcon  (Jerdon  I.,  42). 
Kumann  ;  4,000  feet.  Rare. 

21.  Astur  palumbarlna,  the  goshawk  (Jerdon  I,  46).  9,000  to  16,000  feet 
permanent  resident. 

28.  Astur  badins,  the  ahlkra  (Jerdon  I.,  48),  Not  uncommon  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions. 

24  Accipiter  Diana,  the  aparrovhawk  (Jerdon  I.,  61).  Common  at  allele* 
rations  t  breeds  at  6,000  to  lo,Ooo. 

16.  Accipiter  virgatns,  the  Beara  aparrowhawk  (Jerdon  I.,  62).  Rare. 

24.  Aquila  chrysaetoa,  the  golden  eagle  (Jerdon  L,  66).  Rare  ;  at  great  ele¬ 
vations  near  the  snows. 

27.  Aqnila  mogllnik,  the  imperial  eagle  (S.  F.  I.,  260).  The  Dim  in  the  Cold 
weather  ;  rare. 

28  Aqnila  clanga,  the  spotted  eagle  (Jerdon  I.,  53).  The  Din  j  permanent 
resident ;  not  nncommon. 

29.  Aqnila  vindhyana,  the  Indian  tawny  eagle  (Jerdon  I.,  60).  The  Dun  j  per¬ 
manent  resident ;  not  uncommon. 

80.  Aquila  bastata,  the  long-legged  eagle  (Jerdon  I.,  62).  The  Dint  perma¬ 

nent  resident ;  not  uncommon. 

81.  Hieractus  pennatus,  the  booted  eagle  (Jerdon  L,  63)  In  the  Dun  and 

warm  valleys  very  rare. 

32.  Neopus  malaiensis,  the  block  eagle  (Jerdon  1.,  86).  6,000  to  10,000  feet  t 
rare. 

88.  Nisaetus  fasciaius,  Bonelli’s  eagle  (Jerdon  1 ,  67).  At  all  elevations,  but 
.  rare. 

84.  Llmnaetue  caligatus,  the  changeable  hawk-eagle  (Jerddo  1.,  70).  The 
Mb  and  warn-  ■  i. 
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J*  Limnactus  nipnlcnsis,  tbe  Nepal  hawk-eagle  (Jerdon  I.,  78).  5,000  to 
0,000  feel ;  rare. 

SO.  CircuctUH  gulheuM,  the  chart-toed  eagle  (Jerdon  70).  The  Die  and 
warm  valleys;  rare. 

39.  Spiloruis  eheela,  the  crested-serpent  eagle  ( Jerdon  I.,  77),  The  D4a  cod 
lower  hills;  n<u  uiuoiuinon. 

aO.  Pundioii  hallaetus,  the  osprey  (Jerdon  1*  80).  The  Dfin  and  valleya  el 
big  rivers. 

41  (6is)  Poiioaeiun  pi  imbeu.r,  the  Himalayan  fishing  eagle  (8.  F.  III.  J66). 

The  Dun  and  van  v»  o'  big  rivers. 

42.  Haliaetus  leucoiy  j  ho:*,  ihc  ring-tailed  fishing  eagle  (Jerdon  I.,  it).  Tba 
Duns  only. 

46.  Buteo  feior,  the  long  legged  buzzard  (Jerdon  I.,  88).  The  Dun  in  winter  | 

not  very  common. 

48  Buteo  Icuorephslus,  the  upland  buszsrd  (Jerdon  I.,  90).  At  great  ele¬ 
vations  i  i  itreiiu  ly  rare. 

47.  But'-o  plumipei,  the  harri.r  buzzard  (Jerdon  I.,  91)  Not  uncommon  from 

6 ,00 1 •  to  8,000  feet. 

48.  Butastur  It-esa,  the  wh'te-ejcd  bnzzard  (Jerdon  I.,  97).  The  Duns  only  ; 

rather  rare. 

60.  Urn  ns  cyaneus,  the  b  .n  ha  rier  (Jerdon  I.,  95).  The  lower  hills  in  winter 
only  ;  rare, 

51.  Circus  lencmrus  the  pale  harrier  (Jerdon  I.,  98).  The  Duos  ;  common 

in  winter  only 

6fi.  Circus  ciucraceua.  Montague's  harrier  (Jerdon  I.,  97).  The  Dfins  and 
lower  hills,  in  winter  only. 

63.  Circus  raeiano'euftis.,  the  pied  barrier  (Jerdon  I.,  98).  Tbc  Duns  aud  lower 
hills  in  winter  only  ;  very  rare. 

54.  Circus  serugiuosus,  the  rnarsli  harrier  (Jerdon  I.,  99).  The  Duns  only  ; 
common  in  winter. 

56.  Htliaslur  indus,  the  lirahminy  kite  (Jerdon  In  101).  The  Duns  ;  only  per¬ 
manent  ;  not  common. 

56.  Milvus  afflnis,  the  common  pariah  kite  (Jerdon  I.,  104).  .Common  op 
to  7,000  feet. 

56.  (6i«)  Miivus  govinda,  the  larger  Indian  kite  (Hume’s  rough  notes,  I 
p.  3981.  Not  uncommon  at  all  elevations. 

67.  Pernis  ptilorhynchue,  the  crested  honey  buzsnrd  (Jerdon  I.,  108).  The 
Dfins  and  warm  valleys. 

69.  Elanus  caeruleus,  the  black-winged  kite  (Jerdon  I.,  119).  The  Luos  and 
warm  valleys. 

61.  Stria  Candida,  the  gross  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  116),  The  Duns  and  outer  bills  ; 
uot  uncommon. 

63.  Syrniuru  newarense,  the  Nepal  brown  wood  owl  (Jerdc  i  I.,  1 29).  A  boa* 
6,000  to  8,000  feet ;  rare. 

66.  Syrnium  oc.ellatum,  the  mottled  wood  owl  (Jerdon  1 ,  123).  I  he  Duus  and 
warm  valleys. 
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M.  Syrnium  nivicolutn,  the  Himalayan  wood  owl  (Jerdon  1,124).  6,000  feet 
and  upwards  i  rare 

«7.  Asio  otus,  the  long-eared  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  1*5).  At  all  elevations  in  the 
winter;  rare. 

68.  Aaio  accipitrinus,  the  short-eared  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  1*6).  At  all  elevations 
In  the  winter ;  rare. 

•f.  Bubo  bengalenais,  the  rock  horned  owl  (Jerdon  I.  ISB).  The  Duns  and 
warm  valleys  only. 

70.  Bubo  coromandus,  the  dusky  horned  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  130).  The  Dins  and 

warm  Talleys. 

7*.  Ketnpa  ceylonensis,  the  brown  fish  owl  (Jerdon  I,,  189).  The  Duns  and 
warm  Talleys. 

74.  Scops  pennatus,  the  Indian  scope  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  136)  At  moderate  ele¬ 
vations  ;  not  common. 

74.  (bis)  Scops  sunu,  the  Indian  red  scops  owl  (Jerdon  1.,  137).  At  moderate 
elevations ;  not  common. 

74.  (tar)  Scops  spiloeephalue,  the  bare  foot  scope  owl  (S.  F.  Til.,  35U).  6,000 

to  8,0*i0  feet;  common. 

7f.  Scops  lettia,  the  Nepal  scops  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  13»)  Kumaan  only;  6,000 
feet ;  rare. 

75.  (bis)  Scops  plumipes,  the  plume-foot  scops  owl  (S.  F.  VII ,  957).  Garhwal 

only ;  rare. 

78.  (tar.)  Scops  bakkam.ena,  Tennant's  acopa  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  139.,  S.  F.  VII., 
960).  The  Duns  and  warm  valleys". 

78.  Carine  bratna,  the  Bpotted  awlet  (Jerdon  I.,  141).  The  Duns  only  |  not 
common. 

77.  Glaacidimn  radiatum,  the  jungle  owlet  (Jerdon  I.,  149).  The  Dins, 
common. 

7fc  Glancidhim  cnculoides,  the  large  barred  owlet  (Jerdon  I.,  146).  The  lower 
hills  np  to  6,000  feet. 

•ft.  Glaucidium  brodiei,  tbe  collared  pigruy  owlet  (Jerdon  I.,  146).  From  4,000 
to  10,001  feet  ;  tolerably  common. 

•1.  Ninox  lugubris,  the  dusky  hawk  owl  (Jerdon  I.,  147,  in  p  8F.  IV.,  285). 
The  D6ns  and  warm  valleys  ;  very  rare. 

88.  Hirundo  rustica,  the  common  swallow  (Jerdon  I.,  157).  Not  uncommon  at 
5,000  to  10,000  feet. 

86.  Hirundo  fllifera,  the  wire-tailed  swallow  (Jerdon  I.,  169).  Tbe  Duns  only; 
common. 

88.  (bis).  Hirundo  nipalcnsis,  the  Himalayan  mosque  swsllow  (S.  F.  V.  262> 

Common  up  to  8,ooo  feet. 

•6.  Hirundo  fluvicola,  the  Indian  cliff  swallow  (Jerdon  I.,  16i>  The  Dfinc 
only  ;  very  local, 

89.  Cotyle  sinensis,  the  Chinese  sand  martin  (Jerdon  I,,  160.  Tbe  Duns  only ; 

common, 

91.  Ptigonoprogne  rupestris,  the  crag  martin  (Jerdon  1.,  I66>  From  7,000  to 
10,000  feet ;  rare. 
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93.  Chelidon  kaahmirensis,  the  Kashmir  martin  (Jerdon  I.,  H7).  Jrron  7  fM$ 
to  10,000  feet ;  Dot  common. 

99.  Cypselus  melba,  the  alpine  swift  (Jerdon  I.,  175).  Common  at  9,000  to 
9,ooo  feet. 

99.  Cypaelus  apus,  the  European  swift  (Jerdon  I.,  177).  At  9,000  to  10,000 
feet;  very  rare. 

100.  Cypaelua  affinia,  the  common  Indian  swift  (Jerdon  I.,  177).  Very  non- 
won  up  to  8,000  feet. 

103.  Collocalia  unicolor,  the  Indian  swiftiet  (Jerdon  I.,  189).  At  5,000  to  9 /MX) 

feet;  not  uncommon. 

104.  Dandroehelidcn  coronafcus,  the  Indian  created  swift  (Jerdon  I.,  IBS).  Tho 

Dfins  only ;  very  rare. 

107  Caprimulgus  indicus.  The  jungle  nightjar  (Jerdon  I.,  199).  Up  to  abooft 
4,000  feet ;  not  common. 

109.  Caprimulgus  albonotatus,  the  large  Bengal  nightjar  (Jerdon  I,  194).  Up 
to  about  4,000  feet ;  common. 

119.  Caprimulgus  asiaticus,  the  common  Indian  nightjar  (Jerdon  L,  197).  Up 
to  6,000  feet ;  not  common. 

114.  Caprimulgus  monticolus,  Franklin’s  nightjar  (Jerdon  I.,  199).  The  E6ne 
and  up  to  6,000  feet ;  common. 

117.  Merops  viridis,  the  common  bee-eater  (Jerdon  I.,  905).  The  D6na only; 

very  common. 

118.  Merops  pliilippcnsis,  the  bine-tailed  bee-eater  (Jerdon  I.,  107).  The  Ddua 

and  warm  valleys;  local. 

119.  Merops  swainsonl,  the  chesnnt-headed  bee-eater  (Jerdon  L,  90S ;  8.  F.  II. 

163).  The  Duns ;  local. 

139.  Nyctiornis  athertoni,  the  biue-ruffed  bee-eater  (Jerdon  I.,  911).  The  Dia«f 

local. 

199.  Coraciaa  indica,  the  common  roller  (Jerdon  L,  914).  The  DGas;  common. 
190.  Coracia  garrula,  the  European  roller  (Jerdon  I.,  91B).  The  Bhagirati  val¬ 
ley  ;  a  very  rare  straggler. 

126.  Eurystomus  orientalis,  the  broad-billed  roller  (Jerdon  I.,  119).  Kunsaon 
Bhdbar ;  very  rare. 

197.  Pelargopsis  gurial,  the  Indian  atork-billed  kingfisher  (Jordon  I.,  929),  Tho 
Duns ;  rare. 

129.  Halcyon  smyrnensis,  the  white-breasted  kingfisher  (Jerdon  I.,  224).  The 
Duns ;  common. 

194.  Alneda  bengalensis,  the  little  Indian  kingfisher  (Jerdon  L,  330).  Common 
along  the  big  rivers. 

136.  Ceryle  rud is,  the  pied  kingfisher  (Jerdon  1^  299).  The  Dfins  only ;  com¬ 

mon. 

137.  Ceryle  guttata,  the  large-crested  pied  kingfisher  (Jerdon  I.,  334).  The  D&ns 

and  warm  valleys. 

138.  Psarisomus  daihousic,  the  yellow- throated  broad-bill  (Jerdon  1,  936). 

From  3,000  to  8,000  feet. 

140,  Dichoccros  car  at  us,  the  great  hornhill  (Jerdon  L,  249).  The  Duns  and 

aub-Hiiualayan  forests. 
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149.  Hydroclesa  nffinis,  the  Dchra  Dfin  bombill  (Jordon  I.,  247).  The  Duns 
only  ;  not  uncommon. 

144.  Ocyceroe  biroetris,  the  common  grey  hornbill  (Jordon  I.,  248).  The  Dun* 
only. 

147.  Palssoinie  nipaleneis,  the  northern  rose-barred  paroquet  (S.  F  I.,  335,  nnd 

11.,  10).  The  Ddiis  Only;  common. 

14tk  Palcornis  torqwatui,  the  rose-winged  paroquet  (Jcrdon  I.,  257).  The  Duns 
and  worm  Talleys  ;  common. 

149.  Palreornio  purpurcus,  the  rose-headed  paroquet  (S.  F.  II.,  15).  IhcDdns 
and  warm  valleys  j  common. 

14a  Palsaornlo  achisticcps,  the  alaty-hcadcd  paroquet  (Jcrdon  I.,  261).  From 
4,000  to  6,000  feet ;  common. 

lit.  Palasornla  jnvanicue,  the  red-breasted  paroquet  (Jcrdon  I.,  262).  In  tha 
warn  valleys ;  not  common. 

154.  Plcus  hlmalnyensis,  the  Ilimnlayan  pled  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  1  ,  269). 
From  5,000  o  10,000  feet. 

167.  Ficus  macei,  the  Indian  spotted  woodpecker.  (Jcrdon  I.,  272).  From  the 
D6ns  to  4,000  feet 

169.  Plcus  brnnneifrons,  the  brown-fronted  woodpecker  (Jerdon  I.,  273).  The 

D6ns  to'4,000  feet. 

160.  Picas  mahrsttensis,  the  yellow-fronted  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  1  ,  274).  The 
Duns  only. 

141.  Hypopicus  hyperythrus,  the  rufous-bellicd  pied  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  I.,  274). 
From  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

163.  Yungipicus  pygmwne,  the  Himalayan  pigmy  woodpecker  (Jerdon  I.,  277). 

From  2,000  to  6,000  feet. 

164.  Yungipicus  nanas,  the  southern  pigmv  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  I.,  278).  The 

Dfins  only. 

166.  Chrysocolaptes  snltaneus,  the  golden -backed  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  I.,  281). 
From  3,0u0  to  9,000  feet ;  rare. 

146.  Muellerlpicus  pulrerulentus,  the  large  slaty  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  I.,  284). 
The  Duns  only;  very  rare. 

170.  Gccinus  squamatue,  the  scaly-bellicd  green  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  1  ,  286). 

From  4,000  to  8,000  feet ;  common, 

171.  Gecinus  atriolatus,  the  lesser  Indian  erren  woodpecker  (Jerdon  I..  287). 

The  Duns  only  ;  rare. 

172.  Gecinus  occipitalis,  the  black-naped  green  woodpecker  (Jcrdon  I.,  287). 

From  4,000  to  8,000  feet;  common. 

173.  Cbrysophlcgmn  Ijnvinucha,  the  large  yellow-naped  woodpecker  (Jcrdon 

1.,  26.9).  From  2,000  to  6,000  feet. 

174.  Chrysoplilcgona  chlorolnphus,  the  lesser  yellow-naped  woodpecker  (Jer¬ 

don  I.,  389).  The  Pun?  and  wnrm  valleys  ;  rare, 

178.  Micropternus  phwnceps,  the  Bengal  rufous  woodpecker  (Jerdon  I.,  294). 
The  Duns  end  warm  valleys  ;  rare. 

180.  Brochypternu?  aurlntius,  the  common  goldback  woodpecker  (Jerdon  I.,  295). 
The  Duns  only  ;  very  common. 
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1*9.  Tigs  shoril,  the  Urge  three -toed  woodpecker  (Jerdoo  I.,  MS).  The  Dfina 
end  worm  Talleys ,  rare. 

Its.  Vifia  innominate,  the  speckled  plcolet  (Jerdon  I.,  800).  From  t,000  to 
5,000  feet  i  not  euoommon. 

1M.  Yunx  to  rq  nil  Is,  the  wryneck  (Jerdon  I.,  903).  The  Mu  only;  not  nnootn- 
mon. 

191.  Megalmma  mershellorum,  the  Marshall's  berbet  (Jerdon  L,  90S).  From 
4,000  to  0,000  feet  |  oommoa. 

l*t.  Megalwma  hodgsoui,  Hodgson’s  green  berbet  (Jerdoo  I  ,  SOS).  The  wsrtn 
▼alleys  i  oommon. 

199.  Megelnms  cenloeps,  Frenkln's  green  berbet  (Jerdon  I.,  910).  The  Seweliks 
end  Bhfibar  only. 

191.  Megelume  esletlce,  the  blue-throated  berbet  (Jerdon  I.,  US).  The  werm 
▼elleys  only. 

197.  Xentholseme  hemecephels,  the  crimson-breasted  berbet  (Jerdon  I.,  915). 
The  Dfins  only  j  common. 

199.  Cueulas  cenoros,  the  common  cnckoo  (Jerdon  f..  829).  A  rammer  migrant. 
900.  Cuculus  strlatus,  the  Himalayan  cuckoo  (Jerdon  I.,  SIS).  Cummon  from 
8,000  to  7,000  feet. 

201.  Cuculus  polioeephalus,  the  hoery-beeded  cnckoo  (Jerdon  I.,  914).  Com¬ 
mon  up  to  6,000  feet. 

903.  Cuculus  micropterus,  tbe  Indian  cuckoo  (Jerdon  I.,  996).  Common  up  to 
about  6,000  feet. 

90S.  Ilieroooccyx  rarlns,  the  oommon  hawk-cnckoo,  (Jerdon  I.,  SIS).  The 
04ns  only  t  common. 

9o7.  Hierococcyx  sparverioides,  the  large  hawk-cockoo  (Jerdon  I*  831).  From 
5,000  to  5,000  feet  i  common. 

909.  Cacomantis  passerinus,  tbe  Iodian  plaintire  cuckoo  (Jerdon  I.,  535).  The 

Dfins  and  warm  Talleys ;  rare. 

910.  Suruiculus  lugubrfs,  the  Drongo  cnckoo  (Jerdon  I.,  93fl)  Tbe  Dfina 

and  warm  Talleys ;  rare. 

911.  Cbrysococcyx  maculates,  the  emerald  cnckoo,  (Jerdon  L,  936.,  8.  F.  VI., 

161).  From  3,000  to  5,000  feet;  rare. 

919.  Coccystes  jacobinus,  the  pled-erested  cnckoo  (Jerdon  I.,  339).  Up  to  4,000 
feet ;  common  in  the  rains. 

9 1 4.  Eudynamia  honorata,  the  koel  ( J erdon  I.,  349).  The  Duna  only  t  common 
in  the  hot  weather. 

917.  Centrococcyx  ruflpennis,  the  common  coucal  (Jerdon  I.,  348).  The  Dfins 
only. 

990.  Taccocua  sirkee,  the  Bengal  sirkecr  (Jerdon  I.,  869).  The  Dfins  only. 

226.  JSthopyga  miles,  the  Himfilayan  red  honey-sucker  (Jerdou  I.,  361).  The 
warm  Talleys  only. 

927.  .Xthopyga  gouldis,  the  purple-tailed  red  hoDey-sucker  (Jerdon  I.,  364). 
The  warm  Talleys  only. 

228.  uEthopyga  ignicauda,  the  fire-toiled  red  lioney-suckcr  (Jerdou  I.,  345% 
The  warm  valleys  ouly. 
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1M.  jSthopyga  nlpalensia,  the  maroon -backed  honey -sucker  (Jerdon  I,  3M). 
From  2,000  to  >,000  feet. 

MO.  JEthopyga  horsfleldii,  the  green-backed  honey-sucker  Jcrdon  I.,  Ml). 
The  warm  valleys  only. 

Ml.  JEthopyga  saturaU,  the  black-breaated  honey-aucker  (Jerdon  L,  Ml). 
From  S, ooo  to  5,000  feet. 

M4.  Cumyria  aalatica,  the  purple  honey^ncker  (Jerdon  I.,  570).  Up  to  1,000 
feet;  common. 

2*3.  Cinnyria  lofcema,  the  large  purple  honey-ancker  (Jerdon  1 ,  575).  The 
Dehra  Dun  ;  a  rare  atraggler. 

535.  Dicaeum  erythrorhynchua,  Tickell’a  flower-pecker  (Jerdon  I.,  574).  Tka 
Duns  only  ;  not  common. 

940.  Plprisoina  agile,  the  thick-billed  flower-pecker  (Jerdon  .I,  574).  The 
Dune  and  warm  ralleya. 

541.  Mysaothc  igr.ipectus,  the  flre-breaated  flower-pecker  (Jerdon  I.,  377). 
Komaun  only  rery  rare. 

945.  Cert  him  himalayana,  the  Himalayan  tree-creeper  (Jerdon  L,  510).  From 
4,000  to  5,000  feet;  common. 

945.  Salpornia  apilonota,  the  apolted  grey-creeper  (Jerdon  1 , 555).  The  Duna 
only ;  rare. 

147.  Tichodroma  mnriaria,  the  red-winged  wall-creeper  (Jerdon  I.,  383},  Not 
uncommon. 

949.  Sitta  himalayenaia,  the  white-tailed  nuthatch  (Jerdon  I4  385).  From 

6,000  to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

950.  Situ  castaneorentria  j  the  cheanut- bellied  nuthatch  (Jerdon  1.,  Sb6) 

The  Duna  only. 

951.  8itU  cianamomeorentria,  the  cinnamon-bellied  nuthatch  (Jerdon  I., 357). 

From  2,000  to  4,000  feet. 

955.  Dendrophila  frontalia,  the  relret- fronted  bine  nuthatch  (Jerdon  I.,  385) 
From  3,000  to  5,000  feet. 

954.  Upnpa  epops,  the  European  hoopoe  (Jerdon  I.,  390)  Not  rery  common. 

955.  Upnpa  ceylonenaia,  the  Indian  hoopoe  (Jerdon  1.,  392).  The  Diins  and 

warm  valleys  common. 

355.  Lanins  lahtora,  the  Indian  grey  ahrike  (Jerdon  L,  400),  The  Duna  only; 
rare. 

557.  Lanius  erythoDotna,  the  rufous-backed  ahrike  (Jerdon  L.  403).  Up  to  4,000 
fiet ;  common. 

557.  Lanius  caniceps,  the  pale  rufous-backed  shrike  (8.  F.  VII.,  57  0*  The 
(***•)  Dehra  Dun  ;  rare. 

558.  Lanius  tephronotus,  the  grey-backed  ahrike  (Jerdon  I.,  403).  From  2,0 oo 

to  4,000  feet;  common. 

359.  Lanina  nigriceps,  the  black-headed  ahrike  (Jerdon  I.,  404).  From  5,500  to 
5,0M  feet ;  rare. 

SCO.  Lanina  vittatus,  the  bay-hacked  shrike  (Jerdon  I.,  403).  The  Dfins  and 
warm  ralleya. 

sci.  Lanius  crisutna,  the  brown  shrike  (Jerdon  I.,  40C).  In  the  cold  weather 
only ;  not  common. 
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*65.  Tephrodnrnls  pomlioeriana,  (he  common  woodihrike  (Jerdon  416). 
TLc  Dung  only. 

MJ.  {bit)  Himipus  capiUlis,  the  Himalayan  pied  shrike  (ft.  f.  I.,  466).  The 
Ofina  and  np  to  6,400  feet ;  rare 

WM.  Volrocirora  aykeaii,  the  black-headed  cockoo  ahrike  (Jardon  I.,  4,4)  Th J 
Dio  a  and  warm  Talley*  ;  rare. 

•41.  Volrocirora  melaachiata,  the  dark  grey  cuckoo  ahrike  (Jerdon  L,  All). 
Up  to  7,Ot'U  feet;  not  common. 

•70.  Orancalua  tuacei,  the  large  cuckoo  ahrike  ( Jerdon  I.,  41 7).  The  Dina 
only  |  rare. 

•71.  Pericrocotua  apedoana,  the  large  miuiret  (Jerdoo  (.,  416).  Up  to  6,000 
feet;  not  uncommon. 

•IS.  Pericrocotua  hrerirostris,  the  ahort-biUed  miniret  (Jerdoo  I.,  4*1).  Up 
to  6,000  feet;  common. 

•76.  Pericrocotua  roaeat,  the  roay  miniret  (Jerdon  L,  496).  The  Dine  and 

warm  valley*. 

•76.  Pericrocotua  peregrin oa,  th*  small  miniret  (Jerdon  L,  416).  The  Dins 
only ;  common. 

•76.  Buchanga  atra,  the  common  drongo-shrike  (Jerdon  L  497).  Up  to  4,000 
feet ;  common. 

•79.  Dicrurus  anuectana,  the  crow-billed  drongo  (Jerdon  I.,  460).  la  the  warm 
valleys ;  rare. 

•60.  Buchanga  longicandata,  the  loDg- tailed  drongo  (Jerdon  I.,  460).  From  4,000 
to  7,000  feet ;  common. 

*61.  Buchanga  cuerulesceus,  the  white-bellied  drongo  (Jerdon  L,  406).  The 
Duns  and  warm  valleys  |  rare. 

•89.  Chaptia  enea,  the  bronzed  drongo  (Jerdon  I.,  481).  la  the  warm  valleys  , 
very  rare. 

264.  Disaemurus  grandli,  the  large  racket-tailed  drongo  (Jerdoo  I.,  486).  In  the 
warm  valieye ;  rare. 

•66.  Chibin  bottentotta,  the  hair-crested  drongo  (Jerdon  I.,  489).  In  tho 
warm  Talleys;  rare. 

167.  Artjmus  fuacus,  the  ashy  swallow  skrike  (Jerdon  L,  441).  From  SfOOO  to 

5,oo O  feet  ;  common. 

•86.  Muscipeta  paradisii,  the  paradise  flycatcher  (Jerdon  I.,  449).  In  the  Duns 
and  warm  ralleya ;  common. 

190.  Myiagra  azures,  the  black-naped  bine  flycatcher  (Jerdon  I,  460).  In  the 
warm  ralleya  i  rare. 

Ml.  Leucocerca  albicollia,  the  white-throotod  faataU  (Jerdon  I.,  461).  From 
2.000  to  6,000  feet ,  common. 

Hi,  Leucocerca  aureola,  the  white-browed  fan  tail  (Jerdon  I.,  462).  The  Dine 
only ;  common. 

29-4.  Chelidorhvnx  hypoxantha,  the  yellow-bellied  fantnil  (Jerdon  !.,  466). 
The  warm  valleys  ;  rare. 

996.  Culicicapa  ceylonenaia,  the  grey-headed  flyoetetaer  (Jerdon  I.,  466).  Up 
to  8,000  feet ;  very  common. 
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lt(  H«mlohe1idon  siblrlcna,  the  aooty  flyeatoher  (Jordon  I.,  418).  from 
0,000  to  10,000  feet  i  common. 

997.  Alseonax  latirostris,  the  southern  brown  flyoatchar  (Jordon  I.,  Ml). 

From  9,000  to  0,000  fart  i  common. 

901.  Btoporala  melanops,  the  rerdlter  flyoatcber  (Jordon  I.,  409).  From  4,000 
to  8,000  feet  |  common. 

904.  Cyornla  rubeculoldea,  tbe  bine-throated  redbreast  (Jordon  I.,  400).  Up 
to  9,000  feet  i  not  common. 

910.  Mnsclcapnla  anperciliaria,  the  white-browed  bine  flycatcher  (Je  rdon  I., 
470).  Up  to  8,000  feet  ;  common. 

914.  NUtara  anndara,  the  rnfoua-bellied  fairy  hlnechat  (Jordon  I., 479).  Up 
to  8,000  feet;  not  common. 

919.  Slphia  atrophiat a,  tb*  orange  gorgetted  flycatcher  (Jerdon  I.,  478).  From 
9,080  to  8,000  feet  t  very  rare. 

980.  Blphla  lenoomelanura,  the  alaty  flycatcher  (Jordon  I.,  479)  From  8,000 
to  7,000  feet  |  rare. 

998.  (4w).  Erythrosterna  parra,  the  white-tailed  robin  flycatcher  (Jerdon  I., 

491.  8.  F-V.,  471).  The  Dudi  ;  common. 

999.  (tar.)  Erythrosterna  hyperythra,  the  rufous- bellied  robin  flycatcher  (8. 

F.  V  ,  471).  The  Dfina  j  rare. 

998.  Erythrosterna  maoulata,  the  little  pied  flycatoher  (Jerdon  I.,  488).  From 
9,000  to  8,000  feet  t  rare, 

988.  Troglodytea  nipalenais,  the  Nepal  wren  (Jerdon  I.,  491).  From  4,000  to 
10,000  feet  i  rare. 

949.  Myiophonua  temminckit.  the  yellow-bellied  whlatling  tbruah  (Jerdon  I., 

800).  Common  up  to  8,000  feet. 

945.  Pitta  brachyura,  the  yellow-breasted  ground  thrush  (Jerdon  I.,  609). 
Not  rare  up  to  5,000  feet. 

947.  Clnclua  asiaticua,  the  brown  water  ousel  (Jerdon  I.,  508).  Common  up 
to  6(ooo  feet. 

950.  Zootbera  montlcola,  the  large  brown  thrush  (Jerdon  I.,  509).  Bare,  8,000 

to  9,000  feet. 

951.  Cyanocinclus  cysnua,  the  bine  rock  thrush  (Jerdon  I.,  6ii).  In  (he  Duns 

and  low  hills  in  the  cold  weather. 

369.  Petropblla  erythrogaster,  the  chesnut-bellied  thrush  (Jerdon  I.  514).  5,000 
to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

853.  Petrophila  olnclorhyncha,  the  blue-beaded  chat  thrush  (Jerdon  J.,  515). 
3,000  to  0,000  feet  |  common. 

355.  Qeocichla  oitrloa,  the  orange-beaded  ground  thrush  (Jerdon  I.,  617).  Up 
to  6  000  feet  j  not  common. 

358.  Gcochhla  nnicolor.  the  dusky  ground  thrush  (Jerdon  I.,  619).  Up  to 
8,000  feet ;  common. 

367.  Turdulus  wardli,  Ward’s  pied-blackbird  (Jerdon  I.,  620).  5,000  to  8,000 
feet ;  common. 

958.  Geocichla  dissimilis,  the  ramble  picd-blackbird  (Jerdon  I.,  531).  7,000 
feet  i  rory  rare. 
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Ml.  Merula  boulboul,  the  grey-winged  btaekbird  (Jerdoo  I.,  625).  Up  to 
6,000  feet  i  common. 

302.  Merula  albocincta,  the  white-collared  ouzel  (Jardon  I.,  526).  6,000  to 
8,000  feet ;  not  rare. 

363.  Merula  castanca,  the  grey-headed  ouzel  (Jerdon  I.,  6M).  6,000  to  8,060 
feet ;  rare. 

965.  Turdua  atrogularis,  the  black-throated  thruah  (Jerdon  I.,  522).  Common 
in  the  cold  weather. 

368.  Turdua  viacivorua,  the  miaael  thruah  (Jerdon  I.,  531).  6,000  10  10,000. 
feet;  not  common. 

970.  Oreocincla  molliaaima,  the  plain-backed  mountain  thruah  (Jerdon  I ,  533). 
VeVy  rare. 

371.  Oreocincla  dauma,  the  email-billed  mountain  thruah  (Jerdon  I.,  533).  Up 
to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

962.  Grammatoptila  atriata,  the  striated  jay  thrush  (Jerdon  II.,  1 1).  5,000  to 
8,noo  feet ;  not  common. 

86.  Pyctorhis  sinensis,  the  yellow-oyed  babbler  (Jerdon  II.,  16).  Up  to  3,000 
feut ;  common. 

392.  Stochyris  pyrrhops,  the  red-billed  wren  babbler  (Jerdon  II.,  12).  3,000 
6,000  feet  j  rare. 

403.  Pomatorhinus  Ieucogaster,  Gould’s  scimitar  babbler  (Jerdou  II.,  SO).  The 
Duus  and  warm  valleys  ;  rare 

405.  Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys,  tbc  rusty-cheeked  scimitar  babbler  (Jerdon 
II.,  81)  3,'»oo  to  6,000  feet ;  common, 

407.  Garrulax  leucolophus,  the  wbite-crested  laughing  thrush  (Jerdon  II.,  as). 
The  Duus  and  warm  valleys. 

411.  Garrulax  albognlaris,  the  white-throated  laughing  thrush  (Jerdou  II.,  31). 
6,000  to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

415.  Troclialopteron  erythrocepbalum,  the  red-beaded  laughing  thrush  (Jer¬ 
dou  II.,  43).  5,000  to  8,000  feet ;  common, 

418.  Trochalopterou  variegatum,  the  variegated  laughing  thruah  (Jerdon  II., 
45).  2,000  to  5,000  feet ;  rare. 

421.  Troehaloptcrou  rufogularc,  the  fufous -chinned  laughing  thrush  (Jerdon 
II.,  47).  2,000  to  5,000  feet ;  rare. 

425.  Trochalopterou  lineatum,  tbc  streaked  laughing  thrush  (Jerdon  II.,  5i>). 
4,000  to  8,000  feet ;  very  common. 

427.  Actinodnrn  egertoui,  the  rufous  bar-wing  (Jerdou  II,,  52).  6,000  to  8,000 
feet ;  rare. 

420.  Bibia  capiatrata,  tlie  black  headed  sibia  (Jerdon  II.,  54).  4,000  to  8,000 
feet ;  very  comrnou. 

432.  Malacocircus  terricolor,  the  Bengal  babbler  TJerdon  II.,  69).  The  Duns 
only. 

436.  Argya  inalcolmi,  the  large  grey  babllcr  (Jerdon  II.,  64).  The  Duos  only. 

438.  Cliatarrhosa  cauJata,  the  atriated  bush-babbler  (Jerdon  II.,  67).  The  Duns 

only. 

439.  Chattrrhoea earlii,  the  striated  reed-babbler  (Jerdon  II.,  65).  The  Dun 

only. 
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444.  Hyptlpetea  paaroldea,  the  Himalayan  black  bulbul  (Jerdon  II.,  77).  ajQuo 
to  8,060  feet  t  common 

447.  Hypalp  tea  mcleilandi,  the  rufoua-belliod  bulbul  (Jerdon  IL,  7#).  From 
8,000  to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

486.  Rubigula  flaviventris,  the  black-created  yellow  bnlbul  (Jerdon  II.,  09). 
3,coo  to  0,000  feet »  rare. 

488.  Otocompsa  leucogenya,  the  white-checked  created  bulbul  (Jerdon  II.,  Do). 
U  p  to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

461.  Pycnonotua  pygeua,  the  common  Dengal  bulbul  (Jerdon  II ,  93).  Dp  to 
7,000  feet  i  common. 

468.  Fycnonotus  lmraorrhaua,  the  common  Madraa  bnlbnl  (Jerdon  II.,  94) 
The  Duns  only. 

465.  Phyllornis  aurifrona,  the  gold-fronted  green  bulbul  (Jerdon  II.,  99)  The 

Dfiua  and  warm  valleya. 

466,  Fhyllornla  hardwickii,  the  bine-winged  green  bulbul  (Jerdon  II.,  100). 

Up  to  6,OOj  feet,  not  rare. 

468.  Iora  typhia,  the  white-winged  gTeen  bnlbnl  (Jerdon  II.,  103).  The  Diins 
and  warm  valleya. 

470.  Oriolua  knndoo,  the  Indian  golden  oriole  (Jerdon  II.,  107).  Up  to 

4,000  feet ;  connnou. 

471.  Oriolua  indicus,  the  black-naped  Indian  oriole  (Jerdon  11.,  109).  The 

Dtins  only  j  rare. 

478-  Oriolua  melanocephiilna,  the  black-headed  oriole  (Jerdon  II.,  1 10).  The 
D6na  and  warm  valleys. 

474.  Oriolua  trailiii,  the  maronne  oriole  (Jerdon  II.,  119)  Kumaon  only;  rare. 
478.  Copaychi  ■;  saulaiis,  the  n.agpie  robin  (Jerdon  II.,  114).  Up  to  4,000 feet; 
common. 

476.  Kittaciucla  macroura,  tbc  ahamu  (Jerdon  II.,  116).  In  the  Dana  only; 

very  rare. 

477.  Myiomela  leucurn,  the  white-tailed  bine-chat  (Jerdon  II.,  118).  6,000  to 

6,000  feet;  very  rare. 

480.  Thamnobia  cambaieusia,  the  brown-backed  Indian  robin  (Jerdon  II. »  122). 
The  Duna  only  ;  common. 

49).  Pratimola  caprata,  the  white-winged  black  robin  (Jerdon  II.,  193).  Up 
to  6,000  feet ;  common. 

488.  I  raiincola  iudicus,  the  Indian  bush -chat  (Jerdon  II.,  124).  Up  to  5,000 
feet ;  common. 

48C.  Pratiucola  ferreus,  the  dark-grey  bush-chat  (Jerdon  II.,  127).  Up  to 
8,000  feet ;  common. 

497.  Ruticilla  ruflventris,  the  Indian  redstart  (Jerdon  II.,  137).  The  Duns 

and  warm  valleys. 

498.  Ruticilla  hodgsoui,  Hodgson's  redstart  (Jerdon  II.,  138).  Near  the  snows; 

rare. 

499.  Ruticilla  erythogastra,  the  white-winged  redstart  (Jerdon  II.,  139).  Neor 

the  snows ;  rare. 

833.  Ruticilla  frontalis,  the  blue-fronted  redstart  (Jerdon  JJ.,  141).  Near  the 


suows-,  common. 
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504  Tin  tie  ilia  eotruleocephala,  the  blue- headed  redstart  (Jerdon  n ,  141).  Ia 

the  higher  valleys  ;  common. 

505.  Rhyaeomiti  fnliginoena,  the  plumbeous  vater-robin  (Jerdoa  IL,  14»).  Dp 
to  the  snow  level ;  common. 

404.  Chainarrornis  leucoeephslus,  the  white-oapped  redstart  (Jerdoa  IL,  143). 
Up  to  the  »nnw  level ;  common. 

507.  Larvivors  supercillarie,  the  bine  woodchst  (Jerdon  II.,  145).  Ia  valleye, 
3,000  to  8,000  fe«t. 

505.  Ienthie  cyanura,  the  wbite-breaated  blue  woodehat  (Jerdon  II.,  140). 
From  4.000  to  8,000  feet, 

51t.  Calliope  kamt«chatkenaia,  the  comn'in  ruby-throat  (Jerdon  II.,  10  0). 
The  D6ns  in  the  cold  weather. 

519.  Calliope  pectoralis,  the  white-tailed  ruby-throat  (Jerdon  II.,  Ill),  lathe 
elevated  valleys. 

514.  Cyanecula  euecica,  the  Indian  blue-thioat  (Jerdon  II.,  lit).  In  the  Deat 

in  winter. 

615.  Acrocephslas  strntorius,  the  large  red-warhier  (Jerdon  II  ,  154).  In  the 
Dune  in  winter. 

515.  Acroeephnlnv  dametorum,  the  leaner  red-warbler  (Jerdoa  II.,  151).  The 

valleys  and  lower  hills. 

614.  Acrocephalus  agrloelus,  the  paddy-teld  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  150).  The 
valleye  and  lower  hilla. 

637.  (Sit.)  Horornis  pallidus,  the  pale  bill-warbler  (8.  F.  HI.,  141).  From 
4,000  to  8,0'»0  feet  j  rare. 

630.  Orthotomua  sutorja,  the  Indian  tailor-bird  (Jerdon  II,,  105).  The  Dune 
and  warm  valleye. 

6S5.  Prinia  stewartl,  8tewart’s  wren-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  171).  The  Dfint 
only ;  common. 

696.  Prinia  gracilis,  Franklin's  wren-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  170).  Common  at 
moderate  elevations. 

597.  Prinia  cinereo-capitla,  Hodgsons’  wren- warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  171).  The 
Dfins  and  lower  bills. 

596.  Prinia  hodgsoni,  tbe  Malabar  wren-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  178)  Probably 
identical  with  No.  536. 

630.  Craticola  cursitans,  the  rufons  graae-warbler  (Jerdon  II  ,  174).  The  Ddna 
only ;  rare. 

649.  Drymmca  inornate,  the  common  wren-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  170).  The 
Duns  only ;  common. 

044#  (lie  )  Drymoeca  rnfescene,  the  great  rufous  wren  warbler  (8.  F.  I.,  497). 
The  Duns  only  ;  rare. 

347.  8uya  crinigera,  the  brown  mooutein  wren-warbler  (Jrdon  II.,  109). 
At  8,t)00  to  8,800  feet. 

540:  Suya  atrigularis,  the  black-breasted  wren-warbler  (Jerdon  IL,  184).  From 
4,000  to  6,000  feet ;  rare. 

351.  Frankliniu  huchnnani,  the  rufous-f routed  wren-waiblcr  (Jordon  IL,  I8§X 
The  Duns  only  ;  rare. 
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BBS.  Hypolais  rsma,  Sykes’  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  189).  The  Dune  only  |  not 

common. 

66«.  I’hylloscnpus  tristis,  the  brown  tree-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  190).  The  D6na 
in  the  cold  weather. 

SAt  Phylloacopus  msgnirostris,  the  large-billed  tree-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  1*1). 
Not  uncommon. 

869.  Phylloacopus  nitidus,  the  bright-green  tree-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  198). 
Not  common. 

060.  Phylloacopus  viridanus,  the  greenish  tree-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  193). 
Common  in  the  cold-weather. 

060.  (Ai*.)  Phylloacopus  tytli-rl,  Tytler’s  tree-warbler  (8.  F.  III.,  S43N) 
Kumaun  only  i  rare. 

C61.  Phylloacopus  atflnis,  Tickell’s  tree-warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  194).  In  the  cold 
weather  ,  not  common. 

ttf.  Phylloacopus  indices,  the  olivaceous  tree-warbler  (Jerdon  II ,  194).  In 
tho  cold-weather  ;  rare 

066.  Reguloldes  occ  ipitalis,  the  large  crowned  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  196)  Dehra 
Dun  ;  very  rare. 

060.  (At*.)  Ufguloides  humli,  Brook’s  tree-warbler  (S.  F.  VII.,  131).  In  the 
Duns  only  ;  common  in  winter. 

666.  Reguloidea  proregulus,  the  yellow-rumpea  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  197). 
Not  unootnnioo. 

•67  Reguloides  vindipennis,  the  green-winged  warbler  (Jerdon  II  ,  198).  Not 
uncommon. 

669.  Culicepela  burkii,  the  black- browed  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  199).  Iu  the 
higher  valleys ;  rare. 

671.  Abrornis  schisticeps.  the  black-eared  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  201).  6,0  .0  to 
8  000  feet  ;  common. 

67S.  Abrornis  albnsuperciliurls, .  the  white-browed  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  202). 
Vc  ry  common 

600.  Regulus  himalayensis.  the  Himalayan  fire-crest  (Jerdon  II.,  208)  8,000 

to  10,ooii  fen  ;  rare. 

682.  Sylvia  atflnis  the  allied  grey  warbler  (Jerdon  II.,  909).  The  Duns  only 
in  the  cold- wca<  her. 

684.  Henicurus  maculatus,  the  spotted  forktail  (Jerdon  II.,  212  .  Up  to  6,000 

feet  -,  common. 

686.  llenieurua  schistaceus.  the  slaty-backed  forktail  (Jerdon  II,  914). 
Kumaun  only  ;  rare. 

661.  Henicurus  seoulerl,  the  short-tailed  forktail  (Jerdon  II.,  214).  2,000  tfl 
6,ooo  feet  ;  common. 

689  Motacilla  madraspatensis,  the  pied  wagtail  (Jerdon  II.,  217).  The  Duns 
only  ;  common. 

689.  (Ai» )  Motacilla  hodgsoni,  Hodgson’s  pied  wagtail  (8.  F.  I.,  26).  Up  to 
10,000  feet  ;  wot  common. 

691.  Motacilla  personata,  the  black-faced  wagtail  (Jerdon  II,,  216).  The  Duns 
only  in  the  winter. 
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•ML  Calobatee  meUnope,  th«  grey  and  yellow  wagtail  (Jerdon  II.,  tie).  Up 
le  10,000  feet »  common. 

•03,  Bedytee  einereoeapilla,  the  grey-capped  field  wagtail  (Jerdoo  II,  ttt | 
8.F.  VI.,  040)  The  IWkne  only. 

•00.  (Sit.)  Budytea  melanocephala,  the  black  headed  field  wagtail  (8  F.  VI., 
003).  The  Dfina  ooly. 

100.  (Or.)  Budytea  flara  i  the  yellow  wagtail  (8.  F.  VI.,  SOI).  The  Dana 
only  |  common. 

•04.  Budytea  calcarata  ;  the  black  and  yellow  wagtail  (8.  F.  VII.,  <ol).  Up  to 
0,000  feet  ;  not  common. 

•04.  (Sit)  Budytea  citreola,  the  grey-headed  yellow  Wagtail  (8.  F.  VII,  401). 
The  Duua  in  winter. 

CM.  Antbue  naaculatu*  ;  the  Indian  tree-pipit  (Jerdon  II.,  *88).  Up  to  8,000 
feet  i  not  rare. 

•07.  Anthue  arboren*  j  the  tree  pipit  (Jerdon  Il„  IM).  In  the  Dune  In  the  cold 
weather. 

•00.  Corydalla  rnfnla,  the  Indian  titlark  (Jerdon  II.,  800).  The  Ddna  and 
warm  walleye. 

•04.  Agrodroma  aordidn.1  the  brown  rock-pipit  (Jerdon  II.,  !••).  Up  to  3,000 
feet  i  not  common. 

008.  Anthne  roaacena,  the  winona-throated  pipit  (Jerdon  IT ,  387).  8,000  to 
18,000  feet  t  c  mmon. 

•00.  Heterura  aylrane,  the  upland  pipit  (Jerdon  Ii.,  800).  0,000  to  8,000  feet  i 
common. 

007.  Cochoa  purpnrea,  the  purple  thruah-tlt  (Jerdon  II,  ttS).  0,000  to  8,000 
feel  ;  rare. 

000  Cochoa  riridia,  the  green  thraah-tit  (Jerdon  II ,  8*0).  1,000  to  0,000  feet ; 
rare. 

000.  Pteruthioa  erytbropterna,  the  red-winged  abrlke-tit  (Jerdon  II.,  343). 
4,000  to  8,000  feet ;  rare. 

014.  Leiothriz  lutea,  the  red-billed  hili-tlt  (Jerdon  II.,  SSO).  Up  to  8,ooo  feet  ; 
not  unoommou. 

016.  Sira  sttigula,  the  ftripe- throated  hill-tit  (Jerdoa  II.,  363).  1,000  to  9,oOO 
feet  ;not  common. 

017.  Sira  cyanouroptera,  the  bine-winged  hill-tit  (Jerdon  11,888).  Kumao 
7.000  feet  t  rare. 

038.  Ixolua  flaricollia,  yellow-naped  flowerpeeker  (Jerdon  II.,  808)  8,000  to 

3,000  feet  ;  not  rare. 

•80.  Tuhina  occlpitalia,  the  alatey-beaded  hill-tit  (Jerdon  II.,  til).  Knmaon, 
•,ooo  faet  ;  rare. 

•81.  Zoateropa  palpebroeos,  the  white-eyed  tit  (Jerdon  II.,  383).  Common  op 
to  7,000  feet. 

•88.  Sylriparua  modeatua,  the  yellow-browed  flowerpeeker  (Jerdon  II.,  887). 
4,000  to  8,000  feet  |  not  common. 

094.  Bgithallscua  erythrocephalua,  the  red-hoaded  tit  (Jerdon  II.,  170).  4,000 
to  8,ooo  feet j  very  comiuou. 
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•St.  Lophophanet  melnnulopbu*,  the  created  black-tit  (Jerdoa  II  (  *73).  0,000 
to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

<40.  Lopb  phanea  rufonuchalta,  the  Simla  black-tit  (Jerdon  II.,  >74).  a,oot  to 
lt/'OO  feet ;  not  rare. 

•44.  l’arna  raonticolua,  the  green-backed  tit  (Jerdon  II.,  S77).  4,000  to  t.oot 
feet ;  eery  common. 

•45  Parua  nipalenaia,  the  Indian  grey-tit,  (Jerdon  II.,  S78  j  S.F.  VII.,  StON).  Dp 
to  7,000  feet,  not  common. 

•47.  Machlolophna  xanthogenya,  the  yellow-cheeked  tit  (Jerdon  II.,  >7t).  4,000 
to  8,000  feet ;  not  very  e»mmoa. 

•50.  C  rvua  tibetanua,  the  Thibet  raven  (Jerdon  II.,  S94).  At  great  eleva* 
tiona  ;  rare. 

••0.  Corvoa  culminataa,  the  Indian  corbie  (Jerdon  II.,  S»6).  The  Dina  only; 
common 

Ml.  Corvua  intermadina,  the  black  hill  crow  (Jerdon  II.,  S07).  4,00<i  to  9,000 
feet  i  common. 

MS.  Corpus  aplendena,  the  common  Indian  crow  (Jerdon  II.,  S08).  Up  to  1,000 
feet  ;  common. 

004  Nncifraga  hemlspUa,  the  Himalayan  nat-cracker  (Jerdon  II ,  804).  0,000 

to  10,0 JO  feet  j  common. 

•69.  Qarrulua  biapecularla,  the  Himalayan  jay  (Jerdon  II.,  007).  5  000  to  8,000 
feet ;  common. 

•70.  Qarrulua  lanceolatus,  the  black-throated  jay  (Jerdon  I!.(  MO).  4,0o0  In 
8,<  00  feet ;  very  common. 

671.  Urociasa  occipitalla,  the  red-billed  bine  magpie  (Jerdon  II ,  809).  8,000  to 
5,000  feet ;  common. 

•78.  Ciaaa  chinenaia,  the  green  jay  (Jerdon  II.,  319).  In  Knmaen  only  |  np  to 
7,000  feet ;  rare. 

•74.  Dendrocittn  rufa,  the  common  Indian  magpie  (Jerdon  II ,  814).  The  Diina 
only ;  common. 

•70.  Dendrocittn  himalayeneia,  the  Himilayan  magpie  (Jerdoa  Hn  818)  Up  to 
6,ooo  feet ;  common. 

•70.  Fregilus  himalayanua,  the  Himilayan  chougb  (Jerdon  II,  Sit).  At  high 
elevationa ;  rare. 

<81.  Sturnus  vulgaris,  the  oommon  atarling  (Jerdon  II ,  881).  The  Dun*  ia 
winter  only  ;  rare. 

•83.  Sturnopustur  contra,  the  pied  starling  (Jerdon  II.,  888).  Tha  Dina  only  | 
common. 

684.  Acridotheres  triatia,  the  common  mynah  (Jerdon  11.,  885).  Up  to  7,000 
feet ;  common. 

6M.  Acridotheres  fuacua,  the  jungle  mynah  (Jerdon  II.,  3*7),  Up  to  7,800  feet  | 
common. 

687.  Sturnia  pagodarum,  the  Brahminy  mynah  (Jerdon  II.,  889).  The  Dina 
only  ;  not  common. 

Stnruia  tnalabarica,  the  grey-headed  mynah  (Jerdon  IL,  38*).  The  lower 
hills;  rare 
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•90.  Pm* tor  roscus,  the  rose-cloured  eUrllng  (Jerdon  II,  MB).  The  Dfins 
only  ;  common. 

69  J.  Sarsglossa  spiloptera,  the  spotted-winged  atm  re  (Jerdon  II.(  636).  Up  to 
6,000  feet}  common. 

668.  Enlabee  intermedia,  the  Nepal  hill  my  neb  (Jerdon  II.,  889).  The  Summon 
bhfcbar ;  rare. 

664.  Ploceua  philippinua,  the  common  weaver-bird  (Jerdon  II.,  943  ;  8.  F.  VI. 
396).  Tbe  Dfim*  ;  common. 

664.  ( bis )  Ploceua  megarbynchus,  the  great  billed  weaver- bird  (S.  F  IIL,  406), 
Komaun  bhabar  |  rare. 

698.  Plooeua  manyar,  the  striated  weaver-bird  (Jerdon  II.,  846).  The  Ddne 
only  ;  common. 

698.  Munia  rubronigra,  the  cheetnut  -bellied  rounia  (Jerdon  II.,  SAB).  The  Dune 

only ;  rare. 

699.  If  unia  puuctulata,  the  spotted  mania  (Jerdon  II.,  384).  Up  to. 6,000  feet  ; 

not  uncommon.- 

702.  Munia  acaticaada,  the  Bimilaydn  munia  (Jerdon  II.,  886).  Up  to  8,000 
feet  i  not  common. 

705.  Munia  malabarica,  the  plain  browu  mania  (Jerdon  II.,  357).  The  Done 

only ;  common. 

704.  Eatreida  amandava,  the  red  wax.  bill  (Jerdon  II ,  369).  Tbe  Dfius  to  warm 
valleya ;  rare. 

706.  Passer  indicus,  the  Indian  house-sparrow  (Jerdon  II ,  669).  Up  to  7,000 

feet  i  very  common. 

708.  Passer  cinnamomeusj  the  cinnamon-headed  sparrow  (Jerdon  II,,  866).  4,000 
to  7,000  feet ;  common. 

710.  Passer  roontanus,  the  mountain  sparrow  (Jerdon  II.,  866).  From  3,000  to 

7,000  feet  ;  rare. 

711.  Gy.mnoris  havicollis,  the  yellow-throated  sparrow  (Jerdon  II.,  868).  Up  to 

4,000  feet ;  common. 

714.  Emberiza  stracheyi,  the  whlte-neckod  bunting  (Jerdon  11,379).  FromS,000 
to  10,000  feet ;  rare. 

716.  Enoberiaa  huttoni,  the  grey-necked  banting  (Jerdon  II.,  378).  Bhagirathi 
valley  f  rare. 

719.  Emberiza  fucata,  the  greyheaded  bunting  (Jerdon  II.,  878).  Kalsi  on  the 
Jumna ;  not  rare. 

790.  Emberiza  puailla,  the  dwarf  bunting  (Jerdon  II.,  378).  Inserted  on  Jerdon’e 
authority. 

794.  Melophus  melanicterus.  the  crested  black  banting  (Jerdon  II ,  881).  The 
Duns  and  warm  valleys. 

798.  Hesperiphona  icteriodes,  the  black  and  yellow  grossbeak  (Jerdon  II.,  884.) 
Garhw&l,  near  the  snows. 

786.  Hesperiphona  afflnis,  the  allied  grossbeak  (Jerdon  II.,  885).  Kumaon,  near 
the  snows. 

727.  Mycerobas  melanoxanthus,  the  spotted  winged  grossbeak  (Jerdon  II.,  366). 
Dehra  Dhn,  up  to  1 0,000  feet ;  rare. 
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728,  Mycerobae  carnipes,  the  white-winged  grossbeak  (Jerdon  II.,  3W), 

Kumaon,  near  the  snows  ;  rare. 

729.  Pyrrhula  erythrocephala,  the  red-headed  bullfinch  (Jerdon  II.,  389).  e,ooo 

to  10,000  feet ;  rare. 

738.  Carpodacus  erythrinus,  the  common  rosefincb  (Jerdon  II ,  898)  Up  to 

10,000  feet ;  not  rare. 

739.  Propasser  rhodopeplus,  the  spotted-winged  roseflnch  (Jerdon  II.,  400) 

Mussoorie  j  rare. 

740.  Propasser  rhodochlamys,  tho  red-mantled  rosefincb  (Jerdon  II.,  401), 

Caihwal ;  rare. 

742.  Propasser  rhodochrons  the  pink-browed  roseflnch  (Jerdon  II.,  402).  5,uOO 

to  10,000  feet  ;  uot  rare. 

7-13.  Propasser  puleherrimus,  the  beautiful  roseflnch  (Jerdon  I!.,  409)  Kumaon 
( teste  Jerdon). 

743.  (bin.)  Propasser  ambiguus,  Wilson’s  roseflnch  (S.  F.  II.,  326).  Garhwil 

6,000  to  10,000  feet. 

748.  Callacau this  burtoui,  the  red-browed  finch  (Jerdon  1 1.,  407).  The  interior 

of  Garhwal  -,  rare. 

749.  Carduelis  caniceps,  the  Himilayan  goldfinch  (Jerdon  II.,  408).  6,000  to 

10,000  feet  common. 

760.  Hypacaothis  spinoides,  the  Himalayan  siskin  (Jerdon  II.,  409),  4,000  to 
*  9,000  feet  ;  not  common. 

751.  Mctoponia  pusilla,  the  gold-headed  finch  (Jerdon  II.,  4lo>  Common  in  the 
interior  of  GarhwiL 

751.  Fringilla  montifringilla,  the  mountain  finch  (Jerdon  II.,  412).  Mussoorie 
(teste  Ilutton) ;  doubtful. 

753.  (bis)  Friugillauda  sordida,  the  Himalayan  larkfiuch  (S.  F.  I  ,  41).  In  the 

interior  of  Garhwil. 

754.  Mirafra  aesamica,  the  Bengal  bushlark  (Jerdon  II.,  416).  In  the  Duns; 

very  local. 

754.  (bis)  Mirafra  immaculata,  the  mountain  bushlark  (3.  F.  T.,  41).  Near  Chak- 
rata  (Marshall)  ;  rare. 

756.  Mirafra  erythroptera,  the  red-winged  bushlark  (Jerdon  IL,  418).  In  the 
Dfina  only  ;  not  common. 

760.  Pyrrhulauda  grisea,  the  black-bellied  finch  lark  (Jerdon  II.,  424).  In  the 

Dfins  only ;  common. 

761.  Calandrella  brachydactyla,  the  short-toed  lark  (Jerdon  II, ,  426).  The  Duns 

only,  in  winter  ;  rare. 

763.  Otocoris  penicillata,  the  horned  lark  (Jerdon  II.,  429).  In  the  interior  of 
Kumaon, 

766.  Alauda  dulcivox,  the  Himalayan  skylark  (Jerdon  II.,  433  ;  3.  F.  I.  39).  At 

all  elevations  ;  not  common, 

767.  Alauda  gulgula,  the  Indian  skylark  (Jerdon  II.,  434).  The  Duns  only  ; 

rare. 

772,  Crocopus  phoenicopterus,  the  Bengal  green  pigeon  (Jerdon  ILL,  447)-  The 
Dune  only  ;  not  common. 
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T  73.  Crocoptu  clilorigaster,  the  southern  green  pigeon  (Jerdon  III.,  4«t).  The 
Dins  only  ;  not  common. 

77S.  8phenocercus  sphcnurus,  the  kokla  green  pigeon  (Jerdon  III.,  4&M).  4^0 
to  8,000  feet ;  common. 

778.  {bis.)  Spbenocercus  minor,  the  letter  kokla  (8.  F.  III.,  *65).  |n  (he  verm 
▼alleys  of  Garhwil. 

783.  Alsocomus  hodgeoni,  the  apeckled  wood  pigeon  (Jerdon  IIL,  483).  Interior 

of  Kumaon  and  Garhwil ;  rare. 

784.  Pe.ambue  casiotis,  the  Himilayan  cushat  (Jerdon  IIL,  4(4).  Interior  of 

Kumaon  and  Garhwil ;  rare. 

787.  Palnmbmna  ereramanni,  the  Indian  stock  pigeon  (Jerdon  HI.,  467).  The 
Duns  only,  in  winter  ;  rare. 

788  Columba  intermedia,  the  Indian  rock  pigeon  (Jei  Jon  III  ,  449).  The  Dune 
only  ;  common. 

789.  Columba  rupestris,  the  blue  hill  pigeon  (Jerdon  III ,  470).  Rare  1  probably 

migratory. 

790.  Columba  leuconota,  the  white-bellied  pigeon  (Jerdon  III.,  471).  Near  the 

snows. 

798.  Turtur  pnlchratna,  the  ashy  turtle  dore  (Jerdon  III.,  476  j  8.  F.  VI.,  481). 
8,000  to  10,000  feet ;  common 

794.  Tnrtnr  cambaiensis,  the  brown  turtle  dore  (Jerdon  III.,  476).  The  Dins 
and  lower  hills  ;  common. 

798.  Turtur  auratensis,  the  spotted  dore  (Jerdon  III..  479).  Up  to  6,000  feet ; 
common. 

796.  Turtur  risoria,  the  common  ring  dore  (Jerdou  III.,  481)  Up  to  4,000 

feet  ;  common. 

797.  Tnrtnr  humilii,  the  red  turtle  dove  (Jerdon  III.,  469).  The  Dins  and 

warm  ralleys  ;  rare. 

798.  Ch&lcophaps  indica,  the  bronze-winged  dore  (Jerdon  III.,  481).  Up  to 

4,000  feet  ;  not  common. 

808.  Pterocles  exostus,  the  common  taudgrouse  (Jerdon  III ,  S02).  The  Duns 
only  j  rare. 

808.  {bis.)  Syrrhaptes  tlbetanus,  the  Tibetan  saudgrouse  (8.  F.  VJLI.,  425).  On 
the  northern  borders. 

893.  Pavo  cristatus,  the  common  peacock  (Jerdon  III.,  606).  The  Duns  only  1 
common. 

804.  LophophOrns  impeyanus,  the  tnonil  (Jerdon  HI.,  510).  From  8,000  to 

18,000  feet  ;  not  uncommon. 

805.  Ceriornis  satyra,  the  Sikkim  horned  pheasant  (Jerdon  III.,  516).  From 

9,000  feet  to  snow  line. 

808.  Pucraaia  macrolopha,  the  koklis  pheasant  (Jerdon  III.,  694).  6,000  to 

10,000  feet  1  not  rare, 

809.  Phasianus  wsllichii,  the  chir  pheasant  (Jerdou  111.,  »«7).  5,oso  to  10,000 

feet ;  scarce. 

810.  Euplocomus  albocrlstatus,  the  white-crested  kalij  pheasant  (Jerdon  UI.» 

332).  Up  to  4,000  feet  •,  common. 
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SIS.  Galln*  ferrugineua,  the  red  jungle  fowl  (Jerdon  III.,  636).  The  Dfina  md 
warm  valley*. 

Slf.  Tetraogallua  himalayensia,  the  Himalayan  enowcock  (Jerdon  III ,  549). 
At  great  elevations. 

817.  Lerwa  nivicola,  the  anow  partridge  (Jerdon  III.,  655).  Near  the  anow 
line. 

•18.  Francolinus  vulgar!*,  the  black  partridge  (Jerdon  III.,  538).  Up  to  6,000 
feet  ;  common. 

830.  Caccabia  chukor,  the  chukor  (Jerdon  III..  664).  0,000  to  0,000  feet  :  not 
common. 

882.  Ortygornia  ponticeriana,  the  grey  partridge  (Jerdon  III ,  668).  In  the  Duns 
only  ;  common. 

•88.  Ortygornia  gularia,  the  kyah  partridge  (Jerdon  III.,  672).  Kumaon  Taral  1 
rare. 

888.  (6i«)  Perdix  hodgaonis,  Mra.  Hodgson’*  partridge  (S.  F.  VII.,  432).  Above 
17,000  feet  ;  very  rare. 

884.  Arboricola  torqueolua,  the  black-throated  bill  partridge  (Jerdon  III.,  677). 
4,000  to  9,000  feet  ;  common. 

896.  Arboricola  rut'ogularia,  the  rufous-throated  bill  partridge  (Jerdon  III., 
678).  Kumaon  only  ;  rare. 

898.  Ptrdlcola  asiatica,  the  jangle  buah-quail  (Jerdon  III.,  681).  The  Dune  aud 
warm  valley®. 

898.  Commix  common!*,  the  com  quail  (Jerdon  III ,  686).  Up  to  4,000  feet  1 
common. 

880.  Cotnraix  cnromandelioa,  the  rain  quail  (Jerdon  III.,  688).  The  Dfina  only  5 
common. 

831.  Excalfatoria  cblnenaia,  the  bine-throated  quail  (Jerdon  III.,  681).  The 
Dfina  only  ;  rare. 

882.  Tnrnix  taigoor,  the  black-breaated  bastard  quail  (Jerdon  III ,  626).  The 
Dfina  ;  common. 

884.  Tnrnix  joodera,  the  larger  button  quail  (Jerdon  III.,  689).  Kumaon  ;  lower 
hills. 

886.  Turnix  duasnnrieri,  the  button  quail  (Jerdon  111,600).  TheDehraDfin 
only  ;  not  common. 

888.  Sypheotidea  bengalenaia.  the  florikin  (Jerdon  III.,  618).  The  D6na  only  ; 
not  rare. 

888.  Sypheotidea  anrita,  the  leaser  florikin  (Jerdon  I1L,  818).  The  Dfina  only ; 
rare. . 

848.  Glareola  lactea,  the  small  swallow  plover  (Jerdon  III.,  682).  The  Dfina 

only  ;  not  common. 

849.  JEgialitia  curonica,  the  Indiau  ringed  plover  (Jerdon  III.,  640).  The  Dfina 

only  ;  rare. 

869  Chettnsia  gregaria,  the  black-aided  lapwing  (Jerdon  III.,  644).  Rare  ; 
migratory. 

863,  Chettuaia  leucura,  the  white-tailed  lapwing  (Jerdon  III.,  846).  The  Dfina  t 
rare  1  migratory. 
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868.  Lobivanelus  indicus,  the  red  wattled  lapwing  (Jerdon  III.,  646).  Up  to 
4,U00  feet ;  common. 

866.  Sarciophorue  bilobus,  the  yellow  wattled  lapwing  (Jerdon  III.,  649).  The 
Dflui  j  a  rare  straggler. 

967.  Hoplopterus  ventfalis,  the  spur-winged  lapwing  (Jerdon  III.,  660).  Rj 
the  big  rivefa. 

868.  Eeacus  recurrirostris,  the  great  stone-plover  (Jerdon  III.,  669).  The 

Ddns  ;  a  rare  straggler. 

869.  CEdicnemus  crepitans,  the  stone-plover  (Jerdon  III.  6.r>4).  The  Dtins  only  * 

not  common. 

864.  Grus  leucogeranus,  the  large  white  crane  (Jerdon  III.,  668).  Migrating  |  a 

rare  straggler, 

865.  Grus  cinerea,  the  commoh  crane  (Jerdon  III.,  66 1).  An  occasional  cold* 

weather  migrant. 

866.  ADthropoides  virgo,  the  demoiselle  crane  (Jerdon  III.,  666).  An  occasional 

cold-weather  migrant, 

867.  Scolopaz  rnsticola,  the  woodcock  (Jerdon  III.,  670).  Up  to  18,000  feet  | 

not  common. 

868.  Gallinago  nemoricola,  the  wood  snipe  (Jerdon  III.,  672).  The  Dfins  $  not 

common. 

869.  Gallinago  solltaria,  the  Himalayan  solitary  snipe  (Jerdon  III.,  679).  Up  to 

12,000  feet  -,  rare. 

871.  Gallinago  scolopacinus,  the  common  snipe  (Jerdon  III,  674).  The  Dfins  | 
common  in  winter. 

672.  Gallinago  gallinnla,  the  jack  snipe  (Jerdon  IIL,  676).  the  DOne  |  common 
in  winter. 

873.  Rhynchea  bengalensis,  the  painted  snipe  (Jerdon  IIL.  677).  The  Ditns 
only  ;  not  rare. 

879.  Ibidorhynchus  struthersii,  the  red-billed  curlew  (Jerdon  III.,  666).  In  the 

interior  ;  rare. 

880.  Machetes  pugnax,  the  raff  (Jerdon  III.,  667).  The  Dune  only ;  in  tho 

winter. 

884.  Tringa  miuita,  the  little,  stint  (Jerdon  IIL,  690).  In  the  Dane  in  winter) 
occasionally. 

865.  Tringa  temminckii,  the  white  tailed  Stint  (Jerdon  III.,  691).  In  the  D6ns, 
in  winter  ;  occasionally. 

691.  Aotitis  glareola,  the  spotted  sandpiper  (Jerdon  m,  697).  In  tho  Dons  in 
winter;  occasionally. 

892.  Actitis  ochropus,  the  green  sandpiper  (Jerdon  III.,  698).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

893.  Actitis  hypoleucos,  the  common  sandpiper  (Jerdon  III.,  699).  Along  tho 

shores  of  rivers. 

894.  Totanus  glottis,  the  greenshauks  (Jerdon  III ,  700).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

696.  Totanus  stagnatilis,  the  little  greeushsoks  (Jerdon  III.,  701)  A  rare 
migrant. 
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CM.  ToUna*  fuscas,  the  spotted  redshanks  (Jerdoo  III.,  70S).  A  rare 
migrant. 

897.  Totanua  calidris,  the  redshanks  (Jerdon  III.  708).  A  rare  migrant. 

898.  Hlmantopus  candidus,  the  stilt  (Jerdon  III.,  704).  A  rare  migrant  in  the 

Dtins. 

900.  Metopidua  indicus,  the  bronze-winged  jooana  (Jerdon  III ,  706).  The 
Kumaun  Tarfci  and  Duns. 

991.  Bydrophasi&nui  chirurgua,  the  pheasant-tailed  jacana  (Jordon  111 ,  709). 
The  Dfins  and  warm  valleys. 

908.  Folica  atra,  the  baldcoot  (Jerdon  III.,  715).  The  Dfins  and  warm 
▼alleys. 

908.  Qallinula  chloropns,  the  water-hen  (Jerdon  111,718).  Up  to  6,000  feet; 
common. 

907.  Erythra  pheenicura,  the  white-breasted  wnter-hen  (Jerdon  III.,  720).  In 

the  Dfins  ;  common. 

908.  Porzaua  akool,  the  brown  rail  (Jerdon  III.,  722).  The  Dfins  ;  rather 

rare. 

910.  Porzana  bailloni,  Baillon'a  crake  (Jerdon  III.,  728).  Up  to  5,000  feet ;  not 

common. 

911.  Poraana  fusca,  the  ruddy  rail  (Jerdon  III.,  7?4).  Bliim  Til  |  rare. 

916.  Leptoptilus  javanicus,  the  hair-crested  stork  (Jerdon  III ,  739).  The  Dfins 

only  ;  tare. 

917.  Myeteria  australis,  the  black-necked  stork  (Jerdon  III.,  734).  The  Dun; 

only  ;  rare. 

918.  Ciconia  nigra,  the  black  stork  (Jerdon  III.,  735).  The  Duns  only  . 

rare. 

919.  Ciconia  alba,  the  white  stork  (Jerdon  III  ,  786).  The  Dfins  only  , 

rare. 

920.  Ciconia  episcopa,  the  white  uecked  stork  (Jerdon  III.,  737).  The  Dui.j 

only  ;  rare. 

928.  Arden  ciuerea,  the  blue  heron  (Jerdon  III.,  741).  The  Duns  and  lower 

hills  ;  rare. 

924.  Ardea  purpurea,  the  purple  heron  (Jerdon  HI.,  743).  The  Duns  only  ; 
rare. 

926.  Herodias  alba,  the  large  egret  (Jerdon  III.,  744).  The  Duns  only; 
rate. 

926.  Herodias  intermedia,  the  smaller  egret  (Jerdon  III.,  746).  The  Duns 

only. 

927.  Herodias  garzetta,  the  little  egret  (Jerdon  III.,  746).  The  Duns  only  ; 

rare. 

929.  Buphus  coromandus,  the  cattle  egret  (Jerdon  III.,  749).  The  Duns 

only. 

930.  Ardeola  grayi,  the  pond  heron  (Jerdon  III.,  761).  The  Duns  only? 

common. 

931.  Batoridea  jaranica,  the  little  green  heron  (Jerdon  III.,  767).  The  Duns 
only. 
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•IS.  Ardetta  cinnamomea,  the  chestnut  bittern  (Jerdon  in.,  718).  Bhlm  Tel  : 
common. 

93*.  Botaurus  etellnrie,  the  bittern  (Jerdon  III ,  787)  The  Diue  only ; 
rare. 

•87.  Nyctlcorar  griaeus,  the  night  heron  (Jerdon  III.,  788).  The  P6na  and  verm 
valleye  j  rare. 

9S8.  Tantalus  leucocephalus,  the  pelican  ibis  (Jerdon  III.,  78  •)  The  DGns  only ; 

rare, 

941.  Threskiornis  melanocephalus,  the  white  ibis  (Jerdon  III.,  788).  The  Duns 
only  ;  rare. 

94S.  Gerontlcus  papillosua,  the  black  ibis  (Jerdon  III ,  769).  The  Dins  only; 
rare. 

•46.  Anser  cine  reus,  the  grayleg  goose  (Jerdon  III.,  779).  Migratory  ;  not  com¬ 
mon. 

949.  Anser  indioos,  the  bsrred-headed  goose  (Jerdon  III.,  789).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

950.  Sarkidiornii  melanotus,  the  black-backed  goose  (Jerdon  III.,  786).  The 

Dtina  only. 

961.  Nettapus  corotnandelianus,  the  cotton  teal  (Jerdon  III.,  786).  Tbe  Dun- 
only. 

953.  Dendrocygna  javanica,  the  whistling  teal  (Jerdon  III.,  789).  The  Duns 
only. 

953.  Dendrocygna  fulva,  the  large  whistling  teal  (Jerdon  III  ,790).  A  straggler 

from  the  east. 

954.  Casarca  rutila,  the  ruddy  sheldrake  (Jerdon  III ,  791)  Ad  oceasionul  mi¬ 

grant 

957.  Spatula  clypeata,  tbe  shoveller  (Jerdon  III,  796).  A  cold  weather 

migrant. 

958.  Anas  boschas,  the  mallard  (Jerdon  III.,  79b).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

959.  Anas  pcBcilorliyncha,  tbe  spotted-billed  duck  (Jerdon  III ,  799).  The  Duns 

only. 

961.  Chaulelasmus  streperus,  the  gad  wall  (Jerdon  III.,  801).  An  occasional  mi¬ 

grant. 

962.  Daflla  acuta,  the  piu-tailed  duok  (Jerdon  III.,  803).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

964.  Querquedula  crecca,  the  common  teal  (Jerdon  III.,  606).  A  regular 

migrant. 

965.  Querquedula  circia,  the  blue-winged  teal  (Jerdon  III.,  807).  A  regular  mi¬ 

grant. 

967.  Branta  rufina,  the  red-crested  pochard  (Jerdon  III.,  811).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

968.  Fuligula  ferina,  tbe  red-headed  pochard  (Jerdon  III.,  812).  A  rare 

migrant. 

969.  Fuligula  nyroca,tbe  white-eyed  duck  (Jerdon  III.,  813).  An  occasional  mi¬ 

grant. 
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979.  Mergtu  merganser,  the  merganser  (Jerdon  III.,  SIT).  On  the  large  riven  i 
common. 

974.  Podicepa  criatatua,  the  created  grebe  (Jordon  III.,  SSI),  A  rare  straggler 

from  the  east, 

975.  Fodiceps  minor,  the  little  grebe  (Jerdon  III.,  888),  Up  to  4,000  feet ;  com* 

mon. 

9S5.  Sterna  seena,  the  large  river  tern  (Jerdon  111.,  888).  The  DOna  duly  ; 
rare. 

987.  Sterna  jaranica,  the  black-bellied  tern  < Jerdon  III ,  840).  The  Dun*  only ; 
not  common. 

1003.  Pelecanus  javanicus,  the  lesser  white  pelican  (Jerdon  UL,  857).  An  occa¬ 

sional  migrant. 

1004.  Pelecanus  phillppensia,  the  grey  pelican  (Jordon  III.,  S58).  An  occasional 

migrant. 

1005.  Graculus  carbo,  the  large  corotorunt  (Jerdon  III.,  86 1).  On  the  large 

rivers  ;  common. 

1007.  Graoulua  javanicua,  the  little  cormorant  (Jerdon  III.,  863),  The  Duns 
only  ;  not  rare. 

1008  Plotus  melauogaster,  the  Iudiau  snake-bird  (Jerdon  111.,  866).  The  Duns 
only. 
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REPTILES. 

Reptiles  are  vertebrate  animals  that  breathe  by  lungs  and  are 
cold-blooded  and  for  the  most  part  oviparous.  They  include  frogs, 
toads,  lizards,  chameleons,  salamanders,  tortoises,  turtles  and  ser¬ 
pents  and  are  very  widely  and  commonly  distributed  throughout 
India.  When  Dr.  Gunther  wrote  his  great  work  (1864)  on  Indian 

reptiles,  282  species  of  snakes  were  recorded 

Reptiles.  from  India  including  British  Burma,  of  which 

79  species  were  venomous,  but  of  the  latter  44  were  marine  snakes 
{Hydrophida)  and  of  the  remainder  17  were  arboreal  species, 
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reducing  the  venomous  terrestrial  snakes  to  18,  of  which  only  six  are 
at  all  common.  Theobald  in  his  “  Catalogue  of  the  reptiles  of 
British  India,”  published  in  1876,  omits  the  marine  snakes  and 
describes  188  species,  of  which  only  33  are  venomous.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  only  includes  species  actually  collected  by  Dr.  Watson  in 
Kumaon  and  of  the  23  recorded,  eight  are  venomous,  a  proportion 
not  found  in  the  plains  of  India.  A  reference  is  given  under  each 
species  to  Theobald’s  work,  where  a  description  will  be  found. 

REPTILIA. 

Order  Sauria  or  Land  Lizards. 

Group  Leptogloasa. 

Varanua  Dracaena,  Linn.:  common  water  lizard,  attains  to  four 
feet  in  length,  brownish  olive  colour,  dotted  with  black  scales  : 
common  near  rivers.  Th.  38. 

Mocoa  himalayana,  Giinth.:  four  inchos  long,  of  which  tail  is  half: 
colour  above  greenish  olive,  with  a  few  interrupted  series  of  dark 
and  whitish  dots  ;  a  dark  lateral  band  from  nose  through  eyes,  mar¬ 
gined  above  with  white  :  common.  Th.  57. 

Mocoa  sacra,  Stol.:  body  1*37,  tail  2  inches  :  colour  light  bronze 
brown,  with  a  fe\ir  dark  brown  spots  accompanied  by  one  or  two  in¬ 
distinct  pale  spots  scattered  on  head  and  body  :  very  common. 
Th.  57. 

Group  P achy glossa;. 

Tlemidactyhis  maculatus,  D.  et  B. :  length  5£  inches  :  colour 
brownish  olive  or  dark  brown  above,  with  darker  spots,  bands  or 
streaks  :  occurs  at  low  levels.  Th.  75. 

Gymnodactylus  Laicderanus,  Stol.:  length  about  4  inches  :  colour 
greenish  brown,  densely  marbled  and  spotted  with  dark  brown  : 
rare,  occurs  in  Almora.  Th.  81. 

Sitana  pond iceriana,  Cuv.:  about  5£  inches,  fawn-coloured  with 
rhomboidal  dark  spots  on  the  back  and  a  pale  yellowish  streak  from 
below  the  eye  through  the  ear  to  the  loins  :  frequent.  Th.  102. 

Calotes  versicolor,  Daud.:  the  blood-sucker  ;  grows  14  to  16 
inches  ;  in  summer,  the  males  have  the  body  red,  head  and  neck 
yellowish  picked  out  with  red  :  very  common  up  to  4,000  feet. 
Th.  109. 
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Stellio  tuberculatus,  Gray:  body  5  and  tail  8^  inches  :  colour  dark 
olive  :  very  common  up  to  5,000  feet.  Th.  116. 

Stellio  melanurus ,  Blyth  :  body  3*7  and  tail  7*7  inches  :  oolour 
olive  grey  :  somewhat  rare.  Th.  117. 

Stellio  Day  anus,  Stol.:  body  6  and  toil  12  inches  :  oolour  in  adults 
blackish  :  found  in  the  Bh&bar.  Th.  117. 

Order  Ophidia  or  Snakes. 

Group  1. — Harmless  colubrine  snakes. 

Typhlops  bothriorhynchus,  Giinth. :  grows  to  11  inches  ;  brown 
above  aud  below  or  with  the  terminal  half  of  scales  slightly  paler  : 
occurs  in  Bliabar.  Th.  122. 

Typhlops  tenuicollis,  Peters  :  colour  olive,  browner  above,  yel¬ 
lowish  below  :  Bliabar.  Th.  123. 

Typhlops  porrectus,  Stol.:  grows  to  11  inches  :  colour  above  pale 
chocolate  or  leaden  brown  above  shading  into  paler  below  :  Bliabar. 
Th.  124. 

Simotes  Russell ii,  Daud.:  grows  to  27  inches  :  colour  brownish 
olive  with  three  dark  arrow-shaped  bands  on  the  head  very  distinct 
and  body  crossed  with  about  twenty  white-edged  black  bars  :  belly 
yellow  :  very  common  on  grassy  slopes.  Th.  150. 

Simotes  punctulatus,  Giinth.:  grows  to  36  inches  :  colour  brown 
either  crossed  by  numerous  straight  light,  black  edged  bands,  about 
two  scales  broad  or  crossed  by  irregular  lines  formed  by  the  black 
edges  of  some  scales  or  with  some  twenty-two  pairs  of  pale  black- 
edged  spots  down  the  back,  more  or  less  confluent :  rare.  Th.  152. 

Ablabes  tenuiceps,  Blyth :  grows  to  14  inches  :  colour  above  uni¬ 
form  blackish  ash,  below  whitish  :  frequent.  Th.  154. 

Ablabes  Rappii,  Giinth.:  grows  to  23  inches  :  colour  uniform  dark 
bronze  brown  or  blackish  above,  whitish  below  :  common.  Th.  154. 

Ablabes  collaris,  Gray  :  grows  to  32  inches  :  colour  brown  above, 
white  below  with  black  dots  ;  a  black  collar  yellow  margined  behind 
on  the  nape  sometimes  with  a  number  of  black  dots  :  common. 

Th.  156. 

Compsosoma  scmifasciatum,  Blyth  :  colour  above  pale  olive  grey 
transversely  dark  barred  and  spotted  ;  a  horse-shoe  maik  with  the 
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ends  directed  backwards  on  the  occipitals  ;  a  pale,  elongate,  lateral 
ocellus  on  each  occipital :  belly  whitish  or  with  a  slight  dusky  tinge: 
common.  Th.  164. 

Comp808oma  Hodgsonii ,  GUnth.:  grows  to  63$  inches  :  colour 
uniform  brownish  olive  :  skin  and  margin  of  some  scales  black  ; 
lower  parts  yellowish  :  common.  Th.  166. 

Ptgas  muc08us,  Linn.:  the  rat-snake  or  dhdman  of  the  plains  ; 
grows  to  91  inches  ;  colour  light  brownish  olive  ;  scales  with  dusky 
margins  producing  a  reticulated  appearance  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
body  and  the  pointed  tail  :  very  common.  This  with  S.  Ruaaellii 
comprise  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  snakes  killed  in  the  hills. 
Th.  168. 

Tropidonotua  platyceps,  Blyth  :  grows  to  30  inches  :  colour  in 
males  above,  dark  brown,  with  -a  long  elliptical  mark  on  the  neck 
and  two  rows  of  small  blackish  spots  along  the  back  anteriorly  : 
below  yellowish  finely  mottled  with  dusky  green  and  a  distinct 
blackish  band  on  each  side  :  a  coral  red  band  along  the  ends  of  the 
ventrals  :  common  on  ground  under  trees.  Th.  174. 

Paammophis  condanarua ,  Morr.:  grows  to  40  inches  :  colour  buff 
or  yellowish  :  isabeiline  brown  with  a  dark  stripe,  two  broad  scales 
down  either  side  of  the  back  from  head  to  tail  and  a  broader  dark 
stripe  on  either  side  of  the  belly  which  is  yellowish  :  common.  Th. 
187. 

Lycodon  atriatus,  Shaw  :  brown  or  black  barred  with  yellow,  the 
bars  being  broken  up  on  the  sides  and  a  bright  yellow  collar  on  the 
neck  :  grows  to  about  20  inches  ;  frequent.  Th.  199. 

Python  molurus,  Linn.:  ajgar,  chardo  in  Kumaun  ;  grows  to 
about  30  feet,  but  specimens  over  20  feet  are  rare  ;  have  seen  one 
of  25  feet  killed  in  the  Eastern  Dtin  of  Dehra  ;  coloration  like  the 
Dabma ,  but  several  shields  on  the  head  and  scales  in  65  rows  round 
the  middle  of  the  body  :  common  up  to  5,000  feet  :  seen  in  Bhebar, 
at  Ukhimath  and  below  Ttingnath.  Th.  206. 

Group  2. —  Venomoua  colubrine  snakes. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merr.:  cobra,  known  as  Jcobra,  ndg ,  kdla-aamp, 
phanwala ;  grows  to  70  inches  and  is  very  common  in  the  hills. 
Keck  dilatable  into  a  hood  ;  scales  smooth  in  15  rows  on  the  body, 
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but  more  numerous  on  the  neck  :  nostril  between  two  shields. 
Colour  very  variable  from  pale  yellowish  to  pale  and  dark  brown 
and  black.  The  spectacle  marks  on  the  hood  also  vary  in  develop* 
ment  and  are  sometimes  replaced  by  a  pale  oval  eye-shaped  mark 
with  a  dark  centre.  Th.  208. 

Naja  Elaps. ,  Schl.:  the  ashuriya  of  the  plains  ;  grows  up  to  200 
inches,  has  been  identified  from  Pithoragarh  and  K&ladhrtngi  and 
occurs  also  in  the  eastern  Bhabar.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  young  specimens  and  the  cobra  ;  they  are,  however,  of  a  pure 
jet  black.  The  adult  female  is  olive  brown  with  paler  cross  bands 
deeply  edged  with  black  :  beneath  white  mottled  with  black  about 
the  tail  ;  throat  yellow.  Th.  209. 

Callophis  Mac  Clellandii,  Reinh.:  grows  to  about  30  inches  and 
is  rare  in  Kumaon.  Body  and  tail  reddish  brown  with  generally  a 
black  vertebral  line  from  the  nape  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  :  head  and 
neck  black,  with  a  yellow  bar  behind  the  eyes  ;  belly  yellowish 
with  black  cross  bands  or  quadrangular  spots.  Sometimes  the  belly 
bars  are  alternately  short  and  long,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  chain 
of  supra-abdominal  spots.  Tail  black  ringed  or  sometimes  without 
rings  and  belly  only  spotted  and  sometimes  the  vertebral  line  is 
absent  and  the  body  encircled  with  black  rings.  Th.  214. 

Bungarus  coeruleus ,  Schn..:  the  karait  of  the  plains  and  here  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  valleys.  Colour  above  deep  lustrous  blue-black  uni¬ 
form  or  streaked  and  reticulated  with  white  ;  below  white ;  grows 
to  54  inches.  Compared  with  the  cobra  it  is  a  sluggish  snake  and 
does  not  possess  a  hood  but  like  most  snakes,  however,  it  has  the 
power,  when  irritated  of  compressing  laterally  the  anterior  sbc  inches 
of  its  body.  Th.  215. 

Group  3. —  Venomous  viperine  snakes. 

Daboia  Russellii ,  Shaw  :  grows  to  54  inches  and  is  common  in 
the  hills.  Colour  above  greyish  or  reddish  brown  with  three  rows 
of  blackish-brown  annular  ocelli  each  surrounded  by  an  inner  whito 
and  an  outer  black  ring  down  the  back  and  sides  :  the  vertebral 
series  ovate,  the  others  circular  and  sometimes  with  supplementary 
ocelli  of  small  size  interspersed  below  between  the  others.  A  broad 
arrow  mark  on  the  head  formed  by  two  pale  lines  from  the  Snout 
over  the  eyes  to  the  temporal  region.  Rostral  and  labials  yellowish 
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with  brown  margins.  Belly  yellowish  or  marbled  with  brown. 
Th.  217. 

Group  4. —  Venomous  'pitted  vipei's. 

Trimeaurus  carinatus ,  Gray  :  colour  above  uniform  grass  green 
paler  below  or  whitish  :  tail  yellowish  or  rusty  :  grows  to  37  inches 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  arboreal  species  and  is  frequent 
in  the  hills,  Siw&liks  and  Bh&bar.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
head  being  much  thicker  than  its  neck  or  body.  Th.  221. 

Trimesurus  monticola,  Gray  :  colour  in  males  blackish  ash,  in 
females  and  young  pale  brown.  Two  rows  of  square  black  spots 
along  the  back,  alternately  placed  or  confluent  :  sides  black  or  brown 
spotted  •  a  yellow  or  white  streak  from  the  eye  to  the  neck  with  a 
Y-like  mark  on  the  neck  :  belly  densely  marbled  brown  :  grows  to  21 
inches  :  rare,  occurs  in  valleys.  Th.  220. 

Haly s  himalayanm ,  Giinth.:  colour  dark  brown,  indistinctly 
spotted  with  darker  spots  transverse,  edged  with  black  :  belly  black, 
marbled  with  yellowish  :  a  blackish  band  from  the  eye  to  the  gape  : 
grows  to  25  inches  :  very  common  above  10,000  feet :  found  on  Bin- 
sar.  Th.  225. 

Rkmumoii. 
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Theobald.  IV. — Catalogues  of  the  reptiles  in  the  Museum  of  tho  Asiatic 
Society,  Calcutta  Extra  number,  1868.  Descriptive  catalogue  ol  the  reptiles  of 
British  India.  Ca'cutta,  1876. 

Nicholson,  E. — Indian  snakes  Madras,  1874, 
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Stoluika. — Notes  on  Indian  and  Malayan  reptileB.  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  XXXIX., 
11.,  134,  157  :  on  Indian  and  Burmese  ophidians,  Ibid  ,  XL.,  ii.,  491 :  on  new  or 
little  known  Lizards,  Ibid.,  XLI ,  ii.,  86, ,177. 
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Ibid ,  XLVIII  ,  II.,  110,  107  :  on  reptilia  from  Persia,  An  Msg.  N.  B.4th  8er  , 
XIV..  81. 

Andttto n,  J.  —List  of  reptilian  accessions  to  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Calcutta,  J.  A.  8.  Ben.,  XL.,  il  ^  IX  Mote  on  Trionyx  Pkuyrti  by 
W.  Theobald  and  Dr  Anderson,  in  An.  Mag.  N.  H  4th  Ser.,  VIII.,  83,  3X4 : 
Stollcska,  VIII.,  SIX :  Gray,  VIIL,  3X0  :  Anderson,  IX.,  388,  X.,  XIX  :  Gray,  IX, 
473  :  X,  818,  3X4. 

FISHES. 

Fishes  form  the  fourth  division  of  the  Vertebrate.  Like  the 

mammals,  birds  and  reptiles,  they  possess  a 
vertebra,  but  they  are  cold-blooH  ed  and 
breathe  by  means  of  gills.  The  body  may  be  divided  into  the  head, 
trunk  and  tail  and  is  provided  with  fins  which  according  to  their 
position  are  called  pectoral,  ventral,  anal,  caudal,  adipose,  and  dorsal 
fins.  For  the  fishes  of  India  we  fortunately  possess  Day’s  great 
work  which  will  enable  the  local  student  at  once  to  distinguish  his 
captures.  The  following  list  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Day’s  articles1 
on  the  “  Geographical  distribution  of  Indian  fresh- water  fishes”  and 
gives  a  reference  to  the  description  of  each  species  in  his  ‘ Fishes  of 
India-’  There  are  sixteen  families  comprising  eighty-seven  genera 
of  fresh-water  fishes  found  in  India  and  Burma.  Of  these  two  only 
are  common  to  Africa  and  India  only  (not  being  Malayan)  both 
being  likewise  Palaearctic  :  32  extend  to  the  islands  of  the  Malayan 
archipelago  and  12  are  common  to  the  Indian,  African  and  Malayan 
regions,  of  which  six  are  likewise  Palaearctic.  Further,  if  the  369 
species  comprised  in  the  Indian  genera  be  taken,  two  only  are  Afri¬ 
can  and  not  Malayan,  but  they  are  also  Palaearctic  :  27  are  common 
to  India  and  the  Malayan  archipelago  and  two  to  India,  Africa 
and  the  Malayan  region.  In  the  Himalaya  there  are  two  great 
classes,  the  Tartarian  fauna  from  the  Paiaearctic  regions  and  the 
Hindustan  forms  and  amongst  the  latter,  the  hill  Barbels  have  a  well- 
marked  distinct  position.  Altogether  the  Himalayan  region  con¬ 
tains  recorded  representatives  of  some  eighteen  genera,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  by  looal  workers  in  accurately  recording  the 
distribution  of  species.  Every  one  knows  the  bewildering  mass  of 
vernacular  names  for  fishes  that  obtain  in  every  district,  but  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  Day  will  enable  the  naturalist  with  a  fresh  specimen 

1  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  XIII.,  138,338:  XIV.,  534,1873-79:  from  which  the 
facts  ss  to  distribution  are  taken:  see  also  14  i  tabes  ol  Yarkand,*'  Progs,  /ol.  Soc., 
1876,  p.  781. 
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before  him  to  determine  tho  names  of  the  following  amongst  others 
that  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Kumaun  Division  : — aelo,  baldyan , 
kalonji,  gulydl ,  gadliula ,  nai,  bain ,  gadera,  bakulo ,  kanaluwa ,  kotuwa , 
jydbu ,  pharkato,  mingaro ,  unero,  bhagtera,  aonero ,  damaruwa ,  aro, 
balsulo ,  dudhilo ,  gauro ,  bhegi,  saulya,  kano ,  gdlar,  kdli-kamdl ,  jfcar- 
<70*0,  paparuwa,  cMlaluwa  and  the  dry-fish  known  as  ashidla. 

Some  of  these  fishes  are  found  in  shallow  pools  near  the  sources 
of  the  great  rivers  and  such  are  provided  with  a  transverse  inferior 
mouth  and  a  sucker  behind  the  lower  jaw  with  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  rocks  in  order  to  resist  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  cold  in  winter  in  these  elevated  regions  is  intense  and  in  tho 
southern  tract  abutting  on  the  plains  the  waters  are  ever  warm. 
In  the  Tar&i,  the  Bhuksas  and  the  Tharus  catch  fish  chiefly  for 
their  own  consumption  and  in  the  hills  the  Doms  are  the  principal 
fishermen.  All  classes  in  the  hills  except  a  few  Brahmans  and 
Baniyas  eat  fish  at  all  times.  No  sustained  and  systematic  efforts 
have  ever  been  made  to  protect  fish  from  poachers  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  fry  and  mature  fish  goes  on  almost  unchecked.  In 
the  tract  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  between  the  Sarda  and  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  nets  with  meshes  f  "  are  used  and  the  great  fishing  season  takes 
place  in  the  cold  weather.  In  the  hills  spearing  fish  by  torch-light 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  and  in  Garhw&l  they  are  often  snared  in 
nooses  made  of  white  horse-hair  which  are  attached  to  a  line  strech- 
ed  across  a  river  and  near  each  group  of  nooses,  a  brightly-coloured 
flower  or  piece  of  cloth  is  fastened.  The  line  is  kept  in  its  position 
by  a  leaden  weight  and  the  curious  fish  attracted  by  the  novel  object 
presented  to  them  come  swimming  around  it  and  are  easily  entangled 
in  the  nooses. 

The  Superintendent  of  Dehra  Dun  reported  on  the  state  of  fish- 
conservancy  in  his  district  in  the  following  terms  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  what  was  written  in  1871  is  true  of  1881  : — 

“  Breeding  fish  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers  and  the  small 
fry  are  also  largely  captured.  The  former  are  taken  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rains  in  every  conceivable  manner.  At  that  time, 
they  run  up  small  streams  and  are  then  killed  with  sticks,  are  caught 
in  nets,  in  baskets,  by  hooks  fasteued  on  lines  and  in  many  other 
ways.  Small  fry  are  taken  at  the  end  of  the  rains  in  baskets  .placed 
in  fields  at  the  outlets  for  irrigation-water  and  in  the  cold-weather 
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they  are  captured  wholesale  in  email-meshed  seta.  Fran  the  month 
of  March  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nibs,  streams  are  dammed  and 
turned.  In  the  districts  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  mountain 
torrents,  when  they  burst  from  the  hills,  have  three  or  four  different 
beds,  all  of  which  are  foil  daring  the  rains,  but(afterwards  only  one. 
One  year  the  stream  is  in  one  of  these  beds  and  another  year  in 
another.  The  poachers  choose  a  spot  where  the  stream  and  an  old 
bed  are  in  close  proximity  and  both  have  good  pools  in  them.  They 
then  fix  nets  right  across  the  stream  about  a  mile,  or  more,  below 
this  spot :  first,  nets  with  large  meshes,  and  then  nets  with  smaller 
meshes  which  are  kept  in  position  by  heavy  stones  placed  on  their 
lower  edge  and  floats  above.  When  the  nets  are  all  ready  the 
operators  dam  up  the  stream,  and  open  a  water-way  into  the  old  bed, 
so  that  the  force  of  the  water  soon  cats  a  deep  way  for  itself,  and 
then  the  late  bed  of  the  stream  is  left  dry,  except  in  the  deep  holes. 
Ail  fish  that  try  to  escape  down  are  stopped  by  the  nets.  The 
poachers  then  take  away  all  the  fish  they  want,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  perish  gradually  as  the  pools  dry  np.  Small  fry  may  sometimes 
be  seen  lying  dead,  six  and  eight  inches  deep,  in  these  holes.  The 
poachers,  in  a  day  or  two,  go  through  the  same  process  somewhere 
else  lower  down,  and  after  a  month  or  so  when  the  fish  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  bed,  they  commence  at  the  top  again,  and 
return  the  stream  into  its  late  bed,  catching  all  the  fish  in  the  new 
bed.1  This  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  modes  of  poaching,  but,  in 
addition  to  this  process  during  the  same  period,  the  poachers  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  nets  of  very  small  meshes,  with  which  they  catch 
the  yonng  fry  of  the  larger  kinds  of  fish  where  damming  the  stream 
is  impracticable." 

Some  improvement  has  of  late  been  effected  in  Delira  Dfin  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  landholders  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  mesh 
in  common  use  to  one  and  a  half  inch  between  knot  and  knot  ;  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  young  fry  in  the  markets  and  by  establishing 
a  close  season  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  rains,  but  it  is 
found  that  something  more  than  private  influence  is  required  to 
check  the  wasteful  use  of  this  great  food  resource.  In  the  hills 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  mahdttr.  This  fish  to 
good  for  food  and  sport  commences  to  run  up  the  smaller  streams 
1  See  farther  Dey’a  official  report  on  Indian  fiiherica 
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about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  in  June- July 
large  specimens  weighing  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  may  be  seen  in  little 
streams  not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide.  These  are  all  heavy  with 
spawn  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  poacher.  Where  the  streams 
narrow  and  run  between  rocks,  the  Doms  fasten  a  series  of  strings 
with  sharp  strong  barbed  hooks  every  three  inches  to  the  rocks  on 
each  side  and  in  this  way  secure  a  vast  number  of  the  larger  fish. 
In  the  hills  also  the  poisoning  of  pools  with  various  vegetable  drugs 
is  a  common  practice  and  could  easily  be  discouraged.  The  portions 
of  plants  more  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  bark  of 
Zanthoxylon  hostile ,  Wall.,  the  Hmiir  and  tejbal  of  Kumaon,  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  hills  :  the  fruit  of  Catearia  tomentosa ,  Roxb., 
the  chila  of  the  Siw&lik  tract  and  Anagallis  arvensis ,  Linn.,  the 
jonkkmdra  and  jaighani  of  Kumaon,  of  which  the  whole  plant  tritu¬ 
rated  in  used  to  poison  fish  or  to  expel  leeches  from  the  nostrils 
hence  its  vernacular  name.  It  is  plausibly  stated  that  fish  are  not 
such  a  common  article  of  food  as  to  need  conservation,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  for  this  reason  that  they  should  be  protected.  Fish  are 
universally  eaten  by  the  casteless  classes  that  form  the  majority  of 
the  population  and  who  are  also  the  first  to  suffer  in  times  of  scarcity. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  to  protect  the  food-resources  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  as  to  conserve  those  which  might  be  made  available  for 
the  poor  labouring  man  and  his  family  when  famine  is  abroad.  I 
would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  prohibition  of  poaching  and  the 
introduction  of  a  close  season  for  the  carp  tribe  :  in  fact  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Ross’  Diin  rules  by  legislative  enactment. 

PISCES. 

O&DER-PHY808T0MI. 

Family — Silurida. 

Bilnm  Afghana,  Qtinth.  Day,  481.  Procured  from  Afghan¬ 
is  tAn,  Kashmir,  Darjiling. 

Amblyceps  M&ngois,  Buch.  Day,  490.  Procured  from  Kangra 
and  Daijiling  and  found  in  the  upper  Jumna. 

Bagarhts  Yarrellii,  Buch.  Day,  495.  The  giinch  found  near 
Hardwir  and  called  the  fresh-water  shark.  It  attains  a  length  of 
dz  feet  or  more. 
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Olyptoetermun  Lonab,  Sykes.  Day,  496.  Procured  in  the 
bead-waters  of  the  Jumna. 

Olyptoeternum  trilineatum,  Biyth.  Day,  497.  Procured  from 
NepAl. 

Glyptoiternum  ooniroetre,  Stein.  Day,  497.  Himilayan. 
streams. 

Glyptoiternum  Botia.  Bnch.  Day,  497.  A  mountain  stream- 
species  found  in  the  upper  Jumna. 

Glyptoeternwn  pectinoptenun,  Day,  499.  Found  in  the 
Himalaya  from  Kangra  to  Darjiling. 

Bnglyptostenram  lineatujn.  Day,  500.  Found  in  the  upper 
Jumna. 

Family. — Cypbinid^.  Carps. 

Homaloptera  maculate,  Gray.  Day,  525.  Found  in  the  Hi¬ 
malaya,  also  in  the  WynAd  and  BhawAni  rivers,  Madras. 

Discognathns  Lamta,  Buch.  Day,  527.  Pathar-chata ,  oom- 
mon  in  the  great  rivers  having  their  origin  in  the  hillw  •  taken  in 
Chamba  in  the  HimAlaya. 

Oreinns  sinuatua,  Heckel.  Day,  529.  Occurs  in  the  riven 
within  the  hills  and  attaches  itself  by  a  sucker  to  the  rocks  and 
boulden  and  thus  resists  the  action  of  the  current.  The  species  of 
this  genus  with  Schizopygopsis,  Schizo<,horax,  Ptycobarbu* ,  and  Dip- 
tychus  are  strictly  residents  of  the  hilly  regions  of  the  HimAlaya, 
though  a  few  descend  to  the  plains.  The  genus  Oreinus  extends 
from  AfghAnistAn  along  the  HimAlaya  to  the  frontien  of  China. 
They  also  descend  a  short  distance  into  the  rivers  of  the  plains  and 
are  absent  from  the  level  plateaus  on.  the  summit  of  the  HimA- 
Iaya. 

Oreinns  Richardsonii,  Gray.  Day  530.  This  is  the  so-called 
mountain-trout  of  Kumaon,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  by  McClelland 
in  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  IV.,  39. 

Oreinus  plagiostomus,  Heokel.  Day,  530.  This  species  occurs 
throughout  the  HimAlaya  from  AfghAnistAn  to  BhutAn. 

Schixopygopsis  StolidkA,  Steind.  Day,  531.  Found  in  the 
cold  waters  of  the  HimAlaya  about  the  source  of  the  Indus,  Tibet ; 
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where  the  riven  are  snow-fed  and  many  of  them  never  reach  the 

Scbiiothonx  progaitnf,  MoClell.  Day,  532.  The  dintwa  of 
theee  Province.  :  occurs  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Ganges  east- 
wards. 

■chiaothorax  eiOCinus,  Heokel.  Day,  533.  Procured  in  Kash¬ 
mir  and  LadAk. 

Ptycobftrbus  coniroatris,  Steind.  Day,  533.  Procured  in  the 
head-waters  of  the  Indus  and  Tibet. 

Diptychna  maculatus,  Steind.  Day,  534.  Procured  in  the 
head*  waters  of  the  Indus  and  Y&rkand  rivers,  Tibet  and  Nep&l. 

Labeo  diploatomna,  Heckel.  Day,  540.  The  rrmheli  of  Hard- 
wfir  occurs  in  the  Him&layan  rivers  from  the  Panjab  to  As&m,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rivers  at  their  bases. 

Labeo  dyocheilua,  M’Clell.  Day,  540.  The  bmedla  of  these 
Provinces  :  occurs  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding. 

Labeo  P&nguaia,  Buch.  Day,  541.  Occurs  throughout  the 
Him&layan  range  and  descends  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

Labeo  microphth&lmua,  Day,  542.  Occurs  in  the  Him&laya. 

Labeo  aindenaia,  Day,  544.  Occurs  at  Hardw&r. 

Oirrhina  Latia,  Buch.  Day,  548.  Occurs  along  the  Him&laya 
in  the  hill  rivers. 

Barbna  chilinoidea,  M’Clell  Day,  563.  Occurs  throughout 
the  Him&laya  as  far  east  as  As&m  and  descends  into  the  Ganges. 

Barbna  Tor,  Buch.  Day,  564.  Occurs  throughout  the  hill 
riven  :  the  mahdeer  of  fishermen, 

Barbna  hexaatichna,  M’Clell.  Day,  565.  Occurs  commonly 
in  all  rivers  on  and  around  the  Him&laya. 

Apidoparia  Jaya,  Buch.  Day,  585.  The  pahruwa  of  Hard- 
w&r  :  occurs  also  at  R&jpur  on  the  Jumna. 

Barilina  Vagra,  Buch.  Day,  589.  Common  in  the  rivers  of 
the  Him&layan  and  sub-Him&layan  ranges.  The  fishes  of  the  genus 
Barilius  prefer  rapid  streams  and  frequently  ascend  the  rivers  of  the 

bill®. 
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Barilla*  Bchacra,  Bach.  Day,  590.  Procured  from  Hard- 
vir. 

Barilioi  Bendelisis,  Bach.  Day,  590.  Found  in  the  Hima¬ 
layan  rivers  and  also  in  the  plains  (except  Sind  H  the 
coast)  and  Ceylon. 

Danio  fflquipinnatus,  M’ClelL  Day,  596.  Hitherto  received 
only  from  the  Himalayan  rivers  eastward  of  Neptl. 

Danio  Dangila,  Bach.  Day,  596.  Procured  in  the  hill,  nf1iT 
Darjiling  and  in  the  Gangetic  delta. 

Botia  nebulosa,  Blyth.  Day,  606.  Hitherto  only  from  Darji¬ 
ling. 

Botia  DarioBuch.  Day,  606.  Procured  at  Hardwir. 

Botia  Goto,  Bach.  Day,  606.  Foand  from  Sind  through  the 
Panj&b  and  Him&laya  to  As&m. 

Botia  almorha,  Gray.  Day,  607.  Foand  in  the  Sail  river 
below  Almora,  also  in  Kashmir. 

Leptocaphalichthy*  Guntea,  Bach.  Day,  609.  From  the  Pan¬ 
jib  to  Asim,  including  several  of  the  Himilayan  rivers. 

Nemacheilus  rupicola,  M’Clell.  Day,  616.  Occurs  in  the 
rivers  of  the  upper  Himilaya  and  (?)  Tibet  at  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Nemacheilus  montanus,  M’Clell.  Day,  616.  Occurs  through¬ 
out  the  Himilaya. 

Nemacheilus  son  at  us,  M’Clell.  Day,  618.  Occurs  in  the  Jum¬ 
na,  Ganges  and  their  affluents  :  taken  in  Dehra  Dun. 

Nemacheilus  lada^-anais.  Giinth.  Day,  618.  Tibet. 

Nemacheilus  spilopterus,  Cuv.  Day,  620.  Recorded  from 
the  Him&laya. 

Nemacheilus  marmoratus,  Heckel.  Day,  620.  Recorded  from 
the  Kashmir  lake. 

Nemacheilus  Stolicsk®,  Steind.  Day,  620.  Taken  in  the 
Indus  near  Leh  and  in  the  Yarkand  river. 

Nemacheilus  gracilis,  Day.  Day,  621.  Taken  in  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Indus. 
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Rimuou. 

HmmUton- Buchanan — Flahee  of  the  GugM.  Idlnborgh,  lift. 

Sfkt»  ■  Flahee  of  the  Dukhan.  Trane.  Zool.  Safe,  IL,  Ml  i  Oil  J.  H.  EL  l, 
CS. 

Cmtttr — CkUlofM  of  Malayan  fiahta.  J.  A.  8.  Bn  ,  XVIII.,  Ml 

Mm— Flahee  of  Southern  India.  J.  L.  8.,  Mad  ,  XV.,  in.  *0*. 

JfCTWW- Indian  Cyprlnldm,  Bee.,  XIX,  11.,  117:  Flahasof  Afghin- 
IiUn,  Gal.  J.  N.  H.,  II.,  5 AO :  Mountain  trout  of  Kumoon,  J.  A.  8.,  Ben.,  IV.,  AO  t 
Nerwepeclee  of  Cyprinldw,  Ibid.,  VII.,  141  :  VIIL,  AAO. 

Blyik .— FUhee  of  Burma,  Ibid.,  XXUL,  1*8  :  Cartilaginous  flsbee  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Ibid.,  XXIX ,  *6  :  Fiabea  obtained  near  Calcutta,  Ibid.,  XXVII.,  1A7. 

Fmmr — Indian  frteh-watcr  flahee.  London,  1*75. 

Dmf.—  Hie  Fiahea  of  Indin,  being  a  natural  hiotory  of  the  flehea  known  to 
Inhabit  the  aaoa  and  freah- water*  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  London,  1*75' 
7*.  This  work  auperaedee  all  that  hare  gone  before. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Zooloot  {InverUibrata). 


CONTKHT8. 

Land  wd  frwh-watct  »h*ll«.  Arachnids.  Inserts  Ootaoptwa.  OrthopUra. 
Qamlptan.  Neoroptera.  Lepldoptcra.  Bjmanoptcn.  Dtptara.  Myriapods. 

MOLLUBOA 

The  section  of  this  order  found  in  the  Himalaya  is  confined  to 
Tenaotrial  and  flnrla-  hmd  and  fresh-water  shells.  No  special 
%(le  sheila.  work  on  the  hill  species  has  yet  been  written, 

bat  they  are  incidentally  noticed  in  the  catalogues  quoted  amongst 
the  references  at  foot.  The  animals  of  this  class  possess  a  head  fur¬ 
nished  with  organs  of  touch  and  vision  and  sometimes  of  hearing. 
Borne  live  on  land,  but  most  live  in  water  and  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  describe  the  animals  themselves  apart  from  their  shells.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  Theobald  for  placing  his  lists  at  my 
disposal.  I  have  again  to  repeat  that  these  lists  are  neither  exhaust¬ 
ive  nor  up  to  the  present  state  of  science,  but  are  merely  suggestive 
notes  which  will  aid  those  who  desire  thoroughly  to  investigate  the 
local  fauna. 

Class  GASTEROPODA. 

Family  Melaniida. 

Melania,  Lam. — scabra,  Mull.  C,  1. t.  73  ;  /.  1-7  :  tuberculata, 
MM.  C.  I.  t.  74  ;/.  1-4. 

Family  Ampullarida, 

Ampbllaria,  Lam. — globosa,  Strain. ;  C.  I.,  t.  113 ;/.  3-5.  P 
Family  Viviparida. 

Vivipara,  Lam. — bengalensiB,  Lam.  j  C.  1. 1.  76.  f.  8-10  :  dissi- 
milis,  Mall. ;  C.  I.,  1. 100  ;  /.  3,  4. 

Family  Rietoida. 

Bithynia,  Lam. — ceram eopoma,  Benton  ;  C.  L  t.  38.  f.  1,  4.  ?  : 
pulchella,  Benton ;  C.  1. 1.  38 ;  /.  5,  6. 

Tricula,  Benton. — montana,  Benton  ;  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  1862, 
p.  415. 
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Family  Zonitida 

Macrochlamys,  Benton. — chloroplax,  Benton;  C.  1. t.  82  ; /.  1, 4, 
glaaca,  Benton ;  G.  I.  t.  63  ;  /.  10  :  indica,  Benton;  G.  I.  t.  87  ;  . 
7,  10 :  splendens,  Hutton;  C.  1. 1.  51 ;  /.  7, 10 :  nuda,  Pf.  C.  1. 1.  31 ; 
f.  7,  10  :  veaicula,  Benson ;  G.  1. 1.  63  ; /.  4-6 :  ornatissima,  Benton; 
C.  I.  t.  60 4 :  planiuacola,  Benton ;  C.  I.  t.  32  ;  /,  7,  10  :  prona 
Net.  Moll.  Yura,  Mis. 

Sitala,  Adams. — Bullula,  Hutton  ;  C.  I.  t.  61  ;  /.  2,  3  :  Nana, 
Hutton  ;  G.  I.  t.  61  ;/.  7-9  :  radicicola,  Benson  ;  G.  I.  t.  62  ;  /.  10. 

Kaliella,  W.  Blanf. — borakporenais,  Pf. ;  C.  I.  t.  87  ;  /.  7  : 
fastigiata,  Hutton  ;  G.  I.  t.  16  ;  /.  5. 

Hemiplecta,  Albert. — monticola,  Hutton  ;  C.  I.  t.  52  ;  /.  3. 
Anophanta,  Desmo.— cyclotrema,  Benson;  C.  I.  t.y  28  ;  /.  10. 

Helicarion,  Ferussac. — monticola,  Benson ;  Pf.  Mon.  11.,  497  : 
scntella,  Benson  ;  C.  I.  t.  66  ;  /.  1,  4  :  caaaida,  Hutton ;  J.  A.  S. 
Bene.,  VII.,  214  ;  Flemingii,  Pf. ;  C.  I.  t.  66  ;  /.  5,  6  :  ovatus,  H. 
Blanf.;  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  1871,  ii.,  44. 

Family  Helieidte  :  Snails. 

Frnticola,  Hildreth. — Hftttoni,  Pf. 

Vallonia,  Ritso. — humilis,  Hutton ;  C.  I.  t.  61  4-6. 

Peron«us,  Albers. — cffinopictns,  Hutton. 

Napaeus,  Albert. — arcnatns,  Hutton;  C.  I.  t.}  20  ;/.  2,  7  :  Boy- 
sianus,  Benson ;  G.  I.  t.  22  ;  /.  6  :  ceratinns,  Benson ;  G.  I.  t.  80  ; 
/.  2  :  cselebs,  Benton ;  C.  I.  t.  80  ;  /.  1  :  fallaciosns,  Stol. ;  kunawa- 
rensis,  Hutton;  C.I.  t.  19  ;  /.  3  :  pretiosns,  Cantor;  C.I.  t.  23  ;  /. 
7  :  rufistrigatus,  Benson;  C.  1. 1.  20  ;/.  4  ;  t.  23,/.  10  :  aegregatns, 
Benton  ;  G.  I.  t.  80  ;  /.  10  :  Smithii,  Benson  ;  C.I.  <.  20  ;  /.  6  : 
vibex,  Hutton  ;  C.  I.  t.  20  ;  /.,  5  :  t.  23,  /.  2. 

Opeas,  Albers. — gracilis,  Hutton  ;  Pf  ii.,  157  :  latebricola,  Ben¬ 
ton;  C.  I  t.  19,  f  7. 

Glesgnla,  Albers. — balanus,  Benson;  Gl.  in  Sc.  I.  t.  8,  /.  12  : 
iota,  Benton  ;  leptospira,  Benson  ;  C.  I.  t.  35,  /  2  ? 

Cylindrua,  Fits. — insularia,  Eh.  ;  C.  1. 1.  22,  f.  10. 

Pupa,  Drapar. — eurina,  Benson  ;  C.  I.  t.  101,  f.  10  :  orcpla, 
Benson  ;  C.  I.  t.  87  ;  /.  1,  4  :  plicidens,  Benson ;  C.  I.  t.  100  ;  f.  8  : 
tutula,  Benson ;  Conch.  Icon,  625,  t.  84. 
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Succinea,  Draper. — Bensoni,  Pf;  C.  L  <.,  67  ;  /.  9  :  iudica,  Pf.t 
C.  I.  t.  67,  /.  1,4. 

Clausilia,  Ihxiper. — cylindrica,  Gray ;  G  I.  t.  24,  /.  4. 

Ennea,  Adams. — bicolor,  Hutton ;  C.  1. 1.  100,  /.  6. 

Order  LIMNOPHIUL 

Family  Aurictilida. 

Carychium,  Mall. — indicam,  Benson  ;  An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  1849, 
p.  194:  Boysionnm,  Benson ,  PAd,  1864,  p.  210. 

Coilostele,  Benson — scolaria,  Benson ;  An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  1864, 
p.  136. 

Family  Limncrides — Pond-shells. 

Liratuea,  Lam. ;  acuminata,  Lam. ;  C.  I.  t.  69  ;/.  8,  9  :  luteola, 
Lam.  ;  C.  I.  t.  70,  /.  5,  6. 

Flonorbis,  Quett— cacnosus,  Ben.;  C.  1. 1.  39,  /.  7-9  :  calathrns, 
Ben . ;  C.  I.  t.  39,  /.  1-3  :  compressor,  Ben. ;  C.  I.  t.  99,  /.  1,  4  : 
convexiosculos,  Hutton ;  G.  I.  t.  99,  /.  8-10  :  exustos,  Desk.  ;  C.  I. 
t.  39,/.  10  ;  t.  40,/.  10  :  labiatus,  Ben. ;  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  1850,  p.  350: 
rotula,  Ben. ;  C.  I.  t.  99,/.  2,  3. 

Ancylus,  Geoff. — verruca,  Ben. ;  C.  1.  t.  81,  /  2,  3. 

Order  E0T0PHTHALMA. 

Family  Cyclophotidai. 

Cyclopborus,  Montfort — exul,  Benson  ;  C.  I.  t.  47;  /.  7. 

Alycmus,  Gray — strangulatus,  Hutton ;  C.  L  t.  93  ;  f.  2,  3. 

Family  Dtplommatinidce. 

Diplommatina,  Benson — costata,  Hutton;  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  1849, 
p.  194  :  folliculus,  Pf. ;  Ibid,  p.  193  :  Huttoni,  Pf. ;  Progs.  Z.  S., 
1852,  p.  157. 

CLASS  PELECTPODA. 

Order  Veneracea. 

Family  Cyrenidce. 

Corbicula,  Megerle — occidens,  Benson  ;  C.  L  t.  138  ;/.  8,  9. 

Pisidium,  Pfeffer — Nevellianum,  Theob. ;  Progs.  As,  Soc.  Beo., 
1875. 
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Order  Ludnicea. 

Family  Unionidas. 

Unio,  PhilipBson — marginalia,  Lam.  ;  C.  I.  t.  43,  f  2  ;  t.  44,  /. 

3  :  corrugatus,  AfOll.;  C.  I.  t.  45,/.  2-5  :  c&ruleus,  Lea;  C.  I.  t.,  12  ; 
f.  3. 

Rtferenett. 

Hanley,  8.  and  Theobald,  W. — Conohologla  Indies,  iTIaatrationa  of  the  land 
and  freah- water  shell*  of  Britiah  India,  London,  1670.  Referred  to  aa  C.  I.  in 
the  list  above. 

Theobald,  W.  Catalogue  of  tho  land  and  freah-water  •hell*  of  Britiah  India. 
Calcutta,  187ti. 

Ncvlll,  Q.  Handlist  of  the  sheila  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

There  arc  also  several  very  interesting  paper*  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Calcutta,  on  Indian  sheila  by  Messrs.  Theobald,  W.  Blanford  and 
G.  Nevill. 

ARACHNIDA— Mites,  Scorpions,  Spiders. 

The  Arachnida  form  a  class  of  the  great  sub-kingdom  Articulata, 

,  . ,  which  also  includes  the  Annelidse,  Crustacea, 

Arachnida. 

Myriapoda  and  Insecta.  They  have  no  pro¬ 
per  metamorphosis,  though  during  the  several  moultings  that  some 
pass  through,  structural  changes  take  place,  which  approach  in  cha¬ 
racter  the  incomplete  metamorphosis  of  certain  orders  of  insects. 
In  the  Arachnida,  the  head  and  the  thorax  are  soldered  together  in 
one  piece  known  as  the  cephalo-tliorax,  and  to  the  lower  surface  of 
this,  as  a  rule,  the  legs  are  attached.  The  head  is  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  jaws  called  maxillm  and  the  mandibles  of  insects  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  filces ,  organs  intended  for  seizing  and  compressing  the 
insects  or  other  substances  on  which  the  arachnids  prey.  There  is 
also  a  part  of  variable  form  representing  the  labium  in  insects  and 
in  many  a  ligula  or  tongue.  In  some,  these  different  portions  are 
soldered  together  to  form  a  sucking  apparatus.  Nearly  every  species 
possesses  simple  eyes  varying  in  number  from  two  to  twelve  and  of 
first  importance  amongst  the  spiders  in  the  most  received  system  of- 
classification.  The  abdomen  is  joined  to  the  thorax  by  its  entire 
breadth  or  by  a  pedicel  and  is  either  unsegmented  or  segmented. 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  scorpions,  prolonged  into  a  segmented  tail 
or  in  others  into  a  button  or  a  more  or  less  hair-like  appendage  or 
is  furnished  with  spinners  and  spinnerets.  Arachnids  are  either 
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oviparous  or  ovo-viviparou*.  They  are  distributed  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  order*  : — 

I. — Acaridea,  mite*. 

II. — Pyenogonidea ,  marine  parasites. 

III.  — PJtalangidea ,  Harvest-men  :  inolades  the  family  Pha- 

lnngides. 

IV.  — Solpugidea  :  contains  tho  family  Galoodides. 

V. — Scorpionidea,  scorpions  :  contains  the  families  Psendo- 
scorpiones,  Androctonoides,  Pandinoides. 

VI. — Thelyphonidea  :  contains  the  families  Thelyphonides  and 
Phrynides. 

VII. — Araneidea,  spiders  :  contains  some  thirty-two  families 
and  some  2G0  genera. 

Tho  Acaridea  comprise  mites  of  all  kinds  and  are  common  un¬ 
der  the  bark  of  trees,  in  tho  ground,  in  water  and  on  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  They  include  tho  Indian  itch  insect 
(Sarcoptes  indica)  and  the  mites  of  cheese  and  sugar  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  as  parasites.  The  Pyenogonidea  arc  marine  parasites, 
of  which  an  Indiun  species  (P.  Kroyerl )  has  lately  been  described1 
by  Mr.  Wood-Mason.  The  Phalangidea  live  on  the  young  of  other 
spiders,  certain  Acaridea  and  small  insects.  The  Solpugidea ■  com¬ 
prise  certain  spider-like  animals  which  differ  from  the  true  spiders 
in  several  structural  details.  To  this  order  belongs  the  Galeodes 
fatalis ,  Herbst  {  =  vorax,  Hutton),  of  which  the  late  Captain  Hutton 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  during  the  rainy  season  to  spread  a  sheet  on  the  ground  any 
fine  evening  and  placing  a  lamp  near  it,  to  collect  the  numerous  in¬ 
sects  that  assembled.  One  evening  two  or  three  of  these  spiders 
made  their  appearance  and  no  sooner  did  a  moth  or  beetle  alight 
than  they  snapped  it  up  and  devoured  it  He  secured  one  and 
placed  it  in  a  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  well  supplied  with 
earth  which  had  been  liardcued  by  pouring  water  on  it  and  then 
allowing  it  to  dry.  The  Galeodes  soon  began  to  dig  a  hole  and  in 
a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  making  itself  a  subterranean  retreat 
in  which  it  usually  resided,  seldom  coming  out  beyond  the  mouth 
of  its  den.  It  proceeded  to  dig  out  the  earth  at  first  with  its  strong 
jaws,  cutting  it  away  in  a  circle,  and  having  thus  loosened  the  soil, 
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it  gathered  it  together  into  a  heap  with  its  anterior  palpi  and  threw 
it  oat  behind  as  a  dog  does  in  scratching  a  hole.  When  it  had  by 
this  means  succeeded  in  excavating  a  hole  sufficiently  large  first  to 
enter,  instead  of  throwing  out  the  loose  earth  as  at  first,  it  gathered 
a  quantity  together  and  surrounding  or  embracing  it  with  the  an¬ 
terior  palpi,  shoved  the  load  by  main  force  before  it  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  and  then  returned  for  more.  Having  completed  its 
task,  it  remained  for  a  few  days  stationary  and  then  refused  to  feed. 
It  proved  to  be  a  female  and  deposited  its  ova,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  about  the  size  of  a  somewhat  large  mustard-seed  and  of  a  whitish 
hue.  These  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight  and  the  young  in  about 
three  weeks  cast  their  first  skin,  when  the  jaws  and  palpi  became  a 
deep  brown.  They  now  commenced  to  move  about,  but  at  the  first 
sight  of  danger  invariably  fled  for  refuge  to  their  mother,  who  was 
able  to  distinguish  between  them  and  insects  given  to  her  as  food. 
She  was  always  ready  for  food,  consuming  at  a  single  effort  a  lizard 
three  inches  long  exclusive  of  the  tail  and  being  able  to  destroy  a 
young  bird  and  the  young  of  a  musk  rat  introduced  to  her  den :  but 
these  she  did  not  eat.  One  has  been  known  to  kill  and  eat  a  good 
sized  scorpion.  The  usual  size  of  an  adult  specimen  is  2'5" — 2*9;/ 
long  and  the  body  or  abdomen  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush’s  egg. 
When  in  motion  the  body  is  elevated  from  the  ground  and  the  two 
pairs  of  palpi  or  feelers  are  erected,  ready  for  a  seizure.  The  head 
is  armed  with  two  toothed  clielai  or  double  jaws,  somewhat  like  the 
fore-arms  of  a  scorpion,  one  pair  of  which  are  advanced  to  hold  the 
preyx  whilst  the  other  cut  it.  The  jaws  thus  alternately  advance 
and  cut  until  the  victim  is  sawn  in  two. 

The  Scorpionidea  or  scorpions  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  little  book  scorpion  ( Chelifer) 
hardly  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  to  the  great  black  scorpion 
measuring  six  inches.  In  parts  of  the  country  there  are  persons 
■\Vho  profess  to  be  able  to  take  any  scorpion  in  their  hands  with  im¬ 
punity  and  at  several  Musalmdn  shrines  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces  scorpions  are  esteemed  sacred.  The  family  Thelypho- 
nidcs  of  tho  order  Thelyphonidea  comprises  a  remarkable  homoge¬ 
neous  group  of  which  India  possesses  a  fair  number  of  examples. 
Last  of  all  come  the  Amneidea  or  true  spiders,  varying  in  size  from 
*  J.  A.  S.  Bdn  ,  XI.,  857 :  An.  Mag.  N.  II.,  N.  S.,  XII.,  81. 
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almost  microscopic  animals  to  the  great  Mygale  which  is  said  to 
prey  (?)  upon  birds.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  Arachnids 
we  have  a  class  of  animals  regarding  which  the  Indian  naturalist 
can  afford  considerable  aid  to  science,  for  there  is  practically*  nothing 
known  regarding  its  species  in  Upper  India.  The  geographical  range 
of  some  spiders  is  very  great  ;  Artema  convexa  is  found  in  Pernam¬ 
buco  in  South  America,  in  equatorial  Africa  and  in  Meerut,  and 
Gasteracantha  frontata  is  found  in  Africa  and  India.  Hence,  as 
observed  by  Stoliczka,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  Western 
India  a  great  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt ;  in  southern  India  many  referable  to  Ceylon  species  and 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Mauritius  and  in  the  Burmese  region 
others  identical  with  or  akin  to  the  spiders  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
To  the  west  an  admixture  of  African  types  and  to  the  east  a  ming¬ 
ling  of  Malayan  types  will  be  found  to  prevail  as  in  the  Vertebrata. 
He  adds  : — “  It  is  really  remarkable  that  in  examining  a  collection 
of  spiders  from  our  Eastern  froniier,  together  with  another  made  in 
Western  India,  often  scarcely  a  single  species  will  be  found  to  be 
identical  to  both  parts.  Bengal  has  a  strong  admixture  of  Malayan 
types  and  several  species  are  common  to  it,  Burma  and  As&m.  The 
Western  Him&laya  possess  in  the  Arachnoid  fauna  a  prominently 
European  character,  as  their  general  climate  would  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pect,  and  the  Eastern  Him&laya  probably  contains  some  Chinese  or 
Malayan  types.  It  is  strange  that  not  only  dislike  but  a  real  enmity 
and  ill-feeling  against  Arachnids  appears  to  have  taken  hold  of 
men’s  minds.  No  doubt  the  few  species  which  secrete  a  poisonous 
fluid  in  special  glands  and  through  its  use  occasionally  become  dan¬ 
gerous  are  the  source  of  much  of  this  ill-feeling  in  India.  They 
are,  on  the  w'hole,  certainly  harmless  and  as  regards  usefulness  ore 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  class  of  animals.  They  live  wholly 
on  insects  and  destroy  a  very  large  number  of  those  which  often  do 
much  damage  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Their  instinct  also 
is  very  highly  developed  and  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  way  in 
which  they  obtain  their  living  but  in  their  exposition  of  the  art  of 
weaving.  Their  whole  life  is  passed  in  carrying  out  arrangements 
for  their  support  that  presuppose  a  considerable  amount  of  thought 
and  deliberation.”  1  Spiders  should  be  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
The  colours  are,  however,  so  fleeting  that  the  collector  should  at  the 
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time  of  capture  note  the  colour  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  species, 
whether  terrestrial  or  aquatio  ;  whether  it  secures  its  prey  by 
running  after  it,  jumping  on  it  or  by  lying  in  wait  for  it  in 
natural  or  artificial  cells  ;  whether  it  has  a  fixed  home,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  reticulations  of  the  web  are  close  or  in  open  geometrical 
order.  All  these  matters  are  aids  for  the  correct  identification  of 
species. 

A&AOHNIDA. 

III. — Phalangidba. 

Family  Phalangides. 

Gagrella,  Stol. — atrata  (Cal.),  signata  (As.),  Stol.  :  (Aoanthonotus) 
niger  Koch :  (Phalangium)  monocan thum,  Ilerbst. 

IV.  — Solpugidea. 

Family  Galeodides. 

Galeodes,  (Hiv. — fatalis  (=vorax,  Hutton)  (N.  I.)  Herbst :  brevipes 
(Mad.)  Gerv. :  orientalis  (W.  Ben.),  Stol. 

V.  — Scorpionidba. 

Family  Pscudo-scorpionts. 

Chelifer,  Leach. — cancroides  (N.  I.),  Linn. 

Family  Androctonoidee. 

Buthus,  Leach. — afer(N.  I.),  megacephalus,  Caesar,  Koch:  spinifer, 
Ehr. 

Family  Pandinoides. 

Scorpiops,  Pet. — Hardwickei  (N.  I.),  Gerv. :  slaber,  Hemp. 

VI. — Thblyphonidea. 

Family  Thdyphonides. 

Thelyphonus,  Latr. — angustus  [=proscorpio,  Latr .],  (Ben.),  Lu¬ 
cas  :  indicus,  scabrinus,  assamensis  [-=rufima- 
nus,  Lucas  ?],  Beddomei  (W.  Ben.),  Stol. :  cau- 
datus  (Ben.  Mad.),  Linn. 

Family  Phrynides. 

Phrynus,  Oliv. — Whitei  (Ben.),  Gerv. :  marginemaculatus,  nigri- 

manus,  Koch. 
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VII.—  Abaneidba. 

Family  Lycoaide t. 

Lycosa,  Latr. — indagatrix  (Mad.)  Wulck.  t  Greenalliae  (N.  I.), 

Black, 

Dolomedes,  Latr. — longimatms  (Cal.),  Stol. 

Family  Sphaaidea. 

Bpbosus,  Walck. — indicus,  Walck. :  lepidus,  Black. :  viridanus 

(Cal.),  similaris  (Cal.),  Stol. 

Hersilia,  Sav. — calcuttensis,  Stol. ;  indica,  Lucas. 

Family  Salticidea. 

Salticus,  Latr. — biguttatus  (N.  I.),  Candidas  (N.  1.),  Black. 

Family  Thomisiidea. 

Thomisas,  Walck. — tuberosus,  Black.:  pugilis  (Cal.),  elongatua 

(Cal.),  Peelianos  (As.),  Stol. 

Sparassas,  Walck. — striatus  (N.-W.  P.)  Black. 

Family  Braaaidea. 

Gnaphosa,  Latr. — Harpax  (Bom.),  Camb. 

Drassos,  Walck. — delicatus  (N.-W.  P.),  Black. :  macilentos,  astro* 

logos,  lurid  as,  ferrugineus  (Bom),  Camb. 

Cheiracanthium,  Koch. — inomatum,  insigne,  vorax,  indicam,  (Bom.), 

Cambridge. 

Clubiona,  Latr.— filicata,  drassodes  (Bom.),  Camb. 

Family  Agelenidee. 

Tegenaria,  Walck. — civilis,  Walck. 

Family  Dictynides. 

Eresus,  Walck. — tibialis  (Mad.),  Camb. 

Family  Seytodides. 

Scytodes,  Latr. — propinqua  (CaL),  Stol. 

Family  Pholcides. 

Pholcus,  Walck. — Lyoni  (N.-W.  P.),  Black. 

Family  Therididea. 

Artema,  Walck.— convexa  (N.-W.  P.),  Black. 

Argyrodes,  Sim. — fassifrous,  procrastinaus  (Bom.),  Camb. 
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Family  Epefridea. 

Epfeira,  Walcl t. — chrysogaster,  malabariensis,  Walck. :  s  tel  lata, 

(Cal.),  mammillaris  (As.),  braminica  (Cal.),  hir- 
sntnla  (Cal.),  Stol. 

Tetragnatha,  Walck . — bengalensis,  Walck. :  irridesoens  (Cal.),  Stol.: 

decorata,  Black :  culta,  argentata,  Camb. 

Nephila,  Leach. — angustata  (Cal;  As.),  oicatrosa  (Cal.),  Stol.:  omata, 

Black. 

Meta,  Key  ser. — gracilis  (Cal.),  StoL 

Family  Gaateracanthidea. 

Gasteracantha,  Latr. — arcuata,  Walck. :  Helva,  frontalis,  Black : 

canningensis  (Cal.),  Stol. 

Rtferenct*. 

Walchtsaar  ei  Get  mis. — Hiitoin  Nttarelle  dec  Insec  tea  Apt£rca,  Vola.  I., 
II.  (Walck)  j  III.,  IV.  (W.  et  G.).  Paris,  1837-47. 

Koch ,  C.  J. — Ueberalcht  der  Arachnlden — systems.  Numberg,  1837-47. 
Hann  and  Koch. — Die  Arachnlden,  Vols.  I.,  II.  (Hann),  HI. -XII.  (Koch). 
Numberg,  1831-48. 

Thor  til. — On  the  classification  of  Scorpions.  An.  Mag.,  N,  H.,  4th  Ser., 

xvn ,  I. 

Ptttrt. — Monograph  of  the  Scorpions.  Monets.  Berl.  Akad,  1861,  507. 
Blackball. — Spiders  of  Great  Britain.  Ray  Society,  1881-84.  An.  Mag. 
N.  H„  3rd  Ser  ,  II.,  333:  VIII.,  443  :  XIV.,  38:  XVIII ,  459 :  XIX..  384. 

Builtr. — List  of  the  species  of  Galeodtdes.  On  Thelyphonus,  An.  Mag.,  N.  H., 
4th  Ser.  X,  SOI :  XII.,  1 14.  J.  Linn.  Soc.,  XII.,  161. 

Stotiaka. — Indian  Arachnoidea,  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XXXVII I.,  11.,  901 :  XLII.,  II., 

198. 

Cawtbridgc. — Article  *  Arachnid*  ’  in  Encyclopedia  Brittanies,  1876:  tho 
boat  summary  that  we  possess :  see  also  Linn.  Trans.,  1874.  P.  Z.  8.,  1874,  p.  370 ; 
I860,  p.  390. 

Murray.-— Economic  Entomology  (Aptera).  South  Kensington  Hand-book. 

INSEOTA— Insects. 

There  is  no  class  of  animals  on  which  more  has  been  written 

than  insects  and  none  of  which  the  Indian 
species  are  so  little  known  to  the  general 
public.  Whether  we  regard  the  position  of  insects  in  nature  from 
a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  or  their  uses  in  the  arts  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  them  over  the  products  of  nature  most  valua¬ 
ble  to  man  from  an  economic  stand-point,  the  importance  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  their  life-history  and  habits  it  equally  established. 
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The  study  of  the  local  insect  fauna  of  the  Himilayan  districts  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces  is  in  itself  especially  to  be  desired ;  for 
the  Kali  river  is  not  only  a  political  barrier,  but  ako  a  great  natural 
boundary  separating  the  species  proper  to  the  eastern  Himalaya  and 
related  to  the  great  Malayan  fauna  from  those  that  belong  to  the 
western  range  with  their  Paluearctic  and  African  affinities.  More* 
over,  between  the  swamps  of  the  Tariki  on  the  south  and  the  snowy 
range  there  are  examples  of  diverse  forms  of  climate,  each  with  its 
corresponding  flora  and  fauna.  In  places,  the  naturalist  may  ascend 
direct  from  a  river  bed  bearing  vegetation  common  to  it  and  the 
tropics  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  with  its  northern  flora. 
Hence  we  And  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  ahd  far  up  the  deeper 
valleys  aft  abundance  of  forms  of  insect  life  typical  of  more  tropical 
climes  and  well  beyond  their  natural  limits.  They  betray  their 
southern  origin  in  their  dwarfed  size  and  soon  give  place  to  other 
types  fulfilling  the  same  functions  under  a  different  and  more  suitable 
form.  In  addition  to  this  mingling  of  northern  and  southern  forms 
there  is  also  an  affinity  in  many  genera  with  the  corresponding 
genera  found  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia  and  there  are  several 
species  even  identical  with  those  found  in  Europe,  so  that  we  have 
within  a  comparatively  small  field,  examples  of  the  fauna  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nature-divisions  of  the  old  world  and  a  rare  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 


It  is  not,  however,  to  the  purely  scientific  value  of  a  study  of 
y  ^  ^  the  insect  faUpa  of  the  Kumaon  hills  that  I 

would  call  attention,  but  to  the  practical  uses 
to  which  knowledge  thus  gained  may  be  applied  in  the  every  day 
affairs  of  life.  Apart  from  the  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  a 
properly  directed  examination  of  insect  phenomena,  all  really  useful 
work  in  the  same  field  must  possess  a  systematic  basis  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  thus  alone  the  observer  can  communicate  the 


results  of  his  labour  to  others.  The  apparently  hard  names  used  by 
entomologists  to  distinguish  species  are  merely  so  many  tickets  to 
show  the  place  of  the  insect  named  in  the  general  scheme  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  with  the  place,  its  affinities  and  often  its  habits.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  here  a  description  of  every  insect,  but  I  have, 
in  the  following  pages,  briefly  described  the  several  orders  and 
recorded  the  principal  families  and  genera  belonging  to  them  found 
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in  India.  The  materials  at  my  disposal  have  not  allowed  me,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  to  separate  those  found  in 
Kumaon  from  those  only  found  in  other  parts  of  India  ;  but  the 
lists,  which  are  practically  the  first  of  their  kind  for  most  orders, 
will  aid  the  student  materially  by  showing  what  may  be  looked  for. 
To  the  forester  especially  the  study  of  entomology  is  a  necessity,  to 
enable  him  to  prevent  the  destruction  not  only  of  the  living  trees 
and  young  plants  in  his  nurseries  but  of  the  timber  stored  in  his 
depots.  The  tea-planter  will  successfully  combat  the  attacks  of  the 
beetle  larva  that  eats  the  roots  of  his  plants  and  the  ‘  red  spider* 
that  lives  on  its  leaves  if  he  studies  their  habits.  The  weevils  of 
wheat,  grain,  peas,  rice,  maize  and  the  blight  insects  that  attack 
the  same  crops  have  hitherto  had  no  attention  bestowed  on  them, 
nor  have  the  insects  injurious  to  domestic  animals  and  human  beings 
been  studied  with  the  care  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  economy 
of  the  lac  insect  is  not  generally  known  and  the  life-history  of  the 
various  species  of  honey-bee  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated. 
He  who  shall  discover  means  whereby  the  injuries  caused  by  white- 
ants  can  be  prevented  and  the  discomforts  due  to  the  attacks  of 
mosquitos  and  cattle^flies  can  be  mitigated  will  have  deserved  well 
of  his  country  and  indeed  of  the  whole  human  race. 


Anatomy. 


Both  the  Greek  ( entoma )  and  Latin  (insecta)  name  for  the  class 

denote  notched  animals.  Insects  have,  aB  a 
rule,  wings  and  breathe  by  means  of  air- 
tubes  which  ramify  throughout  the  internal  organs.  The  body  is 
made  up  of  three  parts,  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  On  the 
head  the  oral  or  buccal  apparatus,  eyes  and  antennae  may  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  oral  apparatus  consists  of  six  parts,  of  which  four  are 
in  pairs  and  move  transversely,  whilst  two,  the  upper  lip  ( labrum ) 
and  the  under  lip  {labium),  move  up  and  dow  n.  Of  those  which 
move  transversely  one  pair  forms  the  upper  jaws  or  mandibles  and 
the  other  lower  jaws  or  maxilke,  to  the  latter  of  which  as  well  as 
to  the  under  lip,  palpi  or  feelers  are  attached.  The  eyes  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  The  simple  eyes  are  called  ocelli  and  may  be 
seen  behind  the  larger  eyes  in  bees  and  wasps,  and  the  compound 
eyes  are  large  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  dragon-flies,  to  appear  to 
meet  and  are  composed  of  six-sided  facets  often  numbering  many 
thousands  in  a  single  insect.  The  antennae  are  moveable,  jointed 
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{breads  attached  to  the  head  usually  close  to  the  eyes.  In  mutiiatiny 
insects,  like  beetles  and  locusts,  the  organs  of  the  head  are  as 
described,  but  in  sucking  insects  like  butterflies  and  bags  there  are 
several  modifications.  The  lower  jaws  in  butterflies  are  oonverted 
into  a  trunk  or  tongae  and  the  jaws  in  bugs  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  rostrum  or  beak.  The  thorax  in  all  insects  consists  of  three  pieoes, 
the  prothorax,  mesothorax  and  metathorax.  In  four-winged  insects 
one  pair  of  wings  are  attached  to  the  middle  segment  and  one  to 
the  posterior  segment,  and  in  two-winged  insects  the  wings  are 
attached  to  the  mesothorax.  The  majority  of  insects  have  six  legs, 
one  pair  being  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  each  segment  of  the 
thorax.  The  legs  are  divided  into  the  haunch  {coxa),  trochanter, 
thigh  {femur ),  shank  {tibia)  and  tarsi  or  feet,  which  last  consists  of 
several  joints  varying  in  different  families.  As  a  rule,  insects 
possess  wings  in  the  perfect  state,  but  each  of  the  orders  contain 
some  apterous  forms  like  the  female  glowworm  and  the  worker  ants 
and  all  undergo  a  metamorphosis  more  or  less  complete.  From  the 
egg,  the  larva  state  is  reached,  from  that  the  pupa  state  and  then  the 
imago  or  perfect  insect  appears.  In  the  beetles,  butterflies  and  flies, 
the  larva  differs  more  from  the  perfect  insect  than  in  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  bugs,  but  in  all,  the  larva  stage  is  marked  by  the  entire 
absence  of  wings,  the  pupa  stage  by  the  possession  of  rudimentary 
wings  and  the  imago  stage  by  perfect  wings.  There  is  a  marvellous 
adaptation  of  the  larva  to  its  surroundings,  so  that  many  are  alike 
in  form  of  which  the  perfect  insects  may  belong  not  only  to  different 
families  of  the  same  order,  but  to  different  orders.  The  grubs  of 
the  flesh-eating  Diptera,  of  the  gall-insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Hymenoptera  and  of  the  weevils  of  the  order  Coleoptera  are  all  of 
the  same  description,  fat,  fleshy,  legless,  accustomed  to  live  amid 
their  food.  Similarly  those  larvae  which  live  on  fresh  vegetable 
juices  and  those  which  live  on  the  inner  sap  of  trees  closely  resemble 
other  larvae  of  similar  habits  whose  ultimate  form  places  them  in 
different  orders.  The  changes  too  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  stage 
are  not  always  abrupt  and  well-marked.  In  many  cases  they  are 
numerous,  each  adapted  to  some  change  in  the  life-history  of  the 
insect  and  its  surroundings  and  are  so  far  apparently  independent 
of  the  ultimate  change  to  the  imago  state.  These  may  be  calle^ 
adaptational  changes  and  are  accompanied  by  slight  developments 
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modifications  which  gradually  bring  the  pupa  state  to  that  of  the 
imago  without  such  sudden  alterations  in  form  as  ore  seen  in  some 
orders  and  without  any  marked  cessation  of  activity.  The  life- 
history  of  any  of  the  grasshoppers  compared  with  that  of  a  butterfly 
will  illustrate  this  fact.  Where  great  developmental  changes  take 
place  in  the  pupa  state  there  is  a  period  of  quiescence  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  shortening  of  the  time  within  which  the  change  is  effected. 
The  duration  of  life  in  one  stab*  has  much  apparent  connection 
with  the  length  of  time  passed  in  others.  Where  the  larva  state 
continues  for  some  years  as  in  the  oaae  of  many  beetles,  the  perfect 
insect  lives  but  a  short  time  in  comparison  with  others  where  the 
chtinge  occurs  sooner.  Some  moths  and  flies  live  but  a  few  hours, 
others  many  months  and  some  species  of  ants  for  several  years. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  introduction,  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  Indian  species  of  each  order.  The 
names  are  taken  from  all  the  recognised  authorities  that  I  have  been 
able  to  consult,  but  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  these  lists  are 
not  to  be  oonsidered  exhaustive  or  to  contain  the  latest  arrangements 
and  terminology  of  each  order.  They  are  the  essence  of  notes 
made  from  time  to  time  and  are  inter  ded  to  serve  as  an  indication 
of  the  families,  genera  and  species  that  they  may  be  looked  for.1  It 
is  not  yet  time  for  any  one  to  undertake  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
hitherto  known  Indian  insects,  except  perhaps  the  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  since  they  comprise  a  number  of  species  which  have  been 
described  by  writers  who  have  held  very  different  systematic  views 
and  who  have  in  many  instances  given  very  misleading  or  imperfect 
descriptions.  The  only  course  left  open  to  those  who  desire  to  place 
the  study  of  our  magnificent  insect  fauna  on  a  better  footing  is  to 
endeavour  to  complete  the  lists  of  described  species  and  elucidate 
their  synonymy  and  then  survey  each  order,  family  and  genus  in 
detail,  and  correct  the  errors  that  have  been  made.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  is  a  work  which  can  only  be  done  by  many  competent 
labourers  working  together  and  taking  up  section  by  section  and  is 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  one. 

Insects  are  distributed  amongst  the  following  orders  : — 

Coleoptera — beetles.  Neuroptera ,  dragon-flies,  &c.  Diptero, 

flies. 

1  The  plan  adopted  for  recording  ‘locality’  will  be  found  at  page  3. 
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OrthopUra — locusts,  &c.  Lepidoptera ,  butterflies,  moths.  Stnp- 
eiptera ,  certain  parasites. 

Hemipttra — bugs,  cicadas,  <fcc.  Hymenoptera ,  ants,  bees.  Thy- 
sanuraf  spring- tails. 

Reference*. 

Wotboood. — Introduction  to  the  modern  classification  of  Inaecta.  London,  1386-40. 
Wilton,  J. — Article  1  Entomology’  in  Enc.  Brit.,  Sth  edition. 

Kirby  and  Spenct. — Introduction  to  Entomology.  London,  ISM. 

BnrmeitUr. — Handbuoli  der  Kntomologie.  Berlin,  1S3S. 

Duncan Transformation*  of  Inaecta.  London  (no  date). 

Porchoron. — Bibliographic  Entomologique.  Faria,  1137. 

Van  dor  Hotvn. — Handbook  of  Zoology,  edition  Clark.  London,  ISAS. 

All  the  above  arc  practical  worka,  Badly  out  of  date,  bnt  containing  modi  that  la 
invaluable.  The  following  are  pictnre  books  comprising  notion  at  many 
Indian  inaecta : — 

Drury. — Illustrations  of  exotic  Entomology,  ed.  Westwood.  London,  '837. 
Donovan.— -Natural  History  of  the  Inaecta  of  India  and  China,  ed.  Wen «ood. 
London,  1649. 

WiUoood. — Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology,  London,  1848 :  Arcana  Entoana- 
logica.  London,  1840. 

00LE0PTE&A— Beetles. 

The  order  Coleoptera  (sheath-winged)  comprises  those  insects 
^  commonly  known  as  beetles.  They  vary 

mdeh  in  form,  but  all  pass  through  a  com¬ 
plete  metamorphosis,  the  larva,  pupa  and  imago  stages.  The  perfect 
insect  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  head,  trunk  and  abdomen. 
The  head  possesses  a  mouth  formed  for  mastication  and  famished 
with  an  upper  lip  ( labrum ),  a  lower  lip  (labium) ,  a  pair  of  mandibles 
and  a  pair  of  maxillae.  The  labium  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
mentum  or  chin  and  the  ligula  or  tongue,  and  is  also  famished  with 
a  pair  of  palpi  or  feelers,  appendages  which  are  also  attached  to  the 
maxillae  (t  in  figure).  Where  there  are  a  pair  of  palpi  on  each 
maxilla,  the  exterior  pair  never  consist  of  more  than  four  joints, 
whilst  those  of  the  under  lip  have  seldom  more  than  three  joints. 
The  head  is  further  furnished  with  antennas  ^nd  eyes  {j  in  figure). 
The  antennas  though  varying  in  form  and  stractnre  not  only  in  dif¬ 
ferent  genera  but  often  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  genus  usually  have  ten 
or  eleven  articulations.  They  are  inserted  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  head,  a  little  in  front  of  or  below  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  two  in 
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number  and  compound  and  are  either  entire  or  divided  into  two  by 
a  horny  septum.  The  thorax  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  pro¬ 
thorax,  meso thorax  and  metathorax.  The  wings  are  four  in  number, 
of  which  the  anterior  pair  ( elytra :  g  in  figure)  are  hard  and  leathery 
and  not  used  for  flight.  The  posterior  pair  of  wings  are  membranous 
and  when  at  rest  lie  folded  closely  together  beneath  the  anterior 
pair.  In  some  species  the  membranous  wings  are  apparently  want¬ 
ing  and,  in  such  cased,  the  ooriaoeous  pair  are  soldered'  together 
along  their  inner  edge  and  are  immovable.  The  legs  are  attached 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax,  one  pair  to  each  division.  The 
elytra  are  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  mesothorax  and  the 
membranous  wings  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  metathorax,  a  small 
triangular  piece  at  the  base  of  the  elytra  is  known  as  the  scutellum 
(A  in  figure)  and  is  made  up  of  several  parts  mostly  soldered  together. 
The  legs  are  composed  of  five  pieces,  a,  the  haunch  or  coxa  ;  b,  the 
trochanter  ;  c,  the  femur  or  thigh  ;  d,  the  tibia  or  shank  ;  e,  the 
tarsus  or  foot,  and  /  the  claw,  as  shown  in  the  following  illus¬ 
tration  ; — 

Fig.  1. 
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The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  the  maxillae  (Fig.  2  o\  labium 
(Pig.  i  b),  mandibles  (Fig.  3  b)  and  labrum  (Fig.  3  a)  shown 
below  : — 

Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Labium-. 


Clanlflc&ticm. 


There  are  several  systems  of  classification,  but  the  one  most 
commonly  received  bases  the  broad  divisions 
primarily  on  the  number  of  joints  in  the 
tarsi  or  feet,  and  secondly  on  the  habits  of  the  insect  or  the  structure 
of  the  antennae.  This  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 
together  families  naturally  widely  separate  and  of  removing  from 
their  natural  groups,  families  closely  affined,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  most  convenient  of  all  that  have  been  proposed.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  list,  Lacordaire’s  terminology  and  arrangements  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  and  his  corrections  have  been  observed.  The  following  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  greater  divisions  may  be  accepted  : — 

I.  Pentamera — five  joints  in  each  tarsus. 


1.  Geodephaga-  predacious  land  beetles  :  includes  the  Cicindelida? 

and  Carabinae. 

2.  Hydrodephaga — carnivorous  water-beetles  j  includes  the  Dytis- 

cidae  and  Gyrinida?. 

8.  Philhydrida  (Palpicomes) — water  loving  beetles  ;  includes  the 

Hydrophilidac,  Hydrobiidae  and  Sphaeridiid*. 
4.  JSecrophaga — scavengers  :  includes  the  Paussidse,  8ilphid», 

Nitidulid®,  Trogositidaj,  Colydiad*,  Cuoiyidse 
and  Dermestidae. 
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5.  Brachchjtra — short  elytra  :  includes  the  Staphylinid®. 

&  Clavicvrnet — clubbed  antennae  :  includes  the  Histerid®. 

7.  Lamellic&rnes — leaved  antennae  :  includes  the  Lucan idao,  Cop* 

rid®,  Apliodiid®,  Orplmid®,  Hybosorid;n,  Geo- 
trupid®,  Passalid®,  Melolonthid®,  Rutelid®, 
Dynastidae,  Cetohiidae. 

8.  Serricornes — elongate  filiform  antennae  :  includes  the  Bupres- 

tidae,  Eucnemidoe,  Elaterid®,  Malacodermid®, 
Ptinid®  and  Clcrid®. 

II.  Heteromera — posterior  pair  of  tarsi,  4-jointed,  rest  5-jointed. 

1.  Trachelia — head  triangular  and  connected  with  the  thorax 

by  a  neck  :  includes  the  Lagridae,  Pedilid®, 
Antbicid®,  Pyrochroid®,  Mordellid®,  Rhipi- 
phorid®,  Meloid®. 

2.  Atrachelia — having  no  distinct  neck  }  incudes  the  Tenebri- 

onid®,  Cistelid®. 

III.  Paeudo-tetramara — apparently  4-jointed  throughout. 

1.  Rhyncltophora — having  a  beak  or  rostrum  like  the  weevils  i 

includes  the  Bruchid®,  Curculionid®. 

2.  Longicomes — having  long  horns  or  antenn®  :  includes  the 

Prionid®,  Cerambycid®,  Lamiad®. 

3.  Phytophaga — having  neither  the  beak  of  the  first  or  the 

long  antenn®  of  the  second  group  :  includes 
the  Criocerid®,  Galerucid®,  Cassidid®,  Chry- 
somelid®. 

IVr  Pseudo-trim  era— apparently  3-join  ted. 

This  section  includes  a  single  gToup  comprising  tlie  Ooccinelid®, 
Erotylid®,  &c. 

A  good  authority  estimates  the  number  of  known  species  of 
beetles  at  70,000,  and  these  are  probably  not  more  than  half  the 
total  number  in  existence. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  list  we  shall  briefly  note  the  princi¬ 
pal  families  that  have  been  recorded  from  India  in  the  same  order 
_  as  that  given  above.  The  first 

of  tbe  Pentamerous  group  is  the 
family  Cicindelidce  or  tiger-beetles,  which  are  well  represented  in 
India  by  the  species  of  the  genus  Cicindela.  They  are  remarkable 
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for  tlieir  bright  metallic  colours  and  active  habits  and  frequent  dry 
sandy  soils.  Their  larvae  inhabit  holes  in  the  earth,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  closed  by  the  insect’s  head  as  it  lies  in  wait  for 

its  prey.  They  are  very  voracious  and 

BCQtUUCfft. 

quarrelsome  and  undergo  the  change  to  the 
pupa  state  in  their  cells.  A  species  of  Collyris  is  common  in 
the  highlands  near  Mliow.  The  next  family  comprises  the  Cara- 
bidoe  which  are  especially  numerous  in  species  and  individuals  in 
India.  The  species  of  the  genus  Bracldnue  belonging  to  this  family 
are  remarkable  for  secreting  in  the  abdomen  a  caustic  liquor  of  an 
exceedingly  penetrating  odour  which  they  discharge  when  alarmed 
and  which  produces  a  detonating  sound  whence  their  vulgar  name 
‘Bombardier-beetles’  is  derived.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  amongst  the  Indian  Panssidai.  The  beetles  of  the  genus 
CaJosoma  are  of  a  bright  rich  colour,  but  most  of  the  family  are  clad 
in  black  or  sober  brown.  Siagona  and  other  genera  are  found  in 
the  nests  of  white-ants  and  Casnonia  is  very  common  in  Central 
India.  The  entire  family  conceal  themselves  in  the  earth  under 
stones  or  the  bark  of  trees  and  are  known  as  ground-beetles. .  The 
section  Hydrodephaga  includes  the  predacious  water-beetles  which 
have  the  body  oval  and  somewhat  depressed  in  form  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  four  legs  adapted  for  swimming.  They  pass  the  first  and  the 
last  stage  of  their  existence  in  placid  water  and  are  very  voracioas 
in  their  habits,  attacking  even  the  small  fry  of  fish.  They  breathe 
by  means  of  trachea and  for  this  purpose  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  admit  the  air  beneath  their  wing-cases.  In  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  they  change  their  quarters  from  one  jhfl  or  marsh  to 
another.  The  Gyrinidce  or  whirligigs  differ  from  the  Dytiscidce  or 
diving-beetles  in  having  the  antennae  short  or  stout  and  so  attached 
to  the  head  as  to  resemble  ears.  The  Philhydrida  have  not  been 
closely  examined  in  India.  They  are  amphibious  in  their  habits 
and.  are  found  on  the  banks  of  stagnant  pools  where  they  live  on 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 


The  Necrophaga  or  scavengers  include  the  Paussidce ,  which  are 


Necropliaga. 


well  represented  in  upper  India.  Like  the 
beetles  of  the  genus  Brachinus  they  have 


the  power,  on  being  alarmed,  to  emit  from  the  last  section  of  the 
abdomen  a  very  acrid  liquid  having  an  acid  reaction  which  when  it 
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comes  in  contact  with  the  air  turns  into  smoke  with  a  consider* 
able  explosion.  Captain  Boyes  has  given  an  account1  of  this 
phenomenon  in  some  species  (P.  Fichtelii  and  others)  captured 
by  him  near  Benares  and  Almora.  The  Silphidce  or  shield-beetles 
are  the  sexton-beetles  of  India  and  are  well  known  from  their  habits 
of  excavating  the  earth  below  the  dead  body  of  a  bird,  rat  or  other 
small  animal  which  they  afterwards  cover  with  loose  soil  and  so  secure 
it  to  provide  food  for  their  larvae.  They  have  been  seen  to  completely 
bury  the  body  of  a  crow  in  a  few  hours  and  are  found  all  over  the 
plains.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  dead  body  and  when  the 
larvae  appear,  their  food  is  around  them.  The  perfect  insects  fre¬ 
quently  emit  a  fetid  odour  and  when  alarmed  discharge  a  thick 
and  dark-coloured  liquid  from  their  bodies.  The  Nitidulidce  are 
also  found  in  carrion,  but  many  species  occur  on  flowers,  in  fungi 
and  beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Trogositidce  are  found  in  the 
larva  state  in  grain  and  the  Cucujidoe  live  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Dermestes  lardariits  or  bacon-beetle  of  Europe  has  been  found 
in  Nep&l  and  derives  its  English  name  from  its  fondness  for  lard, 
but  it  does  not  disdain  to  feed  on  skins.  It  is  a  minute  insect  with 
a  long  body  and  10-jointed  antennae  and  with  the  bases  of  the  elytra 
fawn-coloured  and  marked  with  three  dark  spots. 


The  great  family  Staphylinidce  belongs  to  the  section  Brachely- 

tra  so  called  because  the  wing-cases  do  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  and  in  consequence  the  skin  of  the  upper  surface  where 
exposed  is  firm  and  coriaceous  contrary  to  the  general  rule.  The 
terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  vesicles 
which  are  protruded  at  will  and  emit  an  acrid  and  sometimes  fetid 
vapour.  They  feed  principally  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  fungi 
and  rotten  timber  and  do  no  injury  to  living  trees.  Many  of  them 
are  of  minute  size  and  difficult  to  collect  and  identify.  The 
Histeridoe  form  a  section  of  the  Clavicomea  or  beetles  possessing 
clubbe  i  antennae  and  with  the  Byrr hides  or  pill-beetles  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  habit  of  rolling  themselves  into  the  form  of  a  pill 
and  feigning  death  when  alarmed.  They  feed  bn  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the  dung  of  herbivorous  animals  and  rotten  wood.  The 
larvae  have  the  same  habits  and  are  distinguished  by  a  scaly  head 


*  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XII.,  421. 
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of  a  reddish  brown  colour  and  a  yellowish  white,  smooth,  toft,  thin 
body. 

The  Lamellieomet  oom prise  a  vast  assemblage  of  beetles  which 

prey  chiefly  on  living  vegetable  tissues.  The 
antennee  usually  end  in  a  club  or  bmm  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  joints  expanded  in  the  form  of  thinnish  plates  or 
leaves  disposed  in  various  ways.  Borne  have  the  appearance  of  the 
spokes  of  a  fan,  others  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  the  teeth  of  a  comb 
or  a  series  of  funnels  placed  above  and  within  each  other.  The 
larvae  are  furnished  with  six  feet,  strong  mandibles  and  are  divided 
into  twelve  segments.  They  often  remain  in  the  larval  stage  for 
several  years  and  protect  themselves  by  a  cocoon  before  entering 
on  the  pupa  state.  They  comprise  amongst  them  some  of  the  most 
common  and  determined  enemies  of  the  forester.  The  great  stag- 
beetle  (Lucanua)  must  be  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  our  hill-stations 
where  they  are  found  dead  in  all  the  forest- walks  about  the  middle 
of  the  rains,  having  survived  only  to  fulfil  their  duty  in  propagating 
their  species.  There  is  hardly  one  in  ten  of  the  oak  trees  around  the 
settlement  at  Naini  T61  that  is  not  infested  by  their  larvae  who  remain 
in  that  state  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  The  males  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  females  by  the  abnormally  developed  mandibles, 
somewhat  resembling  the  antlers  of  a  stag  and  hence  their  name. 
The  larvae,  as  already  described,  are  furnished  with  powerful  jaws 
with  which  they  gnaw  the  wood  into  a  kind  of  dust.  From  this  they 
form  cells  in  the  wood  in  which  they  undergo  the  change  into  the 
pupa  state.  Each  bores  deeply  into  the  tree;  cutting  channels  for  itself 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  stem  up  and  down.  These  channels  are 
connected  by  cross  chambers  one  with  another  and  a  portion  of  the 
refuse  is  ejected  from  the  orifice  forming  the  entrance  and  always 
shows  the  presence  of  the  insect  within.  The  Lamelticornea  are  at 
the  same  time  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  all  the  Indian  insects. 
L.  multidentatus  is  of  a  most  beautiful  metallic  chestnut  colour  all 
over  its  body,  and  L.  Gazella  is  the  Wpe  of  a  section  in  which  the 
thorax  is  black  and  the  prominent  colour  of  the  elytra  is  a  deep 
nutty  brown.  The  LucanidcB  are  common  throughout  the  hills,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  plains. 

The  Ateuchus  sacer,  or  sacred  scarabaeus  of  Egypt,  belongs  to  the 
family  Copi'idat,  of  which  there  are  numerous  representatives  in  Iudia. 
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A.  s&nctug  of  India  is  in  form  and  colour  muoh  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  sacred  beetle.  The  members  of  this  family  are  called 
dung-beetles  from  the  female  laying  ber  eggs  in  a  small  pellet  of 
dung  which  she  then  with  the  assistance  of  the  male  rolls  about  and 
pats  until  it  assumes  a  spherical  form.  She  next  excavates  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  having  rolled  the  dung-pellet  containing  her  egg 
into  it,  carefully  covers  up  the  orifice  and  there  the  young  undergo 
their  metamorphosis.  The  genus  Onthophagus  contains  some  beauti¬ 
ful  specios  of  a  small  size  and  brilliant  colour,  and  Boyes  has  noted 
that  he  has  taken  one  species  (0.  igneus)  only  in  the  bodies  of  dead 
snakes.  The  females  of  the  family  Aphodiidce  are  not  so  careful 
about  the  future  of  their  young,  but  simply  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
dung  that  is  to  form  the  food  of  their  larvae.  The  Orphnidce  affect 
sandy  places  and  the  Geotrupidce  are  always  found  near  dung.  The 
females  of  the  latter  group  burrow  through  the  droppings  into  the 
ground  and  there  deposit  some  of  the  dung  and  on  it  an  egg,  then 
another  layer  of  dung  and  an  egg  until  the  chamber  is  filled.  The 
larvae  are  oval,  fleshy,  legless  maggots  and  feed  on  the  dung  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Stoliczka  notes  that  no  species  of  the  Fassalidae  is 
as  yet  known  from  the  Himalaya  west  of  Nepal  or  from  any  part  of 
Central  India  or  the  Panjdb. 

The  Melolonthidce  comprise  many  beetles  for  the  most  part  of  a 
brown  or  sober  colour  that  live  on  vegetable  substances  through 
the  whole  of  their  existence.  In  many  species  the  larvae  remain  in 
that  state  for  threo  or  four  years  and  the  perfect  insects  exist  only 
for  a  week  or  two  and  perish  so  soon  as  the  female  has  placed  her 
eggs  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  female  selects  for  this  purpose  a 
spot  near  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  there  digs  a  hole  and  lays  her  eggs. 
The  larvae  are  soft,  elongated,  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  colour, 
provided  with  six  short  scaly  feet,  five-jointed  antennae  and  a  scaly 
head.  During  the  hot  weather  they  devour  greedily  all  vegetable 
substances  near  them,  and  so  soon  as  the  winter  commences  they 
descend  into  the  earth  again  and  hybernate.  In  Dehra  Dun  their 
ravages  were  successfully  combated  by  digging  up  the  soil  around 
each  plant  and  collecting  the  beetles  in  baskets  destroy  them 
by  boiling  water.  This  plan  soon  cleared  the  plantation  of  tho 
pest.  The  magnificent  Enchirua  belongs  to  this  family  and  has 
been  token  in  the  Kali  valley.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  of  a 
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brilliant  metallic  green,  tinged  with  oopper  and  strongly  punctured: 
the  elytra  are  nearly  black,  wkh  a  brassy  tinge  and  with  numerous 
bright  fulvous  spots  of  irregular  form  which  are  so  disposed  as  to 
form  four  or  five  longitudinal  lines  on  each  wing-cover.  The 
rhinoceros  beetle  (E.  Hardwickei )  found  near  Almora  belongs  to 
the  Dynaatidce  as  well  as  the  genus  Oryctes  which  affects  the 
deoaying  trunks  of  the  date-palm.  To  the  Rose-beetles  belongs 
the  beautiful  Jumnoa  Roy  lei  of  Boyle's  ‘  Himalaya’  found  near 
Mussooree.  It  feeds  on  the  flowers  and  tender  tissues  of  plants 
and  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  forms  found  in  the  local 
fauna. 

To  the  Serricomea  belong  the  magnificent  metallic  beetles  known 

as  Bupreatidce.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 

BCftlOOfDflL 

beauty  of  their  appearance,  green  and  gold 
adorned  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds  as  they  flash  about 
in  the  sun.  Heir  elytra  are  used  for  ornamenting  dresses  and 
sell  for  about  two  rupees  per  mille.  The  Bupreatidce  pass  their 
larval  state  in  the  heart  of  timber  trees  and  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  enemies  of  the  forester.  The  larva  of  one  species  after 
maturity  bores  into  felled  logs  of  sdl  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to 
three  inches,  forming  a  diamond-shaped  orifice  and  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  the  timber  useless  afterwards.  It  undergoes  its  change 
to  the  pupa  state  in  the  timber  and  there  remains  until  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  is  complete.  Mr.  Thompson  has  found  a  khair  treo 
{A.  Catechu)  kil  led  by  this  insect  which  also  attacks  the  sdl  ( S .  ro- 
busta)  and  mango.  A  small  Bupreatia  of  a  shining  olive  colour 
with  yellowish-white  spots  is  frequently  found  in  the  timber  of  the 
Finns  longifolia  and  when  numerous,  its  larva;  render  a  log  quito 
unfit  for  beams  as  their  borings  are  frequently  to  a  great  depth. 
The  mode  usually  adopted  to  protect  felled  timber  from  the  attacks 
of  these  insects  is  to  remove  the  bark  as  soon  after  the  log  is  felled 
as  possible  and  if  already  infested  to  immerse  the  log  in  water  for 
a  few  days.  The  perfect  insect  deposits  her  eggs  in  tho  bark  and 
when  they  have  hatched,  the  larvae  make  their  way  into  the  timber. 
The  removal  of  the  bark  renders  the  log  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  eggs  and  if  the  larvae  have  already  settled  in  tho  heart- 
wood,  they  perish  by  immersion  in  water  from  want  of  air.  West- 
wood  has  figured  the  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Eucnemidcc  rocorded 
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in  the  list  under  that  family.  It  is  of  a  violet  bine  colour  and  typioally 
represents  the  sub-division  of  the  Serricomea  known  as  8temoxi 
which  are  characterised  by  the  solid  form  of  the  body  and  by  the 
middle  portion  of  the  thorax  being  elongated  and  advanced  so  far 
as  below  the  mouth.  The  mesothorax  is  further  usually  marked  by 
a  groove  on  each  side  in  which  the  short  antennm  are  lodged.  The 
Elateridoa  or  springers  are  well  represented  in  the  hills  where  the 
brilliant  metallic  green  elytra  of  Campaoatem.ua  Stephenaii  are  col¬ 
lected  for  embroidery.  The  family  Malacodermidce  includes  the 
genus  Lampyria ,  in  which  the  species  called  jagonu  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  emits  a  phosphorescent  light  from  the  lower  segments  of  the 
abdomen. 

Hie  brilliant  blue  Necrobia  violacea  belonging  to  the  family  Cle- 
ridae  is  found  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India  and  is  a  carrion  feeder. 
The  beetles  of  the  family  Ptmidce  are  remarkable  for  their  persist¬ 
ence  in  feigning  death  when  alarmed,  so  that  even  when  maimed 
and  roasted  at  a  fire  they  do  not  stir  a  limb.  The  genus  Anobium 
which  furnishes  the  death-tick  belongs  to  this  family  and  gives  us 
several  representatives  amongst  the  wood-borers  in  India.  In  Europe 
we  have  also  Scolytus  destructor  which  makes  its  burrows  in  the  bark 
of  the  elm  and  Tomicus  typograph.ua  which  marks  the  fir  and  pine. 


Tomicua  typography  after  Doncan. 

In  India  the  representatives  of  all  three  genera  are  known  com¬ 
monly  under  the  name  giin,  of  which  species  attack  and  bore 
into  all  felled  timber  and  bambus  and  even  into  the  hard  heart- 
wood  of  the  hill  oak  and  filled  oaken  casks  of  beer  and  water.  The 
white  wood  of  the  sal  ( Shorea  robusta)  suffers  mnch  from  the  same 
insects  and  frequently  rafters  made  of  immature  sdl  saplings  fall  to 
pieces  from  their  attacks  and  pine  beams  are  so  completely  hollow¬ 
ed  out  that  nothing  but  the  shell  remains.  Another  species  allied 
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to  Anobitim  bores  pine  logs  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  bnt  only  when 
the  bark  is  left  on  them  after  being  felled.  Another  attacks  the 
bambn,  and  there  are  few  bambns  of  any  age  without  the  fine  holes 
made  by  these  small  insects  for  entrance  to  their  feeding  ground. 
Cheroots,  books  and  furniture  are  equally  liable  to  their  attacks,  and 
even  the  painted  Bareilly-made  and  Dehli-made  furniture  fall  tt> 
pieces,  pierced  and  eaten  by  numerous  minute  beetles  of  thin 
family. 

The  larvas  of  Anobium  are  short  and  soft  and  are  provided  with 
six  feet  and  a  hard  scaly  head  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
very  strong  jaws  by  which  it  pierces  the  hardest  wood.  The  larv® 
of  Boatrichua  ( Apate ),  another  lignivorous  genus,  are  usually  curved 
into  an  arch  composed  of  twelve  distinct  rings  and  provided  with 
scaly  feet.  They  also  possess  a  scaly  head  and  are  furnished  with 
strong,  gnawing  jaws.  They  undergo  the  transition  to  the  pupa  and 
perfect  state  in  the  wood  and  only  leave  it  to  perpetuate  their  race. 
The  dust  seen  at  the  mouth  of  and  around  the  holes  that  mark  the 
presence  of  these  insects  is  simply  the  substanoe  of  the  wood  passed 
out  by  them  in  the  form  of  excrement.  As  they  all  breathe  by 
trochees ,  the  simple  and  only  plan  for  getting  rid  of  them  is  to 
immerse  the  wood  infected  in  water  for  a  sufficient  time  to  drown 
them. 

The  section  Trachelia  of  Heteromerous  beetles  includes  many 

vegetable  feeders  most  of  which  are  minute 

Heteromera. 

insects  very  difficult  to  identify.  Amongst 
the  Meloidce  or  oil-beetles,  which  are  so  named  from  their  possess¬ 
ing  the  power  of  discharging  an  oily  fluid  from  their  legs,  we 
have  the  several  genera  to  which  belong  beetles  with  vesicating 
properties  known  generically  as  Spanish  flies.  Mylabria  cichorii, 
Fabr.  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  India  and  is  officinal 
in  the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia.  In  upper  India  we  have  Meloe 
trianthema ,  Cantharis  (Lytta)  gig  as  and  violacea ,  and  in  Madras, 
Mylabria  pustulata  and  puncta,  besides  other  species  in  other  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Larvae  of  the  genus  Cantharis  are  said  to  be  parasitical 
on  the  bodies  of  the  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera.  The  beetles  of 
the  section  Atrachelia  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a 
neck  and  include  the  large  number  arranged  under  the  family 
Tembrionidce.  Nearly  all  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits  and  dwell 
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on  the  ground  nnd*r  stones,  in  sandy  places  or  in  dark  parts  of 
buildings  and  in  old  walls.  They  are  usually  of  a  blaok  or  ashen 
colour  and  from  this  derive  their  name.  Slaps  distinguished  by 
its  square  and  slightly  convex  thorax  frequents  the  store-room 
and  the  genus  Tenebrio  furnishes  the  meal-worm  of  the  flour 
bin. 

The  beetles  comprising  the  section  Pseudo-tetramera  possess 
apparently  only  four  joints  in  each  tarsus,  but  in  most  coses  there 
are  in  reality  five  joints.  They  include  the  great  tribes  of  weevils 
( Rhyncophora )  and  long-horns  ( Longicomes ),  both  of  which  are  so 
destructive  to  all  forms  of  vegetation  living  and  dead.  The  Rhyn- 
cophora  have  the  front  of  the  head  elongated  into  a  rostrum  or  snout 
and  attack  living  trees  and  plants,  grain  and  timber.  To  this  tribe 
belongs  the  Bruchus  pisi  or  pea-grub,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
tender  germ  where  they  are  hatched  and  eventually  the  pupa  stage 
is  reached  and  the  perfect  insect  departs  through  a  minute  hole  in 
the  mature  pea.  The  Indian  representative,  if  net  identical,  has 
similar  habits  and  attacks  peas,  beans  and  gram  and  the  seeds  of 
the  timber  trees  of  the  same  family.  A  species  of  this  family,  very 


Rhynchites  Bacchus. 


common  in  our  forests,  has  exactly  the  same  habit.  This  insect 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  flower  of  the  sal  and  there  they  hatch  and  the 
larva  grows  with  the  flower  and  feeds  on  the  fruit  until  it  is  time 
for  it  to  undergo  the  change  into  the  pupa  state.  It  then  gnaws 
off  the  fruit  from  the  stalk  and  falls  with  the  fruit  to  the  ground, 
where  it  eats  its  way  out  and  buries  itself  a  few  inches  in  the  earth 
to  become  a  pupa  and  then  a  perfect  insect.  Each  seed-pod  of  the 
sal  often  contains  two  or  four  larvae  of  this  species.  Amongst  the 
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Longicomes  we  have  the  Calandra  granaria  which  feeds  upon  wheat, 
barley  (maize),  fcnd  the  like  and  Calandra  oryxes,  the  weevil  of  rice. 


Caimndra  trjza. 

Both  are  the  makers  of  the  fine  holes  found  in  the  grains  that  they 
attack.  The  corn-beetle  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on 
the  corn  after  it  has  been  stored  and  the  larvee  bore  into  the  grain 
and  feed  on  the  flour.  They  undergo  their  change  into  the  pops 
state  within  the  grain  and  emerge  a  perfect  insect  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  the  cycle  of  change  afresh.  Kiln-drying  the  grain  appears 
to  be  the  only  effective  method  for  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  long-horns  are  also  known  as  Capricomes  or  goat-horned 

„  from  the  length  and  form  of  their  antennae. 

Loogioonm. 

Their  larvae  look  like  stoat,  elongated  white 
worms  and  the  segments  of  their  bodies  are  much  alike  in  all.1 
All  the  segments  are  a  little  swollen  ;  the  first,  however,  is  the 
largest  and  is  covered  above  and  below  with  a  leathery  plate. 
They  have  rudimentary  antennae.  These  larvae  live  in  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  and  in  the  cellular  structure  of  some  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  Since  they  never  come  to  the  light,  they  are  colourless 
and  have  soft  integuments,  but  as  they  feed  upon  the  wood  oat 
of  which  they  form  galleries  they  have  very  strong  jaws  and  a 
very  stout  head.  As  they  do  not  want  to  walk  much  in  their 
galleries  they  have  no  legs  except  in  a  very  rudimentary  form  ;  their 
swollen  segments  enabling  them  to  climb.  This  history  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  structure  of  these  larvae  presents  striking  analogies  with  that  of 
the  wood-eating  larvae  of  the  Lepidoptera  and  Hymenoptera  and 
the  existence  of  similar  adaptations  in  very  different  insects  in  order 
tc  enable  them  to  live  under  the  same  conditions  of  existence  is 


1  Duncan.  Trmiuf.  Ion.,  314 
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very  remarkable.  The  strength  of  the  jaws,  too,  differs  according 
to  the  density  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant  on  which  the  inseots  live. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  in  certain  genera  is  provided  with  an 
ovipositor  by  which  she  can  place  her  eggs  through  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  trees  in  the  interior  where  they  hatch  and  the  larvae 
find  their  proper  food.  The  larvae  make  a  cocoon  by  joining  toge¬ 
ther  fragments  of  wood  and  bits  of  vegetable  matter  with  their 
saliva  and  within  it  undergo  their  transformation  into  nymphs.  A 
species  of  Lamia  attacks  the  Acacia,  and  it  is  believed1  that  one  of 
the  Prionidee  furnishes  the  white-grub  of  the  tea-shrub.  The  per¬ 
fect  insect  makes  an  incision  at  the  root  of  a  tea  bush  and  there 
deposits  her  eggs  and  the  larva  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched  bores  into 
the  heart  of  the  stem.  It  then  either  hollows  out  the  stem  upwards 
or  descends  to  the  tap  root  first  and  then  moves  upwards.  In  either 
case  the  bush  dies  whilst  the  larva  turns  into  a  pupa  in  the  ground 
below.  As  a  rule  these  insects  attack  plants  in  which  the  healthy 
flow  of  sap  has  been  interrupted  by  injury  either  from  the  hoe  or 
fire.  Similarly  the  species  of  Ccrambyx  that  attacks  the  sdl  in  log 
onlv  does  so  when  the  bark  is  allowed  to  remain  on  it  and  the  living 
tree  only  in  parts  where  it  has  been  injured  and  partial  decay  has 
set  in.  The  grubs  of  this  family  are  known  under  the  vernacular 
numfl  makora  in  the  sub-montane  tract  and  Rohilkhand  and  are 
found  in  the  catechu,  (tin,  tint,  ritini,  mango,  pine  and  even  other  trees 
of  which  the  sap  possesses  a  penetrating  odour.  Sdl  saplings  suffer 


Oplatocera  callidioidu. 
1  Thompson. 
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from  another  specie*  of  Lcngioomu  of  whioh  the  lam  cats  a  way  for 
itself  in  the  young  soft  stem  from  the  root  to  the  highert  point  itoan 
reach  and  destroys  the  young  tree.  Young  trees  affected  by  this 
grab  can  be  recognised  by  the  heaps  of  eaurementationa  matter  look¬ 
ing  like  saw-dust  that  are  expelled  by  the  insect  from  the  aperture 
forming  the  opening  to  its  barrow.  A  minute  species  does  consi¬ 
derable  damage  to  tbw  outer  tissues  of  the  wood  beneath  the  bark  in 
the  khair.  The  aemal  (. Bombax  tnalabaricum),  edngna  (Mormga 
pterygoeperma)  and  r4ngra  ( Erythrina  tuberoea)  are  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  another  species  of  the  Lamiidm  of  whioh  Monoabamu* 
Roylii  Lr  a  good  example.  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  very  large  and 
Mr.  Thompson  collected  from  one  log  of  nkngna,  forty-three  perfect 
beetles,  about  a  dozen  larvae  and  five  or  six  pups  though  the  log 
was  not  above  six  feet  in  length  and  thirty  inohes  in  girth.  Hie 
bhainth  ( Salii  tetraeperma),  dhdk  (Butea  frondosa ),  j  King  an  ( Odma 
Wodier)  and  the  ootton-tree  are  infested  by  another  species  of  the 
same  family  whioh  forms  a  solid  cocoon  of  a  substance  resembling 
lime  some  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thiokness.  Enough  has  been 
written  to  show  the  eoonomioal  importance  of  a  study  of  these 
insects. 

The  subdivision  Phytophaga  comprises  those  psendo-tetramerons 

beetles  that  have  neither  a  rostrum  nor 

Ffajtophafa. 

long  antennas.  They. are  further  distributed 
into  the  Eupoda  including  the  Sagridct  and  Crioeerida  and  the 
Cydica  containing  the  Hispida ,  Caetidida,  OaUrueida,  Eumolpida, 
Chrytomelida  and  Erotylida .  The  Sagrida  are  distingniahed  by 
the  development  of  the  thighs  and  some  of  them  are  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  the  brilliant  colour  of  their  elytra.  The  Crioeerida  are 
wmmll  insects  remarkable  for  their  handsome  form  and  in  some 
species  for  their  bright  colours.  Their  larv»  have  soft  bodies 
and  protect  themselves  by  covering  two-thirds  of  the  upper 
portions  of  their  bodies  with  exorementitious  matter  which  in 
colour  and  appearance  closely  resemble  the  vegetable  tissues 
on  which  they  feed.  This  they  are  enabl&l  to  do  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  anal  vent  whioh  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  back 
a  little  removed  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  the 
excrements  are  expelled  in  a  line  with  the  body.  The  larva*  of 
the  Biepidce  have  a  nimilar  habit,  and  allied  to  them  are  the 
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Cassulidce  or  tortoise  beetles,  so  called  from  the  thorax  being  more 
or  less  semi-circular  and  covering  the  head.  The  last  segment 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  larvae  is  furnished  with  a  fork  which 
reoeives  the  excrementitious  matter  designed  to  cover  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  soft  upper  portion  of  the  body.  The  Chrysomelida  or 
golden  beetles  are  also  leaf-eating  insects,  many  of  which  aro 
adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  metallic  colours.  Their  larvae  aro 
provided  with  the  two-pronged  fork  for  the  fixation  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  stercoraceous  matter  as  in  the  preceding  family.  To  this 
family  belongs  the  notorious  potato-beetle  of  Colorado  ( Doryphora 
decemlineata )  and  to  the  Galerucidce,  the  Haltica  nemorum  or  turnip 


Trlmera. 


To  the  last  great  group  having  three  joints  in  each  tarsus  belong 

the  Coccinelidot  or  lady-birds  which  are  the 
same  in  form  in  India  as  in  Europe.  They 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  scavengers  of  the  flower  garden,  their 
larvae  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  Aphides  or  plant  lice.  They 
have  the  power  of  discharging  from  the  joints  of  their  limbs  a 
yellow  fluid  which  has  a  disagreeable,  penetrating  odour.  The 
Endomychidce  are  chiefly  found  on  fungi  in  forests  and  damp  places 
and  are  numerous  in  individuals.1 


1  To  the  Btadent  I  would  recommend  Lacordaire’s  Coleopt&res  with  continua¬ 
tion,  19  roll.,  Paris,  1864-76,  as  the  most  comprehensive,  most  recent  and  careful 
of  all  the  works  on  beetles.  From  a  study  of  it  and  the  references  given  in  the 
foot-notes,  he  will  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  where  to  look  for  information. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  hints  in  this  respect  in  the  references  at  foot 
of  the  list  of  each  family,  bat  it  wonld  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  do  more.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  study  of  Entomology  and,  as  regards 
Indian  insects,  the  difficulties  are  very  great  and  are  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  writers  who  think  that  they  advance  the  interests  of  science  by 
altering  names  on  some  pretence  or  another  and  only  succeed  in  disheartening 
those  who  are  anxious  to  aid  them.  Namcgrnbbing,  altering  and  restoring  is 
that  part  of  the  work  which  is  of  the  least  possible  practical  or  mental  value. 
The  following  works  will  also  be  found  useful : — 

Species  general  des  Cdleopt£res  de  la  collection  de  M.le  Comte  Dejean.  Paris, 
1896-39. 

Observations  nonnullae  in  Colcoptcra  India;  Oriental  is  by  Perty,  Munich, 

1831. 

Annuloea  Javanica  by  MacLeay  and  Horsfleld.  London,  1848. 

Synopsis  of  Nepal  Insects  (Colcoptcra  by  Hope).  Gray’s  Zool.  Misc.  I. 
London,  1831. 

Types  of  Colcoptcra,  British  Museum  scries  by  C.  O.  Waterhouse.  London, 

1879. 
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0  OL  BO  PTKRA—  Beetles. 

L — PenUmera :  five-jointed. 

A.— GEODEPHAGA. 

Family  Cicindelida — Tiger-beetles. 

Cicindela,  Linn. — Princeps  [=fasciata,  Hope  :  anrofascriata, 

GuSr.'],  Vigors :  Colon,  King  :  triramoea, 
acuminata,  snperba,  Kollar :  aurovittata, 
chloropus,  tremula,  BrulU :  hymalaica 
(Rash.)  Redt. :  dives,  Gory :  qnadrimaculato, 
Aud.  :  Candei,  doriolineata,  speculifera, 
anchoralis,  psammodroma,  niveicincta, 
Chevrol. :  Prinsepsii,  Sound. :  variipes,  octo- 
gramma,  intermedia,  grammophora,  imper¬ 
fecta,  albopnnctata  leucoloma,  stria tifrons, 
dromicoides,viridilabris,chlorochila,  tetras- 
pilota,  Chaudoir :  viridnla,  Quent. :  catena, 
Oliv. :  assamensis,  latipennis  (As.),  Hopei, 
(As.)  ;  (Calochroa)  Shivah,  Parry :  octo- 
notata,  equestris,  bicolor,  6-punctata  (Mod., 
Cal.),  Hope. 

(Abroscelis)  tenuipes,  npsilon,  longipes, 
Hope. 

(Catoptria)  speculifera,  Gu4r. 
(ACnictomorpha)  analis,  Fair. 

Tetracha,  'West. — enpbratioa  (Cen.  I.),  Oliv. 

Apteroessa,  Hope. — grossa  (Mad.),  Fabr. 

Tricondyla,  Latr. — connata  (==aptera  Dej.),  Lam. 

Collyris,  Fabr. — attenuata  (Kash.),  Redt. :  ruficornis  fl a vi tarsia, 
BrulU:  macnlicollis,  Chaud. 

Ref  emcee. 

Weetwaod. — Mod.  class.  Ins.  I.  47. 1839. 

Lacordaire. — Sple.  Gen.  I.,  1 ,  1854.  Indian  specie*;  Chevrolat,  Rer.  Zool., 
1845,  p.  95:  Chaudoir,  Ball,  de  Moscow,  1850,  p-  11:  IS59, 
p.  4:  Parry,  Trans'.  Ent.  Soc ,  IV.,  C4 :  Hope,  Au.  Msg.  N. 
H.,  n.  s.,  IV.,  169. 
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Family  Carobidm — Ground-beetle# 

Omophron,  Latr. — yittatum,  pictam,  Wied. :  maoaloaum,  Chaud. 
Nebria,  Latr. — Xanthaora  (Him.),  Chaud. 

Caiabna,  Linn.— lithariophoroa  (Mas.),  Boysii  (N.  I.),  Tatum : 

Walliohii  (As.),  Hope :  oaahmirioua  (Kaah), 
Red*. 

Oaloeoma,  Web. — nigrum  (A*.),  Parry :  cbinenae,  Kirby :  indi- 

com,  orientale  (Bom.).  Hope. 

Hexagonia,  Kirby — terminate,  Kirby. 

Trigonodactyla,  Dej. — cephaJotea,  Dej. :  proxima,  Lap . 
Caanonia,  Latr. — bimaoulata  (Kaah.),  Redt. :  foacipennie,  Chaud. 
Ophionea,  Etch. — cyanooephala  (Ben.),  Fabr. 

Drypta,  Fabr. — cronipee,  Wied.:  pallipea,  virgata,  amabilia. 
Chaud. :  mandibolarie,  Lap. 

Galerita,  Fabr. — attelaboidee,  Fabr 

Omphra,  Leach — birtna,  Fabr. :  piloeua,  atratna,  Klug :  oompla- 

nata,  Reiche. 

Pboropaophoa,  80L-— quadrip?i§tulatas,  stenoderna,  amaanns,  lie- 

aoderus,  lineifrona,  Chaud. 

Braohbma,  Web. — pictna  (Bom.),  Hope :  Girioneri,  Eyd. :  figur- 

atoa,  Chaud. 

Maatax,  Fiech. — hiatrio,  Fabr. :  pnlohellua,  Dej. :  longipalpia, 
Wied. 

Cdleida,  Dej. — Boyaii,  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Cymindia,  Latr. — quad  rimacu  lata  (Kaah.),  Redt.:  atigmula, 

Chaud. 

Metabletaa,  &A.— obacuroguttatna  (— spilotua,  Dej.),  (Him.), 

Daft. 

Lionychus,  Wm.— holoeerioeue  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Lebia  Latr. — prince pe,  Boyaii,  baaalia,  Chaud.:  atra,  Lap. 
brunnea,  longi  thorax,  Wied. 

Promeooptera,  Dej. — marginalia  (Ben.),  Wied. 

Tetragonoderus,  Dej. — tri  fascia  toe,  diacoponctatna,  Chaud. 
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Maaoreua,  Zieg. — orientals,  opaculna,  serioeua,  plenronectus,  Dej. 
Plochionoe,  Dej. — nigrolineatos  (Ben.),  Chaud. 

Catascopos,  Kirby. — nitidultu,  Lap.  •  Wi thill ii,  Hope:  elegane, 

Chaud. 

Siagona,  Latr. — pubes  cens  (Ben.),  Chaud. 

Laperca,  Lap. — levigatus  (Dec.),  Fabr. 

Anthia,  Web. — orientalis,  Hope. 

Scapterns,  Dej. — Guerinii,  Dej. 

Clivina,  Latr. — memnonia,  lobata,  Dej. :  aseemenBU,  indica, 
striata,  extensicollis,  melanaria,  bengalensie, 
ephippiata,  Putt. 

Oraipedophortu,  Hope. — geniculatus,  chalcooephalns,  Wied. : 

chlorocephaltu,  Roll:  traneversalie, 
bifaaciatus,  Lap. 

Diaphoropeophiu,  Chaud. — Mellyi  (Ben.),  Chaud. :  concinnoe 

(Ben.),  La/. 

Rhopalopalpne,  Laf. — pseciloidee  (N.  I.),  La/. 

Chl&niue,  Bon. — porcatus,  Gory :  neelgheriensia,  GWr. :  janthi- 
noa  (Kaeh.),  Bedt.:  flavofemoratns,  Lap.: 
nepalenaii,  Sjkesii  (Bom.),  Hope. 

Eololeins,  La/. — nitidolns,  Dej. 

Oodee,  Bon. — vivena,  Wied. :  solcatos,  <E$eh. 

Badiater,  Clairv. — thoracicue,  rnbidicollis,  5-puatulataa,  Wied. 
idiomorphus,  Chaud. — Guerinii  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Pachytrachelus,  Chaud.— cribriceps  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Baryeomne,  Dej. — Gyllenhalii,  semivittatns,  Dej. 

Harpalos,  Latr. — quadricollis  (Rash.),  Redt. 

Anoplogenias,  Chaud. — difioophoms  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Trigonotoma,  Dej. — viridicollis,  planicollis,  Dej. 

Eccoptogeniufl,  Chaud. — maestus  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Catadromua,  Mach.— tenebrioidea,  OHv. 

Feronia,  Latr. — nepalensis,  Hope. 

Strigia,  BrulU — maxi  1  laris,  BrulUL 
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Sphodnu,  Claim. — indus  (Him.),  Chaud. 

Calftthas,  Bon. — angustatns  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Euleptua,  Klug. — ooderua  (Him.),  Chaud. 

Dicranoncos,  Chaud. — femoralis  (Him.),  Chaud. 

Callistas,  Bon. — coarc tatua  (N.  I  ),  La f. 

Lasiocero,  Dej. — orientalia  (N.  I.),  Chaud. 

Bembidium,  Lair. — indicam  (Him.),  Chaud. 

RtfvtHCU. 

TfetOwW.— Mod.  clua.  Ini.  I.,  87.  1839. 

Lscoriaire.  — 8p£c.  Gen  I.,  34,  1884.  Indian  ipocles ;  Ckaudoir,  Boll,  de 
Mcmoow,  194t>09  :  Wiedemann  Hag.  Zool.  I.,  S,  08:  II.  88,00: 
Dejean'i  catalogue,  1895-31.  Parry.  An.  Mag.  M.  H.,  n.  a  ,X(V., 

484. 

B.— HYDRODEPHAGA. 

Family  Dytiscida — Diving-beetles. 

Hyphydrus,  Illig. — lyratus,  Stmrtz. 

Hydroporos,  Claim. — quadricostatns  (Bom.),  Aubd. 

Hydrocan  thus,  Sag. — lactuosua,  Aubd. 

Laccophilas,  Leach. — parvUlus  (Bom.),  flexuosus  (Mad.),  Aubd. 
Colymbetes,  Claifv. — lineatas  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Cybiater,  Curtis. — -limbatus  (As.)  Fabr.:  Gaerinii  (Nep.),  ben- 

galensis,  indicua,  Dejeanii  (Mad.),  posticus, 
bisignatus,  Aubd:  tripunctatus,  Oliv .: 
comptus,  pauperculus,  White :  bimaculatas 
(Nep.)  Hope:  rugulosas  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Hydaticus,  Leach. — vittatua,  Fabr. :  feBtivns,  III. :  Fabricii, 

Mad.:  signatipennis,  Dejeanii  (Mod.) 

Aubd. 

References. 

Erickson. — Genera  Dytiacorum.  Berlin,  1839. 

Wuhcood.—Uod.  Clan,  Ina.  L,  95,  1839. 

Wkiu.— Nomenclature  of  the  HydrocantLtari  in  the  Britiih  Mmenm,  1847. 

— Spec.  Gen.  dec  Hydro,  et  dei  Gyr.  Parii  1339  (Vlth  volume  of  Dejean). 
iMcerdairt. — Sp6c.  Gen.,  I.,  403, 1854. 
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Family  Gyrinida — Whirligigs. 

Gyrinus,  Geoff. — nitidulus,  Fair. :  indicus,  Aubd. 

Orectoohilus,  Etch. — gangetieus,  Wied.s  semivestitus  (Ben.), 

Gudr. :  specularis,  Aubd. 

Dineutufl,  Mad. — australis,  spinosus  ( Mad.  Nep.),  FaJbr. :  sub- 

spinosus,  Klug :  Comma,  Thun.:  oiliatus, 
For&k. :  indicus  (Nep.),  unidentatus,  Aubd. 
Reference!. 

JLscordatra.— 8p£c.  G£n.,  I.,  483,  and  aa  la  preceding. 

C.  — PHILHYDRIDA. 

Family  Hydrophilidce — Water-lovers. 

Hydrophilus,  Geoff. — olivaceus  (Mad.),  Fabr.:  viridioollis  (Kash.), 

cashmiriensis  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Stern  ocophus,  Solier. — rufipes  (As.)  Fabr. 

Family  Hydrobiidce. 

Amphiops,  Ericht. — gibbus,  Illiger. 

Family  Spharidiidce. 

Cyclonotum,  Ericht. — orbiculare,  abdominalis,  Fabr capense, 

Deg. 

Referenda. 

Westwood. — Mod.  Claw.  Ini.  I.,  ill,  1899. 

Lacordaire.*—  Spec.  Gen.,  I.,  443,  1854. 

Mulsant. — Hist.  Nat.  deir  Col.  de  France  (Pal  pi  cornea) :  Paris,  1844. 

D. — NECROPHAGA. 

Family  Paussidce. 

Cerapterus,  Sweder. — latipes  (Ben.),  Steed. 

Ceratoderus,  West. — bifasciatus  (Morad.),  Kollar. 

Merismoderus,  West. — Bensoni  (N.-W.  P.),  West. 

Platyrhopalus,  West. — denticornis  (N.-W.  P.)  Donor.:  nngastus 

(Mus.)  ;  unicolor  ;  acutidens  (Nep.)  ; 
Mellii  (Mad.)  ;  suturalis  (Mbow) ;  aplus- 
trifer  (Ben.)  West.:  Westwoodii  (Ben.), 
Sound.:  intermedins  (N.  I.),  Benson. 
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PaoMtu,  Linn. — pilioomis  (Mua.)  ;  thoracicns  (N.  I.)  ;  Fichtelil 
(Ben.  Him.),  Dvnov.  :  nanceras  (Him.),  phloi- 
ophorns  (Mus.)  ;  Baconis  (N.  I.),  Benton  : 
tibialis  (Ben.)  ;  Hearsey&nns  (Benares)  ; 
Hardwickii  (Almora)  ;  Sanndersii  (N.  I.)  ; 
Boysii  (Mhow)  ;  denticulatns  (N.  I.)  ;  cog- 
natus  (Ben.)  ;  fulvus  ;  Stevensianus  (N.  I.)  ; 
politus  (N.  I.)  ;  rufitarsis  (N.  L),  Jerdoni, 
West. 

Rtferenfte. 

Westwood. — -Mod.  Clui,  I.,  150,  IMS :  Monograph  of  the  Paaasida,  iia 
Int.,  II.,  1,  37,  ISI  (1845):  Cab.  Or.  Ent.  t.  41 :  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  n.  a.  VII.  538 t 
VIII.  449.  X.  409. 

Lacardair «  — Sp4c.  G6m.,  II.,  1, 1854.  Indian  Spcdes;  Benson,  Cal.  J.  N.  B. 
Donoran.  Ina.  India,  1.  4,  6.  Boyea  J.  A*.  S.  Ben.  XII.  431. 

Family  Silphida —  Shield-beetle*. 

Silpha,  Linn.— osculans  (=Diamesns  oscnlans,  Hope),  (Ben.), 
Vigors :  chloroptera  (=tetraspilota,  Hope ) 
(Bom.),  Lap.  .*  ioptera  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Apatetica,  West. — lebioides  (Him.),  West. 

Catops,  Paykull — vestitus  (N.  I.),  Murray. 

References. 

Westwood . — Mod.  Claw.  Ina.  I.  135,  1839  :  Cab.  Or.  Eht.  t.  41. 

Lacordaire. — Spec.  G6n.,  II.,  199,  1854. 

Family  Nitidulidne. 

Carpophilus,  Leach. — obsoletus,  Ericlts . 

References. 

Westwood. — Mod.  Clus,  I.  140,  1839. 

Lacordaire — Sp£c.  Gen.,  II.,  987,  1854. 

Murray.  -  Monograph  of  the  Nitidullde.  1884. 

Family  Trogositidoe. 

Alindria,  Erichs.; — orientalis  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Melambia,  Erichs. — crenicollis  (Ben.),  Gu&r. 

References. 

Westwood.— Mod.  Class,  I.,  145,  1839. 

Lacordaire.— Spec.  Gen.,  II.,  333,  1854. 

Family  Colydiadte. 

Meryx,  Latr.- — rugosa,  LatreilU. 

Reference. 

Lacordaire. — Spec.  Gen.,  II.,  353,  1854l 
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Family  Cucujidm, 

Hectarthrum,  New. — bistriatum,  Lap. :  hero*,  rufipennis,  Fabr.t 

brevifoBsum,  New, ;  depressum,  Smith. 
Ancistria,  Erich e. — cylindrica,  West. 

Cucujus,  Fair. — bicolor  (Nep.),  Smith. 

LemophlaeUs,  Dej. — sanguinolentus  (Nep.)  Hope :  conoolor,  ob- 

aoletas,  Smith. 

JRt/erenetn. 

Wtttwoo 4. — Mod.  Clou,  Iu.,  I.,  148,  1890.  Gob.  Or.  Eat.  l.  41. 

8milA,  F. — Lht  of  the  Coaejida  In  the  Britlih  Moeeua,  1801. 

Laeurdaitt.— 8p6c.  Q0n^  II.,  800,  1854. 

Family  Dermeetidee. 

Dermeetes,  Linn. — lardarius  (bacon-beetle,  Nep41),  Linn.:  oada- 

verinoB,  Fabr, 

E. -BRACHELYTRA. 

Family  Staphylinidm. 

Myrmedonia,  Erich. — ochraceus  (Him.),  Hope. 

TachinuB,  Graven.-^ melanariua  (Ben ),  Erick. 

Platyprosopus,  Mann. — tamnlns  (Mad.),  fuliginosns  (Ben.) 

Erich. 

Palestrinas,  Erich. — Sykesii,  mutillarius  (Ben'),  Erick. 
Caranistes,  Erick. — Westermanii  (Ben.),  Erich. 

Staphylinus,  Linn. — cinctns  (Kash.),  Redt 

Refertmeet. 

Wntwoou. — Mod.  Claae.  Iu.  L  101,  1899 :  An.  Me*.  N.  H.  n.  8  VII,  lit. 
Erichton,  G. — Gen.  et  Spec.  Stefhjiiuroa.  Berlin,  1*90-40. 

Lacordairt.—  Spfc.  Gtn.  II,  17, 1804. 

F. -CLAVICORNES. 

Family  His te rides — MimiobeetleB. 

Platysoma,  Leach. — atratum  (Ben.),  Er. 

Hister,  Linn. — bipustulatus,  Fabr  :  orientals,  Payk.:  d  is  tortus, 
III ;  punctulatos,  bengalensis,  Wied.  :  raelana- 
rias,  pullatas,  coracinus,  «cevola,  latarias,  Er. 
parallelas  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Notodoma,  de  Mare. — globatum  (Mad ),  Mam 
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Cyptorus,  Erich. — ©nescens  (Ben.),  Erich. 

Saprinus,  Erich.— 4-guttatus,  Fair. :  speciosus,  cuprous,  Erich, 

Rtftrencet. 

Wntwtod. — Mod.  Cl&sa,  In*.,  I.  181,  1839. 

Lseordairt.— 8pC*c.  G<n.,  II.,  24*,  1884. 

G. — LAMELLICORNES. 

Family  Lucanidce — Stag-beetles. 

Lucan  us,  Fabr. — lunifer  [  =  Lama,  Burm. :  var.  3  »  villosus, 
Hope] ,  (Him.)iCantori  (As.) ;  Forsteri,  (As.)  ; 
MacClellandii  (As.) ;  Buddha  (As.);  Brahininus 
(As.);  Rafflesii  (As.);  Mearesii  [¥  =nigripes, 
Hope],  (As.);  Parry i  [ $  =serricollis,  Hope], 
(Ab.)  ;  Baladeva  (As.) ;  platycephalus  (As.)  ; 
Hope  :  Gazella  [  ¥  =  Delessertii,  Gu^r.  and 
3  =  Cuvera,  Prinsepii,  Burmeisteri  (Mad.), 
castanopterus  (Nep.),  Lfope],  (Nep.),  Fair.: 
multidentatus  (As.),  inquinatus,  Jenkinsii 
(As.),  strigiceps  (Him.),  West. :  bicolor 
(Nep.),  Oliv. :  carinatus  ( 3  =  alces  Oliv. : 
var.  3  =  dux,  West.  ;  camel  us,  Oliv), 
TAnn. 

Dorcas,  MacL. — nepalensis  [var.  3  =  similis,  Hope ;  Chevrol- 
atii,  Chenu ;  Parryi,  Hope],  (Nep.);  Bafflesii 
(As.) ;  MacLeayii :  Spencei,  (As.)  :  bulbosus 
(As.);  bengalensis  ;  curvidens,  (As.);  paral¬ 
lels  ;  Eschscholtzii  ;  lineato-punctatus 
Blancbardi  (As.)  ;  Tityus  (As.)  ;  astacoides  ; 
(As.) ;  foveatus  (As.)  ;  Westermanni  (As.), 
de  Hahnii  (As.\  punctilabris  (As.)  ;  omissus 
(As.);  Hope:  Giraffa  [var.  3  =Downesii, 
Confucius,  Hope]  :  Saiga  [  3  =Reichii, 
Hope;  ?  =vitulus,  Hope],  (As.),  Oli¬ 
vier  :  bucephalus  [  3  =  Briareus,  Hope  ; 
¥  =rugifrons,  Hope],  (As.) ;  bubalus,  (As.), 
Perty :  cribriceps  (  =  molossus,  Hope),  Che~ 
vrol.  :  malabaricus,  West, 

Figulus,  MacL. — confusus  (Him.),  West. 
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RtfnenctM. 

Wmtwcod.— Mod.  Clui,  I  ,  180,  1888:  C*b.  Or  Eat.  t.  6,  10,  88.  la.  li*f. 
If.  H.  a.  a.  VIII.  184. 

Lacordain. — 8pfc.  G£n.  III.  4,  1806. 

Hop*. — Catalogue  of  Lucaoold  Coicoptera.  1849 :  Bojleo  Him. :  Gray  Zool. 
lilac.  >  Tran  Lino.  Boc.,  XVIII.  087  :  XIX  100  aad  la.  Mag.  N.  H.  VI.  888; 
VIII.  808:  IX  847,  XII.  869. 

Family  Coprida — Dung-beetles. 

Ateuchus,  Weber. — sanctus  (Mad.)  Fdbr. :  gangeticus,  Brahmi- 

nus,  Lap. :  convalescens, costatus,  Wied. : 
devotus  (Kash.)  Redt. 

Sisyphus,  Latr. — neglectus,  Gory  .*  hiatus,  Weid. :  cashmiriensis, 

Redt. 

Gymnopleurus,  III. — iniliaris,  cyaneus  (Mad.)  Leei,  Koenigii 

(Mad.)  granulatus,  Hellwigii  (Mad.)  sinu- 
atus,  Fabr. :  mundus,  exanthema,  Wied. : 
opacus  (Kash.)  Redt. :  Dejeanii,  capicola, 
sumptuosus,  indicus,  impressus,  Lap. 

Copris,  Geoff. — Sabaeus  (Mad.),  nanus  (Mad.),  Midas,  capuci- 
n*us,  Bucephalus,  orientalis,  fricator,  Fabr. :  6- 
dentata  (Kash.  ,  Sacoutala  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Onthophagus,  Latr. — Pithecius,  seniculuB  (Mad.),  metallicus,  par- 

dalis,  Pirraal,  pygmaeus  (Mad.),  parvulus, 
Catta  (Mad.),  bifasciatus  (Mad.),  drome- 
darius,  4-dentatus,  tarandus,  unifasciatus 
(Mad.),  Bonasus,  pallipes,  Corvus,  Ibex, 
nuchidens  (Mad.),  Tragus  (As.),  Antilope, 
fuscopunctatus,  Dama,  vitulus,  Mopsus, 
spinifex  (Mad.),  aeneus  (Mad  ),  centricornis 
(Mad.),  unicornis  (Mad.),  furculus,  4-cornis 
(Mad.),  lsevigatus,  politus  (Mad.),  aterrimus 
pusillus,  Fabr. :  erectus  obtusus,  3-cornis, 
p  unctulatus,  d  ivisus,  aenescens,  ramosus,  tri- 
cerus,  lamina,  trituber,  bicuspis,  setosus,  hir- 
cus,  troglodyta,  luteipennis,  Wied. :  igneus, 
Vigors  :  suturatus,  Germ. :  Elliotti  (Mad.), 
imperator,tigrini,  Lap-.-phanaaoides  (Him.), 
Hope  :  difficilis,  Le  Gu. :  Braraa  (Kash.), 
angulatus  (Kash.),  excayatus  (Kash.),.R«ff« 
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Oniticellus,  Zieg. — Rhadamiatua  (Mad.)  femoratua,  cinctaa 

(As.),  Fubr. :  Diadema,  pictus,  niger, 
Wied. 

Reference*. 

Westwood.— Mod.  Class,  I ,  SOS,  1839. 

Lacorimin. — Sp6c.  Gen.,  III.,  61,  1838.  Indian  specie*  :  Fabrlclu*,  pattm. 

Family  Aphodiidce. 

Aphodias,  111. — sorex,  elongatulus,  analia,  obsoletus,  msestua, 
marginellua  (Mad.),  atricapillua,  impadicus, 
Fabr.  :  elegaus,  All. :  diadema,  cornntaa,  dis¬ 
cus,  rufopnatulus,  Wied. :  hirtipea  (Kaah.),  gon- 
agricus  (Kaah.),  Redt. :  irregularis  (Him.), 
Hope. 

Chatopisthea,  West. — fulvua  (Him.  Cen.  I),  West. 

Chiron,  MacL. — aulcithorax,  Perty:  digitatus,  Fabr.:  assamen- 
sis,  Hope. 

Reftreneee. 

Weelvood. — Mod.  Class,  Ins  ,  1 , 907,  1839. 

Laeordaire. — Spec.  Gen.,  III.,  119,  18A6. 

Family  Orphnidce. 

Orphnua,  MacL. — bicolor,  Fabr. :  mysorenaia,  picinus  (Ben.), 
impressus  (Cen.  I.),  nanus  (Cen.  I.),  West. 

Ochodasus,  Meg. — chryaomelinua,  Fabr. lutescena,  pictus, 
West. 

Fifereneee. 

Weitoood. — On  oertsin  Lamellicorn  beetles.  Trsns.  Snt.  Soc.  IV.,  165:  IT., 
9nd  Ser.,  69. 

Zacordairs,— Sp6s.  G£n.,  III.,  197,  1868. 

Family  Hyboeoridce. 

Hyboaorus,  MacL. — orientalia,  Hope:  Roei,  West. 

Phseochroui,  Lap. — emarginatus,  Lap. :  dubius,  indicus,  West. 

Rrftremete. 

Weeiwced. — Trans.  Snt.  Soo ,  IV.,  180.  An.  Msg.  N.  H.  n.  s.  XI..  316. 

Lceordaiee. — Spec.  Qsn  ,  III.,  189,  1868. 
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Family  Qeotrupida — Dor-beetles. 

Athyreus,  Mac-Leay. — orientals,  Lap. :.  frontalis  (As.),  Parry. 
Bolbooeras,  Kirby. — Cyclops  (As.  Cen.  I.)  Fair. :  sulcicollis,  im- 

pressns,  Wied. :  grand  is,  Calanas  (Bom), 
indices  (Cen.  I  ),  Hope :  ferruginous,  car- 
enicollis,  Lap. :  Laportei  [  «=■  ferruginous. 
Lap],  Westwoodii  [ ■=  furcicollis,  West], 
Hald. :  Isevicollis  ;  lateralis  (Bom  ) ;  capi- 
tatus  (As.)  ;  inaequaliB  ;  bicarinatus  ;  dor¬ 
salis  ;  nigriceps  ;  transversals,  West. 
Qeotrupes,  Latr. — orientals  (Him  ),  Hope. 

Btfertncu. 

Weitieood. — Mod.  Clan,  I.,  SOI,  1839.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XX.,  469 :  An. 

N.  H.  n.  a.  XIV.,  464  :  XV.,  438. :  Snd  Ser.  II.,  143,  36S. 

Lmcordaire. — Spec.  G6n.  III.  138,  1866. 

Family  Passalidce. 

Ceracupes,  Kaup — Austeni  (As.),  Stol. 

Teeniocerus,  Kaup — bicuspis  (As.),  Kaup. 

Pleurarius,  Kaup — brachyphyllus  (Nil.),  Stol. 

Leptaulax,  Kaup — dentatus,  bicolor  (As.),  Fabr. 

Aceraius, Kaup — grandis  (As.),  Burnt.:  emarginatus  (As.). Fabr. 
Basilianus,  Kaup — cancrus  (As.  Nep.),  Perch. :  neelgberiensis 
(Nil.),  GuSr. :  Cantoris  (As.),  Hope  :  indicus 
(Nil.),  assamensis,  Stol. 

Passalus,  Fabr. — fronticornis  (Tib.),  Went. 

Reftremcet. 

Pertkeron. — Monographic  des  Pm* slides,  Paris,  1836. 

Weitwood— Mod.  Clan.  Ins.  1. 186,  1839  :  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  n.  a.  VIII.,  IS4. 
Smith ,  F. — Catalogue  of  Paasalidte  in  the  British  Museum,  1862. 

Lacordaire.  —  Spec.  Gen.,  III.,  44,  1886. 

Kaup. — Monograph,  Berlin  Ent.  Zeit.,  XV.,  1871. 

Stolicgha.—Oa  Indian  Paaaalidm.  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  XLIT ,  ii.»  149,  1873. 

Family  Melolonthidcc — Cockchafers. 

Serica,  MacL.— mutabilis  (Mad  ),  Fabr.:  marmorata,  umbrina, 
indica,  iridescens,  rufocuprea,  costigera,  fer- 
rugata,  brevis,  granuligera  (Ben.),  Blanch.  : 
immutablis,  Schdn.. :  marginella,  bimaculata, 
Hope  :  ferruginea  (Kash.),  Redt. 
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Apogonia,  Kirby — rauoa  (Mad.),  ferrugineo  (Ben.),  Fahr. 

Ancylonycha,  Blanch. — serrata  (Mad.),  Fabr. :  loulpticollis, 
puberina,  longipennis.  (Ben.),  Reynaudii, 
Perrottetii,  consanguinea,  Blanch.:  mucida, 
Schdn. : 

Schizonycha,  Erichs. — ruficollis  (Mad.)  Fabr. :  fuscescens,  xan- 
thodera  (Ben),  Blanch.:  cylindrica,  Schfin.: 
oribricollis  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Brahmina,  Blanch. — Calva  (Ben.),  comata  (Ben.),  Blanch. 

Anoxia,  Lap. — indiana  (N.  I.),  Blanch. 

Leucopholis,  Blanch. — Candida,  Oliv. :  lepidopbora,  niveosqua- 
mosa,  Blanch. 

Lepidiota,  Hope — bimaculata  ( «=»  Qriffithii,  Hope ),  Saund.:  puno- 
tatipennie,  sticticoptera,  rugosipennis,  lnctu- 
osa,  impluviata,  Blanch. 

Eucbirus,  Kirby — Mac  Leayii  (Nep.  As.),  Hope.:  longimanus, 
Oliv.:  Parryi  (Darj.),  G.  Gray . 

Reference*. 

Wettwood.— Mod.  Clast.  Ins.  I.  216,  1830.  Cab.  Or.  Bat.  t.  1. 

Lacordaire. —  Sp4c.  Gen.  III.  169,  1886.  Indian  species ;  Blanchard,  Cat. 
dea  Col.  du  Mus.  d’  Hitt.  Nat.  de  Paris.  Paris,  1850-51  :  Hope,  An.  Mag.  N.  U. 
n.  a.  III.  17,  171,  VI.  300. 

Family  Rutelidce. 

Rhinyptia,  Dej. — indica,  Burm. 

Dinorhina,  Lac. — orientis,  New. 

Anomala,  Kdppe — fraterna  (var.  pallida,  Oliv.) ,  communis,  Burm. : 

dorsalis  (Mad.),  elata  (Mad.),  Fabr.:  pallidi- 
collis,  pallida,  rugipennis,  bengalensis,  testa- 
cea,  fulgens,  striolata,  ignicollis,  lineatopen- 
nis,  Duvaucelii,  elegans,  fulviventra,  Blanch. : 
strigata,  Lap. :  variocolor,  Schdn. :  ypsilon, 
Wied. 

Eucblora,  Mac  L. — Dussumieri,  cribrata,  obsoleta,  malabarien- 
sis,  xanthoptera,  Blanch. :  grandis,  MacLea- 
yana,  perplexa,  de  Hahnii,  dimidiata,  sulcata, 
Cantori,  aureola,  Hope:  vittata  (Kash.), 
Redt. 
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Mimela,  Kirby — Leii,  Steed. :  MacLeayana,  Vigors :  concolor, 
heterochropua,  pectoralis,  fulgidivittata, 
Blanch:  splendens,  auronitens,  Horsfieldii, 
chrysoprasis,  bicolor,  similis,  princeps,  deci- 
piem,  pyroacelis,  glabra,  Pas9erinii  (Him.), 
xanthorina,  Hope :  sapphirina  (As.),  Parry. 

Popillia,  Lair. — nitida,  cyanea  [= concolor,  Lap. ;  var.=ber- 
ryllina,  Hopc\  minuta,  marginicollia,  cupri- 
collia  [var.  formoaa,  smaragdala,  sutunta, 
Hope\ ,  virescens,  Hope:  raginsB  [ ■■  aplen- 
dida,  Guer.],  uaauta,  acuta,  rugicoliia,  mu- 
tana,  fimbriata,  chlorion,  Adamaa,  complanata, 
lucida,  difficilia,  varia  (As.),  gemma  (As.) 
Neuoman:  sulcata  (Kash),  tmncata  (Kash.), 
cashmiriensis,  Redt. 

Peperonota,  West. — Harringtonii  (Him.),  West. 

Parastasia,  West. — rufopicta  (As.),  West. 

Didrepanephorus,  Wood  M. — bifalcifer  (As.),  Wood-M. 

Adoretos,  Lap. — Boops,  Wied. :  caliginosus,  Bunn..:  concolor 
Duvaucelii,  latifrons,  ovalis,  pallens,  limbu- 
tus,  Blanch  :  femoralis,  Duf. 

Hetorophthalmus,  Blanch. — ocularis,  Blanch. 

References. 

Westwood.— Mod.  Class.  Ins.  1. 113:  An.  Mag.  N.  H.a.  a.  VII.  104 :  X.  U  i 
Cab.  Or.  Ent.  t.  17. 

Lacordaire. — Sp6c.  G£n.  III.  318,  1638.  Indian  Species  j  Blanchard,  Cat 
CoL  de  Mas.  do  Paris :  Hope,  Gray’*  Zool.  Mis.  L  13:  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1.108, 
114 :  An.  Msg.  N.  H.  n.  s.  IIL  17,  171 :  IV.  345 :  IX.  147 :  XL  81 :  XIV.  454 
(Parry).  N stamen,  Ibid,  II,  338,  381:  III.  38d.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  III.  31. 

Family  Dynastidce. 

Peltonotus,  Burm. — mono,  Burnt. 

Horonotus,  Burnt. — Daedalus,  (<J  —  xanthus,  Oliv.;  ?  — diadema, 
Oliv),  Fabr. 

Phyllognathus,  Esch. — Dyonisus  (Mad.),  Fabr. 

Oryctes,  111. — Rhinoceros,  Linn. 

Trichogomphns,  Burnt. — lunicollis,  Burnt. :  Bronchos,  HstbsU 

Dichodontus,  Burm. — coronatus,  Burnt. 
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Enpatonis,  Burm . — Hardwickei  (Nep.),  Canton  (At.),  Hope. 

Ohaloosoma,  Hope. — Atlas  (Him.))  Limn. 

Rtfertwou. 

IfiMfcMorf.— Mod.  Clan.  Ins.  I.  IV l  :  Orin.  Or.  But  U  IS. 

Lecordair*. — 8p6c.  Gin.  III.  387,  1898.  Boxes'  Afore  In  J.  A-  8.  Ban.  3CO. 

888  la  E.  Brndmickei,  Rope. 

Family  Cetoniidco -  Rose-beetldb. 

Naryoins,  Dup. — opalns  (Mad.),  Dupont. 

Cyphonocephalus,  West. — smaragdolus,  West. 

Dicronocephalus,  Hope.- — W allichii  (Nep.),  Hope. 

Rhomborhina,  Hope.—  (Jnmnos)  Ruckeri  (Him.),  Sound  :  (Jum- 
nos)  Roylei  (Him.),  Hope :  opalina  (Nep.), 
Mellyi  [=diyee,  West],  (Nep.),  G.  et  P. : 
hyacinthina  (As.),  Hope :  apicalis  [  »  distinct*, 
Hope],  (Nep.)  j  microcephala  (Him.),  Wett. 

Heterorhina,  West. — A  (Trigonophorus,  # Hope ) — Delessertii  (Him.), 

GWr.:  gracilipes  (Him.),  Saundersii  (Him.), 
West. :  Hardwickei  [=nepalenais,  Wett .], 
(Him.),  Hope. 

b  (Anomalocera,  Hope) — Parryi  [<J  =  Mearaeii, 
Hope]  (Him.),  Hope:  glaberrima  [ ■■  hirtiven- 
trie,  Redt .],  (Him.),  West. 

C  (Coryphocera,  Burm.) — Hopei  [  ?  “  benga- 
lensis,  Wett. ;  affinis,  Redt.  and  6  <=  Hopei, 
melanaria,  dorsalis  G.  et  P.],  (Nep  ),  West. : 
elegans  [anthracina,  West. :  micans,  Gu&r.: 
cnprea,  Herbet :  FeiBthamelii,  G.  et  P.] 
(Mad.),  l®ta  (As.)  Fabr. :  nigritarsis  (Nep.), 
amsena  (As.),  Cuvera  (Bom.),  Hope:  olivacea, 
Gudr. :  sinnaticollis,  Schaum  :  bimacula  [  « 
confusa,  West]  (Ben.),  Wied. :  punctatissi- 
ma  [jucunda,  Hope],  (As.) ;  tibialis  (N.  I.), 
Childrenii  (Ben.),  West. ;  ooxalis  (Nep.), 
Blanch. 

d  (Diceros,  G.  et  P.) — bicornis  (As.),  Latr. : 
ornata  (Mad.),  Burm. 

E  (Mystroceros,  Burm]) — dives,  West. 
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Cfiateria,  Bwrm. — guttifera,  hilaris  (N.  L),  spuria,  Burm. :  ooo~ 
ftnis  (N.  I.),  flavonotata,  0.  et  P. :  modes ta 
(Ben.),  flavopicta  (Ben.),  Blanch.:  Hearseana 
(Ben.),  West. :  Klugii  (N.  L),  .pilot*  (N.  L), 
Hope :  ducalis  (As.)  :  Hoffineisteri  (N.  I.), 
White :  pumila  (Ben.),  Qehtn.:  ooarulea, 
Herbet. 

Agestrata,  Etch — chinensis  [  <J  ■■  Withillii  (Bom.),  and  f  ■■  Ga¬ 
gs  tea  (Mad.),  Hope],  Fabr. 

Macronota,  Wied. — divee  [penidllata,  Hope  ;  Meareeii,  Parry], 
(Mad.,  N.  L)  ;  flavomacnlata  (Mad.)  ;  malaba- 
riensis  (Mad.)  ;  elongate  (Cal.),  reeplendens 
(Ben.),  G.  et  P. ;  vittigera  (Mad.),  tetraspilota 
(Mad.  Piina) ,  stictica  (My a.) ,  Hope:  albognttata 
(N.  L),  Parry  :  picta,  (Fair. :  5-lineata,  Hof. 

Bombodes,  West. — nr  bos  (Him.),  West. 

Earyomia,  vi  rid  iobscura  (N.  I.),  Bealise  (Ben.),  Q.etP 

tricolor,  Olit. :  versicolor  (N.  L)  ;  albopuno- 
tata,  Fabr. :  marginioollis  [  —  Horsfieldii, 
Hope ;  torqoata,  Fabr.]  (Nop.  As.),  Gory  : 
bivittata  (Tib.),  Bwrm:  Gravenhorstii,  Hope: 
anrnlenta,  White. 

AnoplocbilnS)  Mac  L — castanopterns  (Bom.)  Burm. :  terrasns, 
G.  et  P.  :  brunneocupreus,  cenosns,  argen- 
tiferos,  West. 

Anatona,  Burm. — flavoguttata  [stillata,  New.]  (Him.  Bom.) ;  al- 
bo guttata  (Dec.)  Burm. 

Cbiloloba,  Burm. — acuta  (Ben.),  Wied. 

Cetonia,  Fabr. — Dalmani  (Nep.);  ignipes  (Nep.);  regalis  (Bom.); 

squamipennis  ;  Burm. :  difformis  (Ben.) ;  mt* 
culata  (N.  I.),  mixta  (Ben.),  Fabr. :  cnpripes, 
Wied. :  albognttata  [Saundersii,  Bain.]  (In.),* 
Vigors :  flavoguttata  (Kaeb.),  RedL:  neglects 
(Nep),  Hope. 

Anthracopbora,  Burm. — -atromaculata,  Fabr. :  Bohemanii,  West. : 

gracilis  (Mad.),  White. 
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Maoroma,  0.  et  P. — melanopus  [nigripennis,  Hope],  (As), 
Schauta :  xanthorhina  [bicolor,  0.  et  P.], 
(Nep.),  Hope. 

Gentrognathns,  Qudr. — lngubris,  Fabr. 

Spilophorus,  Schaum. — macolatus  [oretosns,  Hope],  (Piina), 
Gory. 

Caenoohilos,  Schaum. — platyrhinus,  Sch. :  Campbellii  (N.  I.), 
brnnnens  (N.  I.),  Saund. :  glabratus,  West. 

Valgafl,  Scriba . — pygmaeus,  G.  et  P. :  pictus  (Nep  ),  argillaceus 
(Mad.),  Hope:  podicalis,  penicillatus,  Blanch. 

Refermcet. 

Wutwood. — Mod.  Clau.  Ini.  I.  SSI  s  Arc.  Ent.  I.  5,  113,  139  and  t  1,  19, 
2t-M,  43-44.  Gab.  Or.  Eat  t.  17.  Tran*  Ent  Soc.  IV. 

tfAito. — Cetoaiade  of  the  Brltlah  Muieom,  1847. 

SckmuM. — Cat.  dee  Lamellioomea  Me U tophi  lea.  An.  Soc.  Ent.  III.,  37. 

Lacordaire. — 8pAc.  GAn.  UL  464,  1886.  Indian  ipeciea,  Bops.  An.  Mag. 
V.  H.  n.  a.  VI.  483 :  VIII.  309.  Sounder*,  Ibid,  X.  67. 

H.— SERRICORNES. 

Family  'Buprestidce — Metallic-beetles. 

Stemocera,  Etch. — stemicornis,  chrysis  (Mad.  Cal.),  Linn.:  ba- 
salis  chrysidoides  (Mad.),  nitidicollis,  rugosi- 
pennis,  Diardi,  dissimilis,  Lap.  et  G. :  uni- 
color  (Mad.),  Lap.:  orientalis,  Herbst :  laevi¬ 
gata,  Oliv. :  dasyplenros  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Jolodis,  Etch. — Whithillii,  Hope. 

Catoxantha.  Sol.— bicolor  (As.),  Fabr.:  gigaritens  (Mad.),  Sch. : 
cuprascens,  (Mad.),  Water. 

Chrysochroa,  Sol. — ignita,  Linn. :  ocellata,  Fabr. :  mntabilis, 
Oliv. :  Edwardsii  (As.),  Plntns,  Hope :  assa- 
mensis,  Gufr, :  caroli  (Mad.),  Perr. :  Rajah 
(Bom.),  chinensis  (As.),  pectinicornis  (Mad.), 
Lap.  et  G. :  bivittata  (As.)  Gray :  sublimata 
(N.  I ),  White. 

Chalcopbora,  Sol.— elegans,  Fabr.:  Blanchardi  (Bom.),  eximia, 
sumptuosa,  Sonneratii,  smaragdula,  aurifera, 
Lap.  et  G . 
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Latipalpii,  Sol. — fastuoaa  (Nep.  Mad  ),  Fabr. 

Pecilonota,  Etch. — gentilis,  Lap. :  hilaria,  Whitt. 

Bnpreetis,  Linn. — 10-apilota  (Nep.),  Hope. 

Cinyra,  Lap. — auricollia,  l  ap. 

Costalia,  Lap. — bimaculata,  Oliv. 

Ptosima,  Sol. — amabilis,  Lap. 

Acmeodera,  Each. — aurifera  (Dec.),  Lap. 

Sphenoptera,  Sol. — ©nea  (Mad.)  Fabr. 

Belionota,  Each. — Scutellaria,  Fobr. 

Corsebus,  Lap. — Smeei  (Mad.),  Lap.:  has  tan  u*  (Ben.),  Sch.  : 
uigropictus,  Lap. 

Discoderes,  Chevr. — fasciatum,  Gu6r. :  grisator,  Lap. 

Agrilus,  Curtie. — armatus,  Fabr.:  casbmiriensis,  Redt. 

Trachys,  Fabr. — indica,  Hope. 

Reference ». 

Wetheeod. — Mod.  Cl  us.  Ini.,  I.  828. 

Locordeire.—  Sp6c.  Gen.  IV.,  I,  1887. 

White,  A.— Nomenclature  of  Bnprcatide  In  the  British  Mneenm,  1848. 
Laperte  it  CatteUea*  ei  Gory — Hlat  Net.  dca  Cokopteres. 

Family  Eucnemida. 

Galbella,  West. — yiolacea,  West. 

Reference. 

Lacordairi. — 8p4c.  Gfai  Iv.  05 :  Cab.  Or.  fat.  t.  it. 

Family  Elateridce — Springi ng-beetles. 

Agrypnus,  Each. — fuscipes,  luridus  (Mad.),  Fabr. 

La  con,  Germ. — muticus,  Herbat :  brachychstus  (Kaah.),  Redt. 
Alans,  Each. — mserens,  sculptus  (As.),  Weat. :  irroratus  (As.), 
Parry. 

Campsosternus,  Latr. — Delessertii  (Nil.),  Gu6r.:  violatus  (Ben.), 
foveolatus  (Mad.),  Germ. :  Cantori  (As.), 
Wilsoni  (Mad.),  Duponti  (Mad.),  Stephensii 
(Nep.l,  smaragdinos  (Mad.),  Hope :  Dohrnii 
(As.),  West. 

Oxynopterus,  Hope. — Audouini,  Hope. 

Pectocera,  Hope. — Mellii  (Simla),  Cantori  (As.),  Hope. 
Pachyderes,  Latr. — rufiicollis  (Ben.),  Gu4r. 
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Elater,  Linn — cyanopterus  ( Garb  w  41),  Hope. 

Cardiophoros,  Each. — vicinua  (Kash.),  conaentaneas  (Kaah., 
Redt. 

Penia,  Lap. — Escbscholtzii  (Nap.),  Hope. 

Corymbites,  Latr.— fuacipennia  (Ben  ),  Blanch.:  viridn,  Germ. 
Ple^trostemus,  Lac. — rufua,  Latr. 

1 Iqftriact*. 

Wwtew orf.— Mod.  Claw.  Ins.  I.  *25  :  Cab.  Or.  Knt.  138.  . 

Laemrdairt. — Sp6c.  Gen.  IV.  130,  1857.  Cewd.  lion.  £  later  ids.  1889,  Hop* 
An  Mag.  N.  H.  a  ••  VIII.  433  s  XI.  894  j  XIV.  484. 

Family  Ijycidee. 

Macrolycns,  Waterh. — Bowringli  (All.),  Waterhouse. 
Calochromua,  Gu4rin . — orbatus  (An.),  rugatus  (All.),  ruber 
(All.), tarsalia  (In.),  Waterh.:  apicalis  (Nap.), 
Hope. 

Lycostomus,  Motsch.—  similie  (In.),  Hope :  modestus  (As.),  am* 
biguus  (As),  singnlaris  (Mad.),  striatus  (In.), 
thoracicus  (In.),  Waterh. :  analis  (In.),  Dalm. 

Plateros,  Bourg. — fuacipennia  (As  ),  carbonarius  (In.),  Waterh. 
Xylobanns,  Waterh. — foveatus  (In.),  Waterh. 

Metrior rhy ncbn  ,  Gndr. — sericans  (In.),  Wateth. :  lineatus  (N.I.), 
Hope. 

Conderis,  Waterh. — major  (N.  I  ),  Waterh. 

Rtfertnc**. 

Water  four. — Tjpes  of  Coleoptera  Britiah  Moaenm,  1879. 

Murrey. — An.  Hag.  N.  H.  1888,  837. 

Family  Malacodermidce. 

Lyropcos,  Water. — biguttatus  (Mai.),  Water. 

Ditoneces,  Walk. — obacurua  (Mai.),  Water. 

Lamprigera,  Motsch. — nepalensis  (Ben.),  Hope. 

Lampyris,  Geof. — marginella  (Ben.),  Hope. 

Luciola,  Lap . — vittata,  Lap. 

Tyloeerus,  Dalm. — bimaculatus  (Mas.),  Hope. 

Telephone,  Schceff. — mftlanocephala  (Ben.),  Fabr. :  nepalensis, 
Hope :  coeruleomaculata  (Kash.),  Redt. 
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Belasia,  Lap.  —  decipiens  (Ben.),  Ouir. 

Eugensis,  West. — palpator  (Cal.),  West. 

Dodecatoma,  West. — bicolor  (Dec.),  West. 

Agalochrus,  Erichs. — Lsetoa  (Ben.),  Pabr. 

Carpharns,  Erichs. — tr&nsparipennis,  nigripennis,  Afotsck. 
Prionocerus,  Perty. — coernleipennis,  Perty. 

Rffsrsatm. 

W ettweod. — Mod.  Clue.  Inc.  I.  Mi,  ISM:  Cab.  Or.  Soi.  t.  41. 
Lmeordair*.—8p4a.  Qtn.  IV.  Ml,  IM7. 

Family  Ptmidcs. 

Ptinufl,  Linn. — nigerimus,  Boield. 

Refer  mce. 

Lmcordmir*.  Bpfo.  Qta.  IV.  M,  1M7. 

Family  derides. 

Cylidrm,  Latr. — cyaneus  (Cen.  In.,  Ben.),  FaJbr. 

Cladiscus,  ChevroL — Parrianus,  bipectinatos,  West. :  Prinsepii 
(N.  I.),  gracilis  (N.  I.,)  longipenni*  (N.  I.), 
White. 

Tillus,  Fabr. — snccinctus,  Dup. :  picipennia.  West. :  notatos, 
Klug. 

Opilns,  Latr. — subfasciatos  (Ben.),  castaneipennis  (Ben.),  uni- 
color,  White. 

Tillicera,  Spin. — mutillaec’olor  (N.  I.),  White. 

Thanasimus,  Latr. — abdominalis,  Spinola  :  stellatos,  subacntella- 
ria,  West. 

Clerns,  Geoff. — bengala,  posticalis,  zebratus,  West. 
Thaneroclerus,  Spin. — Bnqnetii,  Lefebre. 

Stigmatimn,  Gray. —  rufi ventre  (As.),  West 
*  Tenerus,  Lap. — signaticoUis  (Cen.  In.),  Lap. 

Necrobia,  Latr . — rnfipea,  Olio. :  rufioollis,  violaoea,  Latr. 
Opetiopalpns,  Sptn,— obesus  (N.  I.),  White. 

JtyfeWRMC. 

Westwood. — Mod.  Qua.  Inc.  I.  Ml,  1S3». 

Spinola.— Esssi  cor  lea  CUrile*.  Genera,  1844. 

Wkile,  A.—Ust  of  the  Clerid*  in  the  Britlah  Macewa, 

Lseordsire. — 8p&.  G6n.,  IV.,  415,  1M7. 
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II.— BBTEE01KXRA. 

A.-TRAC  H  E  LI  A. 

Family  Lagriidoe. 

Lagria,  Fabr. — aerea  (Kash.),  variabilis  (Kash.),  bicolor  (Kash.), 
Redt. 

Family  Pedilidce. 

Mocratria,  New. — Helferi,  concolor,  uigella  (Ben.),  De  la  Ferte. 

Family  Anthicidtx. 

Formicomus,  De  la  Ferte — consul,  pnetor,  De  la  F. :  bengalen- 
sia,  Wied.:  ruficollis,  Saund. 

Leptaleas,  De  la  Fei'U — delicatulus,  De  la  F. 

Mecynotarsus,  De  la  Fertd — nanus  (Ben.),  nigrozonatus,  fragi- 

lis,  De  la  F. 

Octhenomus,  Schm. — indicus,  De  la  F. 

Family  Pyrochroidee. 

Pyrochroa,  Geoff.*— longa,  Perty. 

Family  Mordellida. 

Mordella,  Linn. — tricolor,  Wied. 

Family  Rhipiphoridce. 

Emenadia,  Lap. — bipunctatus  [=apicalis,  Hope]  (Garhwal)  ; 
pusillus,  Fabr. 

Family  Meloida — Oil-beetles. 

Mylabris,  Fabr. — Jacquemontii  (Kash.),  Redt. :  pustulata,  punc- 
ta  (Mad.)  Collas:  indica,  Fuss.:  humeralis, 
proxima,  orientalis,  Dej.  cichorii  (In.),  Fabr. 
Oantharis,  Geoff. — caerulea  (Ben.),  Leuck.:  ruficollis,  testacea, 
Fabr. :  ruficeps,  111. :  xubriceps  (Kash.),limba- 
ta  (Kash.),  Redt.:  Actaeon,  Bouxii,  ornata, 
picta,  Lap. :  nipalensis,  assamensis,  violacea, 
gigas,  Dej. 

Sybaris,  Steph. — praeustus  (Kash.),  tunicatus  (Kash.),  semivitta- 
tus  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Zonitis,  Fabr. — pallida,  Fabr. 

Onyctemis,  Lap. — Sonneratii,  Lap. 
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Reftrncet. 

Wtatwvod. — Mod.  Clou.  In*,  I.,  98G-808,  1889. 

Lacordait*. — 6p<c.  Gen.  V.,  888-848,  1859. 

Gtrttmeker. — Mon.  Bhiplphoriduin.  Berlin,  1655. 
ifinporl — T rani.  Linn.  Soc.,  XX.,  997,  891. 

B  —  ATRACHELIA. 

Family  Tenebrionidce. 

Microdera,  Etch. — coromandelensis  (Mad.),  Solier. 

Hyperops,  Each. — unicolor  (Ben.),  Herbat:  indices,  stria topuno 
tntus,  Wied.:  coromandelensis  (Mad.),  Solier. 
Stenosida,  Solier — ientiicollis,  Solier. 

Himatismus,  Erichs. — fasciculatus,  Fobr. 

Blaps,  Fabr.— orientalis  (Ben.),  spathulata  (Ben.),  punctatoatri- 
ata  (Ben.),  Solier. 

Platynotus,  Fobr. — striata  (Mad.)  excavata  (Mad.)  Fabr.:  punc- 
tatipennis,  Deyrollei,  perforatus,  Mula. 
Paeudoblaps,  Guir. — crenatus  (Mad.)  nigratus,  Fair.:  Melii, 
ambiguus,  parallelus,  strigipennis,  polinieri 
(Mad.),  Muh. :  javanus,  Wied. :  arcuatus,  Si. 
Farg.:  Westermanni,  Mann. 

Scleron,  Hope — latipes,  Guir. 

Opatrum,  Fabr. — elongatum,  Guir. 

Bolitophagus,  111. — elongatus,  Petty. 

Hemicera,  Lap. — splendens,  Wied. 

Uloma,  Meg. — orientalis,  Lap. 

Latheticus,  Water. — oryzre  (Cal.),  Water. 

Toxicum,  Latr. — quadricornis,  Fabr.:  Richesianum,  Lair. 
Cossyplius,  Oliv. — depressus,  Oliv.:  Edwardsii,  Lac. 

Polposipus,  Sol. — herculeanus  (Ben.),  Sol. 

Lyprops,  Hope — cbrysophthalmus  (Ben.),  Hope :  indicus  (Ben.), 
Wied. 

Scotaeus,  Hope — splendens  (As.),  Dej. 

Strongylium,  Kirby — rufipenne  (Kash.),  Fcdt. 

Phymatosoma,  Lap. — tuberculatum  (Ben.),  Lap. 

Cyriogeton,  Pascoe — insignis  (As.),  Pascoe. 

18 
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Filling — Mod.  Class.  Ih.,  I.,  SIC.  18*9. 

Loetrieirt. — Spdo.  Ote.,  V.,  i.,  1859. 

Fssms.— An.  Uif.  N.  H.,  4tk  8er.,  Vole.  8,  4-18. 

Family  CitUlida r. 

Alleoula,  FaJbr. — fusifonnis,  elegans,  Walker. 

Refer  meet. 

lfitmood. — Mod.  Close.  Ins.,  I.,  809,  1639. 

L+eer4air*. — 8p£c.  G4n.,  490,  1859. 

IIL-PSIUBO-T1TEAMUUL 

A.— RHYNC0PH0RA. 

Family  Brenthidcr. 

ProphthalmuB,  Pcucoe.  sangoinalis,  Pcucoe. 

Family  Curculionidce — Weevils. 

Blosyrus,  Scho. — oniscus,  aaellus,  Oliv.  .*  Herthus,  Herbet:  inaequa- 
lis,  GWr.:  variegatus  (Kash.),  costatus 
(Kash.),  Redt.;  spongifer,  Scho. 

Cneorhinus,  Scho. — -pictus  (Kash.),  lituratus,  obscurus  (Kash.), 
Redt. 

Catapionus,  Scho. — basilicus  (N.  I.),  Scho. 

Atmetonychus,  Scho. — peregrmus  (Ben.):  inaequalis  (Ben.), Scho. 
Fiazomias,  Scho. — acutipennis  (Nil.);  Perottetii  (Nil);  praainns 
(Nil.) ;  himalayanos,  assamensis,  Sch. :  globu- 
licollis  (Kash.);  angustatos  (Kash.),  Redt. 
Astycns,  Scho. — chrysochlorus,  Wied. :  lateralis,  Fabr. 

Polyclaeis,  Scho. — parens  (Ben.),  Sch. 

Hypomeces,  Scho. — rusticus,  sparsns,  cnrtns,  Sch. :  pollinosns 
(Kash.),  Redt. 

Dereodus,  Scho. — denticollia,  Sch. 

Cratopns,  Scho. — marmoreus,  Sch. 

Achlainomns,  Water. — ebeninns,  Water. 

Episomns,  Scho. — indicus,  Sch. 

X)mias,  Scho. — crinitus  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Phyllobius,  Qerm. — -juoundns  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Maorocorynns,  ScAo.-r— discoideus,  Oliv. 

Drepanoderes,  Water. — viridifasciatns  (N,  I.),  fuse  us  (N.  I.),  Water. 
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Arhines,  Scho. — l&ngaidai  (Ben.),  8cho. 

Gyphioerus,  Scho. — 9-lineetus  (Ben.)  :  passerines  (Ben.),  Oiw. 

Plntytmohelus,  Scho. — pistacinns  (Ben.),  Sch. 

Amblyrhinus,  Scho. — poricollis,  Sch. 

Acdnthotmchelus,  Scho. — ventricosus  (Nil.),  Sch . 

Phytoscaphus,  Scho — nepalensis,  ind  actus,  chloroticas,  lixnbvn- 
doe,  Sch. 

Lira*,  Fabr. — octogattatas  (Kash.);  fasoiatus  (Kash.),  Redt. 

Peribleptoa,  Scho. — scnlptus  (Him.),  Sch. 

Paramecops,  Scho. — farinosus,  (Ben.),  Wicd. 

Cylaa,  Latr. — fermicarioa,  Fabr. :  tnrcipennis,  laevicollis,  Sch. 

Apion,  Herbtt. — inflatam,  crassicolle,  triangulicolle,  gagatinum, 
subcostatum,  dilaticolle,  chalybeicolor,  prni- 
nosum,  indicom,  amplipenna,  restricticolle, 
flavimanum,  tuberculiferum,  alboirroratum, 
Motsch. 

Apoderos,  Oliv. — cygneus,  Fabr.:  longicollis,  Oliv.:  flavotube- 
roens,  montan  as  (As.),  crenatus,  pallidalus, 
bistrimaculatus,  bihumeratus,  Jekel :  tran- 
qaebaricos,  melanopterns,  Westermanii,  qua- 
dripnnctatus,  assamensis,  unicolor,  gemma- 
tus,  Sch. 

Aitelabos,  Linn. — octomaculatus  (Mad.),  Jekel:  melanoma, 
bispinosus,  discolor,  Sch. 

Euopa,  Sch. — Bowringii,  Jekel. 

Tracbelolabus,  Jekel. — Wbitei,  Jekel. 

Rhyncbites,  Herbst. — alcyoneus,  sculptaratus,  Paecoe. 

Dicranognathus,  Redt. — nebulosus  (Kash.),  Redt. 

References. 

Weetweod. — Mod.  Clam.  I.  314,  3X8,  1839. 

Laeordaire. — 8p€c.  G6n.,  YI.,  1863. 

Bckonherr. — Genera  et  species  Curculionidutrt.  Faria,  1833-4S.  ThU  appear* 
ad  In  eight  volumes  and  oontaina  7,147  epecica :  there  ia  a  supplement  to  the 
tut  volume,  and  a  aeeond  supplement  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1847  and 
illustrations  by  Imhoff  and  Lab  ram  ol  part  at  Basle,  1848-61, 

PaMM.—- Descriptions  of  new  species,  chiefly  Australian.  An  Mag.  B,  H. 
6th  3er.,  ?ola.  7  to  *0  :  J.  Linn.  Boo.  X.  494 ;  XI.  164,  440 ;  XII. 
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Family  Trictenotomida . 

Antocrates,  Thoms. — aenea  (Him),  Parry . 

Trictenotema,  Gray — Childreni  (Him.),  West.:  Grayii  (Mad.), 
Smith. 

BtftrmUto. 

Wutvood. — Cab.  Or.  Exit,  t  28. 

Laeordaire. — Sp£c,  Gen.,  VIII.,  1.  1889. 

B.— LONGICORNES. 

Family  Prionida. 

Cantharocnemis,  Serv. — Downesii  (Ben.),  Pascoe. 

Cyrtognathus,  Paid. — indious  (Var.  Hugelii,  Redt.),  (As.  Him. 

Kasli.),  Hope:  Walkeri  (N.  I.),  Water. :  gra¬ 
nulosus,  Thoms. 

Dorysthenes,  Vigors. — rostratus,  Fair,:  montanus,  Gu&r. 
Dissosternus,  Hope — Pertii  (Dec.),  Hope. 

Ancyloprotus,  White — bigibbosus  (As.),  White. 

Prionomma,  White — oncntalis  (Mad.),  Oliv. 

Priotyrranus,  Thoms. — mordax  (N.  I  ),  White. 

Logaeus,  Water — subopacus  (Mad.),  Waterhouse. 

Acantliophorus,  Sei'v. — serraticornis,  Oliv. 

Opbeltcs,  Thoms. — obesusj  Thomson. 

Baralipton,  Thoms. — maculosum  (Cal.),  Thoms. 
iEgosoma,  Serv. — ornaticolle,  tibiale  (N.  I.),  White:  lacerto- 
sum  (As.),  Pascoe. 

Megopis,  Serv. — costipennis  (As.),  White. 

Teledapus,  Pascoe — dorcadiodes  (Mus.),  Pascoe. 

Philus,  Sound. — globosicollis,  Thoms.  . 

Cyrtonops,  White — punctipennis,  White. 

Tragosoma,  Serv. — subcoriaceum  (N.  I.),  Hope. 

Beftrttcu. 

IV  tattooed. — Mod.  Claw.,  In«.,  I.,  359. 

WAi/e. — Cat.  Col.  In».,  Britiab  Moaevm,  Pt.  VII.,  1853. 

Lneordaire.  —  Spec.  Gin.,  VIII.,  18,  1889. 

Thornton. — Eawi  d’une  cluaiflcation  de  lu  famille  dec  Ctrambycidca.  Pari*, 
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Family  Cerambycidca. 

Dynamoates,  Paacoe — audax,  Paacoe. 

Tetraommatus,  Perroud — filiformis  (Mad.),  Per. 

Oplatocera,  While — callidioides  (N.  I:),  White. 

Neocerambyx,  Thoma. — Paris  (  =  Brama,  New.)  (Ben.),  Wied. 

Plocaderus,  Thoma. -^pedestris  (N.  I),  humeralis  (N.  I.),? 
White :  obesus,  Dup. 

Pachydissus,  New. — demissua  (N.  I.),  Paacoe. 

Hesperophanes,  Mula. — basal  is  (Him.),  White. 

Nypbasia,  Piacoe — orientals  (As.),  White. 

Ceresium,  New.— geniculatum,  leucostictum,  cretatum,  White. 

Phyodexia,  Paacoe — concinna  (Mus.),  Paacoe. 

Pyrocalymma,  Thome. — pyrochroides  (N.  I.),  Thoma. 

Pachylocerus,  Dope — corallines,  Hope :  crassicornis,  Oliv. :  pilo- 
sos,  Bug. :  plumiferus,  Piacoe. 

Pyresthes,  Paacoe — miniatus  (N.  I.),  Paacoe. 

Erythrus,  White — bicolor  (N.  I.)',  West'  Westwood  ii  (Him.), 
White. 

Coloborhon  bus,  Thoma. — velutinus  (As.),  Sound. 

Zonopterus,  Hope. — flavitarsis  (As.),  Hope. 

Pachyteria,  Sere. — fasciata  (As.)  Fair.:  rubripennis  (As.), 
Hope :  dimidiate  (As.),  West. 

Aphrodisium,  Thotne. — Cantori  (As.),  Griffithii  (As.),  Hope: 
Hardwickeanum  (Nep.),  White. 

Mecaspis,  Thoma. — aurata,  chalybeate,  Thoma. 

Chloridolum,  Thoma. — perlaetum  (As.),  bivittatum,  Nyropha 
(N.  I.),  White. 

Leontium,  Thoma. — viride,  csruleipenne,  thalassium,  Thoma.: 
prasinum  (Mad.),  White. 

Polyzonus,  Lap. — cinctus  (N.  I  ),  Qu&r.  :  tetraspilotus 

(As.),  Hope :  inermis,  4-maculatus  (Mad.), 
White. 

Eurybatus,  Dej.:  10 — punctatus  (As.),  West.:  lateritius  (N.  I.), 
Hope  :  hariolus  (As.),  Dej. :  formosus, 
Saund. 
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Glytanthoa,  Thoms. — litnratna  (Ben.),  Lap. :  albicinctut  (Nep.), 
Bops:  macalicollia,  Balm.:  14-macalataa 
(NU  ),  nuestoa  (Mad.),  albosentellatna  (NIL), 
nepos,  agnatua  (Nfl.),cognataa  (Aa),  Chevrol. 

Pailomeras,  Chevrol. — angaatus  (gracilicornia,  Whits),  CKsvroL 

Grammographoa,  Chevrol. — lineatua,  ChevroL 

Isehnodora,  Chevrol. — macra,  Chsvrol. 

Rhaphuma,  Pascoe. — glauca  (Mad.),  Fabr.:  Wiedemanni,  leu- 
coatellata,  Hops:  diatingnenda,  Per.:  fallax, 
5-notata,  6-xiotata,  dimidiata,  genionlata, 
rnssicollia,  3-macnIata,  Cheorol. 

Amanreathea,  Chsvrol. — fnliginoaua  (Tib.),  aubdepreaaua  (Aa.)f 
arciferus,  Chevrol. 

Xylotreehoe,  Cfievrol. — Smeei,  vicinns  (Dec.),  ocellatua,  Lap.: 

aubditna,  quadripes  (Kash.),  aper  (Nil.), 
Chevrol. 

Sclethrua,  New. — amaenaa  (Mad.),  Gory. 

PlagithyTSua,  Motseh. — snmatrensia  (Ben.),  brahminua  (Ben.), 
bicinctuB  (N.  I.),  asaixnilia  (Nep.),  Hope: 
Balyi,  Pascos. 

Epodua,  Chevrol. — humeroaua,  Chevrol. 

Aglaophia,  Thoms.  —  fascia ta,  Thoms. 

Cyrtophorna,  Le  Conte — yentralis  (Nil.),  Chevrol. 

Epipedocera,  Chevrol. — Hardwickei  (undulatna,  Hope),  White: 

zona  (Nep.),  affinis  (Nil.),  Chevrol. 

Porpuricenua,  Zieg. — montanua  (Him.),  White:  aanguinolentna, 
Olio. 

Typodryaa,  Thoms. — callicbromoidea  (Aa.),  Thome. 

Noemia,  Pascoe — Stevensii,  flavicomis,  Pascoe. 

Enjycephalus,  Bej. — maxillosus,  Oliv. 

Refer  tnctM. 

Weetooed. — Mod.  Clues  I  is.,  I.,  362.  Cab.  Or.  Ent.  t.  29. 

While.— Cat.  Col.  British  Museum,  I't.  VII.,  1863. 

SchiidU.— On  the  classification  of  the  Cerambyces.  An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  3rd 
Ber.,XV.,  182. 

Pmscoe. — Loogicomia  Malayaua.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  3rd  Ser.,  IH. 

Laeordaire. — Spec.  G£n ,  VIII ,  200 ;  IX.,  1889. 
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Family  Lamntfa. 

Acanodes,  Pasco* — montanus  (Darj.),  Pasco*. 

Dioxippe,  Thoms. — ooatata  (Nil  ),  GWrtn. 

Morimopsis,  Thoms. — iacrymans,  Thoms. 

Epicedia,  Thorns. — bigeminata,  Thoms. 

Archidioe,  Thoms. — quadrinotata,  Thoms. 

Leprodera,  Thoms. — officinator,  Lac. 

Morimus,  White — incequalis  (Mad.),  plagiatus  (Mad.),  Water: 
morionoidee,  White. 

Euoplia,  Bop* — polyspila  (As.),  Swainaoni  (As.),  Bop*. 

Anoplophora,  Hope — Stanleyi  (As.),  Hope. 

Merges,  Pasco* — marmoratus  (Him.),  Melly. 

Epepeotee,  Thscoe — punctulatus  (Him.),  West. :  losca,  Fa  hr. 

Monochamos,  Meyer. — Downesii  (N.  I.),  Parryi,  Roylii  (Mus.), 
sulphorifer  (As.),  beryllinus  (As.),  Hope:  He- 
lenor,  New.:  guttatus  (Him.),  GuSr.:  West - 
woodii  (Him.),  Melly:  bifasciatus  (Him.), 
West. :  larvatoa,  Stephan  us,  melanostictus 
(N.  I.),  Fredericua  (As.),  officinator  (As.), 
sublineatus  (As.),  Brianus  (Nep.),  Whit*: 
subgemmaios  (Aa),  desperates,  griseipennis, 
Pascoe. 

Myagras,  Pascoe — Hynesii  (Bom.),  Pascoe. 

Echinoschema,  Thoms. — armatus  (As.),  White. 

Mecotagus,  Pascoe — tigrinus,  Oliv. :  Guerinii  (As.),  White :  tes- 
sellatas  (As.),  Quer. 

Cyriocrates,  Thoms. — Horsfieldii  (As.),  White. 

Aristobia,  Thoms. — reticula  tor,  Fair. :  fasciculata  (Kash.), 
Redt. 

Celoatena,  Thoms. — javana,  plagiata,  tessellata,  White. 

Peribasis,  Thoms. — larvatus  (As.),  White. 

Cycas,  Pascoe — subgemmatos  (As.),  Thoms. 

Pharsatia,  Thoms. — gibbifer  (Nil.),  Guer. 

Batocera,  Lap. — Roylii  [=princeps,  Redt.'],  (Kash.),  Hope: 

Chevrolatii,  adelpha,  Chlorinda,  Titans, 
Thoms. 
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Apriona,  Chevrol. — Gormari  (As.),  Ilope :  Deyrollei  (Ab.) 
Kaup. 

Orsidis,  Piscoe ^-acanthocimoides,  Pascoe. 

Calloplophora,  7'homs — Solii  (As  ),  Hope. 

Gnoma,  Fair. — casnonoides,  Thoms. 

Agelasta,  New. — bifasciana  (As),  White. 

Coptops,  Serv. — leiicostictica  (As.),  White:  ccnturio,  Pascoe. 

Mispila,  Thoms. — curvilinea,  Pascoe. 

Tliysia,  Thoms. — Wallichii  (Him.),  Hope. 

Calothyrza,  Thoms. — margaritifera  (Him.),  West. 

Ithocritus,  Lac. — ruber  (As.),  Hope. 

Bhodopis,  Thoms. — pubera  (As.),  Thoms. 

Olenocamptus,  Chevrol. — dgminus  (As.),  Thoms. 

Maechotypa,  Thoms. — thoracica  (As),  White. 

jElara,  Thoms. — plagiata  (As.),  parallela  (N.  I.),  delicaiula  (As  ), 
cylindraca  (As.),  White. 

Saperda,  Fabr. — bicolor  (As.),  West. 

Camptocnema,  Thoms. — lateralis  (As.),  White. 

Lychrosis,  Pascoe . — zebrina  (As.),  Pascoe. 

Anaches,  Pascoe — dorsalis,  Pascoe. 

Xynenon,  Pascoe — Bondii,  Pascoe. 

Prionetopsis,  Thoms. — balteata,  Thoms. 

Smermus,  Lac. — Mniszechii,  Lac. 

Thermistis,  Pascoe. — croceocincta,  Saund. 

Malloderma,  Lac. —  Pascoei,  Lac. 

Glenea,  New. — rubricollis  (As.),  Hope:  sanctse-mariae,  Indiana, 
fnnernla,  capriciosa,  obsoletipunctata,  obesa 
(As.),  argus,  annulata  (Him.),  cbalybeata 
(As.),  maculifera  (As.),  pnlchella  (As.), 
spilota,  Diana  (As.),  Peria,  Conidia  (Bom.), 
Thoms. 

Stibara,  Hope — nigricornis,  morbillosa,  Fabr. :  tetraspilota  (As.), 
trilineata  (As.),  Hope. 

Nupserha,  Thoms. — cosmopolita,  bicolor,  Thoms. 

Astathes,  New, — violaceipennis  (N.  I.),  Thoms::  divisa,  Pascoe . 
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Vfutmood.— Mod.  Cl  am.  Ida.,  I.,  MS.  Cab.  Ot.  Sot  t  8,  ft. 

Laemdakr*.— Spec.  Gdn.,  IX.,  »M.  1M»-7S. 

Thornton  —  Systems  Ceram  bycldsrum.  Mob  Roc.  Sc.  de  Lilgc,  A  LX.  l|li 
Patco*. — Longicoruia  Malayans,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc ,  8rd  Bcr.,  I1L:  An.  Ui|. 
N.  H.,  4th  Sct.,  17..  SOS  s  XV.,  SOS. 

Whitt. — An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  3rd  8«f.,  II.,  246 :  Progs  Zool.  Soc.,  1AM,  AAA,  404. 
Hapt.— An.  Mag.  N.  Ii.,  N.  S.,  VI.,  800 :  IX.,  248  :  XIV.,  444.  Trans.  Linn 
Boc.,  XVIII.,  435. 

C.— PHYT0PHAG.fi. 

Family  Sagrider. 
fiagra,  Fair. — carbunculus  (As.),  Hope. 

Temnaspis,  Lac. — speciosus  (N.  I.),  Downesii  (N.  L),  quinque- 
maculatus  (N.  I.),  nigriceps  (Nep.),  Baly. 

Family  Crioceridce. 

Loma,  Fabr. — Downesii  (Bom.,  Ben.),  suturella  (Ben.),  Psycho 
(N.  I),  glabricollis,  Baly. 

Beftrntet. 

Wettwood. — Mod.  Class.  Ins.,  I.,  870. 

Family  Hispidas. 

Callispa,  Baly — insignis  (N.  I.),  dimidiatipennis  (N.  I.),  vittata, 
Baly. 

Amblispa,  Baly — laevigata  (Mad-,  N.  I.),  Baly. 

Botryonopa,  Blanch. — sanguinea(N.  I.),  Gu6r. :  Sheppardi  (N.I.), 
Baly. 

Estigmena,  hope — chinensis  (Nep.,  N.  I.),  Hope:  cribricollis 
(Mad.)  Water. 

Anisodera,  Chevrol— ferruginea  (N.  I.),  Gntr. :  excavata  (N.  I.), 
Baly :  cylindrica  (Nep.,  N.  I.),  Hope. 

Downesia,  Baly — insignis  (N.  I.),  Baly. 

Javeta,  Baly — pallida  (Mad.),  Baly. 

Gonophora,  Chevrol. — Saundersii  (As.),  Bahjt 
Hispa,  Linn. — erinaeea  (Nep),  Fabr. 

Befertnce. 

Catalogue  of  Hispid®  iu  the  British  Museum,  185*. 
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Family  dastididee — Tortoise-bee  ties. 

Calopepla,  Boh — Leaymna  (Ben.),  Boh. :  .  Reicheuna,  Qu4r. 

Epistictia,  Boh.— selects  (Bom.);  Tiridimacnlata  (Nep.), 

Boh. 

Hoplionota,  Hope — maonlipennis,  horriflda,  ochroleuca,  Boh. 

Priopteia,  Hope — Westermanni  (As.),  Mann. :  impnftnlata  (As.), 
sexmaenlata  (As.),  maonlipennis  (As.),  de¬ 
cern*  til  lata,  decemmaculata  (Him.),  pallidi- 
comis,  decerns ignata  (As.),  Boh. 

Aspidomorpha,  Hope— miliaria  (Mad.),  8t  Crncis  (As.),  dorsata, 
mica  ns,  Fabr. :  amabilis,  Dej. :  oriental  is,  in- 
nncta  (Mad.):  fosconotata  i  lobata  (N.  I.)  ; 
calligera  (Ben.) ;  Egena  (Ben.)  ;  indica  (Al- 
mora)  ;  Boh. 

Cassida,  Linn. — clathrata,  obscura,  oraenta,  Fabr.  :  livida,  dis¬ 
par,  testacea,  tricolor,  Herbet :  foveolata, 
16-maculata,  nigrovittata  (Cal.)  :  Moori, 
Syrtica,  rugnlosa,  icterica  (Almora),  obtnsata, 
cons  pur  cata  (Mad.),  pallida  (Mad.),  panxilla, 
exilis  (Mad.),  Delessertii,  dorsonotata,  ni- 
griventris  (Tib.),  pudibunda,  glabella  (Nil.), 
pnlvinata  (Mad.),  costata  (Mad.),  fnscospar- 
sa  (As.),  Boh.:  trilineata  (Nep.),  Hope. 

Lencoptera,  Boh . — 14-notata,  26-notata  (As.),  19-notata  (As.), 
13-punctata  (As.),  nepalensis  (Nep.) ;  philip- 
pinensis  (Bom.),  Boh. 

Coptocycla,  Chevrol. — sexnotata  (Mad.)  Fabr.:  sexmaenlata 
(Mad.),  Dej. :  circnmdata,  yarians,  Herbet.: 
ventralis  (Nil.),  bistrimacnlata  (Mad.),  bistri- 
notata  (Ben.),  11-notata,  17-notata,  bipnneti- 
pennis  (Mad).,  promiscua,  7-notata,  omata 
(Mad.),  cribrosa,  Boh. 

Rtferentu. 

Wuheood. — Mod.  Class.  Ini.,  I.,  376.  1S3S. 

Boh t man.— Monographi a  Cauididarnm,  Stockholm,  1850-50  :  Catalogue  of 
the  Cftssidid*  in  the  British  Musenm,  1856. 
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Family  Galervcidm. 

Hymenesia,  Clark—  tranquebarica  (Mad.),  Fabr. 

Spbonorwa,  Clark— flavioollis  (N.  L),  nigripennis  (N.  I), 

Clark. 

Podontaa,  Xta&n.-'Hmfo-nastanea,  Baly. 

CEdioonu,  Baly — apicapennis,  Bait/. 

Mom**,  Maly. — porporasoena  (Nep.),  Hope. 

Menippos  Baly — oarvintu  (Nep.),  Hope. 

Xathaa,  Baly — orian  tails,  Body. 

Antipha,  Baly — picipes,  Bretinghami,  Body:  Bennettii  (Nep.), 

Hope. 

Mimas  tra,  Bely — arcnata,  Sot. 

Hyphaeis,  Bar. — nigrieornis  (N.  L),  Bevani  (8.  I.),  Bely. 
Phygasia,  Baly — dorsata  (As.),  Baly. 

Wattwood. — Xod.  f*T—  Ins.,  L,  381 

Clar),  H. — On  Dqean’a  genua  Orianaa  is.  Mag.  N.  BL,  3rd  Ser.,  XVL, 
fH,  315. 

On  new  apeciea  of  Qilkmelda  Ibid,  XV L,  S47, 40*. 

Family  Eumolpxda. 

Chrysochus,  ChevroL — asiaticns  (N.  L),  Redt. 

Eamolpus,  hair. — pyrophorus,  (As.),  Parry. 

Nodostoma,  Motseh. — Donneri,  Bevani,  Baly. 

Corynodes,  Hope — gloriosns  (N.  L),  Baly:  cyaneus  (Mad.), 
Hope. 

Eobiachis,  ChevroL — Indies  (Mas.),  Baly. 

Pachnephoras,  Redt. — Bretinghami,  Baly. 

Pseadocolaspis,  Lap. — longicollis  (S.  I.),  Baly. 

Rcfcrauet. 

Marshal l.—G enera  of  Eumolpidc.  An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  #rd  Set.,  XIII., 

380. 


Baly.— J.  Linn.  Soc.,  XIV.,  *46. 
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Family  Chrysomelida — Golden-beetles. 

Chlamys,  Knock — fulvipes,  Baly. 

Coloepoeoma,  Lap.—  Downesii,  Baly. 

Chrysomela,  Linn. — Krishna,  Bonvouloirii,  Steveoaii,  Baly : 
Vishnu  (Nep.)  Hop*. 

Ambrostoma,  Motsch. — Mabesa  (Nep.),  Hop*. 

Crosita,  Motsch. — cselestina  (N.  I.),  Baly. 

Eumela,  Baly — cyanicollis,  Hope. 

Family  Halticxda. 

Xanthocycla,  Baly —  Chapuisii,  Baly. 

Argopus,  Fischer — Haroldi,  Baly. 

Paradibolia,  Baly — indica,  Baly. 

Chaetoenema,  Steph.  —  cognata,  sqarrosa,  Bretinghami,  concinni- 
pennis,  basalis,  Baly , 

Rtjtrmc*. 

Wutvood. — Mod.  Class.  Ins.,  L,  3SS. 

Family  Erotylidce. 

Languria,  Latr. — cyanea  (Nep.),  Hope. 

IV.— PSEUDO  TRIMERA. 

Family  EndomychidcB — Fungus-beetles. 

Endomychus,  Panzer. — bicolor,  Qorham. 

Eumorphus,  Weber — tener,  Dohm:  pulchripes,  Gerst. 

Engoniua,  Gerst.'— signifer  (N.  I.),  Gorham. 

Ancylopus,  Costa. — melanocephalus,  0&v:indicus(N.I.),Gf<w,Aom. 
Mycetina,  Gerst. — castanea,  Gerst. 

Family  Coccinelidce ■ — Lady-birds. 

Coccinella,  Linn. — tricincta,  Fabr.:  repanda,  Muh.:  simplex, 
Walk. 

Epilachna,  Chevrol. — 28-punctata  (Mad.),  Fair.:  pubescens 
(N.  I.),  Hope. 

Chilocorus,  Leach — opponens  (Mad.),  Walk. 

Reference. 

Wetlwoud — Mod.  Claes.  Ins.,  I.,  300. 
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ORTHOPTBRA. 

The  order  Orthoptera  (straight-winged)  comprises  the  insects 

commonly  known  as  ear-wigs,  cockroaches, 

Orthoptera. 

crickets,  praying-insects,  leaf-insects,  spec¬ 
tres  or  stick-insects,  locusts  and  grasshoppers.  The  body  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  bead  is  furnished  with 
a  mouth,  antennm  and  eyes.  The  month  consists  of  a  labrum  or 
upper  lip,  two  mandibles,  two  maxillse,  a  labium  or  under  lip  and 
four  palpi  or  feelers,  The  mandibles  are  armed  with  teeth  suitable 
to  the  food  on  which  the  insect  lives.  In  the  carnivorous  species 
these  teeth  resemble  the  canine  teeth  of  the  mammalia,  and  in  the 
herbivorous  species  they  resemble  the  incisive  and  molar  teeth  of 
mammals.  The  maxi  line  are  furnished  with  (-jointed  palpi  and  a 
membraneous  piece  vaulted  above  and  covering  the  extremity  of  the 
maxillse.  This  piece  is  called  the  galea  and  is  either  cylindrical  in 
shape  or  triangular  or  dilated  and  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  classi¬ 
fication.  The  labial  palpi  are  3-jointed.  The  antennm  are  many- 
jointed  and  are  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  bat  sometimes  below 
or  between  them.  The  true  eyes  occupy  the  side  of  the  head  and 
are  compound  and  usually  very  large.  There  are  also  two  to  three 
simple  eyes  or  ocelli,  either  perfect  or  sub-obsolete.  The  thorax  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  prothorax  is  the  largest  and 
the  only  one  exposed.  The  wings  are  four  in  number,  of  which  the 
elytra  or  anterior  pair  are  sub-coriaceous,  thin  and  flexible,  and  the 
posterior  pair  or  true  wings  are  for  the  most  part  membraneous,  re¬ 
ticulated  and  longitudinally  folded  after  the  manner  of  a  fan.  In 
some  cases  the  females  and  even  both  sexes  are  apterous,  and  in  the 
ear-wigs  the  posterior  wings  are  transversely  folded  as  in  the  bee¬ 
tles.  In  many  species  the  elytra  of  the  males  are  rudimentary  and 
a  transparent,  hard,  neurated  membrane  covers  a  portion  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  elytra  and  produces  by  friction  upon  each  other 
the  stridulating  noise  remarked  in  certain  families  of  the  order. 
A  similar  sound  is  produced  in  other  families  by  rubbing  the  thighs 
of  the  posterior  legs  against  the  edges  of  the  elytra.  The  abdomen 
consists  of  eight  or  nine  segments  furnished  at  the  end  with  certain 
appendages.  There  are  six  legs  provided  with  feet  adapted  for  run¬ 
ning  or  jumping.  The  metamorphosis  is  incomplete  :  that  is,  there  is 
no  such  marked  differences  in  form  between  the  larva,  pupa  and 
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imago  as  obtains  in  the  beetles.  The  lame  resemble  the  perfect 
insects,  only  they  are  mncb  smaller  and  are  without  wings.  After 
several  moul tings  rudimentary  wings  appear,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  papa  state  and  again  after  several  moultings  the  imago 
with  perfect  wings  appears. 

The  broad  division  of  the  order  is  into  (1)  Curaoria,  in  which 
the  feet  are  adapted  for  running  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  are  placed 
horizontally  to  the  body  and  the  females  are  not  provided  with  an 
ovipositor  :  and  (2)  Saltatoria ,  in  which  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  are 
specially  adapted  for  leaping.  In  the  first  division  must  be  includ¬ 
ed  the  anomalous  family  Forficulida  or  ear-wigs,  which  many  au¬ 
thors  form  into  a  separate  order  osculant  between  the  beetles  and 
the  true  Orthoptera.  The  Indian  species  of  this  family  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  naturalists.  The  cockroaches 
are  exceedingly  numerous  in  individuals  and  are  cosmopolitan  in 
their  habits,  the  small  Blatta  orimtali*  of  Europe  being  originally  a 
native  of  India.  They  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  in  this 
country  probably  owing  to  a  prejudice  against  them  on  account  of 
their  offensive  odour.  The  Mantida  or  praying  insects  are  so  called 
from  the  position  of  their  fore-legs  when  lying  in  wait  for  their 
prey.  They  remain  immovable  in  this  attitude  until  a  fly  or  other 
insect  comes  within  their  reach,  when  they  quickly  seize  it  and  de¬ 
vour  it.  The  Pkaamida  or  spectres  resemble  dried  twigs  and  attain 
some  of  them  to  a  considerable  size  ;  many  new  species  have  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Wood-Mason  in  the  Calcutta  Journal.  Amongst 
the  Saltatoria ,  the  locusts  belong  to  the  family  Aerididce,  and  in 
Scelymena  Harpago  we  have  one  that  takes  to  the  water  and  dives, 
the  tejiaceous  appendages  of  the  hind  legs  being  well  adapted  for 
swimming.  This  is  the  first  natatorial  speoies  of  the  order  recorded 
and  is  found  both  in  Bombay  and  in  the  upper  provinces.  The 
ravages  of  members  of  this  family  in  India  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  There  are  two  forms  of  migratory  locusts  com¬ 
monly  met  with.  That  with  pink  under-wings  and  brownish  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  upper  wings  is  apparently  the  CE.  Edwardsii  of  West- 
wood  and  occurs  in  swarms  sufficient  to  break  down  the  branches  of 
trees  on  which  they  alight.  Often  for  days  together  they  pass  over 
tracts  of  country  in  undiminished  myriads,  leaving  whole  square 
miles  bare  of  all  vegetation  behind  them.  The  colour  of  the  under- 
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wiflgs  in  this  species  variee  from  a  very  pale  pink  to  a  dark  brown 
or  masoon.  The  aeoond  and  perhaps  more  oommon  species  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  has  yellow  under- wings  and  yellowish 
markings  on  the  upper-wings.  The  larva  of  this  species  has  the 
front  of  the  head  orange  yellow,  whilst  the  space  behind  and  below 
the  eyes  is  of  a  deep  maroon  and  the  posterior  legs  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  banded  with  black.  Locusts  have  been  found  as  far 
north  as  the  passes  leading  into  Tibet  and  are  not  uncommon  per¬ 
manent  residents  in  the  Bh&bar,  where  there  are  also  two  or  three 
species  that  occur  in  groups  of  many  thousands,  but  are  not  so  for¬ 
midable  as  the  two  first  mentioned.  The  female  is  not  provided 
with  an  ovipositor  and  lays  her  eggs  in  some  instances  on  the 
ground  and  in  others  on  plants  and  attaches  them  by  a  gummy  ex¬ 
udation  produced  at  the  Bame  time.  In  some  cases  they  are  further 
protected  by  a  frothy  exudation  which  hardens  by  exposure.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  larvae  are  at  once  ready  to  satisfy 
their  voracious  appetite,  which  never  appears  to  be  satiated.  To  the 
G ryllida  belongs  the  curious  mole-cricket  Schisodactylus  monstro- 
stis  to  be  found  in  its  burrow  in  the  sands  of  the  banks  of  any  of 
ouf  great  rivers.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  the  spiny  excrescences 
on  its  legs  and  the  net-like  wings  curled  up  at  the  end.  It  appears 
to  be  exclusively  carnivorous  in  its  habits  and  is  not  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  individuals.  The  following  list  is  very  meagre,  considering 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  Orthoptera,  but  I  must  leave  to 
others  the  task  of  completing  it : — 

O&THOPTERA. 

1— CUrsoria. 

Family  Forjiculidce — Ear-wigs. 

Forficula,  Limit — auricularia  (Cal.),  Linn. 

Blatt  arise. 

Family  Polyphagid&t 

Polyphaga,  BrulU — indica,  Walker. 

Family  Panesthidce. 

Panes thia,  Serv.—  plagiata,  regalis  (As.)T,  Walker :  mobstruosa 

(Mad.),  flavipennis  (As.),  Saussurii  (As.), 
Wood-mason :  transversa  (As.),  Bunn.: 
sethi ops  (In.),  Stoll  t;  forceps  (Mad.),  Saute, 
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Paranfcdphaeta,  limbata,  Saussure. 

ParahormeticA,  Watt. — boiigalensis,  Saussure. 

Family  Planetieida . 

Planetica,.  SaUss. — phalangium,  Saussure . 

Family  Paitchloridau 

Puncblora,  Bum. — surinamensis  (ln.)>  Sulz. :  indica  (In  ), 

Pair. ;  teilebrigera,  occipitalis  (Bom  ),  sub- 
m&rginata  (Bom.))  Walker. 

Family  Corydidoe. 

Corydia,  Setv. — Petivorialia,  (Mad.),  tJnn. :  Gfaeriniuna,  Serv. 

plagiata,  Walker  !  tetteft,  Watt. :  ornata, 
Savts. 

Family  Blattldce. 

Phlebonotdm,  Sauss. — anomalum,  B  mss.  :  pallens  (Mad.), 

Blanch. 

Fpilompra,  Bunn. — auriculnta  (Bom.),  Watt. :  crib  rata  (As.), 

blattoides,  melanosoma,  Sauss.  :  ampli- 
pennis  (As.),  intucta  (Bom.),  cbdractcrosn, 
Walk*'. 

Ellipsidinm,  Sauss. — laterale  (A«.),  Walken 

Blatta,  la'nn.— -bivittata  ( N.  I.),  Serv. :  parvula,  bre^ipes  (Bom.), 

continua,  lycoides,  telephoroides  (Bom.), 
subreticulata,  figurata,  annulifera,  trans- 
versalis,  fasciceps,  subfasciata,  iuexacta, 
subrotundata  (all  Bombay),  ramifera 
(Nep.),  subinarginata  (As.),  Walket' :  cog- 
nata,  ferroginea,  Himalayica,  Watt.  : 
Luneli,  Sauss. 

Thcganopteryx,  Watt. — jncunda,  indica  (Bom.)  Saussure. 

Periplaneta,  Bum.— americarta  (In.),  Degeer :  thoracica, 

sethiopica,  Serv.  :  ornata,  Watt.  :  aflfinis, 
Sauss.  ruficornis  (Bom.),  cnrta  (Bom.), 
Walker. 

Polytosteria,  Burnt.— oriental  is,  Burnt.  :  heterospila  (Bom.), 

Eexpustulata,  (Bom.),  Walker. 
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Family  Perisphm-uke. 

Perisphaeria,  Durm . — altn  (As.),  Walker. 

Blepharodera,  Durm. — sericea,  emortuulis,  Sautsure. 

Loboptera,  Watt. — indica,  Watt. 

Family  Mantidce — Praying  insects. 

Mantis,  Linn. — simulacrum  (Ben.),  Fabr. :  concinna,  Perty : 
metallica  (As.),  West. 

Hestias,  de  Saves. — Brunneriana,  (As.),  Saves.:  pictipes  (Ceu. 

M.)  iuerffiis,  (As.)  Wood* Mason. 
Chaerndodis,  Serv. — squilla  (In.),  Saussure. 

Empnsa,  III. — gongylodes  (N.  I.),  Linn. 

Fischcria,  Sauss. ^-laticeps  (Bom.  Mad.),  Wood-M. 
ttierodula,  Sauss.-^ birivia  (Mad.),  Stoll. 
iEthalochrea,  Wood-M. — Ashmoliana  (Ben  ),  West. 
Campsothespis,  Sauss. — anomala  (Cal.),  Wood-M* 

Heteroclucta,  Sauss. — tricolor  (Cal.),  Wood-M. 

Paradanufia,  Wood-M. — orieutalis  (Mad.),  Wood-M. 
Schizocephala, Sm\ — (Didymocorpba)  ensifera  (Ben  ),  Wood-M.  : 
bicornis,  Linn. 

Family  Phasmidce — Stick-insects. 

Pbyllium,  III. — crurifolium,  Serv.:  Bobertsonii  (Nil.),  Hope: 
Scythe  (As.)  :  West. 

Necroscin,  West. — bimaculata  (Mad.),  Stoll. :  annulata  (Mad.), 
Fabr. :  affinis,  punctata,  marginata  (Mai.), 
Gray:  Sipylus  (As.),  Pholidotus  (As.),  atri- 
coxis,  Casignetus  (As.),  Sparaxes,  hilaris 
(As.),  maculicollis  (As.),  West.:  Menaka 
(As.),  Wood-M. 

Cypliocrania,  Serv. — gigas,  Linn.  (var.  =  Empusa,  Gray). 
Creoxylus,  Serv. — anritus,  Fabr. 

Xeroderus,  Gray. — manicatus,  Licht. 

Lopaphns,  West. — bootanicus  (As ),  Baucis  (As.),  West, 
Heteropteryx,  Qi'ay — dilatata,  Parkinson. 

Phibalosoma,  West. — serratipes  (Mai.),  Gray:  Westwood ii  (As.), 
annamalayanum  (Mad ),  Wood-M, 
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Anophelepis,  Weat. — despecta  (At.),  W eat. 

Lonchodes,  Gray. — luteoviridis  [  =lacertinus,  West],  (As.) ; 

bicoronatns  (  ) ;  semiannatus  (  ) ;  virgens  [ 

■o  sarmantosus,  Weat ]  (As.)  ;  Porus  ;  Btilp- 
nus  (As.) ;  Myrina  (Mad-),  West. :  brevipes 
(Mai.),  geniculatns  Gray :  Austem  (As.)  ; 
W estwoodii  (Cal.);  insignia  (Sik.),  Wood-M. 
Bacteria,  Latr. — Shiva  (In.),  Weat. 

Menaka,  Wood-M. — scabriuscula  (As.),  Wood-M. 

Bacillus,  Latr. — indices,  Qray  :  tranquebaricus  (Mad.) ;  Beroe  ; 

Begulus  ;  cnniculus  (As.)  ;  Alauna  (Mad.) ; 
Artemis  (As.);  Amathia  (Mad.),  West  :  laevi¬ 
gatas  (As.);  fuscolineatus  (Panj.)  ;  Penthesi- 
lea  (Bhut&n),  furcillatus  (Bhutan),  Wood-M. 

II— Sanatoria. 

Family  Gryllidce. 

Gryllotalpa,  Leach — africana  (Mai.  N.  I.),  Pal.  Beauv. :  omata, 

Walker. 

Acheta,  Fahr — monstrosa  (N.  I.),  Drury. 

Brachytrypes,  Erichs — achatinus,  Stoll.:  terrificus  (Mad.),  signa- 

tipes  (Bom.),  ferreus  (Mad.  ,  bisignatns, 
truculentus,  Walker. 

Gryllus,  Linn  — ery throcephalus  (Ben  ),  melanocephalus  (Ben.), 

Setv .:  capensis,  Oliv. :  orientalis  (Mad.), 
Fair.:  conscitus  (Nep.),  signifrons  (N.  I.), 
facialis  (Bom),  humeralis  (Bom.),  ferri- 
collis  (Bom  ),  angustulus  (Bom.),  lineiceps 
(Bom.),  confignratus  (Bom.),  parviceps 
(Bom.),  signipes  (Bom.),  Walker. 
Nemobius,  Serv. — indicus,  vagus  (Bom.),  Walker. 

Madasumma,  Walker — ventralis  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Eneoptera,  Burm. — fSscipes  (N.  1.),  concolor  (Bom.),  lateralis, 

(Bom.),  alboatra  (Bom.),  Walker. 
Meloimorpha,  Walker — cincticomis  (Bom.),  Walker. 
Platydactylus,  BrulU  -transversus  (As.),  apertus  (N.  I  ),  pal- 

lidus  (As.),  Walker :  marginipennis,  Guir. 
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(Ecanthns,  Serv. — rufesoens  (Bom.),  Serville. 

ProphalangopeiS,  Walker — obscura,  Walker. 

Phalangopeis,  Serv. — albicomis  (N.  I),  pictioeps,  Walker. 

Omebius,  Gukrin — nigripalpis  (Mad.),  Guer. 

Platyblemmus,  Serv. — lusitanicua,  delectus  (Ben.),  Serv. 

Family  Locustida. 

Gryllacris,  Serv. — plagiata  (As.),  oontracta,  aliena  (As.),  ecita, 

magnioeps,  trinotata  (Bom.),  collaris  (A*.) 
gracilia  (Ben.),  basalia  (Bom.),  Walker, 
sigmfera  (Bom.  As.),  Stoll:  amplipennis, 
(Mai.),  gladiator  (Mad.),  Gerst. 

Rhapidopbora,  Serv, — picea  (As.),  Serville. 

Noia,  Walker — testacea,  Walker. 

Decticus,  Serv. — concinnus  (Nep.),  pallidas  (N.  L),  Walker. 

Xiphidium,  Serv. — posticum  (As.),  Walker. 

Letana,  Walker — linearis  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Ladnia,  Walker — puuctipes  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Saga,  Charp. — indica,  llerbst. 

Conocepnalus,  Thaub. — interrupts  (N.  L,)  strenuus  (N.  I.), 

varius  (As.),  Walker. 

Moffalodon.  Brulle — ensifer  Brulle. 

Phaneroptera,  Serv.  —  punctifera  (As.),  rosea ta  (N.  I.),  privata 

(As.),  insignis  (As.),  notabilis  (As.),  diversa 
(As.),  nigrosparsa  (Bom),  Walker ,  rufono- 
tata  (Bom.),  &rr. 

Ancylecha,  Serv. — lunuligera  (As.),  Serville. 

Steirodon,  Serv .  —unicolor,  Stoll. 

Tedla,  Walker— sellata  (As.),  simplex  Walker. 

Pseudophyllus, Serv. — Titan  (As.),  White :  femoratns,  fenestratus, 

neriifolia  (As .),  Stoll :  uninotatus  (As.),  ole- 
ifolius  (Mad.),  Serv. :  aasimilis  (As.),  veno- 
sus  (As.),  siccus  (As.  Mad.),  concinnus 
(As.),  signatus,  sublituratus,  Walker. 

Aprion,  Serv. — carinatum,  porrectum  (As.),  strictum  (Bom.), 

curviferum  (Bom.),  Walker. 
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Sanaa,  Walker — imperialis  (N.  I.  As.),  White :  Donorani,  (A*.), 

quadrituborculatus,  Westwood. 

Cymatomera,  Schaum — rugosa  (In.),  Linn.  :  viridivitta  (Mai.), 

Walker. 

Mecopoda,  Serv. — elongata  (As.  N.  I.),  Linn. 

Family  Acrididce. 

Truxalis,  Fabr. — nasuta  (N.  I.),  Linn.  :  onguiculata  (N.  I.), 

Ramb. 

Pyrgomorpha,  Fischer — crenulata  (N.  I.),  Fabr.  :  bispinosa 

(S.  I.),  Walker. 

Mesops,  Serv. — filatus  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Opomala,  Serv. — laticornis  (Bom.  N.  I.),  Serv.  :  convergens, 

(N.  I.),  tarsalis,  (As.)  semipicta  (B.  I.), 
Walker. 

Xipbocera,  Latr. — fumida  (S.  I.),  Walker . 

Phymateus,  Serv.'—  miliaris  (Nep.  N.  I.),  Linn. 

Pcecilocera,  Serv.— picta  (N.  I.),  Fabr.  :  punctiventris  (Bom.), 

Serv.  :  ornata,  JBurm. 

Teratodes,  Brulli — monticollis  (In.),  Gray. 

Cyrtacanthacris,  Serv. — flavicornis  (As.),  Fabr. :  inficita  (N.  I.), 

Walker. 

Acridiam,  Geoff. — succinctum  (N.  1.),  Linn. :  flavescens  (S.  I.), 

Fabr.:  pardalinuin  (S.  I.),  vinosum  (N. 
I.),  saturatum  (S.  I.),  dorsale  (S.  I.), 
nitidulum  (S.  I.),  Walker. 

Apalacris,  Walker — varicomis  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Oxya,  Serv. — velox  (Mai.),  Fabriciue  :  furcifera  (Bom.),  Serv. 

Heteracris,  Walker — illastris  (S.  I.),  elegans  (N.  I),  inslgnis 

(Ben.),  ducal  is  (As.),  apta  (As.),  varicor- 
nis  (S.  I.),  Walker:  alacris,  Serv. 

Caloptenus,  Bunn— insignis,  glaucopsis  (N.  I.),  liturifer  (S.  I.), 

erubesccns  (N.  I.),  scutifer  (S.  I.),  dominans 
(As.),  ferrugineus  (N.  I.),  scabcr  (Ben.), 
nepalensis  (Nep.),  iminunis  (Bom.),  pus- 
iulipeuixis  (Bom.),  Walker. 
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(Edipoda,  Charp. — flava  (In.),  Linn.:  Edwardsii  (In),  Hope.-venntU 

(S.  I ),  crassa  (N.  I.),  inficita,  (N.  I.),  rotun- 
data  (N.  I.),  granulosa  (Biluch.)  Walker. 

Stenobothros,  Pitcher— raundus  (Bom.),  decisus  (Bom.),  apical  is 

(Bom.),  epacramoides  (Bom.),  turbatus, 
(Bom.),  luteipes  (Bom.),  8 trig ulatus  (Bom) 
simplex  (Bom.),  Walker. 

Epacromia,  Fischer — simulatrix  (S.  I  ),  aspera  (N.  I.),  turpis, 

N.  I.),  Walker. 

Ceracris,  Walker— nigrioomis  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Chrotogonus,  Serv. — trachypierua  (Bom.),  Hasp  is  (Bom.),  oxyp- 

terus  (Bom  ),  pallidas  (Bom.),  Blanchard. 

Phyllochoreia,  West — fenestrata  (Ben.),  Sere. :  unicolor  (Mai.), 

West. 

Tettix,  Fischer — munda  (N.  I.),  nmbrifera  (Bom),  lineifera, 

(Bom),  vittifera  (Bom.),  dorsifera  (Bom.), 
obliquifera  (Bom),  nigricollis  (Bom), 
lineosa  (Bom.),  quadriplagiata  (N.  L), 
balteata  (S.  I ).  Walker. 

Seely mena,  Sauss. — Harpago  (Bom.  In.),  uncinata,  Serville. : 

contracta  (Mad.),  Walker. 
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HUHPT1KJL 

The  order  Hemiptera  (half-winged)  comprise*  those  insects  oom- 
Honipten.  uoonly  called  cicadas,  bugs,  plant-lice  and 

the  lice  that  prey  on  animals.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  males  of  the  gall-insects  and  a  few  others  the  meta¬ 


morphosis  is  incomplete  and  the  change  from  the  larva  to  the  papa 
state,  and  thence  to  the  imago  state,  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in 
other  orders  of  insects.  The  body  is  composed  of  a  head,  thorax 
and  abdomen.  The  bead  is  furnished  with  a  month,  eyes  and  an¬ 
tennae.  The  oral  apparatus  is  adapted  for  sucking  and  consists  of 
three  or  four  delicate  pointed  seta  or  threads  enclosed  in  a  case 
which  is  curved  downwards  or  disposed  along  the  breast  between 
the  bases  of  the  legs.  The  case  is  tubular  and  jointed  and  the  threads 
within  represent  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  of  other  insocts.  The 
labrum  is  present  and  in  the  shape  of  a  ligula  of  triangular  form 
protects  the  basal  portion  of  the  sucker  and  the  labium  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  sheath,  but  palpi  are  wanting.  The  sucker  is  adapted 
only  for  extracting  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a  fluid  state 
and  does  not  contain  a  sting,  though  the  result  of  its  application  to 
the  human  body  closely  resembles  the  effect  of  the  sting  of  other 
insects.  The  eyes  are  large  and  between  them  in  many  species 
there  are  2-3  ocelli  or  simple  eyes.  The  antennae  are  very  short 
and  small  in  many  families  and  are  usually  4-5  jointed  and  seldom 
more  than  11-jointed.  The  thorax  consists  of  three  parts,  and  in 
some  genera  the  prothorax  becomes  incorporated  with  the  mesotho- 
rax  and  in  others  it  resembles  that  of  the  beetles.  The  scutellum 
in  some  species  is  very  minute  and  in  others  covers  the  entire  ab¬ 
domen.  The  elytra  of  a  great  portion  of  the  insects  of  this  order 
are  for  the  most  part  coriaceous  with  the  tips  membranous  and  the 
under-wings  are  membranousthroughont.  There  are  six  legs  and 
there  are  never  more,  though  there  are  often  less  than  three  joints 
in  the  tarsus  or  foot.  The  disagreeable  odour  so  marked  insects  of 
fiii*  order  is  caused  by  a  fluid  which  is  expressed  from  a  sac  or 
gland  at  the  will  of  the  insect  and  escapes  through  two  small  aper¬ 
tures  on  the  underside  of  the  metothorax,  near  the  insertion  of  the 
third  pair  of  legB. 


In  figure  A  (after  Westwood),  Pentatoma  rufipes  is  shown 
(1)  about  twice  the  natural  length  with  the  antennse  and  legs 
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truncated,  and  with  the  wings  on  one  side  extended  ;  a  repre¬ 
sents  the  scatellnm  ;  b,  the  coriaceous  portion  of  the  elytra  ; 
and  e ,  the  base  of  the  antennse.  In  (2)  we  have  the  underside  of 
the  head  and  prothorax  of  the  same  insect,  showing  the  elongated 
4-join  ted  case  or  sucker  (labium),  the  basal  joint  of  which  is 
partially  covered  by  the  elongated  and  triangular  labrum  (4)  and 
at  the  apex  are  perceived  the  tips  of  the  four  enclosed  tetce  or 
hair- like  processes  representing  the  maxillae  and  mandibles.  In 
(3)  we  have  the  head  of  the  same  insect  viewed  laterally  to  show 
the  lobes  defending  the  base  of  the  labium  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  is  able  to  bend,  with  two  of  the  enclosed  aeta  drawn  out  at 
the  tip  of  the  second  joint  and  the  tips  of  the  other  two  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  case.  In  (5)  we  have  the  dilated  base  of  the  four  inter¬ 
nal  aetce  as  seen  within  the  head  on  removing  the  elypeut  or  upper 
covering,  and  between  the  middle  pair  may  be  observed  the  pointed 
cartilaginous  ligula  or  tongue,  behind  which  is  U  small  oval  aper¬ 
ture  which  is  the  orifice  of  the  pharynx. 

Fig.  A. 


The  Hemiptera  are  primarily  distributed  into  two  great  sub¬ 
orders:  (1)  Hemiptera-Heteroptera,  in  which  the  elytra  are  coriaceous 
at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  apex  ( hemelytra )  and  the  rostrum 
is  frontal,  rising  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  ;  and  (2)  Hemip- 
tera-Horaoptera,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  wings  is  homogeneous 
throughout  and  the  beak  rises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  head 
and  is  inflected  beneath  the  thorax  between  the  bases  of  the  legs. 

The  Heteroptera  aro  further  distributed  into  some  seventy  fami- 


Heteropters. 


lies  arranged  under  two  classes,  the  Oymno- 
cerata  in  which  the  antennae  are  visible  and 
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the  legs  are  not  natatorial  and  the  Cryptocerata  in  which  the 
antennae  are  hidden  and  the  legs  are  natatorial.  They  are  all 
provided  with  organs  adapted  for  sucking  the  juices  of  plants  or 
animals  and  live  either  in  water  or  breathe  the  free  air,  facts  which 
have  also  led  to  their  distribution  into  Hydroc&t'isce  or  water-bugs 
and  Geocorittce  or  land-bugs.  The  first  three  families  on  the  list  live 
on  plants  from  which  they  extract  the  juices  by  means  of  the  sucker 
with  which  they  are  furnished.  Many  of  them  are  of  brilliant 
colours,  especially  the  genus  Calleida,  and  all  have  the  scutellum 
abnormally  developed.  They  are  well  represented  in  India,  where 
some  are  of  a  delicate  green,  others  of  a  navy  blue,  others  red, 
brown  and  yellow  beautifully  varnished.  A  large  red  bug,  of  which 
the  female  measures  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  is  common  on  the 
lahsora  ( Cordia  Myxu)  in  the  forests  of  the  submontane  tract.  Cop- 
totoma  cinbrarinm,  procured  at  Allahabad,  is  of  a  deep  brown,  tuber- 
cled  or  mottled  and  at  first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  a  beetle, 
but  its  odour  soon  betrays  its  real  affinity.  In  the  family  Pentato - 
midce  the  scutellum  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  body.  The 
insects  of  this  family  are  coramonty  known  as  wood-bugs,  of  which 
the  Indian  species  are  often  enriched  with  brilliant  colours.  Their 
larvae  differ  from  the  perfect  insect  only  in  the  absence  of  wings 
and  the  pup®  in  having  only  rudimentary  wings.  In  all  states 
they  live  on  vegetable  juices.  The  species  of  the  genus  Strachia 
belonging  to  this  family  are  found  on  various  members  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  tribe  and  with  others  are  common  pests  in  our  gardens. 
They  can  never  be  mistaken  for  other  insects  since  almost  all  of 
them  exhale  the  disagreeable  odour  common  to  them  with  the  bed¬ 
bug  ( Cimex  lectularius) .  In  the  Edessidce  the  body  is  very  flat 
with  the  margins  notched,  dilated  and  angular,  and  in  the  Coreidce 
there  is  no  apparent  neck  and  the  head  is  trigonal  and  sunk  in  the 
prothorax.  The  bugs  of  the  latter  family  are  said  to  feed  on  other 
insects  as  well  as  on  the  juices  of  plants.  Amongst  the  Lygceidce 
mention  may  be  made  of  L.  grandis  from  Upper  India.  It  is  red 
with  two  spots  on  the  elytra  and  with  the  antennae,  tibia  and  tarsi 
black.  The  Reduvidce  consist  of  certain  minute  species  that  prey 
on  other  insects  and  even  on  the  bed-bug.  The  Belottomatida  and 
Nepidce  are  water-bugs,  but  this  division  requires  much  more  care¬ 
ful  examination  than  it  has  hitherto  had  iu  India. 
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Homoptorm. 


In  the  HemipterarHomoptera  thcrd  are  three  sab-divisions, 

Cicadina,  P  hy  to phtJ tires  and  Anoplura.  To 
the  first  belong  the  families  Stridulantia, 
Cercopiila,  J assidce  and  Fultjorida  :  to  the  second  the  plant-lice  ;  and 
to  the  third  the  lice  that  prey  on  animals.  The  terminology  of  the 
neuration  in  the  Homoptera  may  bo  gathered  from  the  following 
figure  representing  the  fore-wing  of  a  Gycloc/dla  belonging  to  the 
family  Stridulantia  . — 

Fig.  B. 


Explanation. — 1,  primitive  ;  2,  front ;  3  to  8,  first  to  sixth  dis- 
coidal  cells :  9  to  16,  first  to  eighth  marginal 
areolets :  a,  b,  c,  d,e,  first  to  fifth  transverse  veins. 

The  cicadas,  lantern-flies  and  wax-insects  belonging  to  the  first 
divisions  are  amongst  the  most  curious  examples  of  insect  life. 
The  stridulation  of  the  cicadae  is  a  familiar  sound  to  all  in  India 
and  is  at  times  so  loud  as  to  be  almost  deafening.  It  is  produced 
in  the  males  only  and  the  apparatus  is  thus  described  by  Wilson 
“  When  we  examine  the  lateral  base  of  the  abdomen  of  a  male  cicada, 
we  perceive  two  large  scaly  plates  of  a  rounded  figure,  approaching 
that  of  a  demi-oval,  cut  through  its  smaller  axis  ;  so  that  each  plate 
presents  a  side  which  is  rectilinear,  while  the  remaining  portion  ex¬ 
hibits  a  rounded  outline.  It  is  by  the  straight  side  that  each  plate 
is  fixed  without  articulation  on  the  metathorax  of  which  it  forms  a 
portion.  When  we  lift  up  these  plates  we  discover  a  cavity  on  each 
side  of  the  abdomen  divided  into  two  principal  chambers  by  a  homy 
triangular  septum.  When  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  abdomen, 
each  cell  presents  anteriorly  a  white  and  plaited  membrane,  thin, 
light  and  as  transparent  as  glass,  called  le  miroir  by  Reaumur.  If 
we  open  the  mirror  from  above  we  perceive  on  each  side  of  it 
another  plaited  membrane  moved  by  a  powerful  muscle  composed 
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of  a  great  number  of  straight  parallel  fibres  and  arising  from  the 
horny  septum.  This  latter  membrane  is  the  tympanum  or  drum  on 
which  the  muscles  act  by  contraction  and  relaxation,  alternately 
tightening  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  state.  This  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  sound  which  in  fact  may  be  produced  even  after  the 
death  of  the  insect  by  jerking  the  muscle.”  The  cicadte  live  on 
shrubs  and  trees,  of  which  they  suck  the  juices.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  In  holes  which  they  form  in  the  branches  and  which  may 
be  recoghised  by  little  irregularities  formed  by  a  portion  of  the 
wood  which  has  been  raised.  The  larvae  are  white  and  have  six 
legs  and  ?oon  escape  to  the  ground  and  ourrow  in  it  to  live  on  the 
roots  of  tdants.  They  th^n  undergo  the  change  to  the  pupa  state, 
and  after  about  a  year  appear  as  perfect  insects.  In  the  Fulgoridee 
the  antennae  are  inserted  immediately  beneath  the  eyes  and  the  head 
is  dilated  in  front  into  a  protuberance  which  is  said,  in  the  living 
insect,  to  emit  a  strong  light.  The  Cercopidce  are  remarkable  for 
the  frothy  matter  with  which  some  species  surround  their  larvae, 
called  cuckoo-spittle  in  England.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
in  Plata  limbata,  found  in  Kumaon,  we  possessed  an  equivalent  to 
the  wax-yielding  insect  of  China  of  which  Sir  G.  Staunton  and  the 
Abb6  Grossier  have  given  an  account,  but  Captain  Hutton’s  re¬ 
searches  show1  that  the  deposit  of  the  former  is  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  and  does  not  possess  the  properties  of  the  white-wax  of  China. 
Amongst  the  Phytophthires,  the  Psyllidce  are  distinguished  by  their 
third  pair  of  legs  being  formed  for  leaping.  They  are  nourished  by 
the  juices  of  trees  and  various  plants  on  which  they  live.  The 
Aphidina  include  the  plant-lice,  which  are  furnished  with  two  horn¬ 
like  projections  at  the  posterior  extremity  that  exude  a  sugary,  trans¬ 
parent  liquor  much  affected  by  ants.  These  minute  insects  dwell 
together  in  societies  and  walk  slowly  and  cannot  leap,  so  that  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  larv®  of  the  Neuropterous  genus  Hemero- 
bius ,  to  those  of  several  species  of  Diptera,  and  especially  to  the 
grubs  of  the  lady-birds. 

In  the  third  amily  or  Coccidce  there  is  at  least  one  or  two  local 
species  that  deserve  some  further  notice.  Geoffroy  attributed  to  a 
species  of  kermes  the  faculty  of  producing  a  sugary  substance  of  a 
white  colour  resembling  manna,  and  Captain  Frederick  gave  an 

1 J.  A.  S.  Ben..,  XII.,  898. 
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account1  of  a  manna-like  substance  called  gez  found  in  Persia,  bat  was 
doubtful  whether  it  was  of  vegetable  or  insect  origin.  Subsequently 
General  Hardwicke  described1  an  insect  under  the  name  Chermis 
tnanni/er,  obtained  on  a  Celastrus  at  Pachmarbi  in  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  which  yielded  a  similar  manna  of  a  waxy  natare.  He 
described  the  insect  as  of  about  the  size  of  the  common  bed-bug’,  of 
a  flattened  ovate  form  and  with  a  rounded  tail.  The  snout  is  longer 
than  the  thorax,  inflected  and  pressed  down  between  the  legs  :  the 
antennae  are  3-jointed  and  as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  first  joint  minute, 
second  clavate  and  much  the  largest,  and  third  setaceous  :  legs  long, 
formed  for  walking,  tarsi  3-jointed,  wings  rudimentary  :  colour 
light  brown.  The  substance  produced  by  these  insects  appeared  to 
project  from  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  a  tail  or  bunch  of  feathers 
like  snow  which  gradually  lengthened  and  fell  on  the  leaves,  where 
it  caked  and  hardened  like  wax.  The  same  insect  has  been  record¬ 
ed  from  Kumaon,  where  it  is  found  on  the  Elceodendron  Roxburghii, 
the  debari  of  the  outer  range  and  Siwalik  tract.  Mr.  Thompson 
writes  : — u  It  will  be  known  by  its  clustering  around  the  stem  in 
large  numbers  conspicuous  for  the  white  downy  appearance  which 
the  long  Alimentary  processes  issuing  from  its  body  give  it.  Soma 
jf  these  pretty  creatures  will  remind  one  of  a  porcupine  with  all  its 
quills  bristling.  They  excrete  a  white  substance  of  a  sweet  taste 
and  which  cakes  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  they  affect.”  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  lac-insect  (Coccus  lacea,  Kerr),  which 
yields  the  resin  and  lac-dye  of  commerce.  We  have  its  life-history 
in  a  series  of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Carter  in  Bombay  in  I860 
on  certain  specimens  procured  by  him  on  the  custard-apple  tree 
( Anona  squamosa).  This  insect  is  also  found  in  the  forests  along  the 
foot  of  the  Kumaon  hills  and  in  the  Duns,  chiefly  on  the  dhdk  ( Butea 
frondosa ),  pipal  ( Ficus  religiosa)  and  other  fig-trees.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  Mr.  Carter  on  looking  at  the  surface  of  the  resiny  m- 
crustration  within  which  the  insects  were  alive  was  the  presence  of 
a  white  kind  of  powder  like  that  observed. around  the  cochineal  in¬ 
sects.  This  is  concentrated  here  and  there  in  little  spots,  and  on 
being  more  closely  examined  will  be  seen  to  be  chiefly  confined  to 
three  bunches  of  curly,  hair-like  filaments  which  radiate  from  three 

‘Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.,  1.  ‘As.  Bea.  XIV.,  184:  see  also  J.  linn. 

Soc  ,  1.,  103,  (zooi.) :  III.,  178. 
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Chrysocoris,  Hubn. — patricius  (As.),  Fabr.:  grand  is  (As.,  Bar.), 

Thunb. :  purpureas  (As.),  Hope. 

Lunprocoris,  Stdl. — Roylei  (Nep.,  As.),  Hope:  spiniger  (As.), 

Dali. 

Callides,  Dali. — Baro  (As.),  purpurea  (Ben., Bom.),  Fair.:  Btolii 

(As.,  N.  L),  Wolff :  marginalia  (Bom.),  ben- 
golensis,  Boy  lei,  Hope :  pulchell'a  (As.), 
Dali. :  Stockeros,  Linn. :  foscialis  (As.), 
White:  lateralis  (Ab.),  dilatioollis,  Gubin. 
histeroides  (As.),  scripta  (As.),  gibbula 
(Fonj.),  oontraria  porphyricola,  Walker. 
Hptea,  Serv.— curculionoides  (As.,  Burm.),  H.-S.  nigrorufa, 

diffusa,  Walker. 

Elvisura,  Spinola — spinolae,  Signoret. 

Sphierocoris,  Burm. — lateritius,  Hope  :  rusticus  (Mod.),  Stoll. 
Coeloglossa,  Germ. — rubro-punctata,  Gub. 

Alphocoris,  Germ. — lixioides  (N.  I.),  Germ. 

Family  Aeopidce. 

Cazira,  Serv. — verrucosa  (In.),  nlcerata,  (Mad.),  West. 

Cecvrina,  Walk. — platyrhinoides  (As.),  Walk. 

Canthecona,  Serv. — furcillata  (Bom.,  N.  I.),  Wolff :  grisea  (N.  I  ), 

Dali.:  tibialis  (As.),  binotatu  (As.),  nigrivitta 
(As.),  Dist. 

Picroinerus,  Sero. — spinidcns  (As.),  Fabr.:  obtnsus  (As.),  nigri¬ 
vitta,  (As.),  Walk.:  robustus  (As.),  Distant. 

Family  Podopidce. 

Podops,  Lap. — niger,  Dali:  spinifer,  Hope:  limosus,  Walker. 
Scotinopliora,  Voll. — lurida  (As.),  Burm.:  obscura  (As.),  Dali.: 

tarsalis  (As.),  Voll. 

Aspidestroplms,  Stat. — inorii  (As.),  Stdl. 

Family  Sciocoridce. 

Sciocoris,  Fall. — indicus  (N.  I.),  Dali :  gastricus,  Thumb.:  rufi- 

cornis,  Fabr.:  lateralis,  Ficb . 

Laprius,  Dist. — varicornis  (N.  I.,  As.),  Dali . 
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Mecidea,  Dali. — indica  (Ban.),  Dali. 

"Edrofl,  DalL — veutralis  (As.),  Dali. 

Family  Halydida. 

Agonoscelia,  Spin. — nubila  (As.,  N.  I.),  Fabr. :  femoralis  (N.  1.), 

Walker. 

Estopis,  Diet. — terra  (As.),  Diet. 

Erthesina,  Spin. — acuminata  (N.  I.),  DalL:  Fullo  (As.),  Thunb. 
Dalpada,  Serv. — oculata  (As.,  Burm.),  clavata  (N.  I.,  As.),  Fabr. : 

nigricollis,  varia(As.,  Burm.),  affinis  (N.  I.), 
Dali. :  versicolor  (N.  I.,  As.),  Sch. :  confusa 
(Marri),  Diet :  bulbifera,  tecta  (As.),  bre- 
vivitta  (As.),  Walker. 

Agaeus,  Dali. — tessellatus,  Dali. 

Halys,  Fabr. — dentata  (Bom.,  N.  I.),  Fabr. 

Family  Pentatomida. 

Bolaca,  Walker. — unicolor  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Belopis,  Diet. — unicolor  (As.),  Diet. 

Mormidea,  Serv. — soeia  (N.  I.),  nigriceps,  Walker. 

AElia,  F abr. — glandulosa  (N.  I.),  Burm. 

Cratonotus,  Diet. — coloratus  (As.),  Diet. 

Hoplistodera,  Hope — virescens  (N.  I.),  Hope. 

ACschroa,  Dallas. — obscurus  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Axiagastus,  Dali. — Rosmarus  (As.),  Dali. 

Stollia,  Diet. — guttigera  (As),  Thunb. 

Apines,  Dali. — concinna  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Pentatoma,  Oliv.— cruciata  (N.  I.),  Fabr.:  pallida  (N.  I.),  macu- 

licollis  (N.  I.),elongata(N.  I.,  As.),parvula, 
pulcbera,  crossota  (N.  I.),  cruciata  (N.  I.), 
Doll :  inconcisa,  vicaria,  Walker. 

Paloinena,  Diet. — Beuteri  (Marri),  spinosa  (N.  I.),  Distant. 
Tolumnia,  Ellen. — latipes  (As.),  Dali. 

Halyomprpha,  Diet. — picus  (As.),  Fabr.:  scutellata  (As.,  Bom.), 

Diet. 

Cappaea,  Ellen.— taprobanensis  (As.),  Walk. 
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small  holes  in  each  spot  in  the  incrustation  and  are  continuous  with 
corresponding  apertures  in  the  insects  from  which  the  white  fila¬ 
ments  originally  proceed.  These  filaments  are  shown  to  be  the  at¬ 
tenuated  extremities  of  the  tracheae  or  breathing  arrangements  of 
the  insect,  covered  with  a  white  powder  which  after  impregnation 
increases  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  branch  occupied  by  the 
insects.  This  description  shows  that  the  so-called  manna  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Coccus  closely  allied  to  the  lac-insect  whose  history  we 
shall  now  record. 

The  young  are  ovi-vivfparous  and  issue  from  the  body  of  their 
parent  about  the  beginning  of  July  as  an  elliptical  grub  of  a  red 
colour,  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  long  and  possessed  of  six  legs,  two  an¬ 
tennae  and  two  ocelli.1  The  mouth  is  placed  on  the  ventral  surface 
at  some  distance  from  the  anterior  extremity  and  is  in  time  furnish¬ 
ed  with  seta  or  hairs  and  a  proboscis  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it  lives.  It  at  once  commences  to 
grow  in  size  and  to  secrete  the  resinous  substance  with  which  its 
entire  body,  except  the  anal  orifice,  is  ultimately  enveloped.  By 
the  middle  of  August,  the  distinction  of  the  sexes  is  completed  and 
the  male  becomes  more  highly  developed  and  leaves  an  opening  for 
exit,  whilst  the  female  remains  enclosed  in  the  resin.  The  males  of 
the  summer  brood  are  possessed  of  antennae,  of  which  the  scapus  is 
2-jointed  and  the  flagellum  has  seven  joints  ;  they  have  also  four 
eyes  and  a  caudal  apparatus  for  impregnation  :  in  the  winter  brood 
they  are  also  furnished  with  wings.  Impregnation  takes  place  in 
the  first  week  of  September  and  the  young  brood  appear  swarming 
out  of  the  anal  orifice  of  the  female  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
December,  when,  again  the  same  changes  occur,  resulting  in  a  second 
brood  in  the  first  week  of  the  following  July.  The  red  colouring 
matter  appears  first  in  the  ovary  of  the  female  after  impregnation  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  number  of  spherical  globules  and  then  in  the 
young  Coccus  itself,  and  therefore  the  time  when  both  colouring 
matter  and  resin  will  be  at  its  maximum  will  be  for  the  summer  brood 
during  June  and  for  the  winter  brood  during  November.  Propa¬ 
gation  can  be  effected  by  transferring  a  stick  encrusted  with  the 
resin  just  before  the  time  of  evolution  and  tying  it  to  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  desired  to  rear  the  brood. 

'An.  Mag.,  N.  H.,  3rd  Ser.,  VII.,  l,  363  (platca). 
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In  the  following  list  I  have  added  the  locality  ‘  Bar.*  (Burma) 
to  those  species  recently  recorded  from  that  country  by  Mr.  Distant1 
to  show  the  wide  geographical  distribution  of  some  species  : — 

I—  HEM1PTCRA— HETEEOPTE&A. 

Family  Plataspxda. 

Brachyplatys,  Boisd. — silphoides  (As.),  Vahlii  (As.),  Fabr.:  su-. 

baenea  (N.  I.),  Hope :  radians  (As.),  Volt.: 
Burmeisteri  (As.),  Diet. :  bistriga  (Mad.), 
Walker. 

Coptosoma,  Lap. — cribrarium  (N.  I),  Fabr.:  12-punctatum,  cir¬ 
cumscriptum  (N.  I.),  spheral um  (N.  I.), 
Germ. :  nepalensis,  parvulum,  cicatricosum 
(N.  I  ),  Dallas:  xanthochlorum,  integrum 
Walk*'. 

Plataspis,  West. — nitens  (N.  I.),  Dallas :  nitida,  hemispheric^ 

Hope. 

Family  Cydnidae. 

AEthus,  Dali. — foveolus  (N.  I.),  maurus  (In.),  pygmams,  apicalis 

(N.  I),  Dallas:  indicus  (N.  I),  Hope: 
transversus,  Burro.:  brevipennis,  Fabr.: 
Badius,  Walker. 

Stibaropus,  Dali. — brunneus  (N.  I.),  Dallas :  testaccus,  Walker. 

Family  Pachycordia. 

Cantao,  Serv.-  -ocellatus  (As.),  Thitn. 

Scutcllera,  Lam. — nobilis  (In.),  Fabr. :  fascia ta  (Npp.,  As.),' 

Panzer. 

Sophela,  Walker. — spinigera,  (As.),  Dallas. 

Brachyaulax,  Dist. — oblonga  (N.  I.,  As.),  Hope. 

Paecilocoris,  Dali. — interruptus  (Nep.), .  purpurasccns  (Nep.^, 

Hardwickii  (Nep.,  As.),  Hope :  Druraei  (N. 
I.,  As.)  Linn.  :  Childrenii  (Nep.),  White  : 
obesus  (N.  I.,  As.),  rufigenis  (As.),  obsoletns 
(N.  I.),  ornatus)  (N.  I.),  puleher  (Mad  ), 
Dali:  anisospilus  (As.),  Walker. 

*  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XL  YU.,  ii.#  37. 
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Clirysocoris,  Hubn. — patricios  (As.),  Fabr .:  grand  La  (As.,  Bar.), 

Thunb.:  purpureas  (As.),  Hope. 

Lamprocoris,  Stdl. — Roylei  (Nep.,  As.),  Hope:  spiuiger  (As.), 

DaU. 

Callidea,  Dali. — Baro  (As.),  purpurea  (Ben.,  Bom.),  Fabr.:  Stolii 

(As.,  N.  L),  Wolff:  marginella  (Bom.), ben- 
golensis,  Roylei,  Hope :  pulchella  (As.), 
Dali. :  Stockerus,  Linn. :  foscialis  (As.), 
White :  lateralis  (As.),  dilatioollis,  Gudrin. 
histeroides  (As.),  scripta  (As.),  gibbula 
(Panj.),  contraria  porphyricola,  Walker. 
Hptea,  Serv. — curculionoides  (As.,  Burin.),  H.-S.  nigrorufa, 

diffusa,  Walker. 

Elvisura,  Spinola — spinolae,  Signoret. 

Sphterocoris,  Burm. — lateritius,  Hope  :  rusticus  (Mod.),  Stoll. 
Coeloglossa,  Germ. — rubro-punctata,  Guir. 

Alphocoris,  Germ. — lixioides  (N.  I.),  Germ. 

Family  Asopidce. 

Cazira,  Serv. — verrucosa  (In.),  ulcerata,  (Mad.),  West. 

Cecvrina,  Walk. — platyrhinoides  (As.),  Walk. 

Canthecona,  Serv. — furcillata  (Bom.,  N.  I.),  Wolff :  grisea  (N.  I  ), 

Dali.:  tibialis  (As.),  binotata  (As.),  nigrivitta 
(As.),  Diet. 

Picroinerus,  Sero. — spinidcns  (As.),  Fabr.:  obtnsus  (As.),  nigri¬ 
vitta,  (As),  Walk.:  robustus  (As.),  Distant. 

Family  Podopidas. 

Podops,  Lap. — niger,  Dali:  spinifer,  Hope:  limosus,  Walker. 
Scotinopliora,  Voll. — lurida  (As.),  Burm.:  obscura  (As.),  Dali.: 

tarsalis  (As.),  Voll. 

Aspidestroplius,  Stdt. — inorii  (As.),  Stdl. 

Family  Sciocoridce. 

Sciocoris,  Fall. — indicus  (N.  I.),  Dali :  gastricus,  Thumb.:  rufi- 

cornis,  Fabr.:  lateralis,  Ficb. 

Laprius,  Diet. — varicornis  (N.  I.,  As.),  Dali . 
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Mecidea,  Dali. — indica  (Bon.),  Dali. 

Edras,  DaU. — ven  trails  (As 4,  Dali. 

Family  Halydidee. 

Agonoscelis,  Spin. — nubila  (As.,  N.  I.),  Fabr. :  femoralis  (N.  1.), 

Walker. 

Estopis,  Diet. — terra  (As.),  Diet. 

Erthesina,  Spin. — acuminata  (N.  I.),  Dali.:  Fullo  (As.),  Thunb. 

Dalpada,  Serv. — oculata  (As.,  Burm.),  clavata  (N.  I.,  As.),  Fabr. : 

nigricollis,  varia(As.,  Bunn.),  affinis  (N.  I.), 
DaU. :  versicolor  (N.  I.,  As.),  Sch. :  coofusa 
(Marri),  Diet:  bulbifera,  tecta  (As.),  bre- 
vivitta  (As.),  Walker. 

Agseus,  Dali. — tessellatus,  DaU. 

Halys,  Fabr. — dentata  (Bom.,  N.  I.),  Fabr. 

Family  Pentatomidce. 

Bolaca,  Walker. — unicolor  (N.  L),  Walker. 

Belopis,  Diet. — unicolor  (As.),  Diet. 

Mormidea,  Serv. — socia  (N.  I.),  nigriccps,  Walker. 

jElia,  Fabr. — glandulosa  (N.  I.),  Burm. 

Cratonotus,  Diet. — coloratus  (As.),  Diet. 

Hoplistodera,  Hope — virescens  (N.  I.),  Hope. 

ASschrus,  Dallas. — obscurus  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Axiagastus,  Dali. — Rosinarus  (As.),  Dali. 

Stollia,  Dist. — guttigera  (As),  Thunb. 

Apines,  Dali. — conciuna  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Pentatoma,  Oliv. — cruciata  (N.  I.),  Fabr.:  pallida  (N.  I.),  macu- 

licollis  (N.  I.),elongata(N.  I.,  As.),parvula, 
pulchera,  crossota  (N.  I.),  cruciata  (N.  I.), 
Dali :  inconcisa,  vicaria,  Walkei'. 

Palomena,  Dist. — Reuteri  (Marri),  spinosa  (N.  I.),  Distant. 

Tolumnia,  Ellen. — latipes  (As.),  DaU. 

Halyomprpha,  Dist. — picus  (As.),  Fabr. :  scutellata  (As.,  Bom.), 

Dist. 

Cappaea,  Ellen.— 'taprobanensis  (As.),  Walk. 
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Strachia,  Hahn — ornata.  (N.  I.),  Linn.:  picta  (N.  I.),  Fabr.:  spe* 

ciosa  (N.  I.),  Dali.:  crucigera  (As.,  Barm  ), 
Hahn  :  deoorata,  Schaum :  limbata  (As.), 
Stdl:  liturifera  (N.  I.)  designata,  velata 
(N.  I.),  pardalis,  inornata,  afflicta,  Walker. 

Bathyctelia,  Serv. — indica  (N.  1.),  Dali. 

Catacunthus,  Spin. — incarnalus  (In.,  Burra.),  Drury. 

Plautia,  Stdl. — fimbriata  (As.),  Fabr. 

Antestia,  Stdl. — anchor*  (As.,  Bunn.),  Thunh. :  npicalis  (N.  I.), 

Dallas. 

Nczara,  Serv. — viridula  (As.),  Linn:  subscriccus  (N.  I.),  Hope: 

humeral  is  (As.),  Walk. 

Prionochilus,  Diet. — 8-punctatus  (As.),  Dali. 

Rhaphigaster,  Sere. — macracanthus  (N.  I.),  humcralis  (As.J  Dali.  : 

flavoliueatus  (N.  I.),  Mayr. :  strachioides, 
rubriplaga,  bisignatus,  patulus  (N.  I.), 
Walker. 

Cuspicona,  Dali. — plagiata  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Mcnidn,  Diet. — flavovaria  (As.),  Dali :  distincta  (N.  I.),  Dht. 

Prionaca,  Dali. — lata  (As.,  Burm),  Dali.:  exempt*  (As.),  Walk. 

Microdeuterus,  Dali — raegncephalus  (N.  I.),  Sell. 

Diplostira,  Dali v — valida  (As),  Dali. 

Rhynchocoris,  West. — humcralis  (As.),  Thumb.:  serratus  (Mad.), 

Don. 

Sastragala,  Serv. — uniguttata  (As.),  Don. 

Acanthosoma,  Serv.  —  punctatum  (N.  I.),  distinctum  (N.  I.),  for- 

fex  (N.  I.),  elongatum  (N.  I.),  recurvum 
(N.  I.),  coruutum  (N.  I),  Dali :  heteros- 
pila  (Panj.),  biuotata,  aspera  (N.  I.),  trun- 
catula,  immuuda,  alaticornis,  nigricornis, 
Walker. 

Asyla,  Walker — indicatrix,  Walker. 

Family  Uroslylidee. 

Urochela,  Dali—  bimaculata  (N.  I.),  obsenra,  quadripunctata, 

Dali :  discrepaus,  Walker. 
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Urostylis,  West. — punctigera  (As.),  histrionic a,  Hope :  gracilis 

(N.  I.,  As.),  notulata,  pallida  (N.  I.),  Dali. : 
fumigata  (As.),  lopoidcs,  Walker. 

Urolabida',  West. — tenera  (As),  Hope:  Grayii  (As..  Nep.),  White: 

binotata  (As.),  Walker. 

Family  Edeesidre. 

Tcssaraloma,  Serv.— papillosa,  Drury:  malaya  (As.),  Sidl :  chi- 

nensis,  Thunb.:  javanica  (N.  I.),  scutellaris 
(As.),  Stoll. 

Eusthcnes,  Lap. — cupreus  (In.),  Hope:  robustus  (As.),  Sen. 

Polyphemus  (N.  I,),  Stdl. 

Eurostus,  Dali. — grossipes  (As.),  Dali. 

Mattiplms,  Serv.—  olilongus  (N.  I.),  Dull :  nigridorsis,  Stdl. 

Pycaninn,  Serv. — rubens  (As),  nmethystinum,  Fabr. :  jaspideum, 

Schaum :  amplicollo  pondcrosutn  (As.), 
Stdl. :  stabile,  pallipes  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Dalcantha,  Serv.—  dilatata  (As  ),  Serv. :  inermipes  (Panj.),  Stdl  : 

regia,  Walker. 

Cyclopelta,  Serv.—  obscura  (As.,  Bunn.),  Serv.  :  tartana  (As), 

Stdl. :  siccifolia  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Aspongopus,  Lap. — Jalms  (In.),  obsenrus  (In.),  Fabr. :  oclircus 

(As  ),  nigriventris,  ncpalensis  (As.,  Nep.), 
sanguinolentns,  Hope :  marginalia  (As  ), 
Dali. :  circumcinctns,  Walkr. 

Muscanda,  Walker — testacea  (As  ),  Walker. 

Family  Phylloeephalidte. 

Placosternnm,  Serv. — Taurus  (As.),  Fabr. 

Dalsira,  Serv. — glandulosa  (As.),  Wolff. 

Tetroda,  Serv. — histeroides  (As),  Fabr. :  transversal^  (N.  I.), 

Weet. :  divaricata  (Nep.),  ntomnria  (N.  I.), 
nigripennis  (N.  I.),  obtu*a  (N.  J  ).  Dali. : 
bilinenta,  Walker. 

Cressona,  Dali — Valida.  Dali. 

Atelides,  Dali. — centrolincatus  (Ar).  Dali 

Macrina,  Sere. — coccinea  (As  ),  Walk. :  dilatata  (As.).  Dist. 
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Megarhynchus,  Lap. — limatos  (As.),  Sch. :  hastatus,  Fair. :  tes- 

taceus,  Serv. :  truncntus,  Hope  :  diversus, 
Walker. 

Family  Megymenidce. 

Megytnenum,  Gufr. — inerme  (As.,  N.  I.),  Sch. 

Family  Mictidce. 

Brachytes,  West. — bicolor  (Bom.,  N.  I.),  West. 

Dalader,  Serb. — acaticosta  (As.,  N.  I.,  Bur.),  Serv. :  planiventria 

(As.),  Hope. 

Trematocoris,  Mayr. — groBsa  (As.),  calcar,  Dali:  dentipes, Sei'v. : 

notatipes,  patulicollis  subvittala,  Walker. 

Derepteryx,  White — Hardwickii  (Nep.,  As.),  Grayii  (Nep.,  As.), 

White. 

Helcomeria,  Sign. — spinosa  (As.),  Sign. 

Prionolomia,  Sign. — fulvicomis  (As.),  Fair. :  biplagiata  (As.), 

Walk. :  gigas  (As  ),  Dist. 

Anoplocnemis,  Sign. — phasiana  (As.),  Fabr.:  compressa  (N.  I., 

As.),  Dali. 

Mictis,  Leach. — nigricomis  (As.),  gallina  (As.,  Bur  ),  Dali:  fas- 

ciata,  albiditarsis  (Nep.),  Hope :  dentipes. 
Serv.  :  umbilicata  (As.),  Sch.  :  nigrorufa 
(As.),  ferrifera,  amplectens,  Walk. :  tene- 
brosa  (As.,  Bur.),  heros  (As.),  pictor  (As.), 
Fair.:  protracta,  Schaum. 

Notobitus,  Stal. — Meleagris  (As.),  Fabr. :  marginalis  (As.),  Hope: 

serripes  (As.),  Dali.:  excellens  (As.),  Hist. 

Cloresmus,  Stdl.— nepalensis  (Nep.,  As.),  Hope:  brevicornis 

(As.),  Sch. 

Physomerus,  Bunn. — calcar  (As.,  Bur.),  grossipes,  Fabr. :  parvu- 

lus  (N.  I.),  Hall. 

Family  Homceocei'idce. 

Homaeocerus,  Burnt.— angulatus  (Mad.),  2-guttatus  (N.  I,  As.), 

Dali.,  Hope:  albiventris,  macula,  Hall.: 
fascifer  (As.),  Stdl:  unipunctatus  (As.), 
Thunb. :  graminis  abbreviatus,  Fabr. :  anti- 
cus,  minax,  Walker :  prominulus  (A.  I.) ,Hall. 

Ornytus,  Dali. — brevicornis  (N.  I.),  Hall. 
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Family  Anitoteelidce. 

Serine tha,  Spin. — augur  (Bom.,  Ben.,  Bur.),  abdominalis  (Bom., 

Ben.,  Bur.),  Fabr. :  comiculata,  Stdl. 

Lybas,  Dali. — obscurus  (As.),  Dali. 

Leptoglossus,  Sign. — membranaceus  (As.),  Fabr. 

Family  Alydida. 

Euthetus,  Dali. — pulchellus  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Camtopus,  Serv. — linearis  (Bom.),  pedestris  (As,,  Bur.),  Fabr.: 

ventralis  (Bom.),  Hope. 

Family  Stmocephalidoe. 

Lepiocorisa,  Latr. — varicornis  (In.),  an  gas  talus,  Fabr. 

Family  Coreid/e. 

Metacan  thus,  Cotta — pulchellus  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Cletus,  Stdl. — calumniator  (As.),  hastatus  (Mad.),  Fabr. :  punc- 

tulatus  (As.,  N.  I.),  bipunctatus  (N.  I.), 
Hope  :  signatus  (N.  I.),  pallescens  incon- 
apicuus  conspicuus,  Walker. 

Ceratopachys,  West. —  vicirius  (N.  I.),  variabilis  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Cletomorpha,  Stdl. — denticulata  (As.),  Stdl. 

Clavigralla,  Spin. — gibbosa  (Bom.),  Spin. 

Acantliocoris,  Scrv. — scabrator  (As.,  Bur.),  Fabr. 

Petalocnemis,  Stdl. — obscurus  (As.),  Dali. 

Family  Rhopalidce. 

Rhopalus,  Schill.— bengalcusis,  Dali. 

Family  Lygctidee. 

Bochrus,  Stdl. — foveatus  (As.),  Diet, 

Lygseus,  Fabr. — nigriceps  (As.),  maculatus  (N.  I.),  bipunctatus* 

guttiger  (N.  I.),  Dali. :  militaris  (N.  I.), 
familiaris  (As.,  Bom.),  mendicus,  Fabr. : 
paci ficus,  Boitd. :  grandis,  Gray:  argentatus 
(As.),  Stdl:  insequalis  (As.),  semiruber, 
Walker. 

Graptostethus,  Sign. — servus  (As.),  Fabr. :  3-signatus  (As.), 

4-siguatus  (As.),  Dist. 
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Arocatus,  Spin.— pusillus,  Dali. :  pilosulus  (Marri),  Diet. 

Beosus,  Serv.— nniguttatus  (As.),  Thunb. 

Lethaeus,  Dali. — sindicus  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Aphanus,  Lap. — indicus  (N.  I.),  Dali. 

Pachymorus,  Sen. — sorJidus  (As.,  N.  I.)  Fabr. :  nnticus  (As.), 

Walker. 

Rhyparochromus,  Curtis— pallcns  (N.  I.),  bengalcnsis,  assimilis 

(Bom  ),  pallicomis,  gotta  (N.  I.),  Dali.. 
leucospilus  (As.),  semilucous  (N.  I.),  anti- 
cus,  Watker. 

Ischuodemus,  Fitb. — punclatus  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Family  P yrrhocorida . 

Lobrta,  Sen. — grandis  (As.J  Bur),  Gray:  longissima  (As.), 

SUL 

Physopelta,  Serv.— gutta  (As.,  Bur  ),Burm.:  Schlanbuscliii  (As  ), 

Fabr.:  cincticollis,  Stdl :  apicalis,  plana, 
bimaculata,  Walker. 

Ipliita,  Stdl. — limbata  (As.,  Bur.),  Stdl. 

Antilochus,  Stdl. — russus  (As.,  Bur  ),  Stdl.  :  Coquebertii  (As., 

Bur.),  Fabr. 

Odontopus,  Latr. — sanguinolens,  Sen. :  nigricornis  (As.,  Bur.), 

russus,  Stdl :  vavicornis  (As.).  Fabr :  scu- 
tellaris  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Ectatops,  Sen. — limbatus  (As.),  Sen:  lateralis  (As.),  distinctus 

(As.),  deVuill. 

Melampbaus,  Serv. — faber  (As.),  Fabr.:  rubrocinctus  (As.),  Stdl  : 

femoratus  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Dindymus,  Sen. — rubiginosus  (As.  Bur.),  sanguinens,  Fabr.  : 

ovalis,  lanius  (As.),  Stdl. 

Pyrrhocoris,  Fall. — vittiventris  (As.),  Walk. :  grandis,  Gray- 

Dysdercus,  Serv. — cingulatus  (As.,  Bur  ),  Fabr. 

Family  Phymatidce. 

Amblythyreus,  West. — angustus  (As.),  quadratus,  West. 

Tingis,  Fieb. — erosa.  Walker. 
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Family  Braehyrhynchidai. 

Brachyrhynchus,  Lap. — membranaceus  (As.),  Fabr  :  orumtalis 

(In.),  de  Lap. 

Criinia,  Serv. — rubescens,  Walker. 

Family  flolcptilidce. 

Maotys,  Serv. — viverra,  Westwood. 

Family  Captridce. 

Pbytocoris,  Fall. — Stoliczkanns  (Marri),  Diet. 

Calocoris,  Stal. — Stoliczkanus  (Marri),  Diet. 

(lapsus,  Fabr. — partilus  (N.  I),  stramineus  (N.  I.),  patulos 

(N.  I ),  Walker. 

Family  Reduvidoe. 

Isyndus,  Stal. — heros  (As.),  Fabr. 

Endochus,  St&l. — famulus  (As  ),  Stal. 

Euagoras,  Burm.— plagiatus  (As.,  Bur),  Barm. 

Sycanus,  Serv. — collaris  (As.),  Fabr. 

Velinus,  Stdl. — annulatus  (As.),  Diet. 

Cosmolestes,  Diet. — annulipes  (As.),  Diet. 

Reduvius,  Fabr. — marginellus  (As.),  Fabr.:  nigricollis  (As.), 

Dali.:  mendicus  (As.,  Bur.),  costalis  (As.), 
pulchriventris  (As.),  Stdl:  Reuteri  (Sd.), 
Dist :  rivulosus  (As.),  perpusillus  (N.  I.), 
singularis,  Walker. 

Petalochirus,  Burm. — malayus,  Stdl.:  singularis,  Walker. 

Lopbocepkala,  Lap. — Guerini  (Bom.),  Lap. 

Opistoplatys,  West. — indicus,  Walker. 

Family  Ectrichodidce. 

Vilius,  Serv. — raclanopterus  (As.),  Stdl. 

Ectrichodia,  Lep. — tuberculatus  (As.),  maculiventris,  Stdl.:  dis- 

crepans  (In.),  insignis,  limbifera,  Walker: 
crudelis  (N.  I.),  nigripennis,  Fabr. 

Ectrichotes,  Sch. — pilicomis  (As.,  Mad.),  Fabr. 
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Family  Piratida. 

Pirates,  Burnt. — atro-maculatus  (As.),  cyaneos,  quadriguttatos, 

ochropterus,  cordiger,  granalataa,  Stdl  : 
punctus,  qaadrinotatua,  Fabr :  lordatus, 
lepturoides  (N.  I.),,  Wolff:  adj  xnctus, 
(N.  I.),  posticus  (N.  I ),  sexmaculatns, 
stHgifer,  basiger  (N.  I.),  decisus  (N.  I.) 
instabilis  (N.  I.),  latifer,  mutilloides  (As.), 
naboides,  bipunctatus,  Walker :  pictus, 
Schaum. 

Lestomerus,  Serv. — affinis  (As.),  Serv.:  flavipes  (N.  I.),  diffinis, 

Walker :  sanctus,  Stoll. 

Catamiarus,  Serv. — brevipannis  (In.),  Serv, 

Androclus,  Stdl. — granulatus  (As  ),  Serv. 

Family  Acanthaspidce. 

Sminthus,  Stdl. — fuscipennis  (As.),  marginellus,  Diet. 

Acanthaspis,  Serv. — 5-spinosa  (As.),  6-guttata  Fabr. :  hellao 

(As.),  cincticrus  (As.),  pedestris  (Mad.), 
concinnula  (Dec.),  biguttula,  bistdllata, 
(As.),  rugulosa  (N.  I.),  ornata,  Stdl :  fulvi- 
pes  (As.),  Dali.:  tergemina,  Stoll.:  unifas- 
ciata,  Wolff. :  quadrinotata,  luteipes  (N.  I.), 
megaspilus,  dubius,  micrographa  (N.  I.), 
Walker. 

Pachynomus,  King. — biguttatus,  Stdl. 

Prostemma,  deLap. — carduelis,  Dohm  :  placens,  Walker. 

Family  Stenopodidce. 

Oncocephalus,  — annulipes  (As.),  Stdl.:  naboides  (Mad.), 

Walked'. 

Stenopoda,  deljap. — hastata  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Pygolampis,  Germar. — unicolor  (N.  I.),  concolor,  Walker. 

Family  Apiomeridce. 

Sycanus,  Serv. — collaris (In.), Stoll:  versicolor  (Ben.),  croceovit- 

tatus,  Dohm :  indagator,  depresses,  Stdl.: 
pyrrhomelas,  semimarginatus  (As.),  Walker. 
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Harpactor,  de  Lap. — pulchriventris  (N.  I.),  cost  alia,  (Ben.), 

Stdl :  obscnrua  (As.),  nigricollis  (As.) ,  Dali. : 
fuscipes,  Stoll. 

Euagoras,  Burm. — famulus,  atrispinus,  dichrous  (As.),  cods- 

persus  Stdl. 

Family  Emetidce. 

Emesa,  Fair. — filum,  Fabr. 

Family  Gerridm. 

Gerris,  Lair. — fossarum,  Fabr. 

Ptilomera,  fieri). — laticauda  (As.,  Bur.),  Hard. 

Family  Belostomatida.  • 

Belostoma,  Latr.— indica  (As.,  Bur.),  Serv. 

Spliaerodema,  Lap. — ammlatum,  Fabr. 

Family  Nepidat. 

Banatra,  Fabr. — elongata,  filiformis,  Fabr.:  ■  iuacrophthalma, 
Walker. 

Lacotrephes,  Stdl. — ruber  (As.),  Linn. :  japonensis  (As.),  Scott.: 
robustus  (As.),  Stdl. 

Rtferencet. 

Wettwood. — Mod.  Class.  Ins.,  II.,  460,  1839.  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  N.  8.  II.,  26. 
Amyot  et  Strvilie. — Hiatoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  H£mipt£rea.  Faria,  1843. 
Dallas.— List  of  specimens  of  Hemipterous  insects  in  the  British  Museum. 
Pt.  I.,  1851  :  Pt.  II.,  1852. 

Distant. — New  Hemiptcra  from  the  N.-E.  frontier.  An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  6th  Ser., 
III.,  44,  127  :  J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XLVII.,  ii.,  194,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  1878,  174,  3S1. 
Dohrn. — Catalogue  of  the  Hemiptera,  1859. 

Stdl. — Hemiptcra  Africana.  Stockholm,  1864-66. 

Dougla •  and  Scott.— British  Hemiptera-Heteroptera.  Bay  Society,  1865. 
Sounder  §. —  ,,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1876,  p.  117,  215: 

1876,  613. 

Walker. — Catalogue  of  Heteroptcroua- Hemiptera  parts  I-VIII ,  1867-73, 

II.— HEM1PTERA-H0M0PTERA. 

I. — Cicadina. 

Family — Stridulantia. — Cicadas. 

Polyneura,  West. — ducalis  (Nep.),  West. 

Platypleura,  Serv.— phalamoides  (Id.),  Sphinx  (N.  I.),  cervina 

(N.  I.),  straminea  (N.  I.),  interna,  Walk., 
andamana,  Dist. 

Oxypleuxa,  Serv,— sanguiflua  (N.  I.),basialba  (N.  I.),  Bufo,  Walk. 
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Tacua,  Serv. — speciosa,  III. 

Tosena,  Serv. — melanoptera  (As.,N .  I.),  White :  Mearesiana  (Him.) , 

West.:  spiendida  (As.),  albata  (N.  I.),  Diet. 

Huechys,  Serv. — phalscmata  (As.,  N.  I.,  Bur.),  splendid  ula 

(As.,  N.  I.),  Fabr. :  8-notata  (A.),  West.: 
transversa,  Walk. 

Gseana,  Serv. — sulphurea  [  =  pulchella,  West.],  (N.  I.),  Hope: 

dives  (As.),  West. 

Mogannia,  Serv. — illustrata  (N.  I ),  Serv.:  recta,  obliqua,  Locus- 

ta,  lacteipennis  (N.  I.),  quadrimaculata  (N. 
I.),  Terpsichore,  Walk. 

Dundubia,  Serv. — obtecta  (N.  1).,  Fabr. :  vaginata  (As.),  Serv. : 

cinctimanus  (As.),  ramifera  (As.),  vibrans 
(As.),  microdon  (N.  I.),  lateralis  (As.),  Ura¬ 
nia,  Nicomache  (N.  J.),  tigrina  (Mad.),  ma- 
culipos  (N.  I.),  Samia  (N.  I.),  varians  (As.), 
saturata  (As),  singularis,  linearis  (As.), 
Walk.:  Badha  (Mad.),  Tripurasura  (As.), 
Distant. 

Cosmopsaltria,  Distant — Pomponia,  Tibicen,  Stdl:  Sita  (Bom.), 

Durga  (As.),  Kama  (Dnrj.),  Madhava  (A  s.), 
Aurungzebe  (Bom.),  Distant. 

Cicada,  Linn. — subtincta  (As.),  Ar®a  (N.  I.),  acorata  (N.  I.),  sub- 

vitta  (N.  I.),  xantes  (N.  I.),  Walk.:  apica- 
lis  (N.  I.),  Qerm. :  hemipbera,  maculicollis 
(Ben.),  Gu4r. :  imperatoria  (Kep.),  West. 

Fidicina,  Serv. — vicina  (As.),  Sign. :  recta  (As.),  corvus  (As.), 

immaculata  (Ben.),  Walk. 

Family  Cercopidce. 

Cercopis,  Serv. — nigripennis  (As.  N.  I ),  Fabr. :  signifera  (As.), 

lucens  (As.),  pallida,  dorsalis  (N.  I.),  dor- 
simacula  (N.  Ben.),  undata  (As.),  dorsivit- 
ta  (N.  I.),  humeralis  (As.),  costalis  (Mad.), 
hilaris  (Mad.),  basiclava  (N.  I.),  egens 
(As.),  pudens  (N.  I.),  dubitabilis  (N.  I.), 
rotonxlata  (N.  I.),  amplicollis  (N.  I  ),  deci- 
sa  (Darj.),  Walk. :  bispecularis  (N.  I), 
White :  Strongii,  West. 
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Cosmoscarta,  Stdl — borealis  (As.),  andamana,  Moorei  (As.), 

Distant. 

Phymatostetha,  Stdl — binotata  (Sadiya),  Distant. 

Tomaspis,  Serv. — (Monecphora)  trimacula,  (Sphenorhina) 

oontigua  (N.  I.),  intermodia  (N.  I.), 
proxima  (N.  I),  appfoximaus  (N.  I.), 
Walk. 

Ptyelus,  Serv. — nebulosus,  Fabr.:  costalis  (N.  I.),  conifer,  quad- 

ridens  (N.  I.),  guttifer  (N.  B),  sexvitta- 
tus  (N.  1.),  punctus  (N.  B.),  subfasciatus 
(N.  I.),  Walk. 

Aphrophora,  Germ. — sigillifera  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Family  Jassidce. 

Oxyrhachis,  Germ — Urandus  (N.  I.),  subjecta,  unicolor,  radix 

(N.  B.),  Walk. 

Hypeauchenin,  Germ, — Hardwickii  (N.  B.),  Fairm. 

Centrotus,  Fabr. — flexuosus  scutellaris,  Fabr. :  Dama,  Germ. : 

Gazella,  Hoff. :  assamensis,  Fairm. : 
reponens  (N.  B.),  substi tutus  (N.  B.), 
pilosus  (N.  I.),  Walk.:  Paria  (N.  B.), 
Lef. 

Penthimia,  Germ. — oriental's  (N.  I.),  compacta  (N.  I.), 

Walk. 

Ledra,  Fabr. — aurits,  Fabr.:  dorsalis  (As.),  dilatata,  plana,  scu¬ 
te  1  lata,  fornicata  (N.  I.),  qarinata  (N.  B.), 
punctata  (Mad ),  chlorocepbalus  (N.  I.), 
culobata,  lineata  (N.  I.),  punctifera  (Darj.), 
obligens  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Epiclines,  Serv. — plana ta,  Serv.. 

Tettigonia,  Germ. — opponens  (N.  L),  extrema  (N.  I.),  bella 

(N.  I.),  jactans  (N.  I.)  Walk. :  ferruginea 
(As.),  Fabr. :  rubrp  macula  ta  (Nep.),  Pavo 
(Ben.),  quadrilioeata  (Nil.),  semicircularis 
.  (Mad.),  unimaculata  (Gal.),  Sign. 

Jassos,  Fabr. — (Cselidia)  indica  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

23 
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Family  Fnlgorvlce. 

Latemaria,  Linn. — Oartiprora  (As  ),  cardinalis  (Nep.),  Butler. 

Fulgora,  Linn. — (Hotinus)  Candelaria  (As.),  Linn.:  maonlata, 

Oliv. :  gattulata  (In.),  vireacens  (As.), 
▼iridiroatris  (As.),  Spinolte  (Mad.,  As.), 
clavata  (As.  N.  I.),  geminata  (Him.),  West.'. 
Delessertii  (Mad.),  subocellata  [vai.  ocula- 
tus.  West],  (Mad.),  Gu4r.  :  pyrorhincha, 
(Nep.)  Donov.:  ponderosa  (As.),  Stal  : 
brevirostris  (As.)  Butler:  andamaennsis, 
IHstant. 

Pyrops,  Serv. — punctata  (As.  Nep.),  Spin. :  gattulata  (As.),  vive- 

scens  (As.),  West.:  perpusilla  (N.  B.),  Walk, 

Cyrene,  West. — fasiformis  (As.),  Walk. 

Aphana,  Gxt4r — f estiva,  Fabr. :  atomaria  (N.  I ,),Burm.:  ama- 

bilis  (As.),  Hope :  Saundersii,  impcrialis 
(As.),  White:  Caja  (As.),  subraaculata  (As.), 
basirufa  (As.),  Io  (N.  I.),  albiflos  (Mad.), 
dives  (Mad.),  delectabilis  (N.  I.),  lectis- 
sima  (N.  I.),  placabilis,  verisamor  (As.), 
Walk. :  sanguinipes  (As.),  Stal. 

Episcius,  Spin. — Guerinii,  Spin. 

Polydictya,  Guir. — basalis  (As.),  Gu&r. :  tricolor  (Mad.,  N.  I.), 

Walk. 

Lystra,  Fabr. — dimidiata  (As.),  punicea  (As.),  Hope:  West- 

woodii  (As.),  Parry. 

Eurybrachys,  Qu6r. — Lepelletieri  (Ben.),  Gndr.:  spinosa,  Burm.: 

insignia  (Mad.),  West. :  aeruginosa  (N.  I  ), 
pulverosa  (As.),  reversa  (As.),  Hope. :  de¬ 
cora  (As.),  punctifera  (Mad.),  tricolor  (N. 
I.),  subfasciata  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Dichoptera,  Spin. — hyalinata  (Ben.),  Fabr. 

Dictyophora,  Germ. — graminea,  Fabr. ;  lineata  (Ben.),  pallida 

(Ben.),  Donov. :  indiana,  despecta  (Mad.), 
nigrimacula  (N.  I.),  nlbivitta  (N.  B.),  pal¬ 
lida  (N.  I.),  leptorhina,  Walk. 

Cixius,  Lott. — flavisigna  (N.  I.),  Meeander,  Walk. 
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Helicoptera,  Serv. — indica  (Iliad.),  fimbria  (As.),  ferrnginea,  Walk. 
Derbe,  Fabr.  —  ma'sta  (N.  I.),  camosa  (N.  L),  West. 
Elaamoscelis,  Spin. — i'uscofasciata  (As.),  8tdl. 

Issas,  Fabr. — pectinipennis  (Ben.),  Quir.:  apicalis  (N.  I.),  Walk. 
Flata,  Fabr. — limbata  (N.  I.),  Fabr. :  marginalia  (As.),  Olio. : 

bombycoides  (Mad.),  Quit. :  Intacta  (As.), 
completa  (As.),  tenella,  Walk. 

Pochazia,  Serv. — obscnra,  Quir.  :  guttifera  (As.),  interrupts 

(Mad.),  simnlans  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Flatoides,  Quir. — orientis,  trnncatua  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Colobesthes,  Serv. — coromandelica,  Spin.:  conspersa  (As.),  Walk. 
Paeciloptera,  Latr.— trnncata  (N.  B.),  Linn,:  ferrugata,  Fabr. : 

dentifrons,  Quir.:  comma  (As.),  lactifera 
(N.  I.),  ocellata  (Mad.),  Antica,  in  tracts 
(Panj.),  lutescens  (N.  I.),  Walk.:  Maria 
(As.),  tricolor  (As  ),  White:  vidua  (As.),  Stdl. 

U— PHYTOPHTHI&ES. 

Family  Psyllida. 

Psylla,  First. — basalis  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Family. — Aphidina  :  plant-lice,  apparently  not  examined. 

Family  Coccidm. 

Coccus,  Linn. — Lacca  (In.),  Kerr  :  cacti  (In.),  Linn. 

Ceroplastes,  Gray.— ceriferus  (Mad.),  Fabr. 

Monophlebus,  Leach.— atripennis,  King:  Leacbii  (Mad.),  Saun- 

dersii  (S.  In.),  West. 

Ill— ANOPLURA— Lica. 

Reftrenee*. 

Westwood.— Mod.  Clmma.  Ins.  II.,  414,  1899:  Arc.  Ent.  t.  S.  94,  M,  SI,  ST: 
Cab.  Or.  Ent  t  8,  8«.  Trans.  Linn.  8oc.  XYIIL  199  (Fulgon),  XIX.,  l  (Darts) 
An.  gig.  H.  n.  s.  IX  ,  118. 

Amyoi  (C.  J.)  et  Set  nil*  — Histoire  Naturelle  das  Insactan  Henripti- 

in  Puis,  1849. 

Walker,  F.— List  of  the  Homopterous  insects  in  the  British  Mnsewn,  Pts. 

I— IV.,  1850-88  and  Supplement,  1808:  contains  descriptions  of  numerous  In¬ 
dian  species. 

Le*ay.— Anoplura  Britannic*,  1841. 

Butler.— P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  97. 
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NBUEOPTKEA. 


The  order  Neuroptera  [nerve-winged]  includes  those  insects 
commonly  known  as  white-ants,  May-flies,  dragon-flies,  scorpion- 
flies  and  ant-lions.  “  Of  all  the  Linnaean  orders,  ”  writes  Mr.  Kirby, 
**  this  appears  to  consist  of  the  most  discordant  tribes:  so  that  it 
seems  next  to  impossible  to  construct  a  definition  that  will  include 

them  all,  unless  indeed  that  a  varied  meta- 
Ncuroptcr*.  morphosis  is  its  essential  character:  or,  to 

speak  more  largely,  variety  itself  seems  the  characteristic  of  the  in¬ 


sects  composing  it  in  every  state,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  common 
distinctive  character  in  their  perfect  state  upon  detecting  which  in 
any  individual  you  may  exclaim — this  is  a  neuropterous  insect.” 
The  insects  of  this  order  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera  by  the  homogeneous  texture  of  their 
wings;  from  the  Hymenoptera  by  their  oral  arrangements;  from 
the  Lepidoptera  by  the  absence  of  scales  on  the  wings,  and  from 
the  Diptera  by  the  possession  of  four  wings.  The  wings  are  mem¬ 
branous  and  transparent  and  are  marked  with  nervures  so  arranged 
as  to  resemble  fine  network.  The  mouth  is  formed  for  bruising  the 
food  on  which  the  insects  live  and  is  never  adapted  for  sucking  the 
juices  of  plants  or  animals.  The  abdomen  does  not  possess  a  sting 
and  is  rarely  furnished  with  an  ovipositor.  The  antennae  are  many- 
jointed  and  hair-like,  and  the  eyes  are  simple.  The  thorax  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  segments  closedly  united  together  and  the  abdomen 
is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  its  whole  breadth.  The  insects  of  this 
order  are  usually  divided  into  foui  classes  — (1)  Pseudo-neuroptera ; 
(2)  Odcmata;  (3)  Planipennia ;  and  (4)  Phryganina ,  the  last  of  which 
forms  in  some  systems  a  separate  order  under  the  name  Trichoptera. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  Termitina  or  white-ants,  of  which  no 
description  is  necessary  to  residents  in  India.  They  comprise 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  and  live  in  societies  and  are  omnivorous 
eaters  in  all  states.  In  the  Ephemerina  or  May-flies  the  mouth  is 
entirely  membranous  or  very  short,  and  the  posterior  wings  are 
sometimes  wanting.  They  live  in  the  perfect  state  seldom  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  The  Odonata  include  the  great  family  of 
dragon-flies  of  which  the  larvae  and  nymphs  are  aquatic.  The  Plani 
pennia  include  the  scorpion-flies  in  which  the  head  is  prolonged 
or  narrowed  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis ;  the  ant-lions  in  which  the 
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head  ia  not  so  prolonged  and  the  aphis-lions  somewhat  similar  to 
the  preceding.  Though  the  ant-hong  in  their  perfect  state  approach 
in  form  the  dragon-flies,  they  differ  much  in  the  character  of 
their  metamorphosis.  The  Myrmeleons  undergo  a  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis  and  their  larvae  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits  and  of  a 
short  stout  and  thick  form.  They  usually  construct  a  cocoon  when 
about  to  undergo  the  change  to  the  pupa  state  in  which  they  are  for 
the  most  part  quiescent.  In  the  perfect  insects,  the  wings  have 
fewer  nervures  than  the  dragon-flies,  their  eyes  also  are  smaller  and 
the  antennae  are  many-jointed.  The  mandibles  are  sharp  and  the 
maxillae  and  lower  lips  have  palpi  attached  to  them.  The  female 
dragon-fly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  water  in  which  the  young  larvse  are 
hatched  and  also  undergo  the  change  to  the  pupa  state.  In  both 
states  they  are  very  active  and  breathe  through  the  intestine  wkieh 
admits  Water  and  with  it  air  mechanically  suspended  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  tracheae  of  the  intestines.  Although  they  can  only  walk 
slowly,  they  manage  to  elude  their  enemies  by  expelling  the  water 
in  their  intestine  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  them  a  considerable 
distance.  The  genus  Ilemerobtua  are  miniature  ant-lions  and  prey 
on  the  Aphides  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Myrmeleons  prey  on 
ants  and  other  insects.  The  scorpion-flies  have  a  long  proboscis  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  erecting  the  last  segments  of  the  abdomen  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  scorpion.  The  caddis-flies  in  the  larvae 
state  form  tubes  of  all  sorts  of  substances  within  which  they  move 
about.  Some  of  the  sections  of  this  order  have  been  fairly  worked 
but  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

NEUROPTERA. 

I.-PSJSUDO  NEUROPTERA. 

Family  Tei'mitina — Whtifc-ants. 

Termes,  Linn. — obesus  (In  ),  Mauricianus,  Bomb. :  tsprobanes, 

Walk .  .*  ferruginosus,  Latr. :  brunneus, 
fatalis,  Hagen. 

Family  EmJbidina. 

Erabia,  Latr. — Latreillei  (Bom.),  Ramb. 

Oligoloma,  West. — Sauudersii  (Ben.),  We*t. 
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Family  Rrlina. 

Perla,  Oeof. — suffusa  (Nep.),  Wmlk.:  Durauoelii,  Pictet. 

Isagonc is,  Neva. — infuscatas  (N.  I.),  New. 

Family  Ephemerina — May-flies. 

Polymitarcys,  Eaton — indicus  (N.  I.,  Bom.),  Pictet. 
Palingenia,  West — lata  (As.),  Walk. 

Ephemera,  Linn. — immacolata,  Eaton:  exspoctans,  Walker: 
Betis,  Leach  :  debilis,  Walker. 

H — ODONATA- 

Aqrionlna. — Water  nymphs. 

Calopteryx,  AeaeA.— gracilis  (Bom.),  Ramb.:  sraaragdina,  basi- 

laris,  De  Selyt:  sinensis,  Linn.:  ciliata 
(As.),  Fabr. 

Euphsea,  De  Selyt. — dispsr,  Ramb.:  lestoides,  indica,  De  Selyt : 

•plendens  Hagen. 

Bhinocypha,  Ramb. — trimacnlata,  nnimacnlata,  trifaciata,  quadri- 

macolata  De  Sdye :  bisignata,  Hagen : 
fenestrella,  Ramb.:  lineatas,  Barm. 

Lestes,  Leach.— viridula  (Bom.),  platystyla,  Ramb. 

Argia,  Ramb.—  qnadrimacnlata  (Bom.),  gomphoides  (Mad.), 

Ramb. 

Agrion,  Fabr. — decorum  (Bom.),  microcephalum  (Born.),  ceri- 

num  (Bom.),  Ramb/ 

Gomphina. 

Diostatomma,  Charp. — rapax  (Bom.),  Ramb. 

jEschniha. 

Anax,  Leach. — immaculifrons,  Ramb. 

Libellulina. — Dragon-flies. 

Zyxomma,  Ramb. — petiolatum  (Bom.),  Ramb. 

Neurothemis,  Brauer. — Sophronia  (MaL),  fulvia  (Mai.),  Drury  : 

palliata,  Ramb. 

Acisoma,  Ramb. — panorpoidcs  (Ben.),  Ramb. 
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Libellula,  Linn.  —  stylata  ( Bom  ),  geminata  (Bom.),  intermedia, 

(Bom.),  festiva  (Bom.),  Caesia  (Bom.), 
trancatala  (Bom.),  trivial  is  (Bom),  obscura, 
Ramb. :  Tikarga  (Mad.),  equestris  (Bom.), 
lineata,  Braminea,  contaminate  (Mai), 
Fabr.:  variegate,  Linn.:  Sabina  (Bom.) 
Drury. 

in.— PL  ANIPEN  NI  A. 

Family  Stalina. 

Hermes,  Gray. — maculipennis  (Mad.),  Gray. 

Chauliodes,  Latr. — simplex  (As.),  Walk.:  subfasciatus  (As), 

West.:  pusillus,  AT  Loch. 

Nenromus,  Rami*. — infectus  (Darj.),  montanus  (Sik.),  fenestralis 
(Darj.),  latratus  (As.\  intimus,  M' Loch.:  testa- 
ceus  (As.)  ;  albipcnnis  (Nep.),  Walk. 

Family  Hemerobina — Ant-lions,  aphis-lions. 

Rapesma,  APIsach. — viridipennis,  Walk. 

Mantispa,  111. — nodosa  (As.),  quadritubcrculata  (N.  I.)  lineolata 

(Nep),  indica  (Nep.),  West.:  rufesccns 
(Mad.),  Latr.:  Cora  (Mad.),  New. 

Osinylus,  Latr. — conspersus,  tuberculntus,  Walk. 

Chrysopa,  Leach — infecta  (Mad.),  Neto.:  Candida,  Fabr. 

Palparcs,  Hagen — patiens  (N.  I.),  infimus  (N.  L),  Walker:  par- 

dus  (N.  I.)  ;  zebratus  (N.  I.)  ; 

Macronemurus,  IJagen — ncfandus  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Stenares,  Hagen — improbus  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Formicaleo,  Hagen — audax  (Nep.),  verendu  (N.  I.),  ve&antis 

(N.  J.),  minax  (N.  I.),  pugnax-  (N.  I ), 
dims  (N.  1),  truculentus  (N.  I.),  Tappa 
(Nep.),  Walker. 

Acantbaclisi,  Hagen — inclusa  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Creagris,  Hagen — perfidua  (N.  I.),  Walker. 

Glenurus,  Hagen — infestus  (N.  I  ),  tacitus,  Walker. 

Myrmecaelums,  Hagen — acerbus  (N.  I.),  implexus  (N.  I,), 

Walker. 
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Myra«l«oD,  Linn. — infensns  (N.  I.),  morosus  (N.  I.),  Walker. 
Tommie  res,  Hagen—  pardalis  (Mad.),  FabV.:  astutus  (Nf.  I.), 

Walker. 

IdrioeruB,  MLach. — decrepitus  (N.  I.),  Walker:  obscurua, West. 
Siphlocerus,  If  Lack. — nimiua  (N.  Ben.),  Walker. 

Helioomittu,  M’Lach. — insimulans  (N.  I.),  immotus  (N,  I.), 

dicax  (N.  I,),  verbosus  (N.  Bon.),  profmnus 
(N.  I),  Walker. 

Ogcogaster,  West. — tesaellato,  segmentator  (N.  I.),  West. 
Acheron,  Lef. — longus  (Ben.),  Walker. 

Hybris,  Lef. — an  gu lata  (As ),  Westwood. 

Glyptobosis,  M’Lach. — dentifera  (Bom.,  N.  I),  West. 
Amoalaphodee,  If  Lack. — canifrons,  West. 

Family  Panorpina — Scorpion-flies. 

Bittacua,  Latr. — indicns,  Walk. 

Panorpa,  Linn. — Charpentieri  (In.),  Bunn.:  appendiculata 

(Mad.),  West.:  furcata  (Nep.),  Hard. 

Family  Nematoptcrina. 

Nematoptera,  Burm. — filipennis  (Cen.  In.),  West. 

TV  —  PHRYGANINA. 

Family  Hydropsychina — Caddis-flics. 

Hydropsyche,  Piet. — hyalina,  Piet.:  multi faria  (Mad),  Walk. 
Stenopsyche,  M’Lach. — griseipennis,  M’Lach. 

Family  Leptoceinna. 

Dinarthriura,  M’Lach. — ferox,  M’Lach. 

Setodes,  Rambur.—  argentifera,  M’Lach. 

Leptocerus,  Leach — indicus  (N.  Ben.),  Walk. 

Polymorphanisus,  Walk.— nigricomis  (N.  I.),  Walk. 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 

The  order  Lepidoptera  (scale-winged)  comprises  those  insects  so 
xv ell  known  under  the  names  butterflies  and  moths.  In  this  order 
the  metamorphosis  is  complete  and  the  change  to  the  pupa  and 
imago  Btates  is  well  marked.  The  body  comprises  the  head,  thorax 

and  abdomen.  The  head  is  furnished  with  a 
Lepidoptera.  suctorical  apparatus,  eyes  and  antennae.  The 

mouth  consists  of  filaments  or  threads  united  together  to  form  a 
trunk  or  tube  representing  the  maxillaB  of  other  insects  and  adapted 
for  sucking  the  juices  on  which  the  perfect  insect  fives.  The  base 
of  the  trunk  is  protected  by  two  palpi  corresponding  to  the  labial 
palpi  of  other  insects  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  small  and  sub- 
obsolete  in  many  species.  The  Inbrum  also  is  small,  conical  or  sub¬ 
ulate,  and  the  labium  is  composed  ofa  single  piece,  flat  and  triangular. 
The  mandibles  are  very  small  and  rudimentary  and  are  in  some  spe¬ 
cies  sub-obsolete.  The  true  eyes  are  compound,  but  occasionally 
there  are  two  ocelli  between  them.  The  antenna  vary  much  in 
form  in  different  groups.  In  the  diurnal  tribes  they  terminate  in  a 
knob,  hence  the  name  Rhopalocera  (knob-horned) :  in  the  crepuscular 
groups  they  are  usually  fusiform,  and  in  the  nocturnal  they  are  thread¬ 
like  or  hair-like  and  assume  various  forms,  hence  the  name  Hetero- 
cera.  In  the  last  group  some  are  pectinated  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb  ;  others  are  plumose  like  a  tuft  of  feathers  ;  and  others  again 
are  branched.  The  three  segments  of  the  thorax  are  in  appearance 
one  and  carry  on  the  upper  side  the  organs  of  flight  and  on  the 
under  side  the  legs.  The  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  only 
a  portion  of  its  breadth  and  is  not  furnished  with  either  a  sting  or  an 
ovipositor.  The  scales  which  bear  the  colouring  matter  are  attached 
to  the  frame-work  of  the  wings  by  a  stalk  or  pedicel  and  are  laid  on 
somewhat  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof.  In  form  the  scales  arc  usually 
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rounded  towards  the  pedicel  and  truncated  at  the  outer  edge  with  a 
toothed  border.  Amongst  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  the  wings  in 
repose  are  usually  folded  perpendicularly ,  and  amongst  the  crepuscular 
and  nocturnal  groups  the  wings  are  folded  horizontally.  The  legs  are 
six  in  number  and  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed  and  have  a  pair  of  hooks 
at  the  end.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  in  many  species  rudimentary 
and  of  no  apparent  use,  except  perhaps  to  clean  the  front  of  the 
head  and  the  trunk.  The  caterpillars  or  larvae  possess  twelve  seg¬ 
ments  or  articulations  which  are  furnished  beneath  on  the  anterior 
segments  with  three  short  scaly  legs,  terminating  in  a  cushion  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hooks  and  on  the  posterior  segments  with  from  four  to 
ten  false  legs.  These  larva  feed  on  vegetable  substances  and  before  the 
transformation  into  the  imago  Btate  change  to  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  in 
which  the  limbs,  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the  imago  may  be  seen.  The 
corneous  envelope  of  the  chrysalis  varies  much  in  form.  In  Danaia 
chryaippua  it  is  of  a  grass-green  or  pink  colour  adorned  with 
small  spots  of  gold  and  is  attached  by  a  pedicel  to  its  food  plant. 
Other  species  form  cocoons  and  others  again  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth.  The  senses  of  touch,  sight,  hearing  and  smell  are  strongly 
developed,  and  the  squeak  of  Acherontia  when  captured,  though 
produced  only  by  the  air  escaping  from  two  cavities  in  the  abdomen, 
may  be  likened  to  the  fifth  sense. 


It  is  not  so  necessary  to  discuss  the  basis  of  classification,  as  the 
different  families  are  sufficiently  distinguished  in  the  works  quoted 
^  in  the  ‘  References’  at  foot.  .  The  great  fami¬ 

lies  of  which  representatives  are  found  in 
the  Kumaon  Himalaya  are  the  Nymphalidce,  Lemoniidce ,  Lycoe- 
nidee,  Papilionidce  and  Heaparidce .  The  Nymphalidce  are  numer¬ 
ous  both  in  genera  and  species  and  many  are  distinguished  by 
the  strength  of  their  wings  and  their  steady,  swift  flight.  The 
Purple  Emperor  and  the  Fritillaries  of  British  collectors  belong 
to  this  family.  For  the  most  part,  the  insect  in  the  pupa 
state  is  attached  by  a  pedicel  and  has  not  the  support  of  the  slight 
skein  of  thread  passed  round  the  body  which  is  noticed  in  other 
families.  The  fore-legs  also  are  imperfect  and  unfitted  for  walk¬ 
ing.  In  the  Lemoniidce  the  chrysalis  is  attached  by  a  slender 
thread  across  the  body.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  in  these  hills  but  four  genera  have  been  captured  by  me, 
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of  which,  moreover,  there  are  few  species.  The  Lyoanida  are 
numerous  in  genera  and  species  and  include  the  Blues,  Coppers 
and  Hair-streaks  of  the  British  collectors.  In  this  family  the 
chrysalis  is  attached  by  the  tail  and  girt  by  a  silk  thread  across  the 
body.  The  Papilionida  include  the  true  Papilionidce  or  swallow** 
tails  and  the  Pierida  or  whites.  The  former  are  always  known  by 
the  apparently  four-branched  nervule  and  the  spur  on  the  anterior 
tibiae.  The  pupa  is  braced  or  sub-follicolate  and  varies  much  in 
form,  It  never  has  the  head  pointed  as  in  the  Pierida.  In  India 
the  latter  family  hardly  bears  out  its  English  name :  some,  like 
P .  Nabellica ,  are  nearly  black  ;  others  are  blue,  or  are  adorned  with 
red,  crimson,  chrome,  yellow  or  orange  colours.  The  Heeperida 
or  skippers  are  very  numerous  in  species  and  individuals.  The 
pupa  is  attached  by  the  tail  and  is  supported  by  a  skein  of  thread 
around  the  body.  This  family  is  also  marked  by  the  possession  of 
a  pair  of  spurs  on  the  middle  of  the  hind  tibiae,  and  in  India  many 
species  are  adorned  with  bright  colours. 

The  differentiation  of  the  genera  is  chiefly  based  on  the  form  of 
the  legs  and  the  form  and  neuration  of  the  wings.1  A  clear  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  position  and  nomenclature  of  the  neuration  of  the 
wings  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  any  description  of  the 
diurnal  Lepidoptera.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  away  to 
enter  into  this  subject  here  or  to  discuss  the  interesting  anatomy 
and  transformations  of  this  order.  W e  have  not  the  materials  for 
estimating  exactly  the  number  of  species  of  Lepidoptera  found  in 
India,  but  in  a  large  collection  from  Bengal  examined  in  1865,  the 
Rhopaloeera  numbered  409  species  and  the  Heteroeera  1,207  spe¬ 
cies.  The  single  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  W .  S.  Atkinson,  examin¬ 
ed  in  1880,  added  650  new  species  of  Heteroeera;  and  if  we  take  the 
numerous  additions  made  by  other  collectors  and  the  species  record¬ 
ed  by  others,  we  have  about  900  species  of  Rhopaloeera  and  about 
2,500  species  of  Heteroeera,  chiefly  from  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
The  Heteroeera  of  the  north-west  Himalaya  have  hardly  been  work¬ 
ed  and  no  good  list  yet  exists  for  this  group.  In  the  following  lists 
the  Rhopaloeera  represent,  with  few  exceptions,  actual  captures  in  the 
tract  between  the  Tons  and  tho  Sdrda,  the  Duns  and  Bhdbar  by 

1  Heinemann'a  description  of  the  terminology  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  Smith* 
■onian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  IV.,  11.  C.,  166S,  is  accurate  and  concise. 
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myself  or  others.  The  list  of  Heterocera  contains  also  a  number  of 
typical  species  oaptured  in  Darjiling,  Calcutta  and  western  Aa&m, 
and  sent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Atkinson  as  an  aid  in  determining 
species.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  my  notes  do  not  enable  me  to 
separate  these  from  the  species  actually  recorded  from  Upper  India. 
This  list  can  therefore  only  be  taken  as  a  record  of  specieB  that  may 
or  may  not  occur  in  the  tract  for  which  the  Ehopaloeera  list  shows 
actual  captures. 


Hawk-moths. 


The  Heterocera  include  both  the  crepuscular  and  nocturnal 
groups,  and  the  list  gives  the  families  record* 
ed  as  occurring  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
At  the  foot  of  the  list  of  each  family  the  genera  aro  noticed  which, 
though  found  in  India,  have  not  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
identified  as  occurring  in  Upper  India.  The  tribe  Sphinges  or  Hawk- 
moths  affords  numerous  examples.  They  aro  easily  recognized  by 
their  prismatic  or  fusiform  antennae,  which  are  usually  thickest  in 
the  middle  and  are  terminated  by  a  little  flake  of  scales.  They  fly 
with  great  force  and  swiftness,  so  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  capture 
them  uninjured,  and  are  named  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  the 
position  usually  assumed  by  the  caterpillar  to  the  attitude  of  the 
phinx.  They  pass  their  pupa  stage  in  the  ground.  The  tribe 
Bombyces  is  also  very  well  represented  in  India,  but  the  space  at  our 
disposal  will  not  allow  us  to  note  the  very  interesting  families  com¬ 
prised  in  it,  except  the  Bombycidce ,  which  from  its  economic  value 

and  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  localise 
sericulture  in  the  Debra  Diin  demands  and 
deserves  considerable  attention.  We  shall  first  reproduce  the  late 
Captain  Hutton’s  valuable  note  on  the  family  which  is  but  little 
known,  and  coming  from  a  practical  naturalist  such  as  he  was  should 
have  wider  circulation.  We  shall  then  describe  the  different  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  silk  culture 
can  be  made  a  profitable  practical  industry  like  indigo  and  tea. 

1 Votes  On  the  Bombyc'ulw,  us  at  present 1  known  to  us,  by  Captain 

Thomas  Hutton . 


tiombyx  Mori,  Linurcus. — The  largest  of  the  domesticated  Chinese  Bom- 
byees,  originally  from  China,  about  north  lutitude  32°  to  34.°  Also  in  Japan. 

1  Dated  2Gth  July,  1871.  So  far  is  I  am  aware  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  invalidate  the  statements  here  made,  and  these  '  Notes  ’  may  still  be  taken  OB 
a  summary  of  our  scicnti&c  knowledge  of  the  silk-producing  moths  of  India. 
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This  hM  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  In 
Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  Bukhira,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  in  one  or  two  localities  of 
the  Northern  Paujib,  neat  the  bills,  and  thrires  well  at  Mussooree,  everywhere 
feeding  upon  various  species  of  mulberry  ond  everywhere  an  annuel,  only 
except  at  Mnssooree,  where  I  oan  obtain  two  crops.  This  (s  the  worm  that  lately 
failed  in  France  after  centuries  of  domestication.  It  ocours  nowhere  in  the 
lowland  Osngetlc  provinces,  but  its  name  is  assigned,  in  ignorance,  to  all  the 
under-mentioned  species.  This  species  has  been  introduced  into  Australia,  w  here 
it  is  said  to  thrive  well,  although  Dr.  Wallace  of  Colchester  has  lately  informed 
me  that  Australian  eggs  do  aot  hatch  so  kindly  and  regularly  in  England  as 
English-bred  eggs  i  instead  of  coming  forth  in  a  swarm,  they  appear  daily  in 
small  quantities  only.  This  I  attribute  to  the  high  temperature  of  Australia 
having  acted  injuriously  upon  the  constitution,  which  is  debilitated.  The  best 
silk  of  all  is  produced  by  this  species,  and  readily  Bells,  with  good  reeling,  at  25 
shillings  per  pound.  Mr.  Cope  sold  some  at  that  rate  which  he  produced  in  the 
Punjab  ;  and  that  reared  at  Mussooree  fetched  the  some  price.  A  spleadid  silk 
Is  produced  by  crossing  this  species  upon  the  smaller  monthly  worm  known  in 
Bengal  as  the  den,  but  the  crossing  requires  great  attention,  and  the  cut-turn 
after  all  may  not  bo  worth  the  trouble,  for,  unless  very  closely  watched  and 
attended  to,  the  worms  will  invariably  revert  to  annuals.  Silk— golden  yellow 
when  in  health. 

3.  Bombyx  textor,  Hutton. — This  species  is  cultivated  sparingly  in  several 
parts  of  India,  but  its  constitution  is  thoroughly  worn-out,  and  it  ought  to  be 
sent  to  a  hill  climate.  At  Mussooree  it  thrives  well,  and  although,  like  the  last, 
an  annual  everywhere  else,  here  it  yields  a  second  or  autumnal  crop  alao.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  China,  near  Nankin,  in  north  latitude  32°,  but  is 
fast  fading  away  from  Bengal.  It  is  cultivated  in  France  end  Italy  and  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  Bengal,  and  in  those  countries  generally  produces  a  pure 
white  silk ;  in  Italy  there  are  more  white  than  yellow  cocoons,  but  in  France 
more  yellow  than  white ;  this  is  dependent  upon  climate,  as  is  well  shown  at 
Mussooree,  where  worms  introduced  from  Bengal  produce  white  cocoons  for  the 
first  crop,  but  almost  all  yellow  in  the  second  crop.  The  worm  being  northern 
is  impatient  of  heat  and  suffers  accordingly  in  constitution  ;  the  silk  in  conse¬ 
quence  becoming  white,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  is  generally  a 
sign  of  loss  of  constitution,  not  only  among  silk-worms,  but  nmong  animals  still 
higher  in  the  scale  of  nature ;  the  natural  colour  of  tho  worm  of  B.  Mori  is  nearly 
black -bundle,  whereaa  the  worms  under  domestication  are  of  a  sickly  creamy 
white.  So,  then,  the  cllmale  of  France,  being  more  temperate  than  that  of  Italy, 
produces  more  yellow  than  white  cocoons.  This  species  is  often  termed  the 
Milanese  or  Italian  stock,  and  in  Bengal  is  known  bb  the  bara  puiu,  because 
its  cocoon  is  larger  than  those  of  the  so-called  deti  worms  or  poiyvoltines. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Asam  and,  according  to  Dr.  Boylo,  is  there  and  elsewhere 
called  “  Pat  major,”  although  it  is  invariably  confounded  with  B.  Mcr\ ,  than 
which  it  is  at  least  an  inch  smaller,  though  in  other  respects  closely  resembling  11 
The  cocoonB  are  of  a  different  texture  with  more  floss.  The  silk  varies  in  price 
from  18  to  S3  shillings  per  pound.  Unless  it  be  very  soon  transferred  to  the  hills, 
this  species  will  certainly  die  out ;  here  I  could  insure  its  life  without  difficulty. 
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3.  Bombyx  Crati,  Hutton. — Thia  ia  the  largest  of  tho  monthly  vtrma^ 
and  In  Bengal  paaaea  undot  the  native  name  of  the  Madrtal  or  Nlstrl,  and  la  aa 
naual  confounded  by  European  a  with  B.  Mori,  although  the  one  paaaea  aa  an 
annual,  and  the  other  aa  a  monthly  worm.  The  allk  la  good,  of  a  golden  yellow, 
and  the  worma  thrive  beet  in  a  temperate  climate ;  in  A  aim  (apud  Hoyle)  it  la 
known  aa  “  Pat  minor."  Thia  apeciea  ia  cultivated  in  aeveral  parta  of  India, 
and  thrives  well  at  Mueaooree.  It  ia  to  be  particularly  remarked,  however, 
that  none  of  tho  Chlnene  apeciea,  whether  annual  or  monthly,  have  hitherto 
aucceeded  in  the  North-Weatcrn  Province#  ;  Dr  Boyle  long  alnco  remarking  that 
all  the  Old  Company's  filatures  did  not  extend  higher  up  the  country  thaq 
about  S°  of  north  latitude,  owing  to  the  dry  hot  nature  of  tho  North-Western 
climates. 

4.  Bombyx  fortmnalut,  Hatton. — Known  to  the  Bengalis  aa  the  dui  worm 
and,  like  the  others,  dignified  by  Europeans  with  the  name  of  B.  Mori.  Silk — 
golden  yellow,  distributed  over  Bengal  and  other  parta  of  Southern  India ;  but 
people  know  ao  little  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  species,  that  it  becomes 
▼ery  difficult  to  aay  what  specie*  is  alluded  to  in  magistrates’  reports,  unless  the 
native  name  ia  mentioned.  Thia  alio  ia  one  of  the  polyvoltlnes.  A  sure  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  worm  of  this  apeciea  and  that  of  any  of  the  others  exists 
in  the  fact  that  when  near  maturity  it  becomes  of  a  dull  leaden  blue  color. 
Thia  species  thrives  best  in  the  cold  weather.  It  is  very  amall,  but  yields  a  good 
cocoon,  although  the  returns  of  ailk  are  said  to  be  uncertain  ;  there  are  no  dark 
worms  observable  among  them.  The  worm  is  figured  in  the  second  part  of  my 
paper  “  On  the  Reversion  and  Restoration  of  the  Silkworm." 

0.  Bombyx  tintntis,  Hutton. — This  is  known  as  the  “  Sina"  of  Bengal, 
but,  like  the  others,  it  originally  came  from  China  ;  it  ia  very  prolific,  and  even 
at  Mussooree  goes  on  yielding  crop  after  crop  op  to  the  middle  of  December. 
Tho  cocoons  vary  in  colour,  some,  being  white  and  others  yellow,  while  others 
even  have  a  beautiful  faint  greenish  hue.  These  changes  clearly  show  that  the 
health  of  the  worm  is  becoming  impaired.  There  ia  a  peculiarity  about  these 
also  which  may  enable  the  tyro  to  distinguish  them  from  any  of  the  others^  while 
all  the  other  species  hatch  slowly  during  the  morning,  from  six  to  twelve 
o’clock,  the  Sina  worms  come  forth  all  in  a  batch,  and  continue  hatching  all  day 
and  all  night. 

6.  Bombyx  arracanentis,  Hutton. — This  I  have  only  once  been  able  to 
procure  and  the  worms  died  off  soon  after  hatching.  The  cocoon  is  said  to  be 
larger  than  those  of  the  Bengal  monthlies,  but  very  little  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
existence  appears  to  be  known.  As  the  species  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Burma,  it  may  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  aame  as  that  which 
was  lately  reported  to  exist  in  Burma. 

7.  Bombyx — — ? — I  have  heard  of  a  species  which  in  Central  India  is 
said  to  yield  three  crops  of  silk  in  the  year,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  batched 
tho  worms  are  placed  out  upon  mulberry  trecB  and  left  there  until  they  spin  the 
cocoon.  Some  of  the  cocoons  were  kindly  sent  to  me,  but  were  ao  crashed  in 
transit  that  they  were  destroyed  ;  the  cocoons  were  small,  but  the  silk  was  good, 
of  a  pale  colour  and  something  like  that  of  B.  fortunatut.  The  following,  with  tbs 
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exception  of  B.  Hmttomi,  ere  little  known.  Mr.  F.  Moore  wiehee  to  piece  them 
In  e  separate  genus  under  the  name  of  “Tktopkila,"  one  of  hie  chief  characters 
being  the  row*  of  apinoe  on  the  larva  ;  I  object,  however,  to  the  eetabliahment 
of  this  genus,  because,  In  truth,  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  them,  and  aa  to 
the  spines,  two  species  only  are  as  yet  known  to  possess  them  ;  nevertheless,  they 
certainly  do  not  stand  properly  under  the  genus  Bombyx,  but  we  must  wait  yet 
awhile  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  all  can  bo  Included  In  the  same  tfenus. 
(P.  Hortfieldi  (Moore)  is  a  native  of  Java.) 

8.  Tktopkil a  Huttoui,  Westwood.  Cab.  Or  Ent.  t.  18/  4.  —This  is  a  wild 
mountain  species,  feeding  on  the  indigenous  mulberry  of  Simla,  Muasooree  and 
Almora.  I  first  discovered  it  at  Simla  in  1887,  and  afterwards  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  at  Muasooree.  In  some  years  they  swarm  to  such  an  extent  that  by  the 
end  of  May,  the  worms  of  the  first,  or  spring  brood,  have  thoroughly  denuded  even 
large  forest  trees,  not  leaving  a  single  leaf.  In  this  predicament  they  quit  the 
tiee  in  search  of  another,  which  they  generally  find  near  at  hand,  and  which  is 
then  soon  thickly  covered  witli  cocoons  spun  in  the  leaves  ;  but  if,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  fail  to  find  a  tree  at  hand,  the  whole  brood  perishes,  the  most  for¬ 
ward  worms  spinning  cocoons  among  shrubs  and  grass.  The  trees  thus  denuded, 
instead  of  dying,  are  in  anbthcr  month  once  more  in  foil  leaf,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  T.  Huitoni  is  a  strong  and  hardy  species,  yielding  a  beautiful  soft, 
whitish  silk ;  and  although  the  worm  is  too  intractable  and  wandering  to  be 
treated  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  house,  yet  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
cannot  be  turned  to  good  account  by  collecting  the  cocoons  from  the  trees,  as  was 
evidently  done  in  the  outset  by  the  Chinese  with  respect  to  B.  Mori. 

9.  Tkeophila  btngaltmis,  Hutton.— If  the  species  discovered  some  yean 
ago  in  Bengal  by  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Grote  is  correctly  fignred  in  my  paper  No.  V, 
just  alluded  to,  then  that  sent  to  me  from  Chota  Nagpur  in  1869,  by  Mr.  King, 
must  be  distinct,  for  it  is  in  all  respects  as  to  shape,  colouring,  markings,  Ac.,  a 
perfect  miniature  of  B.  Huitoni ;  that  it  is  distinct,  however,  is  shown  in  the 
smaller  size  both  of  larva  and  imago,  as  well  as  in  its  being  a  polyvoltine  instead 
of  a  bivoltine  like  B.  Huitoni.  In  Chota  Nagpur  the  food  was  the  leaf  of 
Artoearput  Lakoocka,  upon  which  tree  likewise  Mr.  Grote  found  his  specimens ; 
but  as  the  latter  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  an  accurate  native 
delineator  of  insects,  I  much  doubt  any  error  occurring  in  the  figure  kindly  sup¬ 
plied  by  him  to  me,  and  therefore  am  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  King's  species  as 
distinct  from  Mr.  Grote's,  and  would  term  the  Chota  Nagpur  insect  Bombyx 
(Theophila)  afflnit,  (nob  )  in  reference  to  the  remarkable  affinity  to  B.  Huitoni, 
in  all  its  stages. 

10.  B.  affinis,  Hutton. — When  the  young  worms  hatched  at  Muasooree 
from  eggs  and  cocoons  were  Bent  from  Cbota  Nagpur,  I  bad  no  leaves  of  Artoearput 
within  some  miles  and  was  sadly  puzzled  to  feed  the  worms  ;  I  tried,  without 
Success,  the  leaves  of  wild  fig  trees,  Fieut  venota,  Morut  nigra,  Morut  tiuentit, 
M.  multicauiit,  M.  cucuilata,  M.  sorrata  (wild),  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  I 
had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  lose  the  species,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  to  try  the  leaves  of  M.  indica.  With  these  I  succeeded,  the  young  worms 
riddling  the  hard,  coarse  leaf  into  a  perfect  sieve  in  a  few  minutes  Xike  B. 
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Huitbni,  la  tho  two  first  stages  they  were  dreadfully  troublesome,  wandering 
down  from  thd  branches  and  spreading  all  over  the  table,  but  as  they  grow 
larger  they  became  more  tractable  and  remained  tolerably  quiet,  eventually 
spinning  their  cocoons  in  the  leaf  like  B.  Huttoni. 

When  the  moths  appeared,  there  was  equal  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  pair, 
and  then  even  many  of  them  laid  no  eggs  ;  those  that  did  so  deposited  them  In 
batches  and  then  covered  them  over  thickly  with  the  brush  or  tuft  of  hair  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen ;  thus  the  eggs  of  B.  Hutton  are  pale  straw  colour, 
glued  to  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree,  and  quite  naked,  whereas  those  of 
B.  affinit  are  of  an  orange  colour  and  covered  with  dark  hair.  This  renders  it 
difficult  to  detect  them  on  the  bark,  and  the  covering  is  probably  used  as  a  non* 
conductor  of  heat.  Tho  eggs  of  B.  Huttoni  are  scattered  along  the  under  side 
of  the  small  branches  or  over  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  whereas  those  of  B.  affinit 
are  placed  in  patches  or  groups,  and  none  of  the  eggs  that  remain  without  a 
coating  of  hair  ever  produce  worms.  I  obtainod  four  broods,  the  last  being 
reared  on  the  trees  of  M .  niyra  in  the  open  air.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  none 
survived  the  winter,  although  the  cocoons  were  kept  in  a  room  with  a  fire ;  thus, 
after  all  my  trouble,  I  lost  the  species.  Tho  silk  resembles  that  of  B.  Hutton, 
and  is  equally  good,  although  from  the  smaller  size  of  the  cocoons  there  la  1cm 
of  it.  Mr.  Grote  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  his  moth  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  was  whitish  and  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  B.  affinit. 

11.  Thtophila  sub notatut,  Walker,  Proc.  Lin.  Soc.  III.,  188(1809). — Nothing 
more  is  know  n  of  this  species  than  is  contained  in  Mr.  Walker’s  description  of 
the  moth,  and  that  it  was  procured  from  Singapur  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Wallace ;  neither 
tho  larva  nor  its  food  is  mentioned.  Whether  this  be  a  true  Thtophila  or  not  we 
cannot  tell.  (  T.  mandarine,  Moore,  is  a  native  of  Chekiang,  China.) 

IS.  Theophiia  Sherwilli,  Moore.— This  is  closely  allied  to  B.  Huttoni ,  but 
the  larva  is  unknown ;  all  that  lias  boon  ascertained  Is  that  the  specimen  was 
obtained  from  a  collection  made  by  the  late  Major  J.  L.  Sherwill,  but  whether 
captured  in  the  plains  or  at  Darjiling  no  one  knowa.  People  who  have  often 
collected  at  Darjiling  assure  me  they  never  saw  the  apccisa  there;  hence  I  Incline 
to  regard  it  aa  a  low  lander,  feeding  on  Artocarpus  perhaps.  All  that  Moore  snys 
of  It  is  that  it  is  “  allied  to  B.  Huttoni  and  differs  from  It  in  being  somewhat 
larger,  and  of  a  greyer  colour,  the  fore  wing  having  the  apical  patch,  fuliginoui 
instead  of  black,  and  it  has  only  a  single  transverse  discal  streak  (instead  of  the 
two  as  in  B.  Huttoni).  A  most  prominent  character  is  that  the  abdomen  is  tipped 
with  black,  as  well  as  having  the  dark  waistband.” 

13.  Ocinara  religiosa.  Heifer,  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  VI.,  4. — Although  this  stands 
as  a  Bombyx ,  the  entire  description  as  given  by  Dr.  Heifer  spplica  rather  to  a 
specie*  of  Ocinata.  It  is  colled  the  Jori  silk-worm  by  Heifer,  and  the  Deo-muga 
silk- worm  by  Mr.  Hugon.  It  is  Bald  to  occur  in  As£m  and  Silhet,  but  I  have 
failed  to  elicit  information  from  those  localities.  Bombyoea  are  far  less  erratic 
than  the  allied  genera  of  Thtophila  and  Otinara,  and  if  indigenous  in  any  dis¬ 
trict,  therr  they  will  remain  year  after  year,  sometimes  in  greater,  sometimes  in 
lesser,  numbers ;  but  Theophiia  and  Ocinara  are  both  inconstant ;  plentiful  one 
year,  absent  altogether  the  next,  and  with  the  latter  sometimes  for  two  or  threo 
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ytui.  Hence  Grate  for  four  or  Ire  jeui  lost  sight  of  TKetphiU  6w|Wnnr 
•ad  no  one  see  an  to  bare  seen  Heifer’*  B.  rtligiatm  since  the  time  of  Its  dis* 
covery. 

14.  Ocinara  Lida  Moore.  (O.  Mooni,  Hutton)  Cut  Lep.,  B.  (.  C  Mus., 
II.,  381. —This  species  is  found  at  Mussoorce,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  1  cures  of 
Ficus  t'snuso,  the  larva  being  Terr  like  that  of  s  Gtontlra,  end  spinning  s  small 
white  cocoon  on  the  leaf  or  sgeinst  a  stone  beneath  the  tree  It  is  too  small  to 
be serviceable.  I  named  it  after  Mr.  F.  Moore,  but  he  tells  me  it  is  the  same  in' 
the  Jaranese  O.  Lida.  It  is  a  multi  voitinc.  It  feeds  on  the  wild  Sg  also.  (O. 
diaphana,  Moore,  also  occurs  in  the  Khasiya  hills  ) 

16.  Ocinara  lacita,  Huttou. — This  also  occurs  at  Mumooree,  feeding  on 
Ficus  venota  and  spins  a  curious  little  cocoon  of  a  yellow  colour  within  the  leaf ; 
over  the  cocoon  is  laid  a  net-work  of  yellow  silk,  too  small  to  be  of  use.  It  has 
several  broods  during  the  summer.  The  larva  is  smooth,  whereas  that  of  the 
preceding  is  hairy.  (O.  dilectula ,  Walker,  is  a  native  of  Java  ) 

16.  Ocinara  Comma,  Hutton.— The  moth  of  this  Is  white,  with  a  dork  comma- 
shaped  mark  on  the  disc  of  tlie  upper  wings  ;  hence  the  name.  It  occurs  both  in 
the  Dun  and  at  about  6,500  feet  of  elevation  below  Maaoooree. 

17.  Trilocka  variant,  Moore.  C&U  Lep  E.  I.  C.  Mus.,  II  ,  38*. — Is  a  small 
species  found  In  KCnsra  ;  and  sgsm  by  Mr-  Grote  in  Calcutta.  As  a  silk-yielder 
it  is  of  no  value.  For  further  remarks  on  these  species,  consult  the  second  part 
of  my  paper  “  On  the  Reversion  and  Restoration  of  the  Silkworm."  (J.  Agri  - 
Hort.  Cut.,  1864,  Trans.  Eut.  Son  ). 

18.  Cricula  irifenattrata. ,  Heifer.— This  handsome  and  onrlous  species  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  India,  sometimes  in  such  numbers  in  the  larva  state  aa 
to  oecome  a  perfectly  destructive  pest  ;  it  denudes  the  mango  tree*  of  every  leaf, 
destroys  the  foliage  of  the  cashew  .nut,  and  is  even  said  to  attsok  the  tea  plants. 
It  occurs  in  Burma,  Asim,  Maulmain,  and  Chota  Nagpur  in  Central  India.  The 
cocoons  are  formed  in  clusters,  so  closely  interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  separa¬ 
ted  for  reeling,  which,  indeed,  their  very  texture  prohibits  ;  they  are  therefore 
carded,  but  are  not  much  used  ;  the  cocoons  are  very  irritating,  from  a  number 
of  minute  bristly  hairs  from  the  caterpillars.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are 
two  species  now  standing  under  this  natue  ;  os  some  cocoons  ore  very  much  ret! 
ciliated,  while  those  from  other  localities  are  tar  more  closely-woven  and  scarcely 
reticulated  at  all.  This  will  nsver  prove  productive  as  a  silk-yioldcr,  unless  the 
cocoons  can  be  reduced  to  a  gammy  pu  p- and  used  for  some  other  purposes 
<C.  drepanoidei,  Moore,  occurs  in  Sikkim.) 

19.  Aathtrasa  Mylitta  Drury. — This  handsome  species  is  distributed  all 
over  India  from  Burma  to  Bombay  ;  but  it  has  to  be  observed  that  there  are  in 
this  wide  range  several  distinct  species  included  under  the  name.  To  separate 
these  effectually  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  until  it  is  done,  there  can 
be  no  really  good  Tusseh  silk  produced.  That  scleral  of  those  species  are 
capable  of  producing  a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce  is  on  undoubted 
fact,  and  fiom  its  cheapness  ami  durability  it  would  be  a  boon  to  that  class 
of  the  British  popu  ation  which  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  expensive  silks. 

At  preseut  the  native  method  is  this  :  At  seowen  whv’  thr.  xi-conw 
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hire  uceo  formed,  tlie  jungle*  swarm  with  them,  and  men  tally  forth  to  pluck 
them  from  the  trees.  Those  jungles,  howerer,  contain  oereral  distinct  species, 
a  tiling  of  which  the  natives’ are  profoundly  ignorant ;  these  cocoons  are  all 
promiscuously  huddled  together  placed  in  hackeries,  and  carted  oft  to  the  dealers. 
They  arc  then  sorted  according  to  size,  thickness,  colour,  &c.,  and  named  accord¬ 
ingly  as  a  kind  of  trade  mark,  but  without  any  reference  to  species.  The  co¬ 
coons  selected  for  reeling  are  treated  in  the  roughest  manner  and  all  kinds  spun 
oft  together  ;  those  that  are  kept  for  breeding  arc  allowed  to  eat  out  of  the  cocoon, 
as  it  is  termed,  and  to  interbreed,  still  without  reference  to  species  ;  and  as  this 
has  been  going  on  from  time  immemorial,  of  course  the  species  hare  become  bloo¬ 
ded  into  a  most  confusing  cross  breed.  Hence  it  results  that  if  a  dozen  cocoons 
arc  taken  at  random,  no  two  moths  will  resemble  each  other. 

This  system  of  crossing  is  not  confined  to  tlie  Tusseh  group.  I  hare  detect¬ 
ed  it  more  than  once  in  what  were  termed  Japan  worms  imported  direct  from 
that  island  ;  indeed,  I  hare  not  only  detected  the  cross,  but  1  hare  succeeded  in 
Separating  the  species  which  composed  it ;  in  one  instance.  I  found  B.  Mori 
crossed  with  B  sinensis,  and  on  another  occasion  p.  Uitor  and  B  sinensis.  In 
the  case  of  domesticated  species  there  is  no  great  difficulty  to  contend  with,  but 
with  regard  to  the  wild  species  the  thing  is  very  different,  and,  in  short,  I  can 
scarcely  yet  say  that  I  see  my  way  at  all  clearly.  In  the  Lchva  Dun  and  extend¬ 
ing  up  the  hill  side  to  about  4,500  feet,  perhaps  more,  we  hare  two  species  of 
Tusseh,  one  of  which  is  also  found  in  Central  India ;  what  the  other  is  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  say,  Here,  however,  we  hare  no  artificial  crossing,  so  that  oui 
species  may  be  regarded  as  types.  The  difficult  is  to  get  the  sexes  of  two  moths 
showing  marks  of  relationship  to  come  forth  at  the  same  time,  so  &b  to  obtain 
a  brood  and  compare  the  larra  with  others.  To  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  unsci¬ 
entific  would  only  add  to  the  confusion.  A  gentleman  residing  in  one  of  these 
silk  districts  kindly  furnished  me  with  cocoons  of  what  be  declared  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  and  famished  me  with  rolurainous  notes,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  famish  the  slightest  data  npon  which  I  can  work  or  depend  ;  that  a  cross 
exists  I  can  see,  but  my  correspondent  is  not  able  to  enter  into  my  views  and  wishes, 

50.  Antheraa  ntbulnsa,  Hutton. — This  is  Doe  of  the  species  that  has  been 
crossed  upon  A.  Paphia,  and  it  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  throughout  Central 
India.  It  is  a  well-marked  species,  and  as  specimens  hare  been  sent  to  England. 
The  silk  would  probably  rival  that  of  A.  I’uphia. 

51.  Aniherma - f — I  refrain  from  naming  this  until  I  can  obtain  more 

specimens  ;  it  is  found  in  Central  India  and  in  the  Dehra  Dun.  It  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  either  of  the  foregoing. 

S3.  Anther  eta  Fernyi,  Gucr.  Men.— Tbi*  species  was  discovered  in  Man¬ 
churia,  to  the  north  of  China,  where  it  feeda  on  tbs  oak.  According  to  Mr. 
Atkinson  he  has  captured  two  specimens  of  what  he  declares  to  be  this  species 
at  Darjiling;  these  flew  to  a  light  placed  out  in  the  evening,  but  nothing 
further  was  ascertained.  The  great  difference  between  the  climates  of  Darjiling 
and  Manchuria  calls  especial  attention  to  this  diacovery,  and  leads  one  to  wonder 
that  the  species  has  not  been  detected  at  Mussooree  and  Simla,  both  farther  to 
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*3.  Anther  mi  Yams  mat,  Gu6r.  Men— 1  his  is  a  Japan  species  and  U  wall 
thought  of  both  in  England  and  In  France,  where  gnat  effort*  hare  been  made 
to  Introduce  it,  but  aa  yet  with  very  indifferent  sncocss.  Laat  year  I  received  an 
ounce  of  theee  eggs  direct  from  Japan,  and  found  them  to  thrive  admirably  on 
our  hill  oak  ;  unfortunately  my  means  were  not  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  as 
gauze  covera  were  found  to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
Insects,  such  as  bugs,  tho  larva  of  Coceinellce,  spiders,  Ac.  However,  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  suddenly  ent  short  in  one  night  when  the  worms  were  in  the  fourth 
stage,  by  the  incursion  from  below  of  a  swarm  of  large  black  ants  which  carried 
off  every  one.  The  species  however  is  well  worth  another  trial. 

SI.  Antktraj  at sama.  Heifer. — This  is  the  Miga  or  Mnn ga  worm  of  Asim 
which  produces  a  very  excellent  silk,  which,  If  well  reeled  by  skilful  hands, 
instead  of  being  carded,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  I  have  found  this  species 
in  the  Dehra  Dun  feeding  upon  a  tree  known  to  the  natives  as  M  Kirki bat  I 
only  procured  one  male  and  have  not  since  seen  another. 

S3.  Anthsraea  Perrotletti ,  Gun  Men. — Said  to  occur  at  Pondicherry,  but 
although  I  long  ago  applied  to  the  late  M.  Perrottet,  be  could  not  procure 
a  specimen  of  it,  although  he  seat  Anther cea  Paphia  (vera)  and  Actios  Selene.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  A.  Paphia. 

S3.  Antherma  Hel/eri ,  Moore. — Is  found  at  Darjiling,  the  cocoon  resemb¬ 
ling  that  of  the  common  Tusseh. 

84.  Anthereta  Frithi,  Moore. — Is  another  Darjiling  species,  ot  which  we 
know  no  more  than  of  the  last. 

85.  Antherma  Roylri  Moore.  —Is  common  at  Simla,  Mnssooree,  Almora,  and, 
I  think,  Darjiling.  It  feeds  upon  the  common  hill  oak,  spinning  a  large  but 
thin  cocoon  between  three  or  four  leaves.  I  found  it  at  Simla  in  the  winter  of 
1336  by  following  a  flock  of  tomtits,  one  of  which,  after  a  time,  began  tapping 
so  loudly  that  I  hastened  to  the  spot  and  found  the  little  fellow  hard  at  work 
On  the  outer  cocoon,  from  which  I  drove  him  off  and  pocketed  the  prize.  The 
outer  coating  is  very  strong,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  reeled  ;  but  within 
this  case  is  the  true  cocoon,  of  an  oval  form  and  yielding  a  good  ailk.  Tho 
worms  are  easily  reared,  and  sometimes  give  two  or  three  crops, .but  this  is 
when  treated  in  the  house.  The  males  will  couple  with  Antherma  Paphia,  but 
the  produce  never  comes  to  anything. 

36.  Antherma— t — This  ia  a  species  occurring  near  Bombay  and  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Messrs.  Robertson  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  regard  it  as  allied 
to  A.  Yamamai  of  Japan.  From  the  rough  sketch  of  the  cocoon  sent  me  it 
certainly  appears  to  differ  from  A.  Paphia,  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  possibly 
be  A.  VuuMMat.  ( A.  Mesankooriq,  Moore,  occurs  in  Jusim  and  A.  andamana, 
Moore,  in  the  Andamana). 

37.  Anther  mm - f — Nothing  is  known  of  this  species,  except  that  I 

poaaeaa  a  well-formed  (probably  male)  cocoon  of  about  the  siie  of  one  of  the  6. 
Mori ;  the  peculiarity  exists  in  there  being  no  rietige  of  a  pedicel  or  rafet y  rope, 
the  cocoon  being  equally  perfect  at  both  ends.  Unfortunately  the  label  has 
been  last,  and  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  where  it  came  from  or  who 
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sent  it,  although  I  incline  to  think  It  catne  from  Madras.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  obtain  living  specimens  of  this,  whicu  is  not  only  an  undescribed 
species,  but  promises  to  be  a  valuable  silk-yiclder.  These  remarks  will  serve 
to  show  how  much  scientific  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  single  genus  of 
Anthtraa. 

28.  Atlacui  Alla s,  Linn. — This  is  the  largest  of  the  real  silk-spinners.  Is 
comip bn  at  5,000  feet  at  Mussooree  and  in  the  Dehra  Dun  it  is  found  also  in 
some  of  the  deep  warm  glens  of  the  outer  hills.  It  is  also  common  at  Hiwal- 
Wgh  near  >  lmora,  where  the  larva  feeds  almost  exclusively  upon  the  ‘  Kilmorn” 
bush  or  Berbirii  aiiatica  ;  while  at  Mussooree  it  will  not  touch  that  plnnt,  but 
feeds  exclusively  upon  the  large  milky  leaves  of  ExcoLatria  imignit.  The  worm 
Is  perhaps  more  easily  reared  tliau  any  other  of  the  wild  Bombycidtr,  producing  a 
very  large  and  well-stuffed  cocoon  of  a  grey  colour  and  somewhat  difficult  !<• 
unwind  ;  a  strong  ley  of  potash  appears  to  be  the  best  solvent.  The  species  is 
also  abundant  in  Cachar,  Silhet,  and  is  found  also  at  Akydb,  in  Arrakan,  as  well 
aa  In  China. 

29.  Atlacui  Edwardsii,  White  (P.  Z,  S,  1859). — This  species  wss  discovered 
at  Darjiling  and  is  much  darker  in  colour  than  the  other,  and  rather  smaller 
in  size,  bat  nothing  se^ms  to  be  known  of  its  food  and  silk. 

30  Atlacui  Cynthia,  Drary  (Ms.  II,-/.  Gf  2). — Abundant  at  Mussooree, 
feauing  on  various  wild  plants  ;  common  in  China,  where  it  feeds  on  Ailanthui 
glandulota  ;  found  in  Asdm,  Cuchdr,  Sugar  Although  it  is  commonly  reported 
to  be  under  cultivation  in  different  places  ( vide  Co'oncl  Agnew’s  Assam  Report), 
yet  such  is  not  the  case,  the  Altai  us  ricini  being  in  India  invariably  mistaken  for 
It.  Indeed  until  a  few  years  ago.  when  I  pointed  out  the  fact,  Attacui  Cynthia 
was  not  known  to  occur  iu  India,  the  other  species  passing  under  that  name,  as 
the  silk-worms  did  under  that  of  B.  Mori.  Atlacus  Cynthia  haB  been  imported 
Into  France  and  England  and  reared  out  in  the  open  air  on  trees  of  Ailanthui 
glandulota  it  has  likewise  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  Australia,  and  1  believe 
they  have  it  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  difficulties  attending 
the  reeling  of  the  silk  as  there  is  with  all  the  Attaci,  but  nevertheless  the  French 
have  succeeded  in  turning  out  some  very  good  silk  pieces.  In  England  it  is  not 
Quit*  so  highly  thought  of  as  it  once  was.  In  Australia  Mr.  C.  Brady  has 
produced  silk  from  it. 

31.  Attacui  ricini,  Jones  (Trana.  Linn.  Soc.,  1804,  p.  42) — This  is  the  worm 
that  produces  the  silk  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Arindi  silk  (from  arand.  the 
vernacular  name  of  the  castor-oil  plant) ;  it  is  easily  reared  and  feeds  on  the  Caster- 
oil  plant,  liicinus  communis.  The  silk  is  obtained  by  carding.  The  chief  places 
of  cultivation  are  Asam,  Rangpur,  and  Dinajpur,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  not  u' 
Dinapur,  as  stated  in  one  of  Dr.  Bennett’s  reports.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
smaller  quantities  in  other  places.  The  Mckirs  to  the  eastward  possess  a  very 
fine  kind  with  white  silk.  Attacui  ricini  thrives  well  at  Mussooree,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  France,  Algeria,  Malta  and  other  places. 

32.  Attacui  Guerini,  Moore. — Is  known  only  from  a  few  specimens  of  the 
iroth  in  some  museum  in  England,  and  I  am  induced  to  regard  it  as  no  more  than 
an  ill- fed  specimen  of  A.  ricini.  I  have  failed  to  procure  it  from  any  paU  of  the 
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country,  though  I  hero  seen  on  approach  to  it  in  ill-fed  specimens  of  the  former 
in  my  cwn  traya.  Thla  underfeeding  or  abmi-starvation  ia  well  exemplified  in 
some  very  Lilliputian  specimens  of  Actiae  Stine,  received  from  s  gentlemen  who 
reared  it  et  Seram  pur,  near  Calcutta,  where  ho  only  supplied  the  worms  with 
food  twice  a  day  ;  the  moths  are  only  a  quarter  of  the  natural  site.  (Attacneil- 
helica,  Heifer,  occurs  in  Silliet  =  A.  canmingi,  Hutton,  in  the  N.-W.  Himalaya? 
A.  lunula,  Walker,  in  Silhet :  A.  obecurue,  Butler,  in  lachtr). 

S3.  Actiat  Selene,  Hiibner.— Very  common  in  a  wild  state  at  Ifuasooree, 
where  it  feeds  on  the  wild  cherry,  wild  pear,  walnut,  Cedrtle  panieulata,  (?)  Coriaria 
nepaUmt,  and  several  other  forest  treoa  and  shrubs.  It  occurs  also  at  Almora, 
Darjiling,  As&m,  Cachsr,  Beget,  and  at  Serampur,  near  Calcutta.  Mr.  C.  Turn- 
bull  failed  to  reel  silk  from  the  cocoona  sent  down  from  this,  but  it  has  Hu 
reeled,  though  there  ia  not  much  of  it. 

34.  Actiae  Manat,  Doubleday.— Occurs  at  Darjiling  and  la  a  very  large 
species,  but  nothing  has  been  recorded  of  its  habits,  food,  or  produce. 

35.  Acliat  Leto,  Doubleday.— Is  another  Darjiling  species,  the  economy  of 
which  haa  yet  to  be  ascertained.  (Actiae  tinentu,  Walker,  occurs  in  N.  China, 
and  A ,  ignetcem,  Moore,  in  the  Andamans). 

36.  Satumia  pyretorum,  Boisduval. — Occurs  at  Darjiling  and  in  Cacb&r, 
but  nothing  more  ia  known  of  it. 

37.  Saturnia  Grotei,  Moore  (P.  Z.  8.,  1369). — Has  been  found  at  Darjiling 
and  one  or  two  specimens  have  been  captured  at  Muasooree  ;  but  collectors  of 
moths  make  no  inquiries  as  to  economy,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  apecica 
might  as  well  remain  unknown.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  larva  feeds  on 
the  wild-pear  tree  (Pyrus  variolot a). 

38.  Saturnia  Lindia,  Moore. — Of  this  nothing  more  ia  known  than 
that  it  occurred  in  a  collection  made  by  the  late  Captain  J.  L.  Shers  ill,  and  ia 
supposed  to  be  from  Darjiling  or  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  allied  to  Saturnia 
Grotei. 

39.  Saturnia  Cidoea,  Moore.  —  From  Captain  J.  L.  Sherwill's  collection 
also,  and  from  North-Eastern  India,'  but  we  have  no  information  regarding  it. 
From  its  being  closely  allied  to  Saturnia  pyrevorvm,  I  should  be  inclined  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  an  inhabitant  of  Darjiling  or  Cachir. 

40.  Neorie  H'ittoni,  Moore. — Found  by  myself  at  Mussooree  at  about 
6,600  feet  of  elevation,  feeding  on  the  wild-pear  tree.  The  Iarvaa  arc  to  be 
found  in  April.  The  cocoon  ia  an  open  net-work,  and  would  produce  no 
silk. 

41.  Caligula  Simla,  Westwood.— Occurs  at  Simla,  Muasooree,  and  in  Ku- 
maon,  feeding- on  the  walnut,  Salir  babylonica,  wild  pear  tree,  Ac. ;  but  the  cocoon 
is  a  mere  coarse  open  net-work,  through  which  the  pupa  is  visible,  and  yields  no 
silk. 

4*.  Rinaea  Thibeta,  Westwood. — Occurs  at  Musaooree,  where  I  have  taken 
it  on  Andromeda  ovalifolia,  wild  pear,  and  common  quince.  It  occurs  also  In 
Kumaon,  but  the  specific  name  is  a  misnomer,  the  insect  never  approaching 
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Tibet.  Specimen*  wen  taken  oat  of  *  collection  mode  in  Kamaon,  and  became 
the  collector  travelled  Into  Tibet  it  wai  riJiculously  nongh  called  a  Tibetan 
collection,  and  the  apecion  named  accordingly.  The  cocoon  ie  a  coarse  open 
net-work,  through  which  the  larva  i*  visible,  bat  then  la  no  available 
silk. 

43.  Locpa  Katinka,  Westwood.  — A  very  beautiful  yollow  moth  discovered 
originally  in  Asim,  occurring  also,  according  to  my  ideas,  at  Moasooree. 
Mr.  Moore,  however,  considen  mine  as  distinct.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that 
the  cocoon  will  not  yield  silk,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

44.  loepa  tivaliea,  Hutton  — Closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  found  st 
MuMooree  at  about  6,400  feet  and  lower.  It  will  probably  yield  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  silk. 

45.  Lo^a  Miranda,  Atkinson.— Found  by  him  at  Darjiling ;  a  good  and 
handsome  species,  bat  nothing  more  is  recorded  of  it. 

44.  Lotpa  tihkimentit,  Atkinson. — A  very  beautiful  species  found  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  at  Darjiling.  It  may  be  known  from  the  others  by  the  smaller  size, 
and  by  the  wings  being  clouded  with  maroon.  Of  its  economy  nothing  Is 
known.  Three  or  four  other  species  of  this  family  occur  in  Darjiling  and  Silhet, 
bu  t  beyond  their  existence  nothing  is  recorded. 

(The  following  silk-prorluoing  species  also  occur: — Rintca  Znleiha,  Hope,  in 
Sikkim  :  Salaua  Lota,  Westwood,  in  Sikkim :  Rhodhia  new  am,  Moore,  in  Nepil : 
Caliymla  tachara,  Moore,  in  Cachar :  N eor it  Shadulla,  Moore,  in  Yarkand : 
A’corit  Stoiictkana,  Felder,  in  Ladfck:  Satarnia  Anna,  Moore,  in  Sikkim. 

Those  species  which,  like  Act i at  Selene  and  Antheraa  Paphia,  weave  atrong 
compact  cocoons,  perfectly  closed  at  both  ends,  are  furnished  ou  each  ahonlder 
with  a  hard  wing  spar  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  fibres  when  the  moth  is 
ready  to  come  forth  ;  it  may  be  heard  grating  against  the  silk  and  the  point 
may  often  be  seen  protruding.  It  is  common  to  the  genera  Action  and  Anther  eta 
and  was  discovered  by  myaelf.  In  Aitacus,  Neorit,  and  Loepa  the  npper  end  of 
the  cocoon  is  left  open,  the  fibres  pointing  forward,  closely  arranged,  like  the 
fine  wires  of  a  moose-trap.  No  spine  is  needed  in  these  genera.  In  Bomhyx  and 
others,  although  the  cocoona  are  entire,  the  silk  is  loosely  woven,  and  the 
fibres,  being  moistened  by  an  acid  from  the  month,  are  then  easily  separated  by 
the  claws  on  tlic  fore-feet  of  the  moths. 

This  is  about  the  state  and  extent  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  Bombpcida  of 
India  that  there  are  maay  other  species  yet  to  be  discovered  no  naturalist  will 
think  of  denying.  Nature  is  the  book  through  which  the  Alirtxhty  teaches 
man  to  look  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  as  Ilis  works  and  knowledg  are  bound¬ 
less,  so  lias  this  beautifully  illustrated  book  no  end. 

1  There  are  are  two  valuable  papers  published  in  the  J.  Agri-Bort.  Soc.  Cal. 
by  Captain  Hutton  in  1844:  (I)  “On  the  reversion  and  Kestoratiou  of  the  Silk¬ 
worm,  Part  I.;  and  (II.)  Fart  II.,  with  distinctive  characters  of  silk-producing 
hombyeida  "  both  these  are  too  long  for  reproduction  hefe. 
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The  following  communication  regarding  certain  experiments 
made  by  Captain  Hutton1  with  the  Japan 

Kiperiment*  with  the  BiHt_WOrin  also  deserve  reproduction  here. 
Japan  allk-worm.  1 

He  writes  that  he  received  the  eggs  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  they  were  just  beginning  to  hatch. 
This  process  went  on  very  irregularly  for  many  days,  showing  that 
the  worms  were  not  in  a  healthy  state.  He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  When  A  rat  hatched  the  worms  had  the  head  and  prolega  ahining  jet  b'aek,  the 
anterior  aegment  ashy  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  as  usual  covered  with  Small 
tnfta  of  ahort  hair  of  a  pale  brown.  After  the  aocond  moult  the  worm  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  appearance  of  the  little  China  monthly  worm  ( B .  simeneit)  known  in 
Bengal  aa  the  1  Slna  or  China  ■*  the  markings  and  smallnesa  of  the  worm  being  in 
some  Instances  quite  those  of  that  specie*,  while  others  of  the  same  age  appeared 
much  larger  and  very  much  resembled  the  worms  of  B.  Mori  or  B.  textor,  being  of 
a  sickly  white  with  the  usual  semilunar  spots  on  the  back.  Like  the  woripa  of 
B.  fis.iuit,  however,  they  grew  very  slowly  until  the  last  stage,  when  the  increase 
in  size  waa  rapid  and  the  worms  bore  all  the  appearance  of  a  hara  pulu  or  a  dwarf, 
B.  Mori  being  at  maturity  about  21  inches  long,  which  is  the  size  to  trhich  B.  tutor 
attains  at  Muasooree.  Fora  long  time  I  waa  sorely  puzzled  to  make  out  what  the 
worm  could  bo,  for  the  variety  iu  the  marking  of  different  Individuals  was  so  great 
and  ao  often  changing  at  the  time  of  moulting  that  I  began  to  think  the  worm 
must  be  distinct  from  any  known  species,  until  suddenly  the  mists  of  doubt  were 
entirely  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  a  black  worm  in  all  respects  identical  with 
those  of  my  reverted  B.  Mori.  From  that  moment  i  began  to  see  my  way,  and 
when  at  length  on  the  2nd  of  May,  juat  26  daya  after  hatching,  the  worm*  began 
tq  spin  their  cocoons  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  worm,  about  which  the 
French  have  gone  mad,  and  the  silk-cultivating  world  has  made  such  a  fast,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  hybrid  or  cross  between  the  true  sickly  B.  Mori  and  the  little 
monthly  B.  tinensit  or  ‘  Slna.’ 

According  to  the  labels  attached  to  the  wooden  tubes  in  which  the  egga  arrived 
one  hatch  should  have  produced  *  wh  it  e  ’cocoons,  and  the  other  ‘green yet  both 
have  span  them  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  all  are  of  a  pale  tulphur  yellow, 
except  that  of  the  solitary  black  worm,  which  la  decidedly  as  to  size  nml  colour  an 
undersized  specimen  of  B.  Mori  of  Kashmir  and  China.  The  moths,  which  came 
out  on  the  19th  May.  are  min'aturcs  of  the  pale  unhea'thy  specimens  of  B.  Mori, 
being  ashy  white  with  a  faint  transverse  brown  line  on  the  upper  wing.  I  have 
preserved  some  of  the  eggs  wherewith  to  carry  on  my  observations,  and  ascertain 
whether  eventually  the  cross  will  wear  out  as  in  other  instances,  and  the  worms 
revert  to  the  annual  B.  Mori.  Further  than  this  I  do  not  consider  the  worm 
worth  cultivating  as  the  uncrossed  races  from  which  it  is  derived  are  to  the  full 
as  good  or  even  better  in  every  respect,  for  the  B.  Mori  can  only  be  deteriorated 
by  such  a  cross.  I  have  long  known  these  cocoons,  having  received  specimen* 
both  from  Mr.  Moore  of  the  E.  I.  Museum  and  from  M.  Gucrin-Menevillc  A-itk  a 
request  to  mention  to  what  species  .  tliey  belonged ;  I  decided  that  tliey  were 
the  produce  of  B,  tinemitt,  but  w  ithout  any  idea  then  that  the  worm  had  been 
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croaked.  In  the  colour  ind  aizt  of  theae  cocoooa  we  recognise  Ihelnffuenoe  of  the 
•mall  polyvoltlne  B.  lineuii,  and  in  the  aliape  and  texture  the  Influence  of  Bom- 
bj/M  Mori.  Aa  to  the  univoltinc-poly  voltine  character  of  the  worms,  all  will 
depend  upou  climate,  and  the  degree  of  influence  exercised  oxer  individual  worrua 
or  moths  by  the  species  from  which  they  apring,  and  no  purchaser  of  eggs  in 
Japan,  China  or  elsewhere  can  ever  be  certain  that  he  liaa  secured  a  batch  of 
cither  univoltine,  bivoltlne  or  polyvoltlne  worms,  because  all  experiments 
hitherto  tried  in  the  crossing  of  the  various  specie*  of  silkworms  have  invari¬ 
ably  shown  that  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  species.  I  found  this  to  be  the  case  In  my  own  export  enls  in  cross 
ing  8.  Mori  of  Kashmir  with  B.  Cm  si,  the  NUtri  of  Bengal.  A  cross  between 
a  univoltine  and  a  polyvoltlne  species  will  produce  eggs  some  of  which  will  be 
polyvoltinc  for  a  time,  others  will  be  bi-or  tri-voltine,  but  the  majority  (unless 
in  a  hot  climate)  will  revert  at  once  to  univoltines  or  annuals.  Climate  or  tem¬ 
perature,  ss  I  long  since  remarked,  will  influence  the  colour  of  the  cocoons,  aud 
this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  '  w kite ’  and  '  press  ’  cocoons  my 
Japanese  worms  have  all  produced  sulphur  yellow  cocoons. ’* 

SERICULTURE 

la  1856,  Captain  Hutton  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government 
Captain  Hutton's  expert-  the  existence  of  several  species  of  silk-pro- 

ducing  moths  in  Mussooree  and  the  Debra 
Dun,  and  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
they  would  submit  to  domestication  like  the  silk-moth  ( Bombyx 
Mori)  of  China.  His  proposals  were  accepted,  and  in  1858  a  grant 
was  made  to  carry  them  out.  In  1859,  Captain  Hutton  reported 
that  the  wild  mulberry  tree  was  unfitted  by  slowness  of  growth  for 
extended  operations  and  that  the  quick-growing  Chinese  plant  was 
not  attractive  to  the  Bombyx  Huttoni,  the  subjeot  of  his  experi¬ 
ment.  Further,  that  the  worms  of  this  species,  vere  irreclaimahly 
wild  even  when  crossed  with  other  species  and  therefore  that  the 
experiment  had  failed  both  as  regards  the  insect  and  the  tree.  He 
■bowed,  however,  that  the  climate  was  admirably  adapted  for 
sericulture  and  advocated  further  attempts  with  other  silk-produc¬ 
ing  moths  and  other  trees.  The  grant  was,  however,  withdrawn 
and  sericultural  experiments  were  left  to  individual  effort  for  some 
time.  In  1850,  the  Chinese  mulberry  ( Morus  chinensis)  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Jameson,  and  subsequently  propagated  in  the 
Dhn,  where  it  throve  luxuriantly,  as  well  as  a  variety  known  as  Jlf. 
multicaul  is,  both  of  which  are  eminently  suited  for  silk-worm 
breeding.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  alba  though. 
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according1  to  Mr.  Duthie,  it  uow  varies  much  from  the  great  shrub 
described  under  that  name. 

In  1867,  Captain  Murray  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
with  seed  imported  from  Bengal  and  obtained  good  returns  in 
quality  and  quantity.  In  the  meantime  the  Government  gardens 
had  distributed  cuttings  and  plants  of  the  better  kinds  of  mul¬ 
berries  to  all  who  desired  to  propagate  them,  but  nothing  of 
importance  was  undertaken  and  sericulture  remained  in  the  purely 
experimental  stage  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  until  1874, 
when  Mr.  H.  Ross  commenced  a  plantation  of  mulberries  on  a  large 
scale  at  Ambiw&la  in  the  Dun. 

By  the  end  of  1876  Mr.  Ross  hod  twenty  acres  of  young  trees 
not  old  enough  to  produce  any  leaf  and  100 
Mr.  Roms  expe  old  trees  fully  grown.  He  procured  silkworm 

seed  from  Japan  and  Kashmir,  but  during  his  absence  the  trees 
were  allowed  to  die,  and  the  seed  was  neglected.  None  of  that 
procured  from  Kashmir  hatched  and  not  much  of  the  Japan  seed 
and  altogether  only  about  481b.  of  cocoons  were  produced  and 
about  five  to  six  ounces  of  seed,  a  good  deal  of  which  died  from 
want  of  care.  The  proceedings  of  the  year  1876-77  were  equally 
unsatisfactory,  and  but  little  progress  was  made.  The  report  for 
1877-78  is  another  record  of  failure,  but  the  carelessness  and  neglect 
which  were  marked  features  in  the  operations  of  the  previous  year 
are  wanting  on  the  present  occasion.  The  experiment  was  through¬ 
out  the  year  under  the,  personal  management  of  Mr.  Ross,  whose 

•Mr.  Dnthie  writes: — "The  plant  ( M ,  mmllicamlit )  according  to  Bureau  (De 
Candolle’s  Prod  rooms,  Pt.  XVII.,  p.  344)  is  given  as  one  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  M.  alba.  He  mentions  that  it  is  cultivated  iu  S.  China,  where  it  ib  considered 
to  be  the  best  kind  for  rearing  silkworms.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  At. 
nultieaulu  of  N.  India,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  is  a  very  different 
plant  now  to  the  one  known  under  this  name  both  In  Europe  and  China  M.  Bureau 
describes  the  leaves  of  tbe  Chinese  plsnt  as  being  very  large,  end  gives,  as  a 
synonym,  M.  ckineiuii,  s  variety  which  whs  introduced  by  Or.  Jameson  from 
China  many  years  ago.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  certainly  very  different  in 
appearance  from  those  of  the  variety  known  tn  the  Dun  as  At.  multicamli *,  whioh 
b«s  small  thin  leaves.  It  also  differs  in  its  behaviour  under  cultivation.  The 
M.  mulu'canlis  of  the  D6t»  will  grow  easily  in  any  kind  of  soil,  whereas  the  Af. 
ekintmit  requires  a  great  deni  of  core.  The  effect  of  cultivation  and  climate  on 
the  many  varieties  of  mulberry  which  have  been  grown,  either  for'the  production 
of  fruit  or  for  the  supply  of  leaves  as  silkworm  food,  here  added  very  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  botanies!  discrimination.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  with 
all  such  plants  whose  cnltivation  has  extended  from  very  early  periods.  Tho 
characters  of  the  original  become  in  time  obliterated  or  mingled  with  those  of 
the  several  varieties  which  have  been  produced  from  the  iudigeuous  species. 
Mi.  multicamlit  was  in  leaf  on  the  17th  January  (1M0),  just  a  fortnight  before 
my  other  kiud  in  the  garden.” 
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Attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  And  interest  in  its 
success  was  undoubted.  Nevertheless,  both  worms  and  eggs 
(ailed  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  the  final  outturn  was  very 
small,  and  a  few  villagers  to  whom  worms  were  given  succeeded 
in  rearing  much  larger  cocoons  than  any  that  were  produced  on 
the  Government  plantations.  The  records  of  the  experiment 
had  not  been  kept  in  sufficient  detail  and  no  data  were  available 
from  which  any  lessons  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  future  guid¬ 
ance  could  be  drawn.  The  eggs  had  been  kept  in  Mussooree  from 
May  to  January  each  year  to  prevent  their  hatching  during  the 
hot-weather  and  rains,  when  tho  climatic  influences  were  unfavour¬ 
able,  and  much  was  expected  from  the  operations  of  1878-79  to 
settle  many  of  the  questions  of  detail.  The  season  was,  however, 
an  exceptionally  unfavourable  one.  Mild  weather,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  February  caused  the  mulberry  to  shoot  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  customary  and  induced  the  growers  to  bring 
down  the  seed  from  Mussooree  for  hatching  at  an  earlier  date  than 
usual.  No  sooner  had  the  young  caterpillars  appeared  than  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  cold  frosty  days  cut  the  mulberry  shoots  back  and  left 
the  grubs  with  insufficient  nourishment,  resulting  in  small  cocoons 
of  inferior  quality.  The  worm  was  not  killed  at  once  when  the 
cocoon  was  fully  formed,  but  was  allowed  to  partly  cut  its  way 
through  before  being  destroyed ;  and  even  then  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  dry  the  cocoons  and  the  worm  was  allowed  to  decompose 
within  and  stain  the  fibre.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks, 
the  report  on  the  small  quantity  of  silk  produced  waB  that  it  was 
Superior  to  Bengal  qualities  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  local 
supplies.  The  representative  of  a  Bradford  firm  of  silk  merchants 
Present  state  of  the  ex-  interested  himself  very  much  in  these  expe- 
periment.  riments,  and  in  1879-80  took  over  their 

supervision,  the  financial  responsibility  remaining  with  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  results  were  encouraging  :  over  fourteen  maunds  of 
cocoons  were  brought  in  by  private  rearers,  and  though  the  quality 
was  not  first  class,  they  gave  promise  of  ultimate  success.  During 
1880-81,  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  supervision  remained  in 
the  same  hands  and  arrangements  were  made  for  handing  over  the 
Government  sericultural  establishment  and  a  considerable  area 
for  mulberry  plantations.  A  scheme  was  also  under  consideration 
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for  the  establishment  of  mulberry  plantations  at  intervals  along  the 
slopes  of  the  HimAlaya  for  the  purpose  of  cottage-rearing.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  in  the  matter  of  Beed,  and  this 
can  only  be  overcome  by  prohibiting  the  rearing  of  eeed  by  vil¬ 
lagers,  as  the  worms  raised  from  this  seed  are  invariably  diseased 
and  the  silk  suffers  accordingly.  It  would  appear  that  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  necessary  in  other  countries  also.  An  expert  writes 
(18«0) : — 

“  In  every  country  without  exception  the  disease  hu  crept  in  where 
cottagers  have  been  allowed  to  rear  seed.  The  industry  has  been  ruined  by 
it  in  Asia  Minor  first,  then  in  Europe  (Italy,  then  France);  and  as  each  country’s 
stock  became  effete  and  diseased,  it  had  to  import  seed  st  great  expense,  and 
commenced  a  drain  from  another  country,  which  in  turn  gave  the  fatal  impolse 
to  seed  production  in  the  new  country  with  the  usual  result,  that,  io  hastening  to 
become  rich  rapidly,  the  people  took  to  breeding  from  inferior  cocoons,  instead 
of  following  their  old  habits  of  careful  selection,  with  the  consequence  of 
deterioration  and  then  disease  amongst  their  stock.  Thus  Italy  commenced  a 
drain  from  Japan  long  ago,  and  as  Japsn  stock  required  renewing  yearly  in  Italy 
(as  it  would  not  acclimatise,  i.e.,  deteriorated  yearly  till  it  was  of  little  or  no  nse 
after  the  third  year  in  Italy),  this  proved  a  constant  drain  sod  great  source  of 
revenue  to  Japan.  Then  came  the  failure  in  France,  and  once  disesae  creeps  in 
where  the  cottagers  are  allowed  to  breed  and  sell  seed  amongti  tkmttlou,  it  only 
takes  about  five  years  to  ruin  a  country.  Thus  France  became  mined  so  far  aa 
stock  goes,  and  the  industry  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  as  I  saw  last  year  when 
visiting  the  silk  districts  in  the  south  of  France.  An  increased  drain  came  on 
Japan;  the  Japanese  found  greater  profit  in  breeding  seed — faults  in  which  are 
so  diffl  cult  to  discover— to  growing  and  reeling  silk,  which  latter  can  be  so  much 
Letter  judged  on  its  merits,  They  got  careless  and  greedy,  and  the  usnal  result 
followed  ;  they  have  now  had  the  disease  amongst  them  in  Japan  for  I  believe 
about  six  years,  and  the  old  confidence  in  Japanese  seed  is  gone.  Thus  virtually 
all  the  seed  markets  are  spoilt,  os  we  know  to  our  cost,  ns  all  our  imported  seed 
this  past  season  was  more  or  less  diseased,  and  we  have  lost  over  Be.  7,000  in 
bad  seed,  besides  losing  the  season.  To  bring  the  importance  of  the  question 
nearer  home,  the  old  indigenous  Panjdb  cocoon  is  excellent.  Mr.  Halsey, 
as  an  experiment,  imported  a  few  Italian  eggs  into  the  Panjab  some  6ix 
or  seven  years  ago,  till  when  the  disease  was  unknown.  These  Italian  eggs 
brought  the  disease,  and  now  the  indigenous  race  is  mined,  and  has  fAiled  four 
years  runniug.  We  have  over  Ri.  6,000  out  in  advances  this  year  to  rearers 
in  the  Panjab  uuworked  off  owiDg  to  the  failure  again  this  year.  There  is 
more  iu  this  still,  as  the  natives  will  not  throw  away  their  old  seed  ;  and  if  we 
give  them  new  good  seed,  they  will  keep  the  two  together  and  spread  the 
disease  amongst  our  new  stock,  and  ruin  us  with  yearly  importing  expenses,  did 
we  not  keep  a  special  reariug  establishment  out  here,  or  else  hare  plantations 
of  our  own  iu  the  Paujsb,  ou  which  wu  could  keep  some  check  on  the  seed 
used.” 
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The  only  measures  for  preventing  the  rearing  and  distribotion 
of  cottage-reared  seed  that  have  yet  been  proposed  are  that  clauses 
should  be  entered  in  the  contract  with  the  rearers  that  they  should, 
under  a  penalty,  bring  in  all  the  green  seed-cocoons  to  the  central 
stations  to  be  destroyed  there,  and  that  they  should  rear  no  other  seed 
than  that  distributed  to  them.  The  future  of  the  silk  industry  is 
now  in  good  hands,  and  so  far  as  skill,  experience  and  capital  can 
conduce  to  arriving  at  success,  the  conditions  exist.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  not  repay  a  European  to  conduct  the  rear¬ 
ing  process  himself,  but  it  will  give  the  weaker  members  of  the 
agricultural  classes  full  and  remunerative  employment,  and  the 
European  will  find  his  place  in  supervising  the  cottage  opera¬ 
tions,  supplying  seed,  collecting,  sorting  and  disposing  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  increasing  and  tending. the  mulberry  plantations. 

The  tribes  Noctues,  Pseudo-deltoides,  Deltoides ,  Pyrales ,  Geome¬ 
tres ,  Crambices ,  Tortrices  and  Tmeines  are  all  represented  in  the 
Him&laya.  The  last  three  tribes  have  been  but  Imperfectly  worked  and 
the  microlepidoptera  of  India  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown  to 
science.  For  beauty  of  colouring  and  for  economic  study  the  Tmeines 
yield  to  none.  As  observed  by  a  distinguished  naturalist,  “  the  wings 
frequently  combine  with  extreme  beauty  of  colouring  the  most 
brilliant  little  stripes  and  masses  of  shining  silver  and  burnished 
gold  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  a  most  radiant  richness. 
This  lustrous  aspect  of  many  species  is  but  a  poor  recompense  for 
the  injury  which  we  receive  from  many  more  while  in  the  larva 
state.  These  clothe  themselves  at  our  expense  in  the  warmest 
woollen  garments  which  they  traverse  in  all  directions,  leaving 
behind  a  gnawed  and  well-worn  path  so  thin  and  bare  as  to  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressure.  They  also  destroy  furs,  hair,  feathers  and 
many  other  articles  of  domestic  economy  and  are  the  exterminating 
pests  of  zoological  museums.”  The  sugar-cane  is  attacked  by  a 
borer  in  the  Maurities  and  West  Indies  identified  as  the  caterpillar 
of  Phalana  saceharalis ,  Fabr.  (=  Diatrcea  sacchari,  Guilding)  and  the 
same  or  an  allied  species  occurs  in  Rohilkhand.  Our  grain  is  also 
liable  to  great  damages  from  moths,  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
the  cotton  suffers  from  the  ravages  of  a  small  species  ( Depressaria 
gossypiella)  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  germen  at  the  time  of 
flowering  and  the  larva  feeds  on  the  cotton  seeds  until  the  pod  is 
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ready  to  burst,  a  little  previous  to  which  it  opens  a  round  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  pod  through  which  it  descends  to  the  ground,  and 
burrows  into  it  about  an  inch,  and  there  assumes  the  pupa  state. 
The  perfect  insect  is  dark  fuscous  brown,  the  head  and  (borax 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour  :  fore-wings  with  an  undefined  round 
blackish  spot  on  the  disk  a  little  above  the  centre  of  a  fasVia  of  the 
same  colour,  crossing  the  wings  a  little  above  the  apex,  which  itself 
is  black  :  under-wings  silvery  grey,  darker  towards  the  hinder 
margin.  The  only  way  to  arrest  its  ravages  is  to  dig  the  soil 
slightly  around  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  either  collect  it  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  and  burn  it  or  collect  the  pupae  ahd  burn  them  or 
apply  u  caustic  solution  of  lime.  Space  and  time  do  not  allow  us 
to  note  the  many  species  useful  to  man  or  destructive  of  man’s 
labours,  and  we  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  of 
the  many  labourers  in  this  field  of  Natural  History  will  give  ns  a 
series  of  manuals  fitted  for  the  systematist  and  the  economical  ob¬ 
server.  Every  county  in  England  has  an  almost  complete  list,  but 
there  is  not  even  an  attempt  at  one  yet  for  any  order  of  the  insect 
fauna  of  India. 

Ueferentet. 

Papillons  erotiques,  &c.,  by  P.  Cramer,  with  supplement  by  Stoll,  Utrecht, 
1775-82.  In  Latin  and  Dutch,  with  coloured  plates,  and  giving  the  type  of  many 
Indian  species. 

Cntalogus  systematicus  ad  Cramerum,  by  H.  Verloren.  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1837. 

Sammlung  exotiacher  Schmetterlinge  of  J.  Hiibner  :  ed.  Gayer.  Augsburg, 
1806-41  :  contaius  uumerous  Indian  genera. 

Species  general  dee  Lcpidoptdres,  by  Bnisduvnl  and  Guenfe  :  Rhopal ochres, 
Paris,  1836  :  Noctuelites,  by  Gueuee,  1862:  Deltoides  et  Pyralitea,  1854,  and 
Uranides  et  Phaleniles,  1857. 

British  Museum  lists,  by  Gray  and  'Valker  '•  1854  onwards. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  insects  contained  in  the  If  naeuoa 
of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.,  illustrated  by  coloured  figures  of  new  species  and  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  Indian  Lepidoptere,  by  T.  Horsfleld,  M.  D.,»  London,  1828 
(Part  I.  only  published). 

A  catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  insect*  in  the  Museam  of  the  H.  E.  L  C.» 
by  T.  Horsfleld  and  F.  Moore.  London,  1857  (2  vols.  only  published). 

The,  Lepidopterous  insects  of  Ncpil,  by  Dr.  Gray.  London,  *846. 

The  genera  of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  comprising  their  generic  oharactere, 
a  notice  of  their  habits  and  transformations,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  apeciee  of 
each  genus,  by  E.  Doubleday  and  J.  O.  W estwood.  Loudon,  1846-62. 
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Kollar’s  liaft  of  Lepidopteroua  insects  in  Biigel’a  Kaschmir,  1844. 

▲  list  of  Lepidopteroua  inaecta  collected  in  the  N.-W.  Hloitliji  by  Captain 
Lang,  R.  E  ,  by  Mr.  F.  Moore,  true.  Zool.  Soc.,  1885. 

A  liat  of  the  same  collected  in  the  Bengal  Preaidency  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bussell, 
B.C.S.,  Mr.  W.  8.  Atkinaon,  and  Captain  J.  Lind  Sherwill,  by  the  aame.  lb  id. 
December,  1865,  and  January  and  May,  1867,  p.  4f,  611. 

Deacription  of  new  Lepidopteroua  inaecta  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
W.  8.  Atkinaon,  by  Hewitaon  and  Moore  Calcutta,  1879-88. 

The  following  amongst  othera  contain  deacrlptiona  of  Indian  apeclea : — 
Butler,  A . — Lepidop term  Exotica  :  Illuatrationa  of  typical  apecimena  of  Indian 
Hcterooera,  Brit.  Mua.  Part  r.  -.  Ciatula  Entomologies:  P.  Z.  8., 
1868,1).  876:  1867,  p.  St,  716  :  1868,  p.  891,  699  :  1870,  p.  794  : 
1871,  p.  869,  516,  586:  1879,  p.  96:  1874,  p.  974:  1875,  p  .  3, 
939,891,611  :  1876,  p.  136,908:  1880,  p.  147,  403:  1881,  p. 
602.  Trana.  X.,  511  :  bealdea  nomeroua  papera  in  the  Trana. 
Linn.  Soc.,  Trana.  Ent.  Soc.,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  and  Ann.  Mag, 
N.  H.,  3rd  Ser.,  XVI.,  398  i  XIX ,  49,  51,  161  :  XX.  917,  399  : 
Ibid,  5th  3er.,  V  ,  321. 

Moore ,  F.— P.  Z.  S.,  1879,  p.  665  :  1874,  p.  964,  565:  1877,  p.  680:  1878, 
p  4,668,  891  :  1879,  p.  136,  387:  1881,  p.  326:  Trana.  XI., 
63:  bealdea  papera  Id  An.  Mag.  N.  H.,  4th  Ber.,  XX.,  43,  339  : 
5th  Scr.,  I.,  997  :  Trana.  Ent.  Soc.,  1879,  p.  9  :  1880,  p.  165  : 
Ent.  Month.  Mag.  and  the  Lepidoptera  of  Ceylon.  London, 
1881. 

Lang. — Ent.  Month.  Mag.  IV.  947  and  1868,  p.  36/ 

Wood  Maeon  and  it  Niciville. — J.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  XLVII.  ii.  175  :  L.  ii.  et  ttq. 
The  dlnrnal  Lepidoptera  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  by  Captain  G.  F.  Mar* 
ahall,  R.E.,  and  L  de  Niclrille.  Calcutta,  1882. 

Types  of  Lepidoptera-Heterocera  in  the  British  Museum,  pta.  1 — 6,  1881. 
Handbook  of  Indian  Silka  at  South  Kensington,  by  Wardle,  1881. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Bhopalocera. 

Am  submontane  tract  including  Tarai,  Bhabar,  and  Dima. 

Bb  outer  Himilaya. 

Cbb  upper  rallaya  to  war  da  and  beyond  the  anowa. 

Family  Nymphalidce. 

Danaia,  Latr. — Philomela,  Zink.,  B  :  Tytia,  Gray,  B,  Sept- 
Oct. 

Radena,  Moore — similis,  Linn.,  B. 

Tiramala,  Moore — Limniacse,  Linn.  A  :  septentrionia,  Butler, 
A. 
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Salatora,  Moore — Genutia,  A  B  ;  chrysippns,  A,  Cramer  :  do* 
rippos,  A,  King. 

Paralitica,  Moore — Aglea,  A  B,  Cramer. 

Eupljea,  Fabr. — Core,  Cramer ,  A  :  vermiculata,  Butler ,  B  : 

Deione,  West.,  B  :  Phaenareta,  Sc  hull.,  B, 
rare  :  splendens,  Butler,  Kili  Kumaon,  B. 

Zophoessa,  Westwood. —  Yama,  Moore,  B. 

Melanitis,  FaLriciua. — Leda,  Linn. :  Banksia,  Fabr.  :  Asvra, 
Bela,  Moore,  A,  B:  Constantia,  Cramer,  B. 

Neope,  Butler. — Palaha,  B.,  Moore, 

Lethe,  Htibner — Europa,  Fabr.,  B :  Dyrta,  Felder,  B  :  Rohria, 
Fabr,  B  :  Verma,  Kollar,  B  :  Sidonis,  Hetoit- 
eon,  B:  Hyrania,  Kollar ,  B:  Visrava, 
Moore,  B. 

Orinoma,  Gray. — Damaris,  Gray  :  wooded  lowlands. 

Erebia,  Balm. — Kalinda,  B,  0,  Moore. 

Callerebia,  Butler — Scanda,  Annada,  Nirmala,  B,  C,  Moore: 
hybrida,  B,  Butler. 

Rhaphicera,  Butler — satricus,  Doub.  et  Hew.,  wooded  hills  be¬ 
yond  Almora. 

Satyrus,  Latr. — Maerula,  Felder,  C,  rare :  S chakra,  Kollar,  B : 
Menava,  Moore,  C,  rare. 

Epinephile,  H&bnei' — pulchella  (=Neoza,  Lang),  C:  pulchra, 
Felder ,  C  :  Davendra,  C ;  Cheena,  C, 
Moore  :  goolmurga,  Maiza,  rare,  Baspa  val¬ 
ley,  Lang. 

Aulocera,  Butler.  —  Saraswati,  B,  in  rains;  Padma,  Brin  rains, 
Kollar :  Brahininus,  Blanchard ,  B,  common: 
Weranga,  Lang,  C,  rare  :  Baldiva,  Moore, 
C.  :  Hiibneri,  Felder,  C. 

Calysisme,  Moore. — Drusia,  Cramer ,  B  :  Blasius,  A,  B. ;  Per¬ 
seus,  B,  Fabr.;  Visala,  B,  Moore. 

Orsotriaena,  Wattengren. — Mandata,  A,  B;  Runeka,  B,  Moore : 

Medus,  B,,  Fabr. 

Bamanta,  Moore. — Nicotia,  Hew.,  A,  B:  Nala,  Felder,  B: 
Lepcha,  B,  Moore. 
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Rohana,  Moore. — Parisatis,  C,  rare,  (Collar. 

Yphthima,  Hubner. — Narcda,  (Collar ,  B:  ordinata,  1 Sutler,  B, 
Philomela,  Joh.  B:  Sakra,  Nikaea,  Hyagriva, 
Moore ,  B :  Methora,  Hewitson ,  B,  rare: 
Hubner  Kirby ,  B,  all  in  rains. 

Elymnias,  Hubner. — undularis,  Drwy,  A,  rare  in  B  :  leuco- 
cyma,  Godart ,  rare,  in  K41i  Kumaon. 

Pareba,  Doubl. — Vesta.  Fabriciua,  A. 

Telchinia,  Doubl. — Viol®,  Fabriciua ,  A. 

Messaras,  Drury. — erymanthis,  Drury ,  A,  B. 

Atella,  Doubleday. — Phalanta,  Drury  A,  B:  Egista,  Cramer,  B. 

Argynnis,  Fabr. — Childreni,  Gray ,  B  :  Niphe,  Cramer ,  B,  com¬ 
mon  :  Clara,  Blanch.,  B,  rare  :  rudra,  B, 
rare;  Kamala,  C,  rare;  Jainadeva,  C,  rare, 
Moore:  Lathonia,  Linn.,  B  common. 

Melit®a,  Fabr. — Sindura,  C,  very  rare  :  Balbita,  C,  Moore. 

Symbrenthia,  Hubner. — Hyppocla,  Cramer,  B,  in  forest ;  Hyp- 

selis,  Godart,  B:  Hysudra,  B,  rare,  Moore. 

Vanessa,  Fabr.—  Canace,  B,  in  forest;  urtic®,  Linn.,  A,  B, 

very  common  :  xanthomela  s,  Esp.,  B,  C, 
rare  :  Rizana,  C,  Moore. 

Pyrameis,  Hubner. — indica,  Herbst,  B :  Cardui,  Linn,,  A,  B,  C, 

very  common. 

Grapta,  Kirby — agnicula,  B,  Moore:  C.-album,  B,  Linn. 

Junonia,  Hubner. — Lemonias,  A  ;  Orythia,  A?  Asterie,  A  ;  Al- 

A  ;  Linn.:  Hierta,  Fabr.,  A:  all 
occasionally  in  low  valleys  in  hills  before 
rains. 

Precis,  Hubner. — Ida,  Cramer,  B,  common  in  rains :  Iphita,  A, 

Cramer;  Laomedia,  A,  Linn. 

Pseudergolis,  Felder. — "Wedah  (Hara),  Kollar,  B,  common  in 

rains. 

Kalliina,  Westwood .— Atkinsoni,  Ramsayi,  Buckleyi,  Boisduvali, 

Huttoni,  Moore. 

Ergolis,  Boisduval. — -Ariadne,  Linn.,  A,  rare  ;  B,  common. 
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Cyrestis,  Boxsduval. — Thyodamus,  Boxed.,  B,  oommon,  Jane  : 

Riga,  Do.  et  Hew  ,  B,  rare,  KAli  Kuraaon. 
Hestina,  Westwood. — Nama,  Doubly  B,  rare  :  Mena,  Moore  (?), 

B,  rare  :  persitnilis,  West.,  B,  common. 
Euripus,  Westwood. — Halitherses,  Don.  et  Hew.,  B  :  consimilis, 

West.,  B,  rare. 

Parthenos,  Hcbner. — Gambrisms,  Fair.,  B,  rare  T 
Moduza,  Moore. — Procris,  Cramer. 

Limenitia,  Fabr. — Ligyee,  B,  Hew :  Trivena,  Danava,  B,  Moore : 

Daraxa,  Doubt.,  rare. 

Rahinda,  Moore. — Hordonia,  Stoll. 

Neptis,  Fabr. — Manasa,  B;  Ananta,  B,  rains;  Emodes,  B,  rare; 

Narayana,  B  ;  Zaida,  B  ;  Amba,  B  ;  Vi- 
kasi,  B  ;  Soma,  B  ;  Ophiana,  B  ;  Nandina. 

A,  B  ;  Aceris,  A,  B  ;  Jamba,  B,  C ;  Astola, 
B  ;  Mahendra,  B  ;  Cartioa,  B,  Moore : 
Magadha,  Felder ,  B,  0. 

Athyma,  West. — Leucothoe,  Linn.,  A,  rare  ;  B,  oommon:  Nefte. 

Cramer,  B,  Kali  valley:  opalina,  l Collar ,  B: 
Bahula,  B,  rare  ;  Cama,  B  ;  Mahesa,  B  ; 
As ura,  B,  rare ;  Moore :  Inara,  Do.  et  Hew., 

B,  rare  :  selenophora,  B  ;  Sankara,  B,  C, 
rare,  Kollar. 

Edthalia,  Htibner. — Lnbentina,  Cramer ,  B,  rare,  Kili  valley  : 

Doabledayii,  Gray,  B  :  Sahadeva,  B,  rare; 
Darga,  B,  not  common  ;  Garada,  B,  rare ; 
Jahnn,  B,  rare  ;  Kesava,  B,  rare  ;  Moore : 
Lepidea,  Butler ,  B,  rare  :  Appiades,  Men., 
B,  rare,  Kali :  Somadeva,  Felder,  rare :  all 
are  rare  and  difficult  to  capture. 

Apatara,  Fabr. — Bolina,  Blisippus,  Linn.,  A  :  diebroa,  Kollar, 

B  :  Namouna,  Doubleday,  B,  lare. 

Dichorragia,  Butler. — Nesimachus,  Boisduval,  B,  not  uncom¬ 
mon. 

Dilipa,  Moore. — Morgiana,  West.,  B,  C,  not  uncommon  ir 

forests. 
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Charaxes,  Ochs. — Athamas,  Drury,  B  :  Eudamippns,  Doubt., 

B,  rare:  Polyxena,  Cramer ,  B,  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  very  variable. 

Family  LemoniidcB. 

Libytbea,  Fabr. — Myrrha,  Qodart,  B,  in  forest :  Lepita,  Moore , 

B,  rarer. 

Dodona,  Hewitscn.— Durga,  Kollar ,  B,  common  :  Egeon,  Dou.  et 

Hew.,  B,  rare:  Onida,  Moore ,  B,  common: 
Eugenes,  Bates ,  B,  rare. 

Zemeros,  Boisduval. — Flegyas,  Cramer,  B,  rare. 

Abisara,  Felder. — Fylla,  Dou.  et  Hew.,  B,  rare  :  Echeria,  Stoll , 
B,  rare  :  both  near  water  in  rains. 

Family  Lyccenida. 

Miletus,  Habner. — Symethus,  Cramer,  A :  Drnmila,  Moore,  A,  a 

straggler. 

Curetis,  Habner. — Thetys,  A,  Drury :  Bulis,  B.  Dou.  et  Hew.; 
dentata,  stigmata,  B,  Moore. 

Cyaniris,  Moore. — Akasa,  B,  Horsfield. 

Chilades,  Moore.—  V arunana,  A,  Moore:  Putli,  B,  Kollar, 

Zizera,  Moore. — Karsandra,  A,  Moore . 

Tarucus,  Moore. — Theophrastus,  A,  B  ;  Plinius,  A,  Fabr. :  Nara, 
B,  C,  rare,  Kollar. 

Castalius,  Moore. — Rosimon,  A,  B,  Fabr., 

Catochrysops,  Boisd. — Strabo,  A  ;  Cnejus,  A,  B,  Fabr.:  Pan- 
dava,  A,  Horsfield :  contracta,  B,  Butler. 

Polyommatus,  Latt. — Baeticus,  A,  Linn  :  pseuderos,  B  ;  dilectus, 
B  ;  Chandala,  A,  B  ;  Kasmira,  B  ;  albocae- 
ruleus,  B,  Moore. 

Lampidcs,  Habner. — iElianus,  B,  Fabr. :  Elpis,  B,  Godart :  Di- 
pora,  B,  Moore. 

Talicada,  Moore. — (Scolitantides)  Nyseus,  A,  rare,  Guir.  Min  (?) : 

Vicrama,  C  ;  cashmirensis,  C,  Moore. 

Lycaena,  Fabr. — Phlacas,  Linn.,  B  ;  Pavana,  Kollar,  B,  rare  : 

Ariana,  C  ;  Kasyapa,  B,  C  ;  Zariaspa,  C, 
Baspa  valley  (?),  Moore :  timeus,  B,  Cramer, 
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The  following  are  not  distributed 

Plebeius,  Linn. — Pandia,  C  ;  Asoka,  C  ;  Foliar :  Zena,  A ; 

S&ngra,  A ;  Nazira,  B,  rare ;  Kandora,  A, 
Moore:  Pus  pa,  A,  Horsjield  :  Galathea 
( —  Nycula,  Moore),  Blanch., B:  Stoliczkana, 
C  ;  metallic*,  C,  rare;  Felder ;  Laius, 
Cramer ,  A. 

Thecla,  Fabriciue. — Deria,  Moore ,  B,  upper  Garhwdl. 

Zephyrus,  Dalm. —  Syla,  KoUar,  B  :  Odata,  B,  C  ;  Ataxus,  B  ; 

Duma,  B  ;  Katura,  B  ;  Hewitson :  i  can  us, 
B,  Moore. 

Aphnseus,  UUbner. — Ictis,  Hewitson ,  A:  Vulcanus,  Fabriciue ,  B. 

Ilerda,  Doubleday. — lama,  B,  rare  ;  Sena,  B,  very  common  ; 

KoUar :  Androcles,  Don.  et  Hew .,  B  :  Oda, 
B  ;  Brahma,  B  ;  Moore % 

Caraena,  Hewitson — Ctesia,  Hewitson ,  B. 

Iolans,  Hobner - — Longinus,  B  ;  Cippus,  B  ;  Fabriciue :  Cotys, 

Hewitson,  B,  rare  and  doubtful. 

Sithon,  Hubner. — Lisias,  B,  rare  ;  Jafra,  B,  Fair. :  Milionia,  B, 

common  ;  Melisa,  B,  Hewitson  :  Jan  gala, 
Horsjield,  B  :  Acte,  B,  rare  ;  Onyx,  B  ; 
Ravata,  B  ;  Moore :  last  three  obtained  in 
a  soldier’s  box,  doubtful. 

Myrina,  Fabr. — Atymnus,  Cramer :  B,  October  in  Drin. 

Deudorix,  Hewitson — Perse,  Hewitson ,  B  :  Nissa,  KoUar,  B  : 

Maecenas,  Fabriciue  (?). 

Arhopala  Hew. — Oentaurus,  amantes,  Hew. 

Amblypodia,  Horsjield. — Diardi  (?),  Hewitson:  quercetorum,  B  ,* 

Ganesa,  B ;  Moore :  Rama,  KoUar,  B. 
dodonaea,  B ,  Moore. 

Family  Papilionidce. 

Nychitona,  Butler — Xiphia*  Fabriciue ,  A:  Medusa,  Cramer  (?), 

Terias,  Swainson. — Lmta,  blanda,  Boisd.:  Drona,  Sari,  Hors- 

fxld:  Venata,  Moore:  Rubella,  fimbriata, 
Wallace:  Hecabe,  Linn  :  Candida,  brigitta, 
Cramer  :  only  iu  submontane  tract  and 
lower  bills. 
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Huphina,  Moore. — Rem  be,  B,  Moore. 

Belenois,  Hobner. — Mesentina,  A,  Cramer. 

Delias,  Hilbner. — Eucharis,  A,  Drury  :  belladonna,  B,  Fabr ; 

Sanaca,  C,  very  rare,  Moore :  Pasithoe,  B  (?), 
Linn. 

Appias,  Hilbner. — Paulina,  A,  Cramer :  Galba,  A,  Wallace : 

Indra,  A,  B,  Moore :  Lai  age,  B,  Doubl. :  Li- 
bythea,  A,  Fabricius. 

Pontia,  Fabr. — Zeuxippe,  A,  Cramer :  Nerissa,  A,  B,  Fabr.: 
Soracta,  B,  Moore. 

Meiaporia,  Butler. — Nabellica,  C,  Boisd. :  Agathon,  B  ;  Cap- 
hnsa,  B,  Moore. 

Synchloe,  Htibner.  —  Daplidice,  C,  Linn. ;  Canidia,  A,  Sparm.  : 

Ajaka,  B,  rare,  Moore :  Brassies,  B  ( Var. 
nepalensis),  Linn. 

Nepheronia,  Butler. — Avatar,  Moore ,  B,  rare  :  Valeria,  Cramer, 

A,  B. 

Gatopsilia,  Htibner. — Catilla,  Crocale,  Cramer,  A:  Gnoma,  A; 

Ilea,  A,  Fabr.  „•  chryseis,  Drury,  A  : 
Pyranthe,  Linn.,  A :  Pomona,  Fabr.,  A: 
all  occur  also  in  lower  hills. 

Gonepteryx,  Leach. — Rhamni,  Linn.,  B:  Zaneka,  Moore,  B,  C. 
Colias,  Fabr. — Croceus,  Fourcr.,  B,  very  common  :  Fliedii, 

Mdn.,  B:  ladakensis, Felder,  C,  rare:  Erate, 
Eep.,  B,  very  common  :  Hyale,  Linn.,  B. 

Ixias,  Hilbner. — Marianne,  Cramer ,  A  :  Pyrene,  Linn.,  A  . 

Bhexia,  Fabr.,  B  :  two  last  very  variable  : 
Dbarmsalse,  B ;  frequent,  B,  Butler :  Agui- 
verna,  C,  Moore. 

Teracolus,  Swain*. — fausta.  A,  Olivier ;  ochreipennis,  A  ; 

farrinus,  B,  Butler :  dynamene,  A,  King. : 
amatus,  A,  Fabr. 

Euchloe,  Hilbner. — Ausonia  (=Dapbalis,  Moore),  Hilbner,  C, 

rare  in  upper  Garhwal  and  Basdbr. 

Parnassius,  Latr, — Hardwickii,  Gray,  B,  C,  western  Garhwal  : 

Jacquemontii,  Boisd.,  C,  western  Garhw&l: 
Stoliczkanus,  Felder,  C,  from  Kunftor. 
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Papilio,  Linn. — Pompous,  Cramer ,  B,  rare  in  dense  forest;  Cly- 

tia,  A  ;  Panope,  A  ;  Polytes,  A.  B ;  Paris, 
B;  Helenus,  B,  rare  from  KAli  Kumaon  (?) ; 
Barpedon,  B  ;  Mach&on,  B,  Linn. :  Ages- 
tor,  Gray,  B,  rare:  Aristolochiae,  Fabr.,  B: 
Govindra,  Moore,  B,  rare  :  Rhetenor,  B, 
rare;  Astcrion,  B,  rare;  Cloanthus,  B,  rare, 
Westwood  :  Erithonius,  A  ;  Protenor,  B, 
Cramer :  Polyctor,  Boxed.,  B  :  Latreillei, 
Don.,  B:  Nomius,  Eep.,  B,  rare,  KAli  Ku¬ 
maon. 

Family  Helper  ides. 

Badamia,  Moore — exclamationis,  Fabricius,  A,  B. 

lamene,  Swains . — cedipodea,  B,  Swains. 

Choaspes,  Moore — Benjaminii,  B,  Gv4r.-M4n. 

Bi basis,  Moore—  Sena,  A,  Moore. 

Parata,  Moore — chromus,'A,  Cramer :  Alexis,  A,  Fabr. 

Pisola,  Moore — Zennara,  A,  Mdore. 

Pamphila,  Fabr. — Druma,  A  ;  Sasivarna  (?),  A  ;  Brahma,  B, 

Moore  :  Augias,  A,  B,  Linn. :  Data,  B,  Kol~ 
lar:  El  tola,  Hexcitson ,  B. :  Mathias,  B,  Fabr. 

Matapa,  Moore. — Aria,  A,  Moore. 

Astictopterus,  Felder. — Diodes,  A,  Moore. 

Isoteinon,  Moore. — masuriensis,  B,  Moore. 

Thanaos,  Moore.—  stigmata,  B,  Moore. 

Chapra,  Moore. — Agna,  B,  Moore. 

Padraona,  Moore. — Mesa,  A,  B,  Moore. 

Arapittia,  Moore. — Maro,  A,  Fabricate. 

Halpe,  Moore. — radians,  B,  Moore. 

Taractocera,  Butler. — Sagara,  A,  rare  ;  Danna,  B,  Moore. 

Hyarotis,  Moore. — Adrastus,  A,  Cramer. 

Tagiades,  Hubner. — Menaka,  A,  B,  common ;  Gopala,  B,  rare  j 

Bhagava,  A,  rare  ;  Dasaharn,  A,  B,  com¬ 
mon  ;  Ravi,  A,  Moore :  Atticus,  B,  Fabr. 

Udaspes,  Moore. — Folus,  A,  B,  common,  Cramer. 

Goladenia,  Moore — Indrani,  A,  B,  Moore. 
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Plesioneura, Felder.— Dan,  Fabricius,  B :  Putm,  A,  B ;  Chamnnda, 

A,  B  ;  Ambareesa,  A,  B  ;  Pulomaya,  A, 
B  ;  Dhanada,  A,  B  ;  Moore :  leucocerca, 
Kollar ,  B. 

Hesperia,  Fabr.— Divodasa,  A,  Moore:  Thyrsis,  Fabr.,  B,  rare: 

Ginnara,  A,  B,  Wallace. 

Niaoniades,  II diner. — Tages,  A,  common,  Linn. 

Pyrgus.— Galba,  A,  Fabr. 

C.-HETERO0KEA. 

Tribe— Sphinges. 

Family  Sphirtgidcs. 

Baiaspes,  Moore. — infemalis,  Westwood :  nniformis,  Butler. 
Hemaris,  Dalm. — Saandersii,  Walker :  Hylas,  Linn. 
Bhopalopsyche,  Butler.— bifascinta,  Butler  :  nycteris,  Kollar. 
Macroglossa,  Ochs. — gyrans,  Sitiene,  Walker ;  bombylans,  Boisd. 

Gilia,  Schoeff. :  Lepcha,  catapyrrha,  hemich- 
roma,  Butler. 

Rhodosoma,  Butler — triopus,  Westwood. 

Iiopbora,  Boisd. — osiUformis,  Fabi\ :  himachala  erebina,  Butltr. 
Acosmeryx,  Boisd. — cinerea,  pseudonaga,  Butler:  sericea,  Walker, 
Elibia,  Walker — dolichus,  Westwood :  dolicboides,  Felder, 
Pergesa,  Walker— scute,  velata,  macroglossoides,  Walker :  Ao- 
tens,  Cramer :  olivncea,  castanea,  Moore : 
aegrota,  aurifera,  gloriosa,  Butler. 

Panacra,  Walker  —asaamensis,  Mydon,  variolosa,  Walker:  Bu- 
bastus,  Cramer  :  vigil,  Gu4r.-Mdn  :  Minus, 
Fabr. :  metallica  perfecta,  vagans,  Butler. 
Angonyx,  Boisd. — Automedon,  Busiris,  Walker. 

Microlopba,  Felder. — sculpta,  Felder. 

Chaerocampa,  Dwponchel. — Alecto,  Tbyelia,  Celerio,  Elpenor, 
Linn.:  Clotho,  Nessus,  Drury:  cretica,  silhe- 
tensis,  Lucasii,  Boisd. :  puellaris,  macrome- 
ra,  fratema,  mirabilis,  rosina,  punctivenata, 
gonograpta,  minor,  major,  Butler:  olden- 
landiae,  velox,  Fabricius :  Butus,  Drancus, 
Lycetus,  Cramer:  pallicosta,  lineosa,  Walker. 
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Deilepliila,  Ochs. — lathyrns,  Walk.:  livornica,  Esper.:  Robertsi, 
Butler. 

Daphnis,  Iltlbner — minima,  Butler-:  Bhaga,  Moore :  Nerii,  Linn. 

Philampelus,  Harris. — Naga,  Moore. 

Ambulyx,  Walker— substrigilis,  West. :  maculifera,  rubricosa, 
Walker  :  junonia,  liturata,  rhodoptera,  seri- 
ceipennis,  lahora,  turbata,  consanguis,  Butler. 

Mimas,  Hilbner. — decolor,  Walker. 

Polyptychus,  Hilbner—  dentatus,  Cramer  :  timesioa,  StolL 

Langia,  Moore — zenzeroidee,  khasiana,  Moore: 

Triptogon,  Bremer. — Dyras,  indicam,  Walker:  decora  tarn, 
Moore :  cristatam,  gigas,  albicans,  silhetenak, 
oriens,  massorensis,  foscesoens,  spectabilis, 
fiorale,  Butler. 

Dapbnasa,  Walker— porphyria,  Butler. 

Leucophlebia,  Westwood — lineata,  West. :  emit  tens,  Walker :  bi- 
color,  damasoena,  Butler. 

Cypa,  Walker — incongmens,  Butler. 

Clanis,  Hilbner. — Deucalion,  bilineata,  cervina,  pudorina,  Walk¬ 
er  :  phalaris,  Cramer :  exusta,  Butler :  au- 
perba,  Moore. 

Acherontia,  Hilbner. — Styx,  West. :  morta,  Hilbner. 

Protoparce,  Burm.— orientalis  (convolvuli,  Moore),  Butler. 

Pseudosphynx,  Burm. — nyctiphanes,  inexacta,  Fo.,  Walker. 

Diludia,  Grote — grand  is,  melanomer'  rubescens,  vates,  tran- 
quillaris,  Butler. 

Apocalypsis,  Butler — velox,  Butler. 

Hyloicus,  Htlbner — asiaticus,  uniformis,  Butler. 

Nephele,  Hilbner — hespera,  Fabr. 

Calymnia,  Walker. — Panopus,  Cramer. 

Tribe— BOMBYCES. 

Family  ^Egeriidce . 

Sphecia,  Hilbner — repanda,  contracts,  Walker. 

Melittia,  Hilbner — bombyliformis,  Cramer:  Eurytion,  H est- 
toood. 
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The  following  genera  found  in  Bengal  also  belong  to  this  family; — 

Algeria,  Fabr.:  Lenyra,  Walker:  Pramila,  Trilocbana,  Moore: 
Bciapteron,  Staudinger. 

Family  Zygcenidcs. 

Zygaena,  Fabr. — caachmirensis,  Kollar  :  Asoka,  Moore, 

Procris,  Fabr. — stipata,  Walker. 

Byntomis,  Ochs. — Scbsenherri,  HUbneri,  Latreillei,  Boisduval  : 

dinpluina,  bicincta,  Kollar :  Atereus,  Cyssea, 
Cramer :  Passalis,  Fabr. :  Imaon,  humeralis, 
diptera,  quodricolor,  fervida,  snbcordata  pec- 
toralis,  nielas,  multigntta,  confinis,  fusiforsmi, 
tenuiformis,  cuprea,  Walker. 

Artona,  Walker— disci vitta  Walker:  zebraica,  confnsa,  Butler. 

To  this  family  belong  the  genera : — Northia,  Eressa,  Phacusa, 
Walker :  Notioptera,  Butler. 

Family  Agarittidce. 

JEgocera,  Latr. — Venulia,  Cramer:  bimacula,  Walker. 

Eosemia,  Dalman. — adulatnx  (e*bellatrix,  West.),  Kollar :  ma- 
culatrix,  victrix,  West. :  basalis,  Walker: 
Peshwa,  funebris,  Arana,  Moore :  silhetensis, 
orientalist,  distincta,  dives,  sectmotis,  Butler. 

Nik  sea,  Moore — longipennis,  Walker. 

Nyctalemon,  Dalman. — Patroclas,  Linnaeus. 

Vithora,  Moore — indrasana,  Moore. 

The  genera  Phsegorista,  Gleosiris,  Boxed.,  Seadyra,  Stretch.,  be¬ 
long  to  this  family. 

Family  Chalcosxidos. 

Pholanna,  Walker — polymena,  Linn. 

Phanda,  Walker — flammans,  Walker. 

Nepe,  Walker. — Perdica,  Walker. 

Milionia,'  Walker — glaaca,  Cramer  :  zonea,  lativitta,  Moore. 

Thymora,  Walker. — Zaida,  Walker. 

Pterothysanus,  Walker — laticilia,  Walker. 

Epicopeia,  Westwood. — Polydora,  Philenora,  Westwood. 

Histia,  Hubner — papilionaria,  Gudrin:  fiabellicornis,  Fabr. 
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Cyclosia.  Hilbner — sanguiflua  papilionaris,  Drury :  Panthona, 
Cramer ;  Miduma,  Boisduval. 

Erasmia,  Hope — pulchella,  Hope. 

Campylotes,  Westwood—  histrionicus,  West. :  Atkinsoni,  Moore. 
Chalcosia,  Hilbner — pectinieornis,*  Linn. :  tiberina,  Cramer: 

Adalifa,  phalaenaria,  Walker  :  albata,  Moore , 
Corusca,  Boisd. 

Pidorus,  Walker — glaucopis,  Drury:  Zelica,  Zenotea,  Doubl. 
Chatamla,  Moore — flavescens,  Walker  :  nigrescens,  Moore : 
tricolor,  Butler . 

Milleria,  Schaff. — metallic*,  geinina,  fuliginosa,  Walker. 
Heteruaia,  Hope — tricolor,  Hope:  Ed^cla,  aexpunctata,  Risa, 
Doubl.:  iEden,  JAnn. :  pulchella,  Kollar: 
circinata,  scintillans,  Baled.:  shahaina,  Moore: 
magnifica  viresoens,  dulcis,  Butler. 
Trypanophorn,  Kollar — seinihyalina,  Kollar, 

Soritia,  Walker — leptalina,  Kollar. 

Chelura,  Hope — bifasciata,  Hope :  glacialis,  Moore. 

Agalopc,  Walker — basulis,  Walker :  glacialis,  primularis,  Butler. 
The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  : — Philopator, 
Atossa,  Boradia,  Arachotia,  Cadphises,  Canerkes,  Codane,  Moore: 
Epyrgis,  Schaff. :  Scaptesyle,  Herpa,  Pintia,  Laurion,  Retina, 
Walker:  Awesia,  West. 

Family  Nyctemei  idi r. 

Nyctemera,  Walker — lacticinia,  Cramer :  maculosa,  Walker. 
Leptosoma,  Boisd. — latistriga,  Walker. 

The  genera  Pitasila  Arbudas,  Moore :  Zonosoma,  Trypheromera, 
Butler ,  also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Euschemidcc. 

Euschema,  Iliibner — militaris,  Li,.n.:  Bellona,  discalis,  Walker. 

Family  Calliduliilce. 

Callidula,  Hilbner — Petavia,  Cramer. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  : — 

Herimba,  Datanga,  Moore. 
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Family  Lithosiidce. 

Pentacitrotus,  Butlet — vulneratus,  Butler. 

Doliche,  Walker  —  gelida,  Walker. 

Cyana,  Walker — detrita,  Walker. 

Miltochrista,  Hairier — nubifascia,  Walker:  tessellutu,  mactans 
Butler. 

Teulisna,  Walker-—  tetragons,  Walker :  sordida,  Butler. 

Hypsa,  Htibner — Alciphron,  Cramer:  ficus,  Fair.:  plana, 
Walker :  semihyalina,  Kollar :  heliconia, 
Linn. .  lac  tea  ta,  Butler. 

Damalis,  Ifabner — egens,  Walker:  caricae,  Fair.:  javana, 
Cramer  :  plaginota,  Butler. 

Digama,  Moore— hearseyana,  similis,  Moore. 

Neochera,  Hubner — doininia’  Cramer  :  marmorea,  Walker : 
tortuosa,  Moore. 

Tripura,  Moore— prasena,  Moore. 

jSidyma,  Walker — albifinis,  Walker. 

liithosia,  Fabr. — bivitta,  nigripars,  conformis,  Walker:  vavana 
distorts,  nigrifrous,  Moore. 

Manulea,  Wall — calamaria,  Moore. 

Systropha,  Hilbner — auviflua,  Moore. 

Bizone,  Walker. — Bianca,  signa,  peregrina,  perornata,  fascicu- 
lata,  guttifera,  puella,  Walker  :  adita,  bellis- 
sima,  Moore  :  pallens,  Butler. 

Barsine,  Walker — defects,  effracta,  Walker  .-  pretiosa,  Moore. 

Nudaria,  Haw.— subcervina,  margaritifera,  Walker. 

Ulethesia,  Hubner — pulchella,  Linn. :  veuusta,  Hubner  :  cruen- 
tata,  Butler. 

Argina,  //fllme, r^dulcis,  Walker  :  Astrea,  Drury :  Argus,  Kol~ 
lar  :  Syringa,  Cramer. 

The  following  genera  are  also  found  in  Bengal  : — Calpenia, 
Moore :  Eligma,  Hilbner:  Macrobrocliis,  Schceff.:  Paraona,  Churinga, 
Vamunn,  Mahavira,  Korawa,  Hesudra,  Ghoria,  Moore :  Chrysaeglia, 
Butler  :  Simareea,  Tarika,  Gandhara,  Collita,  Katha,  Moore:  Chryso- 
rabdia,  Butler :  Capissa,  Dolgoma,  Mithuna,  Moore :  Cossa 
Walker  :  Rangliana,  Moore :  Tegulata,  Walker  :  Nishada,  Moore  : 
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Zadadra,  Pmbhasa,  Lyclene,  Moore :  ACmene,  Walker :  Setina, 
Schrank:  Setinochroa,  Felder :  Vitessa,  Grotea,  Moore:  Tinolius, 
Pliilona,  Sesapa,  Pitane,  Charilina,  Melanchroia,  Castabala,  Agri- 
aius,  Walker:  Deiopeia,  Stephens . 

Family  Arctiidce. 

Nayaca,  Moore — imbuta,  divisa,  Walker  .  florescens,  Moore  : 
suttadra,  Moore. 

Alope,  Walker — ocellifera,  semicincta,  Walker. 

Phragmatobia,  Stephens — exclamationis,  Stephens. 

Creatonotos,  Hitbner — interrupta,  Linn. :  rubricosta,  Moore. 

Hypercompa,  Stephens — equitalis,  principalis,  imperialis,  leo- 
pardina,  Kollar :  multiguitata,  longipennia, 
plagiata,  Walker. 

Spilosoma,  Stephens — transiens,  rbodopbila,  4-ramosum,  rubes- 
cens,  sufFusa,  plagiata,  Walker :  quadrira- 
mosa,  erythrozona,  casigneta,  Kollar:  flava- 
lis,  snnguinalis,  flavicoior,  similis,  Moore. 

Aloa,  Walker — lactinea,  Cramer  :  punctistrign,  candidula,  diini- 
nuta.  vacillans,  isabellina,  comma,  einittens, 
Walker. 

Spilarctia,  Butler — abdominalis,  Moore :  lacteata,  jucunda, 
Nydia,  confusa,  Butler. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  and  are  found  in 
Bengal: — Glnnycus,  Diacrisia,  Areas,  Numenes,  Alphaea,  Amphissa, 
Alpenus,  Icambosida,  Anthena,  Zana,  Dinara,  Agrisius,  Amerila, 
Ammatbo,  Amsacta,  Walkei':  Euchaetes,  Clemens :  Phissama,  Car- 
bisa,  Pomprana,  Rajendra,  Challa,  Moore. 

Family  Liparidae. 

Epicopeia,  West. — excisa,  lidderdalii,  maculata,  caudata,  Butler. 

Orgyia,  Ochs. — plana,  bicolor,  Walkei'. 

Artaxa,  Walker — guttata,  varians,  atomaria,  inconcisa,  scintil- 
lans,  Walker:  limbata,  Butler :  digamma, 
Boisd. 

Charnidas,  Walker — litura,  Walker :  cinnamonea,  ocbracea, 
Moore. 

Laelia,  Stephens— circumdata,  delineata,  Walker. 
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Penora,  Walker — venosa,  Walker. 

Deroca,  Walker — hyalina,  Walker  :  maculatn,  Moore. 

Itedoa,  Walker — submarginata,  clara,  Walker:  Grotoi,  diuplia- 
na,  Moore  :  cymbicornis,  Butler. 

Euproctis,  Hubner — plana,  antica,  divisa,  virguncula,  lunata, 
atomaria,  lntescens,  varia,  latifascia,  gam¬ 
ma,  Walker:  xanthorrhsea,  vitellina,  chryso- 
lopha,  Kollar :  flavonigra,  Moore. 

Stilpnotia,  Westwood — subtincta,  sordida,  Walker  :  scricea, 
Moore. 

Uispia,  Walker — plagiata,  pnnctifascia,  Walker. 

Dasychira,  Stephens — Apsara,  Grotei,  strigata,  kausalia,  mar- 
nta,  Moore:  (Gazalina)  antica,  venosata,  varia, 
Walker  :  niveosparsa,  Butler. 

Lymantria,  Hubner — lineata,  raunda,  superans,  lunata,  incerta, 
concolor,  marginata,  grnndis,  Walker. 

Asaetria,  HtUmer — sobrina,  albo'nnulata,  Moore  :  cara,  Butler. 

Nagunda,  Moore — semicincta,  Walker. 

Himala,  Moore — argentea,  Walker. 

Apona,  Walker — cashmirensis,  Kollar. 

Examples  of  the  following  genera  belonging  to  this  family  are 
found  in  India: — Aroa,  Repena,  Lacida,  Arestha,  Antipha,  Melia, 
Procodeca,  Pantana,  Naxa,  Odagra,  Bazisa,  Gazalina,  Ricina,  So- 
mera,  Enome,  Somena,  Pandala,  Nisaga,  Pseudomesa,  Pida,  Mar- 
dara,  Genusa,  Walker:  Barygaza,  Caragola,  Harapa,  Heracula, 
Mahoba,  Daplasa,  Cadrusia,  Imaus,  Locharna,  Barhona,  Selepa, 
Dura,  Pegella,  Moore :  Chaerotriche,  Felder :  Olene,  Porthetria,  Psa- 
lis,  Hubner:  Jana,  Boisdural:  Leucoma,  Porthesia,  Stephens. 

Family  Notodontidce. 

Cernra,  Schrank. — liturata,  Walker  Prasana,  Moore. 

Cetola,  Walker — dentata,  Walker. 

Ramesa,  Walker — Tosta,  Walker. 

Heterocampa,  Doubleday  —  argentifera^  Moore. 

Stauropus,  Germar — sikkimensis,  Moore :  alternus,  Walker. 

Damata,  Walker — longipennis,  Walker , 
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Celeia,  Walker — plusiata,  Walker :  auritracta,  Moore. 

Phalera,  Hobner — Raya,  Sangana,  Grotei,  tenebrosa,  Moore: 
flavescens  (?),  Walker. 

Ichthyura,  Hcbner — ferruginea,  indica,  Moore. 

Nioda,  Walker — fusiformia,  Walker. 

Paravetta,  Moore — discinota,  Moore. 

The  following  genera  found  in  India  belong  to  this  family  : — 
Thiacidas,  Mosara,  Cleapa,  Gluphiaia,  Rosama,  Thosea,  Setora,  Chi- 
lena,  Rilia,  Nerice,  Apela,  Ptilomacra,  Ceira,  Pydna,  Berita,  Beara, 
Cyphanta,  Gargetta,  Sybrida,  Dudnaa,  Walker:  Menapia,  Niganda, 
Bachia,  Danaka,  Moore:  Spatalia,  Hoplitia,  Pheosia,  H Abner : 
Lophopteryx,  Stephens :  Notodonta,  Ochs. :  Anodonta,  Boieduval. 

Family  Psychidoe. 

The  genera  Perina,  Eameta,  Walker ,  Psyche,  Fabr.,  and  Ko- 
phene,  Moore ,  belong  to  this  family  in  India. 

Family  Limacodida. 

Scopelodes,  Westwood — unicolor,  venosa,  Walker. 

Notada,  Walker — basal ia,  rufescens,  Walker. 

Miresa,  Walker — albipuncta,  Schaffer:  castaneipars,  Moore:  gut- 
tifera,  decedens,  inornate,  Walker. 

Nyssia,  Walker — herbifera,  latifascia,  Walker. 

Neaera,  Walker — graciosa,  Westwood :  repanda,  bicolor,  Walker. 
Parasa,  Boisd. —  panics,  Boisd.:  lepida,  Cramer :  Isabella,  Moore. 
The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family: — Messata,  Mo- 
nema,  Susica,  Con  they  la,  N^rosa,  Neprapa,  Setora,  Belippa,  Walker: 
Limacodes,  Latreille. 

Family  Lasiocampidce. 

Lasiocampa,  Schrank — Aconyta,  Cramer :  trifascia,  vittata,  sub- 
strigosa,  decisa,  Walker :  Bhira,  Moore. 
Radhica,  Moore  — flavovittata,  Moore. 

Gastropacha,  Curtis — caschmirensis,  snlphurea,  velotina,  ffollar: 
nndolifera,  Walker. 

Brahmaea,  Petiv — Whitei,  conchifera,  Butler :  Walliehii,  Gray. 
Eupterote,  Hubner — discordans  invalida,  Butler:  mntans,  lineosa, 
testaoea,  imbecilis,  Walker. 
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Dreata,  Walker — Hades,  Walker. 

Tagora,  Walker — glaucescens,  andalosa,  Patula,  pallida, 

Walker. 

Amydona,  Welker — basalis,  Prasana,  varia,  Walker. 

Lebeda,  Walker — latipennia,  nobilis,  plagifera,  recta,  opponens, 
plagiata,  concolor,  Walker :  Buddha,  Lef elite : 
Liddordalii  stigmata,  Butler. 

Gangarides,  Moore — rosea,  Walker:  Dharma,  Moore.. 

Trabala,  Walker — Vishnu,  Lefebre:  Mahananda,  Moore. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family: — Oeona,  Mus- 
tilia,  Suana,  Andraca,  Apha,  Ganisa,  Walker :  Estigena,  Murlida, 
Mahanta,  Chatra,  Arguda,  Bharetta,  Taragama,  Alompra,  Moore : 
Odonestis,  Germar:  Eutricha,  Metanastria,  IlHbner ;  Jana,  Schaff.; 
Sphingognatha,  Fereld :  Paecilocampa,  Tricbiura,  Clisiocampa, 
Stephens :  Pachyjana,  Leptojana,  Butler. 

Family  Bombycidas. 

Bombyx,  Fabr. — Huttoni,  Westwood,  cultivated  at  Mussooree  by 
Captain  Hutton  :  textor,  Croesi,  fortunatus, 
sinensis,  affinis,  Hutton :  Mori,  Linn. 

Ocinara,  Walker—  lactea,  Comma,  Hutton :  Lida,  diaphana, 
Moore. 

Theophila,  Walker — bengalensis,  Hutton,  Huttoni,  west.:  Sher- 
willii,  Moore:  religiosa,  Heifer. 

Family  Lrepanulidce. 

Drepana,  Schrank. — bira,  Patrana,  Moore. 

Oeta,  Walker — extensa,  obtusa,  Walker:  Pavaca,  Vatama, 
Moore. 

Cania,  Walker — sencea;  Walker. 

Apoua,  Walker — pallida,  Walker. 

The  gonera  Cifuna  and  Arna,  Walker ,  also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Saturniulce. 

Cricula,  Walker — trifenestrata,  Heifer  :  drepanoides,  Moore. 
Attacus,  Linn. — Atlas,  Linn.:  ricini,  Jones:  Edwardsii,  White: 

Canningi,  Hutton :  Silhetica,  Heifer : 
obscurus,  Butler:  Gueriuii,  Moore. 
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Philosamia,  Grote  -lunula,  Waller. 

Anthenca,  Htibver — Mylitta,  Drury:  Roylei,  Frithii,  mozan 
koorin,  Helferi,  Moore :  nebulosn,  Hutton : 
Assama,  Heifer. 

Caligula,  Moore—  Simla,  Westwood:  Cnchara,  Moore. 

Actias,  Leach — Selene,  Macleay ,  Leto,  Msenaa,  Douhl. 

Satumia,  Schrank. — Anna,  Atkinson:  Iole,  West.:  Grotei;  Litt- 
dia,  Cidosa,  Moore. 

Neoris,  Moore — Huttoni,  Shadulla,  Moore. 

Loepa,  Moore — Katinka,  Westieood :  eivalica,  Ilutton ,  miranda 
sikkima,  Moore. 

Rinaca  Walker— Zuleika,  Hope:  extensn,  Butler:  Tbibeta, 
West. 

Family  Cossidee. 

Cossus,  Fabr.—  Cadambae,  cashmiriensis,  Moore. 

Zenzera,  Latr, — Mineus,  Asylas,  Creemer:  indica,  Schaff.:  sig- 
nata,  pusilla,  conferta,  Walker:  niultistrigafca, 
Moore. 

The  genera  Phragmataecia,  Newman ,  and  Rhodia,  Moore ,  belong 
to  this  family. 

Family  Hepialidas. 

Phassus,  Stephens — signifer,  Walker  :  Aboe,  Moore. 

Hepialus,  Fabr. — nepalensis,  indicus,  Stephens. 

Tribe— Moctuei. 

Family  Cymatophoridce. 

Thyatira,  Ochs. — Batis,  Linn. :  albicosta,  dccorata,  Moore. 
Risoba,  Moore — obstructa,  repugnans,  Walker :  prominens,  liter- 
ata,  basalis,  vialie,  coufluens,  Moore. 

Osica,  Walker — undulata,  Moore. 

The  genera  Habrosyne,  Palimpsestis,  TJilbner ,  Kerala,  Saronaga, 
Pitrasa,  Tycracona,  Sydiva,  Moore ,  also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Bryophilidcc. 

Bryophila,  Treitschke— albistigma,  literatu.  nilgiria,  mediana, 
modesta,  Moore. 
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Family  Bombycoidae. 

Liphtera,  Ochs. — atrovirens,  prosinaria,  vigens,  nigroviridis, 
Walker  :  discibrunnea  pallida,  Moore. 
Acronycta,  Ochs. — pruinosa,  Gudnde:  flavala,  indica,  bicolor, 
Moore. 


The  genera  Gaurena,  Walker ,  and  Triaena,  Hiibner ,  belong  to 
this  family. 


Family  Leucaniidm. 


Mythimora,  Hiibner — cervina,  Moore. 

Leucania,  Ochs . — extran^a,  exsanguis,  GudnSe :  bistrigata,  peni- 
cillata,  modesta,  lineatipes,  adusta,  subsignata, 
Compta,  consimilis,  nainica,  albistigma,  Howra, 
rufistrigosa,  abdominalis,  Dharma,  albicosta, 
canarica  uniformis,  griseofasciata,  prominent 
venalba  sinuosa,  rufescens,  nigrilineosa, 
Moore :  Loreyi,  Dup.:  coLIecta,  exterior,  proa- 
cripta,  denotata,  bivitata,  sejuncta,  confusa, 
deciasima,  designate,  Walker. 

Axylia,  Hiibner — renalis,  fasciata,  irrorata,  albivena,  Moore. 

Lencophlebia,  Westwood — lineata,  Westwood. 

Tympanistes,  Moore — testacea,  Moore. 

Auchmis,  Hiibner — sikkimonsis,  Moore. 

The  genera  Eschaeta,  Walker ,  Aletia,  Hiibner ,  Borolia,  Moore, 
Simyra,  Ochs .,  Sesamia,  Gudn,  also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Glottulidce. 


Chasmina,  Walker — Cygnus,  Walker. 

Polytela,  Gudnde — gloriosae,  Fabr. :  florigera,  Gudnde. 
Glottula,  Gudnde — dominica,  Cramer. 

Calymera,  Moore — picta,  Moore. 

Family  Gortyniidoe. 

Gortyna,  Ochs. — cuprea,  Moore. 

Hydraecia,  Gudnde  —  naxiaoides,  khasiana,  Moore. 

Family  Xylophasidce. 

Xylophasia,  Stephens — leucostigma,  Moore. 
Spodoptera,  Gudnde — nubes,  cilium,  Gudnde. 
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Prodenia,  Gudnde — retina,  ciligera,  Gudnde :  infecta,  subter- 
minalis,  declinataj  insignata,  glauciitriga. 
Walker. 

Chi  rip  ha,*  Walker  —  involuta,  Walker. 

The  genera  Dipterygia,  Calagramma,  Neuria,  Gulnie:  Rhixo- 
gramma,  Led.:  ttasunaga,  Kanina,  Moore:  Thalpophila,  Hekner,  also 
belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Episemiida. 

Heliophobua,  Boisduval — dissectus,  Walker. 

Family  Apamiida. 

Apamea,  Ochs. — cnprina,  pannosa,  latifaaciata,  macro nata,  stri- 
gidiaoa,  baaalis,  nnbila,  sikkima,  denticulosa, 
obliquiorbis,  Moore. 

Mamestra,  Ochs. — nigrocuprea,  aoffusa,  cnlta,  deco  rata,  Moore : 

Stoliczke,  Felder :  infausta,  albiflexura, 
Walker. 

Perigea,  Gudnde — tricyda,  Gudnde. 

The  genera  Prospalta  and  Ilattia,  Walker  •  Lnperina,  Boitd.:  Pa* 
chastra,  Dap.:  Celaena,  Steph.:  Motama,  ehandata,  Moore ,  belong 
to  this  family. 

Family  Caradrinida. 

Caradrina,  Ochs. — paucifera,  Walker:  cnbicolaris,  Hobner:  are- 
naoia,  delecta,  Moa  t. 

Amyna,  GhUnde — selenampha,  Gudndc. 

Agrotis,  Ochs. — averse,  corrects,  basidavis,  intracta,  Walker: 

qnadrisigna,  cos  tigers,  jnnctnra,  .  modest*, 
fra  tern  a,  placida,  Moore. 

Spaelotis,  Boisd. — Indiana,  Gudndc:  nndnlans,  Moore. 
Ochropleura,  Htihner — venalis,  spilota,  Moore :  flammatra, 
Guende. 

The  genera  Triphsna,  Graphiphora,  Ochk.:  Epilecta,  Mega- 
sema,  Ochropleura,  Hubner:  Tiracola,  Dadica,  Moore:  Hermonassa, 
Walker:  Acosmetia,  Stephens ,  also  belong  to  this  family  and  are 
found  in  BengaL 
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Family  Orthoeiida. 

Orthosia,  Walker — cnrviplena,  externa,  sinens,  Walker :  rocti- 
vitta,  Moore :  erabescens,  Butler. 

Xanthia,  Gudnde — rufoflavn,  Walker. 

Dmbarita,  Walker — subtilis,  Walker. 

Cirredia,  Gudnde— variolosa,  Walker. 

The  genera  Ranaja,  Dimya,  Moore ,  and  Taeniocampa,  G utn. , 
belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Cotmiidce . 

Cosmia,  Ochs. — hypenoides,  Moore. 

Ipimorpha,.  Hilbner — divisa,  Moore. 

Family  Hadenidct. 

Polia,  Gudnde — Stevensii,  Gu4n4e. 

Agriopis,  Boisd. — discalis,  lepida,  Moore. 

Euplexia,  Stephens — striatovirenSj  discisignata,  Moore:  distorts, 
Stephens. 

Eurois,  Hubner — crassipennis,  repngnans,  Walker. 

Hadena,  Treit. — niveiplaga,  auriplena,  Walker :  albinota,  albi- 
disca,  auroviridis,  adjuncts,  siderifera,  Moore. 
Berrhaea,  Walker — nurigera,  megastigma,  Walker:  olivacea, 
albinota,  Moore. 

To  the  same  family  belong  the  following  genera: — Phlogophora, 
Ochs.:  Trigonophora,  Hubner:  Sarbanissa,  Walker :  Cheoupa, 
Nikara,  Hyada,  Chutapha,  Apparia,  Moore.  Dianthecia,  Boisd.:  He- 
catera,  GWn. 

Family  Xylinidce. 

Lithomia,  Curtis:  XyKna,  (X he. :  Lyncestis, ‘  Walker:  Callsenia, 
Hubner:  Cucullia,  Ochs.:  Jarasana,  Moore:  and  Calophasia,  Stephens , 
belong  to  this  family  and  afford  examples  in  Bengal. 

Family  Hcemerosiidce. 

Aphasia,  Walker — speiplena,  Walker. 

Family  Acontiidce. 

Xanthodes,  Guende — intersepta,  stramen,  transversa,  Gu&ufe:  in- 
nocens,  imparata,  impellens,  Walker . 

Ganna,  Walker — pulchripicta,  Walker. 
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Aoontia,  Ochs — olives,  tropica,  Gu4n4e :  oostistigma,  basifera, 
aignifera,  turpis,  trirad  iata,  maculosa,  oliva- 
cea,  Walker:  vialja,  Moor*. 

E  aphasia,  Stephens — catena,  Sowerhy. 

Churia,  Moor e — nigrisigna,  ocbracea,  Moore. 

The  genera  Naranga,  Hiccoda,  Moore,  belong  to  tbia  family. 

Family  Heliothida. 

Heliothis,  Uabner — armigera,  peltigera,  Hubner  :  perigeoidea, 
snccinea,  Moore. 

Rnghuva,  Moore — confertiaaima,  Walker. 

Sophaga,  Moore — ainuata,  Moore. 

Dorika,  Moore — sangainolenta,  Moore :  aureola,  Walker. 

Masalia,  Moore — radiata,  irrorata,  Moore. 

Pradatta,  Moore — Beatrix,  bivittata,  decora ta,  modeata,  artax- 
oldea,  Moore. 

Ourubasa,  Moore — lanceolate,  Walker :  cruentata,  calamaria, 
marginata,  Moore. 

Adisura,  Moore — Atkinaoni,  leucanioides,  marginalia,  dulcia, 
similia,  Moore. 

Family  Anthophilidce. 

Hydrelia,  Guinde — semilugens,  Walker:  conjugate,  Moore. 

Antliophila,  Ochs. — indeciaa,  marginalia,  baemorrhoida,  Walker. 

Tima,  Walker — margarita,  Drury. 

Thalpochares,  Led. — parvula,  albida,  roseana,  trifasciata,  quadri- 
lineata,  divisa,  bifasciata,  flavida,  Moore" 

Acantbolipes,  Led. — flavisigna,  nigrisigna,  bypenoldes,  Moore. 

The  genus  Leptosia,  Gu&nte,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Erastriidce. 

Erastria,  Ochs. — pallidisca,  marginata,  albiorbis,  fusca,  nubila, 
cidarioides,  Moore. 

Phothedes,  Led.*— bipars,  Moore. 

Bankia,  Gu4n4e— angulifera.  lativitta,  erecta,  renalis,  basalis, 
oblique,  Moore. 

Family  Eriopidce. 

Callopistria,  Htibner— exotica,  Gu4n4*:  repleta,  duplicana,  rim- 
laris,  Walker. 
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The  genera  Phalga,  Methoirasa,  Cotanda,  Lagans,  Moore , 
and  ACgilia,  Walker ,  belong  to  this  family 

Family — Eurhipidce. 

Penicillaria,  Gudnde — nugatrix,  Gudnde. 

Anuga,  Walker— oonstricta,  Gudnde:  lunulata,  Moore. 

Vamia,  Walker — insqoalis,  ignit. ,  Walker :  fenestrata,  Moore. 

The  genera  Chlnmetia,  Walker ,  and  Eatelia,  Htibner ,  belong  to 
this  family. 

Family  Plaeodiidce 

The  genns  Placodes,  Boisduval ,  of  this  family  is  found  in 
India. 

Family  Plusiidee. 

Abrostola,  Ochs. — subapicalis,  Walker :  anophioides,  Moore. 

Plosia,  Ochs. — Agramma,  Gudn&e  :  anrifera,  Hubner:  (Anarta?) 

gemmifera,  verticillata,  furcifera,  ciliaris, 
nigrisigna,  omatissima,  extrahens,  signifi- 
cans,  integra,  tetragons,  Walker :  reticulata, 
pannosa,  confusa,  argyrosigna,  Moore. 

Euchalcia,  FUbner ,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Plnsiodonta,  Gudnde — chalsytoides,  compressipalpis,  Gudnde  : 
auripicta-,  Moore. 

Family  Calpidce. 

OrtBsia,  Gudnde — emarginata,  Fabr. :  rectistria,  Gudnde :  tentans, 
alliciens,  provocans,  Walker. 

Calpe,  Treit. — ophideroides,  minnticornis,  Gudnde  :  fascia  ta, 
Moore. 

Colas ta,  Moore,  belongs  “to  this  family. 

Family  Hemiceridce. 

Westermannia,  Htibner  —  snperba,  Walker. 

Family  Hyblceidce. 

Phycodea,  Gudnde — hirundinicornis,  Guinde :  tortricina,  macn- 
lata,  minor,  Moore. 

Hyblaea,  Fabr. — puera,  Cramer :  firmamentam,  constellate,  Gue- 
nde. 
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Family  Qonopterxdos. 

Cosmophila,  Boisd. — xanthindyma,  Boisd. :  indioa,  Gudnde. 
Anomis,  Eobner—  g^ttaniris,  Walker:  fnlvida,  Gudnde. 
Thalatta,  Walker  —  preoedens,  Walker  :  fasciosa,  Moore. 
Gonotis,  Gudnde — latimargo,  Walker  :  brunnea,  Moore. 
Targalla,  Walker — infida,  Walker. 

The  genera  Rusicada,  Ossonoba,  Walker:  Coarica,  Falann,  Moore, 
also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Ampldpyridoe. 

Nffinia,  Stephens — cuprea,  chalybeata,  Moore. 

Amphipyra,  Ochs.— monolitha,  Gudnde  :corvus,  Matseh. :  coprei- 
pennis,  Moore. 

The  genera  Tombana,  Mithila,  Amrella,  Moore:  Perinaenia, 
Butler  :  Blenina,  Walker,  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Toxocampida. 

Toxocampa,  Gudnde — costimaoula,  Gudnde :  tetraspila,  Walker: 

phantasmal  Evers  :  oncullata,  Moore. 
Plecoptera,  Gudnde — reflexa,  Gudnde. 

Family  Polydesmidee. 

Pandesma,  Gudnde — Qrieneradi,  Anysa,  Gudnde. 

Polydesma,  Boisd. — boarmoides;  scriptilis,  otiosa,  Gudnde. 

Family  Eomopteridce. 

Alamis,  Gudnde — nmbrina,  albicincta,  hypophsea,  glancinans, 
Gudnde :  spoliata,  brevipalpis,  optatura,  con- 
tinua,  Walker. 

Homoptera,  Boisd. — albopnnctata,  indigene,  solita,  vetnsta, 
Walker. 

The  genera  Bamra,  Oromena,  Donda,  Moore,  belong  to  this 
family. 


Family  Hypogrammida. 

Cyclodes,  Gudnde — Oinmo,  Van  der  Hoeven. 

Briarda,  Walker— cervina,  decens,  precedens,  Walker :  rariaus. 
Moore. 

Avatha,  Walker — inclpdens,  Walker. 
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Pros  pal  ta,  Walker — leucospila,  Walker. 

Qadirthe,  Walker — impingens,  inexacta,  Walker. 

Callyna,  Gu4n4e— sidera,  Guinie :  monoleuca,  Walker  :  semi- 
vitta,  Moore. 

Family  Caiephida. 

Cocytodes,  GuinAe — coerula,  granulate,  Gainie :  modes  la,  Van 
der  Haven. 

Catephia,  Gudnde — linteola,  GuinAe. 

Melipotis,  /7din/r-r-tenebrosb,  strigipennis,  Moore. 

The  following  genera  belonging  to  this  family  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  : — Anophia,  Erygia,  Odontodes,  Stiotoptera,  GuinAe:  Steins, 
Qyrtona,  Aucha,  Walker  :  Zarima,  Vapara,  Sadaroa,  Moore. 

Family  Hypocalida. 

Hypocala,  GuinAe  — rostra  ta,  deflorate,  Fabr. :  efllorescens,  sub- 
satura,  angalipalpis,  GuinAe. 

Family  Catoealida. 

Catooala,  Ochs. — nnicuba,  concuba,  prolifica,  dotatn,  Walker: 
Nepcha,  tapestrina,  Moore. 

Family  Erebiida. 

Sypna,  GuinAe — albilinea,  cselisparsa,  omicronigero,  Walker: 

plana,  replicate,  floccosa,  brnnnea,  albo- 
vittata,  pannosa,  curvilinea,  rectilinea,  cyani- 
vitta,  Moore. 

Tavia,  Walker— subetrnens,  pnnctosa,  dnbitaria,  Walker :  cato- 
caloides,  biocolaris,  Moore. 

Anisonenra,  GuinAe— hypocyana,  GuinAe. 

Oxyodes,  GuinAe— Clytia,  Cramer. 

Family  Ommatophoridce. 

Speiredonia,  Habner — fiducia,  Zamis  (?),  Stoll. 

Patula,  GuinAe — Macrops,  Linn. :  Boopis,  GuinAe. 

Argiva,  Hdbner — hieroglyphics,  Drury :  caprimnlgns,  Fabricius. 
Nyctipao,  Hobner — gemmans,  GuAnie :  albicincta,  Kollar :  cre- 
puscnlaris,  Linn. :  exterior,  glaucopis,  oblite¬ 
rans,  contarbans,  Walker. 

Ommalophora,  GuinAe ,  also  belongs  to  this  family. 
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Family  Hypopyridoe. 

Spirama,  Guinie — helicina,  Hubxer  :  cohaerens,  Walker  :  mo- 
desta,  distant,  Moore . 

Hypopyrn,  Guinie — Shiva,  ossigera,  unistrigata,  Guinie :  ves - 
pcrtilio,  Fabr. :  restorans,  Walker. 

Hamodes,  Guinie — aurantiaca,  Guinie  :  mnrginata,  Moore. 
Entomogramma,  Guinie — fautrix,  Guinie. 

The  genus  Bercgra,  Walker,  also  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Bendidae. 

Hulodes,  Guin.ee — Caranea,  Cramer :  Drylla,  satnmioides,  erio- 
phora,  Palumba,  inangulata,  Guinie. 

Hornsea,  Guinie — Clathrum,  Guinie. 

Family  Ophiderida. 

Ophideres,  Boisduval — plana,  Walker. 

Othreis,  Hiibner — fullonica,  Linn. :  Cajeta,  ancilla,  Cramer. 
Adris,  Moore — tyrannus,  Guinie. 

Maenas,  Hiibner—  Salaminia,  Cramer. 

Rhytia,  Hubner — Cocale,  hypermnestra,  Cramer. 

Argadesa,  Moore — matema,  Linnceus. 

Phyllodes,  Boisd. — ustulata,  consobrina,  Weetwood:  fasciata, 
Moore. 

Potamophora,  Guinie — Manlia,  Cramer. 

Lygniodes,  Guinie — hypoleuca,  Guinie :  ciliata,  Moore. 

Family  OphiusidcB. 

Sphingomorpha,  Guinie — Chlorea,  Cramer. 

Lagoptera,  Guinie — honesta,  magica,  Hiibner :  dotata,  Fabr. : 
elegans,  Van  der  Haven. 

Ophiodes,  Guinie — separans,  triphsenoides,  remigioides,  basi- 
signum,  Walker :  trapezium,  Guinie :  cuprea, 
adosta,  indistincta,  Moore:  discios,  Kollar. 
Gerbia,  Walker — (Thria)  fugitiva,  Walker. 

Opbisma,  Guinie — gravata,  torsilinea,  letabilis,  Guinie :  cer- 
tior,  contents,  attacicola,  Walker. 

Artcna,  Walker — submira,  Walker. 
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Achea,  Hcbner — Melicerte,  Drury :  mercatoria,  Cramer :  Cyl- 
lotaj  Gudn de. 

Serrodea,  Gu&nde — Mara,  Cramer. 

Naiia,  Gudnde — calorificn,  circunisignuta,  Gudnde. 

Calesia,  Gudnde — comosa,  haemorrhoda,  stigmolema,  Gudnde. 
Hypcetra,  Gudnde — noctuoides,  Lilacii,  Gudnde :  perficiens, 
Walker. 

Ophiusn,  Gudnde — simillima,  analis,  fulvotscnin,  arctotaenia, 
Gudnde :  Achatina,  Suit. :  conficiens,  prope- 
rata,  tumidiiinea,  frontalis.  Walker :  falcate, 
Moore. 

Grammodes,  Gudnde — Mygdon,  Cramer :  notata,  Fabr. 

The  genera  Iontha,  Doubl :  Hcmeroblemma,  Athyrma,  Htlbner: 
Fodina,  Gudnde :  Dordura,  Fasipeda  Moore ,*  and  Cotuza,  Walker, 
also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  EvcUdtida* 

Trigonodes,  Gudnde — Cephise,  Hyppasia,  Cramer  :  maxima, 
Gudnde. 

Family  Remigudae. 

Hemigia,  Gudnde — Arcbesia,  Cramer :  frugalis,  Fabr. :  (Girpa) 
opatnra,  optative,  Walker. 

Felinia,  Gudnde — albicola,  Walker:  spissa,  Gudnde. 

Tribe  — Pieudo-Deltoides. 

Family  Poaphilidae. 

The  genera  Poapbila,  Borsippa,  Dierna,  Unza,  Walk er:  Nasaya, 
Tochara,  Moore :  Phurya,  Gudnde,  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Thermeeiidce. 

Sympis,  Gudnde — rufibasis,  Gudnde. 

Sanya,  Gudnde  —  pulverata,  angulina,  Gudnde:  Flexns,  Moore. 
Tbermesia,  Habner — signipalpia,  creberrima,  reticulata,  Walker 
oblita,  Moore. 

Azazia,  Walker— rubricans,  Boisduval. 

Selenis,  Gudnde— abrupta,  Walker:  reticulata,  obscura,  Moore. 
Marmorinia,  Gudnde — Singha,  Shivula,  Gudnde. 
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Other  genera  of  this  family  are  Mecodina,  (Jnpnodos,  Hyperna* 
sia,  Gudnde:  Ginaea,  Mestleta,  Singara,  Fascellina,  Walker:  Dur- 
dara,  Baparna,  Sonagorn,  Hingula,  Moore. 

Family  Focillidco. 

Zethea.  Rambuh — hsesitans,  xylochroma,  Walker:  amynoides, 
Moore. 

Cultripalpa,  Gttdnde — partita,  Gudnde :  indistincta,  trifasoiata, 
Moore. 

Other  genera  of  this  family  represented  in  Bengal  are  Thyridos- 
pila,  Gudnde:  Harmatelia  Acharya,  Moore:  Phalacra,  Egnasia, 
Soraca,  Rhaesena,  Walker. 

Family  Amphigonidas. 

Lacern,  Gudnde — Capelin,  Gudnde. 

Amphigonia,  Gudnde — hepatizans,  Gudnde:  comprimens,  Walker. 

Tribe—  Deltoides. 

Family  Platydiidce. 

Episparis,  Walker — varialis,  scjuuctalis,  Walker :  tortoasalia, 
Moore. 

Family  Hypcnidce. 

Dichromia,  Gudnde — orosialis,  trigonalis,  Gudnde :  qnadralis, 
Walker. 

Rhynchinn,  Gudnde — pionealis,  Gudnde:  nngullfascia,  Moore. 
Hypena,  Sehrank. — obduetalis,  narratalis,  lacessalis,  ignotalis, 
lacertalis,  masnrialis,  lresnlis,  abducalis, 
Walker:  indiealis,  Gudnde:  ochreipennis, 
tortuosa  divarieata,  mediana,  ophiusoides, 
incurvata,  cidarioides,  externa  flexuosa,  gri- 
seipennis,  latmtta,  modesta,  triangularis, 
occatus,  obsimilis,  strigifascia,  similata,  um- 
bripennis,  Moore. 

The  genera  Talnpa,  Corcobara,  Apauda,  Harita,  Mathura,  Moore, 
also  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  Herminiidce. 

Herminia,  Latreille — robustalis,  limbosalis,  mistacalis,  fractalis, 
Gudnde  :  ochracealis,  vialis,  restrict;!,  liueosa, 
duplexa,  Moore. 
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Hydrillodes,  Gu4n4e— lentalis,  Gu4n4e. 

Bertula,  Walker — hisbonalis,  Walker:  brevivittalis,  stigmatalia, 
vialis,  placida,  Moore. 

Bocana,  Walker — murinalis,  renalis,  pictn,  marginata,  Moore. 
The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  ^ — Mastygo- 
phora,  Poey:  Ecliana,  Locastra,  Hipoepa,  Lamura,  Avitta,  Aginna, 
Lamida,  Walker  :  Madopa,  Steph. :  Zanclognatha,  Led •  :  Rivula, 
Gu4n.  :  Cephena,  Astluila,  Pasira,  Bibacta,  Moore. 

Tribe— Pyrales. 

Family  Pyralidce. 

Pyralis,  Linn. — Mensalis,  phycidalis,  Gudnie :  pictalis,  Curtis  : 
Tucillaris,  suffusalis,  Walker. 

Agastya,  Moore — hyblaeoidesj  fiavomaculata,  Moore. 

Glossina,  Gudnde — divitalis,  Guenfe. 

Aglossa,  Latreille — dimidialis,  Gudnde. 

The  genera  Herculia,  Stemmataphora,  Walker ,  also  belong  to 
this  family. 

Family  Ennychiidce. 

Pyrausta,  Schrank. — absistalis,  Walker. 

The  genera  Rhodaria  and  Herbula,  Guen4e ,  also  belong  to  this 
family. 

Family  Asopidat. 

Syngamia,  Gudnde — octavialis,  Walker. 

Agathodes,  Gudnde — ostentalis,  Geyer. 

Leucinodes,  Guende — sigulalis,  melanopalis,  Gtidnde. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  : — Desmia,  West- 
wood  :  jEdiodes,  Samea,  Salbia,  Asopia,  Megaphysa,  Isopteryx,  Te- 
rastia,  Gu4n4e:  Daraba,  Walker:  Agrotera,  Schrank:  Chnaura, 
Lederer. 

Family  Hydrocampida. 

Oligostigma,  Gudnde— gibbosalis,  crassicoraalis,  GuMe. 
Cataclyata,  Ilidmrr — peribocalis,  Walker:  magnificalis,  Hubner. 
Paraponyx,  Hubner— affinialis,  linealis,  Ghdn4e. 

Hydrocampa,  Latreille — picalis,  depunctalis,  Guinie. 
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Family  Spilomelida. 

Lepyrodes,  Guinie — lepidalis,  (Diaaemia  ?)  geometralis,  Walket 
Phalangiodea,  Guinie — neptalia,  Htibner. 

Zebronia,  Habner — plutuaalia,  aurolinealis,  lactiferalia,  Walker . 
The  genus  Pycnarmen,  Lederer,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Margarodidae. 

Glyphodes,  Guinie — stolalis,  bivitralia,  diamalis,  Guinie:  acto- 
rionalis,  caesalia,  univocnlis,  Walker. 

Phakellara,  Gadding — indica,  Saunders :  translucidalis,  Guinie. 
Margaronia,  Hiibner — conchylalis,  vertumnalis,  Guinie :  psit- 
t&calis,  Hiibner :  leodicealis,  marthesiusalia, 
phryneusalia,  Walker . 

Pygospila,  Guinie — tyresalia,  costiferalis,  Guinie. 

Englyphis,  Hiibner — procopinlis,  Hiibner:  fulvidoraalia,  Geyer * 
Ilurgia,  Walker — dcfainatalia,  Walker. 

The  following  genera  of  thia  family  are  also  found  in  Bengal:—* 
Maruca,  Walker:  Synclcra,  Cydalima,  Pachyarchea,  Sisyrophera, 
Lederer :  Heterodes,  Filodea,  Guinie. 

Family  Botididce.. 

Astura,  Guinie — obrinmsalia,  Walker. 

Botyodes,  Guinie — asialis,  Guinie. 

Botys,  Latreille — pectinicornalis,  sabelialis,  multilinealia,  aellalia, 
Guinie:  caldusalis,  aciuisalis,  tullalis,  caldu- 
salis,  caletoralis,  iopasalis,  monesusalia, 
illiaalia,  ratilalis,  CEmealia,  amyntnsalis, 
Walket . 

Ebulea,  Guinie — europsalis,  Walker. 

To  thia  family  also  belong  Scopula,  Schrank  :  Godara,  Guinie  : 
and  Dyssallacta,  Lederer. 

Triba — Gtoomotrei.. 

Family  Urapterididce .. 

Urapteryx,  Leach—  podaliriata,  Guinie:  mnltistrigaria,  Walker: 

margaritata,  Moore :  crocopterata,  Kollar. 
Chorodna,  Walker — erebusaria,  muricolaria,  rectata,  Walker. 
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Dalima,  Moore — apicata,  schistacearia,  Moore. 

Ciinicodes,  Gudnde — castanearia,  cruentaria,  Moore. 

Other  gcuera  are  Eucliera,  Hubner:  Chaerodes,  Gudnde :  Lagyra,. 

Auzea,  Walker. 

Family  Ennomiidce. 

Drepanodes,  Gudnde — circulitaria,  Walker :  argentilinea,  Moore. 

Hyperythra,  Gudnde — luteata,  trilineata,  Moore. 

Eurymene,  Dup. — inustaria,  Moore. 

Crocalis,  Treit. — lentiginosaria,  angularia,  Moore. 

The  following  Indian  genera  also  belong  to  this  family: — Lux- 
iarim,  Litbada,  Erebomorpha,  Lycimna,  Decetia,  Omiza,  Walker : 
Caustoloma,  Lederer :  Angeroma,  Panisala,  Agnidra  Garams,  Moore  r 
Odontoptera,  Stephens  :  Selenia,  Hubner  :  Endropia,  Gudnde  :  Euno- 
moa,  Treitschke. 

Family  yEnochromiidce. 

Mergana,  Walker — aequilinearia,  restitutaria,  Walker. 

The  genus  Corotia,  Moore ,  also  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Amphidasidida. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  this  family: — Amphidasyr, 
Outride :  Bazura,  Walker. 

Family  Boarmiidoe. 

Hemerophila,  Stephens — raaurasia,  creataria,  Gudnde:  objectariaf 
Walker:  basistrigaria,  Moore. 

Cleora,  Curtis — venustularia,  Walker :  hmbriata,  pannosaria, 
Moore. 

Boarmia,  Treitschke — alienaria,  repara ta,  Walker:  perspicuata, 
contiguata,  Moore. 

Tephrosia,  Boisduval — scriptoria,  mucidaria,  Walker :  dentiline- 
ata,  Moore. 

Hypochroma,  Gudnde — viridaria,  varicoloraria,  tenebrosaria, 
Moore. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  Bargosa, 
Walker  :  Xandrames,  Moore  :  Amblychia,  Ophthalmodes,  Elphos, 
Gudnde :  Gnophos,  Treitschke. 
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Family  Geometridoe. 

Geometra,  Linn.— avicularia  GuinAe  :  dentata,  nsta,  Walker  : 

alboviridis,  Moore. 

Thalassodes,  Guinie—  caelataria,  dissimulata,  dissita,  Walker: 

sinuate,  Moore. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  : — Thalera, 
Comibaena,  Hcbner :  Berta,  Walker  ;  Loxochila  Nemoria,  Butler : 
Agathia,  GuinAe. 

Family  Palyadidce. 

The  genos  Eamelea,  Duncan,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Ephyriidae. 

Anisodes,  «-pluriBtriaria,  Walker:  sangoinaria,  diffosa- 

ria,  Moore. 

Family  Aeidaliidce. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  this  family  and  are  found  in 
Bengal : — Hyria,  Stephens :  Acidalia,  Treitschke :  Timandra,  Dupon- 
ehel :  Drapetodes,  Trygodes,  Somatina,  Argyris,  Guinie. 

Family  Microniidee. 

Micronia,  GuinAe — fasciata,  Cramer  :  gannata,  GuinAe  :  simpli- 
ciata,  Moore. 

The  genera  Myrteta,  Walker ,  and  Crosia,  GuinAe,  also  belong  to 
this  family. 

Family  Caberiida. 

The  genos  Cabera,  Moore ,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Macariida. 

Macaria,  Curtis — metagonaria,  emersaria,  permotaria,  myandaria , 
Walker :  eleonaria,  Cramer 
Krananda,  Moore — semihyalina,  Moore. 

Family  Ftdoniidct, 

Osicerda,  Walker — alienata,  Walker :  trinotaria,  Moore. 

Sterrha,  Htibner—  sacraria,  Linn. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  : — Aspilotes, 
Treitschke :  Zomia,  Moore :  Nobilia,  Docirara,  Mar  cal  a,  Capri!  ia, 
Walker. 
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Family  Zerenixda. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  this  family: — Rhyparia,  Hubner : 
Percnia,  Gudnde :  Nelcynda,  Walker  i  Abraxas,  Leach :  Yindusara, 
Moore. 

Family  Larentiidq. 

Larentia,  Duponchel — aerata,  Moore  :  fissiferata,  Walker. 
Scotosia,  Stephens — miniosata,  atrostipata,  dhbiosata,  Walker: 

obliquisignata,  venimaculala,  Moore. 

Psyra,  Walker — cuneata,  Walker  :  siuilaria,  Moore. 

Cidaria,  Treitechke — interplagata,  G’dnde :  in  extricate,  Walker: 
signata,  viridata,  Moore. 

The  following  genera  also-  belong  to  this  family: — Opombia, 
Stephens:  Eupithecia,  Curtis:  Sauris,  Coremia,  Gudnde:  Melanippe„ 
Duponchel:  Anticlea,  Stephens  :  Arichauna,.  Gandarites,  Moore - 

Family  Euboliida. 

The  genus  Anaitis,  Duponchel,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Tribe— Grambices. 

Family  Galleridce. 

Propachys,  Walker — nigrivena,  Walker :  linealis,  Moore. 
Apsarasa,  Moore — radians,  Westwood. 

The  genus  Toccotosida,  Walker ,  also  belongs  to  this  family- 

Family  Crambidce. 

Brihaspa,  Moore—  atrostigmella  Moore. 

The  following  genera  also  belong  to  this  family  :—  Ramilar 
Moore:  Crambus,  Apurima,  Acara,  Eschata,  Walker:  Schaenobius,, 
Scirpophaga,  Calamotrepha,  Zeller. 

Tribe— Tortrices- 

Family  Nycteolidce . 

The  following  genera  belong  to  this  family  : — Hylophila,  Buh¬ 
ner:  Tyana,  Aphusia,  Walker. 

Family  Tortricidce. 

Cerau,  Walker — stipatana,  onustana,  Walker. 

The  genus  iEmene,  Walker ,  also  belongs  to  this  family- 
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Tribe— Tineines 

Family  Tineidce. 

Adela,  Walker — gemmelln,  griseella,  Waiting. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  following  genera  : — Tinea.  Stainton : 
Porsica,  Alavona,  Hapsifera,  Walker. 

Family  Hyponomentid.ee. 

Hyponomeuta,  Zell. — lapidellus,  Waiting. 

Psecadia,  Zell. — ermineella,  hockingella,  Waiting. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  following  genera: — Atteva,  Walker : 
Anesychia,  Hiibner :  Lampronia,  Zeller. 

Family  Plutellidce. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  genus  Cerestoma,  Latreille. 

Family  Gelechidee. 

To  this  family  belong  the  following  genera  : — Depressaria, 
Haw.;  Binsitta,  Walker:  Parasia,  Daponchel:  Anarsia,  Gelechia, 
jEcophora,  Zeller:  Butalis,  Treit. 

Family  Gracillaridce. 

To  this  family  belong  the  following  genera  : — Gracillaria,  Coris- 
cium,  Oruix,  Zeller. 

Family  Elachistidee. 

To  this  family  belong  the  following  genera  Cosmopterix, 
Hiibner:  Atkinsonia,  Lozostoma.  Stainton. 

Family  Lithocolletidce. 

The  genus  Lithocolletis,  Zeller ,  belongs  to  this  family. 

Family  Lyonetidae. 

The  genus  Phyllocnistis,  Zeller ,  belongs  to  this  family. 

HYMENOPTERA. 


The  order  Hymenoptera  (membrane  joined-winged)  comprises 
the  insects  commonly  known  as  ants,  bees,  wasps,  saw-flies  and 
ichneumons,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  posterior  wings  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  hooks  by  which  they  are  joined  on  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  fore-wings  and  thus  become  united  for  the  purpose  of 


Hymenoptera. 


flight.  The  Hymenoptera  undorgo  a  com¬ 
plete  metamorphosis.  The  body  is  composed 
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of  the  usual  three  parts,  head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  head 
is  famished  with  a  mouth,  eyes  and  antennae.  The  mouth  is  form¬ 
ed  for  mastioation  or  prehension,  except  in  the  bees,  in  which  a  suc¬ 
torial  apparatus  is  developed.  The  mouth  is  famished  with  mandibles, 
muTilIm  and  aU  upper  and  under  lip  and  four  palpi  or  feelers,  two  max¬ 
illary  and  two  labial.  The  under  jaws  and  under  lip  are  generally 
long  and  narrow,  fixed  deep  in  the  cavity  of  the  head  by  lengthen¬ 
ed  muscles,  Somewhat  tubular  at  their  lower  portion  and  often  fold¬ 
ed  at  their  extremity  and  serving  rather  for  the  transmission  of 
nutritive  juices  than  for  mastication  properly  so-called.  The  true 
eyes  are  compound,  but  in  addition  all  are  provided  with  three  simple 
eyes  or  ooelli.  The  antennae  are  usually  thread-like  or  hair-like, 
but  vary  in  form  in  the  different  families,  and  often  in  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  different  sexes  in  the  same  species.  There  are  four  mem¬ 
branous  wings  of  homogeneous  texture,  and  usually  veined  instead 
of  reticulated.  The  posterior  pair  are  usually  smaller  than  the  an¬ 
terior  pair,  and  all  are,  as  a  rule,  transparent,  though  some  species 
possess  clouded  or  spotted  wings.  The  thorax  is  divided  into  three 
segments,  to  which  are  attached  the  legs.  The  first  segment  is  very 
short,  and  the  two  others  are  closely  united.  In  one  division  the 
trochanters  of  the  legs  are  attached  to  the  femora  by  a  single  articu¬ 
lation,  and  in  the  other  division  by  two  joints.  The  tarsi  or  feet 
are  five-jointed.  The  abdomen  consists  of  5-9  segments  attached  to 
the  thorax  either  by  its  entire  breadth  (sessile)  or  by  a  slender  stalk 
(pedicled).  The  female  is  furnished  with  an  appendage  called  an 
ovipositor  or  egg-placer,  which  in  some  species,  provided  with  a  poi¬ 
son  sac  and  gland,  can  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  offence  or  de¬ 
fence.  The  larvae  of  the  Hymenoptera  resemble  little  worms  : 
where  the  food  is  around  them  they  are  white,  fat,  legless  grubs  ;  but 
where,  like  the  larvae  of  butterflies,  they  have  to  feed  on  leaves  and 
the  like,  they  develop  thoracic  or  true  legs  and  a  number  of  false 
or  abdominal  legs  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  Most  of  the  larvre 
enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon  before  they  undergo  the  change  into 
the  pupa  state.  The  apodal  larvae  feed  on  insects  provided  for 
them  by  their  mother,  who  either  carries  the  food  to  her  young  or 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  larvae  of  some  other  species  that  supplies  in  its 
living  body  sufficient  nourishment  for  her  young.  Amongst  bees, 
the  neuters  act  as  nurses  to  the  helpless  young,  and  are  careful, 
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accurate  and  putient  attendants.  The  perfect  insects  of  the  order 
live,  for  the  most  part,  on  vegetable  substances. 


Classification. 


The  insects  of  this  order  are  distributed  into  two  great  divisions  : 

(1)  Aculeata ,  in  which  the  trochanter  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  femur  by  a  single  joint  and 
the  ovipositor  is  provided  with  a  poison  gland  ;  (2)  Terebrantia 
( Ditrocha )  in  which  the  trochanter  is  attached  to  the  femur  by  a 
double  articulation  and  the  ovipositor  is  not  used  as  a  weapon  of 
defence.  This  latter  division  is  susceptible  of  a  further  separation 
into  Securi/era  and  Spicuii/era,  explained  below.  The  distribution 
of  the  families  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 


L—  ACULEATA. 

a.  Heterogyna  — social  and  solitary  ants; 

b.  Fossore* — sand- wasps. 

c.  Diploptera — true  wasps-. 

d.  Anthophiia — bees. 


n-TEREBEANTIA. 

A.  Securifera,  in  which  the  abdomen  ta  joined  to  the  thorax 
by  its  entire  width  and  the  larvae  have  legs  and  live  on  vegetable 
juices  and  the  ovipositor  forms  either  a  short- saw  or  exserted 
borer; 

a.  TenthredinicUg — saw-flies. 

b.  Siricidce — borers. 

B.  Spiculifera,  in  which  tho  abdomen  is  joined  to  the  thorax 
by  a  stalk,  the  larvae  are  legless  and  live  on  animal  food  (except 
Some  gall-insects). 

a.  Cynipidae — gall-flies. 

b.  Chaleididce — chiefly  parasites  on  insects; 

c.  Proctotrypidae — chiefly  parasites. 

d.  Evanidae — parasites  on  cockroaches. 

e.  Braconidoe — -parasites  on  insects. 

f.  Ichneumonidoe — parasites  on  insects. 

The  number  of  known  species  has  been  estimated  at  17,000,  but 
the  actual  number  in  existence  must  be  four  times  as  great; 
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The  structure  of  the  wings  and  the  nature  and  number  of  the 

netwares  and  of  the  cells  or  intermediate 
Meuration  of  the  winga.  .  ...  . .  . 

spaces  and  their  ramifications  has  served  as 

the  basis  of  classification  in  the  system  of  J urine  and  may  be  bri  efly 
noticed.  The  wings  have  few  nervures,  and  when  they  are  present 
they  proceed  from  the  base  or  the  costa  towards  the  apex  which 
they  may  or  inay  not  reach.  The  mnrginal  and  sub-marginal 
nervpres  are  the  more  important  and  the  discoidal  and  lanceolate 
cells.  As  observed  by  a  writer  on  this  subject,  the  arrangement  of 
the  nervures,  though  showing  great  diversity  in  form,  is,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  remarkably  constant.  Their  use  in  classification  does 
not  lead  to  the  formation  of  artificial  groups,  for  we  find  that  the 
existence  of  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  nervures  in  a  byme- 
nopterous  insect  denotes  the  presence  of  other  characters.  The  neu- 
ration  differs,  however,  in  every  family  and  even  in  the  genera 
of  the  same  family,  and  the  terminology  in  general  use  may 
be  gathered  from  the  explanations  attached  to  the  following 

Fra.  A. 

JSxplana/!on—Wittg  1,  marginal  cells:  9,  appendicular  cell:  3  to  6,  snH> 
marginal  cells:  7  to  9,  discoidal  cells:  10,  costal  cell :  11,19,  humeral  cells,  and 
1 3,  lanceolate  cell  :  a,  6,  c,  sub-marginal  nervures:  d,  basal  nerrure  :  e,f,  recurrent 
nervures. 


Ex/  lanatim — a,  costal  (radial)  nerrure :  b,  apical  margin :  c,  posterior  maV* 
gin :  d,  post- costal  (cubital)  nerrure  :  e,  externo-medial  (brachial)  nerrure :  f, 
anal  (brachial)  nerrufe:  g,  transr erao- medial  nerrure:  h,  radial  nerrure:  »r 
cubital  nerrurca :  j,  k,  discoidal  nerrure:  /,  subriiscoidal  nerrure:  is,  subrmar-' 
final  nervures:  ■,  recurrent  nervures :  o,  stigma,  and  p,  basal  nermres :  1,  costal 
oell :  3  to  4,  humeral  (branchial)  cells,  externa1,  intermediate  and  internal :  6, 
marginal  (radial)  cell:  S  to  9,  first  to  fourth  sub-marginal  (cubital)  cells:  11, 
19, 14  discoidal  cells,  internal,  intermediate  and  external :  10, 13,  posterior  cells, 
Internal  and  external. 
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Fig.  B. 


Explanation— I,  marginal ;  f,  appendicular;  3  to  6.  anti -marginal  ;  T  to 3,  41a 
*°WaI  •  10, coetal;  II,  It, branchial, and  IS,  lanceolate oclluaca.  a, i, e, sub-marginal 
nexTurea ;  4,  baaal  nerrurc;  «,/,  recurrent  nerrurea  (Kno.  Brit.) 

The  numerous  species  of  ants  existing  in  India  will  well  repay 
examination.  The  common  black  ant  (F.  compreeta ,  Fabr.)  of  our 
gardens,  with  its  numerous  society  and  its  army  of  wingless  neuters, 
can  be  observed  in  almost  every  town.  The  red  ant  (F.  smaragdina, 
Fabr.)  of  the  mango  groves  is  also  easily  found.  It  makes  its  nest 
far  up  in  the  branches  from  the  living  leaves  by  drawing  them  to¬ 
gether  and  attaching  them  to  each  other  by  a  fine  web  which  is 
spun  irom  the  mouth  of  the  workers.  The  red  ants  are  the  most 
fierce  and  quarrelsome  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  attack  not  only  the 
black  ants  but  also  foreign  colonics  of  their  own  species.  In  some 
parts  they  are  used  to  get  rid  of  colonies  of  wasps,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  branch  of  the  mango  tree  bearing  a  red  ant's  nest  is  oarefully 
cut  down  and  carried  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wasps'  nest 
The  latter  seem  to  be  at  once  aware  of  their  danger  and  fight  des¬ 
perately,  but  in  the  end  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  red  ant,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  its  victory,  attacks  in  its  blind  rage  every  living 
thing  that  approaches  it,  and  in  some  species  its  bite  is  very  severe. 
The  bodies  of  the  winged  females  of  this  species  are  of  a  fine  apple- 
green  oolour.  A  minute  brown  species  is  often  found  near  the  foot 
of  a  pipal  or  nim  tree  where  white  ants  have  made  their  galleries, 
and  if  this  protection  be  removed,  the  small  ants  soon  enter  in 
myriads  and  bring  back  between  every  two  or  three,  a  fat,  struggling 
white  ant,  and  if  the  operation  be  repeated  often  enough,  the  latter 
will  cease  to  infest  that  particular  tree.  A  rdfous  species  (F.  img+ 
pea,  Jerd.)  occupies  holes  iu  the  ground  in  jungly  tracts  and  fre¬ 
quently  announces  its  presence  to  those  who  incautiously  sit  down 
near  its  haunts  by  inflicting  a  sharp  stinging  bite  Another  spe¬ 
cies  nffireHng  similar  localities  is  that  happily  named  F , 
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by  Jerdon.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  forming  dense  columns 
many  yards  long  m  fall  march  from  one  part  of  a  forest  to  another. 
J)ead  beetles,  drowned  flies  and  other  insects  are  all  carried  off  by 
ants  who  sometimes  make  sad  havoc,  in  a  single  night,  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  insects  not  properly  prptected.  Close  to  the  trne  ants  come 
the  Dorylidce ,  of  whioh  one  species  makes  its  nest  in  the  floor  or. 
walls  of  houses  and  lives  in  societies,  swarming  at  certain  seasons. 
In  the  genus  Myrmica ,  the  ant  is  provided  with  a  sting  with  which 
it  ean  produce  a  troublesome  swelling.  The  family  Mutillidce ,  which 
is  joined  by  most  authors  to  the  Farmicida,  contains  certain  small 
brightly  coloured  solitary  insects  of  which  the  females  resemble  the 
neuters  of  ants  in  being  wingless*  So  far  as  is  hitherto  known  they 
are  found  only  as  parasites  on  humble-bees. 

The  tribe  Foaaores ,  or  diggers,  comprise  species  resembling  the 
ants  as  well  as  others  having  the  appearance  of  true  wasps  and 
some  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  They  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits 
and  excavate  celled  chambers  in  the  ground  and  even  in  wood  or 
walls  in  which  to  store  up  food  for  their  larvae.  The  food  consists 
of  insects  benumbed  by  the  poison  of  their  sting,  and  in  this  state 
of  lethargy  capable  of  living  for  months  and  furnishing  the  young 
fossor  with  its  natural  food,  the  living  tissue  of  other  insects.  The 
sand-wasps,  mason-wasps,  and  house-wasps  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 
The  true  wasps  are  distinguished  from  the  Fosaorea  by  having  their 
wings  disposed  longitudinally  when  in  repose,  while  the  eyes  are 
reniform  and  reach  to  or.  near  to  the  base  of  the  mandibles.  Some 
are  social  in  their  habits  and  all  are  carnivorous.  The  false  wasps 
( Odynerua )  belong  to  this  section  as  well  as  Eumenes.  Amongst 
the  true  wasps  ( Veapidce )  there  are  males,  females  and  neuters  or 
workers  living  in  societies  more  or  less  permanent.  Many  of  them 
construct  their  nests  of  papyraceous  substances,  and  it  is  in  one  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  tribe  that  Siebold  discovered  that  the  males  originated 
by  parthenogenesis  from  infecundated  eggs.  To  the  bees  belong 
the  humble-bee,  carpenter-bee,  mason-bee  and  the  honey-bee,  all  of 
which  live  on  vegetable  substances.  Chalicodoma  semivestita  builds 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  ovate  mud  nest  on  walls  as  its  European 
representative,  and  several  species  of  Megachile  have  the  same  leaf¬ 
cutting  habits  as  elsewhere.  Of  the  carpenter-bee  ( Xylocopa )  there 
are  many  examples,  and  th^ee  species  known  collectively  as  bhaunra 
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are  common  in  the  Kamaon  forests,  whero  they  do  mnch  damage  to 
timber.  The  larger  of  the  three  attacks  the  wood-work  of  buildings 
and  the  dead-wood  of  felled  timber  ;  whilst  the  brown  species  lives 
in  colonies  and  bores  into  living  trees  where  it  constructs  its  six- 
celled  abode.  The  third  species  is  the  smallest,  but  is  also  the  most 
numerous  and  lives  in  societies  and  specially  selects  the  haldu 
[Adina  cordifolia )  as  its  home.  The  bhaonra  when  enraged  is,  as 
noted  by  Moorcroft,  a  very  formidable  antagonist,  and  occasionally 
causes  mnch  suffering  to  men  and  cattle  from  its  sting.  The 
species  of  honey-bee  are  not  numerous  and  the  workers  differ 
from  each  other  very  little  in  appearance.  It  is  only  when  the  two 
sexes  and  their  workers  are  compared  that  specific  distinctions  can 
be  well  established.  A.  dorsata  (Fabr.)  suspends  its  comb  from 
the  branches  of  trees  without  any  outward  protection,  and  is  one  of 
the  more  common  Indian  species,  but  variable  in  appearance.  In 
some  places  the  male  is  reddish  yellow  w  ith  the  upper  portion  of 
the  thorax,  the  scape  of  the  antennae  and  the  outside  of  the  posterior 
tibiae  and  metatarsus  black.  In  the  workers  the  abdomen  is  yellow 
with  the  apex  more  or  less  dusky  or  only  with  the  two  basal  seg¬ 
ments  yellowish  red.  A.  indica  (Fabr.)  is,  however,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  honey-bee  of  Europe.  It  is 
kept  by  the  villagers  in  Kumaon  in  a  hive  made  out  of  a  log  of 
wood  and  let  iqto  the  wall  of  the  owner’s  dwelling.  The  inner  side 
is  closed  by  a  sliding  door  and  the  outer  has  a  small  opening  to  per¬ 
mit  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  bees.  The  bees  are  driven  out  by 
knocking  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hive,  and  after  they  have  flown 
the  outer  hole  is  stopped  and  the  honey  is  removed,  after  which  the 
bees  are  allowed  to  return.  The  honey  of  the  Sor  valley  collected 
in  this  way  is  in  high  repute  for  its  richness  due  to  the  groves  of 
Basina  hutyracea,  on  the  flowers  of  which  the  bees  feed.  In  many 
places  the  honey  produced  by  wild  bees  is  equally  good,  but  in 
others  it  produces  a  sort  of  intoxication  very  distressing  whilst  it 
lasts.  The  Bh&bar  honey  is  therefore  not  much  sought  after 
unless  collected  by  experienced  and  trustworthy  hands. 

The  Tenthredinidce  or  saw-flies  and  Sincidcs  or  borers  are  very 
numerous  in  species  and  individuals.  The  former  are  provided 
with  a  double  saw  with  which  the  female  pierces  the  leaves  or  bark 
of  plants  to  secure  a  place  for  her  eggs.  The  larra?  resemble  those' 
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of  the  Lepidoptem,  the  chief  difference  being  that  they  have  six  or 
more  pair  of  membranous  legs,  whilst  the  larvae  of  the  butterfly  have 
never  more  than  five.  One  species  frequently  attacks  the  pine  and 
destroys  it  by  removing  the  leaves  :  another  infests  the  roso  and 
another  the  imported  fruiMrces.  The  long  ovipositor  of  the  Sir&t 
enables  it  to  pierce  deep  down  in  the  bark  of  the  Coniform  in  order 
to  lay  its  eggs  and  provide  a  suitable  place  for  its  larva?. 

The  Chryaldidce  are  small-bodied  flies  with  a  shining  metallic 
lustre  found  as  parasites  on  bees  and  wasps.  The  Cynipida  or 
gall-insect*  are  those  that  cause  galls  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
plants  to  serve  as  food  and  lodgings  for  its  young.  An  instance 
may  be  seen  on  nuy  of  the  poplar  trees  about  Naini  Tal  and  on 
breaking  open  the  gall,  the  fat,  legless  grubs  will  be  found  in  all 
stages  of  growth  surrounded  by  a  cottony  white  substance,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  known.  The  Chalcididae  comprise  an  immense 
number  of  minute  insects  having  brilliant  metallic  bodies  of  a  green 
lustre  and  whioh  are  found  ns  parasites  on  other  insects  or  on  corn. 
The  Proctotrypidm  are  usually  of  a  brown  or  red  colour  and  are  also 
parasites.  The  Evanidcc  are  parasites  on  cockroaches,  and  the 
Ichneumonidai  and  Braconida  are  found  as  parasites  on  all  orders  of 
insects. 


HYMEN  OPT  ERA — Ants,  bees,  wasps. 

1.  ACULEATA. 

Tribe— Heterogyna. 

Family  Formicidce. 

Formica,  Linn. — erinita  (N.  I.)  Smith  :  compressa  (In.),  cineras- 
cens  (Mad.),  cylindri  a,  elongate  (Mad.), 
conica  (Mad.),  rnficomis,  gigas,  nbdoininnlis 
(N.  I.),  carbonaria,  Fabrr'  assimilis  (Mad.), 
nana  (Mys.),  rufoglauca  (Mad.),  phyllophila 
(Mad.),  stricta  (Mai.),  timida  (Mai.),  vagans 
(Mai.),  velox  (Mai.),  longipes  (Tell.)  Jcrdon: 
ardens  (Dec.),  impetuosa  (Bom.),  callida 
(Dec),  lutca  (N.  I.),  gibbosa  (In.),  Smith,: 
prismatica,  sericea,  quadrilatera  (Mad.), 
Mayr. 
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Polyrhachia,  Smith. — bihatnatus,  Drury :  lacteipennis  (N.  I.), 
Smith  :  hostatus  (In.),  sexspinosos  (In.),  rela¬ 
ce  ns  (Mad.),  Tastellatus,  Lutr. :  nidifican* 
(MaL),  sylvicola  (In.),  Jerdon. 

Ecophylla,  Smith — smaragdina  (N.  I.),  Fabr. 

Family  Odcntomachida ,  Mayr. 

Drepanagnathus,  Smith — saltator  (Mad.),  Jerdon. 

Family  Poneridm. 

Ponera,  hair. — sculpta  (Mai.),  Btenocheilos  (Mai.),  procesaion- 
alis (In.),  affiuia  (Mai.),  pumiia(Mai),  Jerdon: 
scalprata  (N.  I.),  iridipennia  (N.  I.),  Smith. 
Family  Myrmicidce. 

Myrmica,  Lair. — vastator,  humilis  (Bom.),  bidentata  (Cal.), 
rugifrons,  Smith:  diffusa  (In.),  caeca  (Mys.), 
tarda  (Mai.),  fodiens  (Mai.)  Jerdon:  molesta, 
Say. 

Myrmecina,  Curtis — pilicornis  (Bom.),  Smith. 

Myrmicaria,  Sound. — brnnnea,  Sound. :  crinita  (Mad.),  Smith. 

Psendomyrina,  Gudr. — minnta  (Mad.),  rufipes  (Salem),  rufo- 
nigra  (Mad.)  nigra  (Mad.),  Jerdon  :  atrata 
(Bom.),  Iseviceps,  Smith. 

Crematogoster,  Lund. — Kirbii  (Mys.j,  Sykes. 

Atta,  St  Farg. — destructor  (In.),  domicola  (Mad.,  Nellore),  rofa 
(Mai.),  dissimilis  (Mai.),  floricola  (Mad., 
Telli.),  Jerdon  :  instabilis  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Pheidole,  West. — providens  (Poona),  Sykes:  malabarica  (MaL), 
diffusa  (In.),  diverea  (Mys.),  minor  (Mad.), 
affiuis  (MaL),  quadrispinosa  (Mai.),  Jerdon. 

Family  Cryptoceridac. 

Meranoplus,  Smith. — bicolor  (Mad.,  Cal.),  Gudr. 

Cataulacus,  Smith. — granulatus,  Latr. 

Family  Dorylidce. 

Dorylus,  Latr .— labiatus  (Dec.,  As.),  longicomis  (Ben.),  Shuck.: 

orientalis  (Ben.),  West.:  bindostanus (Pan;.), 
Smith. 
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JEn  ictus,  Shuck.— ambiguus  (Puna),  S/tuck. :  pubeseens  (N.  L), 
Smith :  certus,  West. 

Fanjily  Thynnidm. 

Iswara,  West.— lutea,  West.:  faaciata  (Sind),  Smith. 

Family  Atutillidcs . 

Methocu,  Latr. — orientals  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Mutilla,  Him. — indica,  Linn. :  glabruta,  nigripes,  Fabr. :  rugoss, 
Oliv.:  6-maculata,  Swed. :  bengalensie,  analis, 
rufogaetra  (Nep.),  dimidiata,  St.  Farg.  t  an- 
tennata,  argentipes,  aarifrons,  blanda,  dives, 
diverse,  indostana  (Mod.),  Miranda,  nobilis 
(Mad.),  optima,  opulenta,  pulchrina  (Mad.), 
reprasentans,  reticulata,  rufiventris,  semiau- 
rata,  aulica  (N.  I.),  pusilla  (N.  I.),  fjneraria 
(N.  I.),  unifosciata  (N.  I.),  reg  a,  Smith :  indica, 
Linn. 

Apterogyna,  La.tr. — mutilloides,  Smith. 

Tribe — Foccores. 

Family  Scoliadcc. 

Myzine,  Lair. — dimidiata  (Den.),  Gudr. :  anthracina,  petiolata, 
Madraspatana,  fuscipennis,  Smith. 

Tiphia,  Fabr. — hirsute  (N.  I.),  rufipes  (N.  I.),  rufo-femorata 
(N.  I.),  Smith. 

ficolia,  Fabr.— 4-pHstulata  (Mad.),  rubiginosa  Fabr. :  cserulans, 
St.  Farg. :  apicicornis,  apicalis,  Gudr. : 
patricialis,  Burm.:  Iris,  Kitty:  erratica, 
instabilis,  pulchra,  specifica,  vivida  (Mad  ), 
venusta,  persouata  (As.),  ignita  (As.),  nudata, 
fervida  (Bom.),  Smith ;  iusignis,  Saup. :  bilu- 
nata,  (Nep.),  splendida,  nobilis,  stizus  (Mad.), 
Sauss. 

J&lis,  Fabr . — litigiosa  mbromaculata,  exiinia,  habrocoma,  luctu- 
osa,  (As),  Smith;  aureicollis,  parvula,  St. 
Farg. :  margiuclla,  King :  thoracica,  aunulata 
quadrifasciata  grossa,  Fabr. :  asiatica,  hir- 
suta,  Sauss. 
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Family  PompUidce. 

Pompilius,  Fabr. — anal  is,  fulvipennis,  Fabr. :  comptns,  dorsalis, 
St.  F arg. :  fenestratus  (Ben.),  hones  tas,  Mod- 
raspatanus,  pedunculatus,  unifasciatus,  cseru- 
leas  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Priocnemis,  Schiddte — luscus  (Mad.),  Fabr:  peregrinus  (Cal.), 
Smith. 

Agenia,  Schiddte — blanda,  (Ben.),  Gudr. :  tincta,  caerulea, festinata, 
Smith. 

Pepsis,  Fabr. — Dyoclene,  Smith. 

Ferreola,  St  Farg.— fenestra ta  (Mad.),  Smith. 

Macromeris,  St.  Farg. — splendida,  violacea  (As.),  St.  Farg. 

Mygnimia,  Shuck. — flava,  Drury  :  flavicornis  (Mad.),  Fabr. 

severs,  Drury :  audax  (As.),  fenestrata  (As.), 
perplexa  (Mad.),  bellicose  (Ben.),  ssevissima 
(Bom.),  intermedia  (N.  I.),  Atropos,  Smith. 

Ceropales,  Lair. — flavo-picta,  fuscipennis,  Ornata,  Smith, 

Family  Sphegidce. 

Ammophilo,  Kirby. — erythrocephala  (Panj.),  Fabr.:  basalis 
(Panj.),  nigripes  (Mad.),  laevigata  (Mad., 
Bom.),  dimidiate  (In.),  elegans  (Panj.),  atri- 
pes  (Bom.),  punctata  (N.  I.),  vagabunda 
(N.  I.),  Smith :  Smithii,  Baly. 

Pelopseus,  Latr. — madraspatanus  (In.),  Fair. :  Solieri,  Spinolae 
(Bom.),  coromandelicus,  St.  Farg.:  bengalen- 
sis,  Dahl. :  bilineatus  (Bom.),  pictus,  sepera- 
tus  (Bom.),  Smith. 

Chlorion,  Loir.— lobatum,  eplendidum  (N.  I.),  Fabr. :  melaso- 
ma  (Mad.),  regale  (Sind),  Smith:  mneum 
(Mad.),  Spin. 

Sphex,  Fa&r.— argentata  (M.),  Fabricii  (Mad.),  Dahl. :  ferrn- 
ginea,  vicina,  St.  Farg. :  flavo-vestita,  Smith. 

Harpactopus,  Smith — crudelis  (Mad.),  nivosus  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Paraspbex,  Smith— fervens  (Mad.  Bom.),  Fabr. 

Ampulex,  Jurine — compressa  (Mai.),  Fabr. 

Trirogma,  West — cocrulea  (Mad.,  N,  I.),  West. 
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Family  Larriim. 

Larrada,  Leach.— aurulenta  (Mad.),  maura  (Mad.),  Fabr.:  wmfl- 
lima,  conspicua,  argyrea  (N.  I.),  subtesse- 
lata,  exilipes  (N.  I.),  jaculator  (N.  I.),  res- 
tita  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Tachytes,  Pane.— nitidulus  (Mad.,  Panj.),  repnndus,  Fabr. :  tarsa- 
tus,  fervidas,  monetarius  (Panj.),  modostus. 
Smith. 

Astata,  Latr. — orientalis,  agilis,  Smith. 

Pison,  Spin. — rugosus,  Smith. 

Family  Bembicidat. 

Be  in  be  x,  Fabr.  —  olivacea  (Mad.),  lunata  (Mad.),  Fabr. :  trepan- 
da,  sulphurescens  (Mad.,  Panj.),  Dahl. 

Family  Nyssonidte. 

Larra,  King. — fasciata  (Mad.),  vespiformis  (Mad.,  Panj.),  Fabr. : 

Delesaertii  (Mad.),  Gu&r. :  blandina,  mela- 
noxanthn,  mellea,  nubitipennis,  rufesceiiH 
(Panj.),  cornuta  (Bom.),  Smith. 

Nysson,  Latr. — basalis,  Smith. 

Gorytes,  Latr. — pictus  (Mad.),  amatorlus,  tricolor,  Smith. 

Harpactus,  Shuck. — ornatus  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Family  Crabronidce. 

Trypoxylon,  Latr. — -pileatum  (Mad.),  accumulator,  Smith. 

Oxybelus,  Latr. — agilis,  tridentatus,  ruficornis,  sabulosus,  squa- 
mosus,  Smith. 

Crabro,  Fabr. — fuscipennis,  argentatus,  St.  Farg. :  flavo-pictua 
(N.  I.),  insignis,  Smith. 

Family  Cerceridce. 

Cerceris,  Latr.  — interstincta  (Mai.)  Fabr.:  flavo-picta  (N.  I.), 
hilaris  (N.  I.),  instabilis,  mastogaster  (Mad.), 
orientalis  (Mad.),  vigilans  (Mad.),  fervena 
(N.  I.),  albopicta  (Bom.),  viscosus,  rufinodis, 
velox,  Smith :  bifasciatus,  Gu4r. 

Pbilantkus,  Fabr. — pulcherrimus,  sulphureus  (N.  I.),  depredator, 
elegans  (N.  I.),  Smith. 
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Tribe — Diploptera. 

Family  Eumenidm. 

Eumones,  Latr. — circinalis,  conic®,  esnriena,  Fair. :  flavopicta, 
Blanch.  :  affi  nisei  in®,  xanthura,  Edwardsii 
(Bom  ),  Blanchardii  (Mod),  exigua,  indiana, 
brevirostrata,  depressa,  quadrispinoea,  Sauss. 

Montezumia,  Saws. — indie®,  Sauasure. 

RhyncLiura,  Saws*.— nitidalum,  hsemorrhoidnle,  brnnnenm 
(Ben.),  carnaticnm  (Ben.,  Mad.),argentatum, 
Fabr.:  bengalense,  atrum,  metallicnm  (Mad.), 
Meliyi,  dichotomnm,  Saute. 

Odynerus,  Latr  — Sichelii,  punctus,  pnnetatipennis,  ovalis,  diffi- 
nis,  Sauet.:  intricatus  (Ben.),  gnttatos,  Smith. 
Family  Vespida. 

Belonogaster,  Sauss .  —  indicus,  Sautt. 

Icaria,  Sauss. — margiuata(Mad.),&.  Farg.:  aristocratic®,  Formosa, 
artifex,  picta,  Sautt.:  ferruginea  (Mad.), Fabr.: 
pendula  (Bareilly),  variegata  (Puna),  Smith. 

Polistes,  Latr.  — hebrseus,  stigma,  Fabr.:  orientalis,  Kirby:  con- 
fusus,  Smith :  hoplites,  Sagittarius,  Sauss. 

Vespa,  Linn. — orientalis,  Linn.:  cincta  (Mad  ),  affinis,  analis, 
bicolor,  Fabr. :  velutina,  St.  Farg. :  auraria 
(N.  I.),  obliterata  (N.  I.),  magnifica  (Mus.), 
basalis,  (Nep.),crabroniformis,  ducolis,  Smith: 
doryloid6s,  SavM. 

Tribe— An  thophila- 
Family  Andrcnida. 

Prosopis,  Fabr. — mixta,  Smith. 

Sphecodes,  Latr. — fuscipennis  (N.  I.),  apicatus,  Smith. 

Noinia,  Zxdr.— crassipes  (Mad.),  curvipes  (Mad  ),  strigata, 
Fabr.:  basalis,  iridescens,  Elliottii,  (Cal, 
Mad.),  oxybeloides  (Him.),  silhetica,  capitata 
(N.  I.),  clypeata,  fervida  (Dec.),  coinbusta 
(Bom.),  pilipes  (N.  I.),  Buddha,  sykesiaiia 
(Dec.),  H'V«f..*aurifrons(As.),simillii»a(Cal  ), 
scutellata  (Cal.),  thoracica  (Cal.),  auteunata 
(Bom.,  Oudli),  Smith. 
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Holictus,  Latr, — propinquus  (N.  I  ),  agrestis  (N.  I),  albescens 
(N.  L),  rugolatns  (N.  I ),  constrictus  (N.  I.), 
lncidipennis  (N.  I.),  xantbognathus  (N.  I.), 
fimbria tus  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Oyathoccra,  Smith — nodicornis  (Cal.),  Smith. 

Androna,  Fabr. — exagens,  Smith. 

Family  Apidce. 

Lithurgus,  Latr. — atratus,  Smith. 

Cbalicodoma,  St.  Farg. — semiveatita,  Smith. 

Mcgacbile,  Latr. — disjuncta  lanata, Fabr.:  dimidiata,  anthracina, 
yestita,  conjuncta  (Ben.),  umbripennis  (Nep.), 
fulvo-vestita  (Bom.),  rufipes,  imitatrix,  rnfi- 
ventris,  fraterna,  monticola,  (As.),  carbonaria 
(N.  I.),  cepbalotes  (N.  I.),  albifrons  (N.  I.), 
velutina  (N.  I.),  bicolor,  fasciculata,  Smith. 

Crocisa,  Jurine—  Histrio,  Fabr. 

Ceratina,  Lafr.— simillima,  bieroglypbica  (N.  I.),  Smith:  viridis, 
Gudr. 

Allodape,  St.  Farg,—'  marginata,  Smith. 

Nomada,  Fabr. — solitaria  (N.  I.),  decorata  (N.  I.),  adusta, Smith  : 
bipunctata,  Fabr. 

Caelioxys,  Latr.— ducalis,  apicata  (N,  I.),  capitata  (N.  I.),  argen- 
tifrons,  basalis,  cuneatus,  confusus,  Smith. 

Stelis,  Panz. — carbonaria  (N.  I.),  Smith. 

Tetralonia,  Spin. — Duvaucelii  (Ben.),£<,  Farg.:  floralia,  elegans, 
Smith. 

Anthophora,  Latr. — zonata,  Linn :  fasciata,  bicincta,  Fabr.:  vio- 
lacea,  sub-c»rulea,  St.  Farg.:  confusa,  niveo- 
cincta,  Smith. 

Xylocopa,  Latr.— ruficornis,  fenestrata  (Ben.),  caerulea,  Fabr.: 

sestuans,  Linn. :  latipes,  Drury :  verticalis, 
iridipcnnis,  viridipennis,  ferruginea  (Ben  ), 
dissimilis  (Mad.),  collaris  (Ben.),  Olivieri,  ori- 
chalcea,  (Ben.),  auripennis,  (Ben.),  St.  Farg.: 
lunata  (Mad.),  indica  (Mad  ),  King  :  tenuis- 
capa  (Mad.,  As.),  West.  :  flavo-nigrescens 
(As.),  basalis  (N.  L),  acutipennis  (As  ),  pro- 
yida,  rufescens,  ignita  (Bom.),  Smith. 
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Bombas,  Latr. — tunicatua  (N.  I.),  rufo-fasciatua  (N.  I.),  haemor- 
rhoidalis  (N.I.),  funerarius  (N.  I.),similis  (N.L), 
orientalis,  formoaua,  eximiua  (As.),  Smith. 

Trigona,  Jurine  — vidua,  St.  Farg. 

Apis.  Linn. —  indica  [  =  Delessertii  (Mad.),  Gudr.  :  Perrotettii 
Guer. :  Pcronii,  social  is  (Ben.),  Lair.]  (In.) ; 
dorsalis  [  =  zonata,  Gudr.:  bicolor,  Klug:  nigri- 
ponnis,  Lair.],  florea  [  =  lobata  and  renifor- 
mis,  Smith,  and  indica,  Lair.],  FaJbr. 

Tribe— II— DITEOOHA. 

A.  —  Securifera. 

Family  Tenthredinida. 

Lophyrus,  Fahr.: — pini  (N.-W.  P.),  Linn. 

Hylotoma,  Latr. — albocincta  (Nep.),  xantkogaster  (Nep.),  lutea 
(N.  I.),  bipunctata,  interstitialis  (Darj.), 
simlaensis  (Panj.),  Cameron :  janthina  (Nep.), 
Klug. 

Athalia,  Leach.— spinarum,  Fahr.  :  tibialis,  Cameron. 

Monopkadnus,  Smith — caerulescens  (Nep.),  bengalensis  (Ben.), 
Cameron. 

Allantus  Smith. — trockanteratus  (N.  I.),  Cam. 

Packyprotasis,  JIartig. — versicolor  (N.  I.),  rapae,  albicincta 
(Him.),  Cam. 

Macrophya,  Klug — rotundiventris  (N.  I.),  Cam. 

Tentkredo,  S.  Str. — metallica  (N.  I.),  clypeata  (N.  I.),  xan- 
thoptera  (Nep.),  indica  (N.  I,),  latifasciata, 
simulans,  Cameron. 

Dolerus,  Smith — rufocinetus,  Cameron. 

Family  Siricidae. 

Treraex,  West. — smithii  (N.  I.),  Cameron. 

Sirex,  Fahr. — xantkus  (N.  L),  Cameron. 

B.— Spiculifera. 

Family  Chalcididce. 

Leucospis,  Fair. — atra  (Mad.),  Fahr. 

Ckalcis,  Fahr. — Ampkissa  (Nep.),  Walk. 

Sckizaspidia,  West. — furcifer  (Ben.),  West. 
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Family  Chrytidida. 

Stilbium,  Spin.— splendidura,  Fabr. 

Hedychrum,  Latr . — tiinidum,  Dahl.:  rugosom,  Smith. 
Purnopes,  Latr. — viridis  (Mod  ),  St.  Farg . 

Pyria,  St.  Farg. —  oculatn,  Fabr. 

Chrysis,  Fabr. — oculata,  amethystina,  Fabr. :  pubescens  (Bom.), 
Smith  :  dissimilia,  Rechei,  oriental  is  exnlans, 
Schiodtei,  Dahl. :  fuacipennis,  Brulld. 
Family  Evaniadce. 

Megischus,  Br. — coronator,  Fabr. 

Stephanus,  Jur. — indicns  (Mad.),  West. 

E vania,  Fabr. — laevigata,  Latr. :  antennatis,  West. 

Family  lchneumonidce. 

Pimpla,  Fabr. — bipartite,  Br.:  punctata,  pedator,  Fabr. 

Ophion,  Fabr. — univittafcus,  rufus  (In.),  Br. 

Paniscua,  Grav. — lineatus  (Ben.),  Br. 

Cryptus,  Fabr. — tricolor  (Ben.),  Br. 

Joppa,  Fabr. — rufa,  Brulld. 

Mesoatenus,  Grav. — marginatus  (Ben.),  geniculatus,  ochropua, 
Br. 

Hcmitelea,  Grav. — tripartitus  (Mad ),  Br. 

Family  Braconida. 

Bracon,  Fabr.— aculeator,  femorator,  Fabr.:  laminator,  Ricbei, 
didymua,  Br.:  hindostanus,  Brullei,  Smith. 
Vipio,  Latr. — scutus,  bicarinatua,  Br. 

Agathis,  Latr. — flavipennis,  macnlipcnnis  (Ben.),  aemifuaca, 
suffasciata,  Br. 
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DIPTERA. 


Diptera. 


The  order  Diptera  (two-winged)  includes  those  insects  commonly 
known  as  house-flies,  crane-flies,  gad-flies, 
bot-flies,  gnats,  and  mosquitos.  The  insect 
passes  through  the  three  stages  of  larva,  pupa  and  imago.  The 
body  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen. 
The  plane  of  the  head  opposite  the  thorax  is  called  the  occiput,  and 
that  portion  of  it  lying  over  the  junction  of  the  head,  the  nape 
(cervix).  The  part  of  the  head  between  the  antennae  and  the  occi¬ 
put  is  known  as  the  front  (front )  and  the  top  of  it  the  crown  (vertex), 
the  boundary  between  the  front  and  the  occiput  being  called  the 
vertical  margin.  The  middle  of  the  front  being  often  of  a  more 
membranaceous  nature  and  sometimes  differing  in  colour  from  its 
borders  is  called  the  frontal  stripe.  The  frontal  crescent  is  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  front  by  an  arcuated  impressed  line  called  the  frontal 
fissure.  The  anterior  part  of  the  head  from  the  antennse  to  the 
mouth  is  called  the  face  (facies).  The  head  is  furnished  with  a 
mouth,  eyes  and  antennae.  The  oral  parts  destined  for  sucking  con¬ 
sist  of  2-6  hair-like  pieces  of  a  scaly  texture,  and  are  either  enclosed 
in  the  upper  groove  of  a  sheath  having  the  form  of  a  proboscis  and 
terminated  by  two  lips  or  are  covered  by  one  or  two  unjointed  scales 
that  form  the  sheath.  The  oval  parts  in  Diptera  are  analogous  to 
and  represent  the  jaws,  lips  and  feelers  of  the  mouths  of  other  in¬ 
sects.  The  more  noticeable  of  these  parts  are  the  labium  or  under 
lip  and  the  palpi  or  feelers.  The  eyes  are  compound  and  are 
surrounded,  as  a  rule,  by  a  ring  called  the  orbit  Where  simple  eyes 
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exist,  they  are  never  more  than  three  in  number  and  are  plaoed  on 
the  vertex,  sometimes  in  a  sharply-defined  triangular  space  called 
the  ocellar  triangle.  The  antenuae  are  placed  on  the  front  part  of 
the  head:  the  two  lower  joints  are  called  the  acapua  and  the  remain¬ 
der  the  flagellum.  They  vary  much  in  form  and  size  in  different 
families.  The  thorax  consists  of  three  parts,  though  in  appeal  mce 
there  is  only  one.  The  first  and  last  segments  are  very  short.  The 
mesothorax  bears  the  wings  on  its  upper  surface  and  these  are  two 
in  number,  membraneous,  veined  and  mostly  transparent,  though 
occasionally  spotted.  They  lie,  when  at  rest,  longitudinally  to  the 
body  and  have  a  pair  of  alulets  at  their  base.  A  pair  of  balancers 
( halteres )  are  attached  to  the  last  segment  of  the  thorax  and  repre¬ 
sent  rudimentary  hind-wings.  The  abdomen  consists  of  5-9  appa¬ 
rent  segments  and  is  frequently  joined  to  the  thorax  by  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  breadth.  In  the  females  the  abdomen  usually  terminates 
in  a  point,  but  in  those  with  fewer  segments  it  terminates  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  small  tubes  which  close  up  in  the  manner  of  a  telescope. 
There  are  six  legs  terminating  in  5-jointed  tarsi,  of  which  the  last 
joint  is  furnished  with  two  claws  and  two  or  three  pulvilli  or  cushions 
that  enable  the  insect  to  walk  on  polished  surfaces.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Diptera  possess  a  bladder-like  expansion  ( ingluvies )  or 
crop  communicating  with  the  oesophagus  by  a  tube.  The  larv®  are 
fat,  white,  legless  grubs  brought  up  in  the  food  provided  for  them 
from  the  time  of  their  exit  from  the  egg.  They  do  not  change  their 
skin  until  they  undergo  the  change  to  the  pupa  state,  and  even  then 
the  outer  covering  seems  only  to  harden  and  form  a  case  for  them  : 
others  prepare  cocoons  before  the  change.  The  wingless  Nycteribiidce 
and  other  apterous  species  belong  to  this  order  as  well  as  the  Puli - 
cidce  or  fleas,  which  though  apterous  are  in  form  and  habits  allied. 

The  neuration  of  the  wings  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  Diptera  in  part  by  Fallen,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
has  been  observed  in  the  Hymenoptera.  The  families  of  the  order 
are  now  distributed  as  follows  : — 

I  —  ORTHORAPHA— pupa  incomplete. 

A. — Nemocera, — Diptera  which  have  the  antennae  filiform  and 
composed  of  more  than  six  joints  :  palpi  4-5  jointed. 
Includes  all  the  families  in  the  following  list  from  the 
Cecydomyidce  to  the  Tipulidcc. 
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B. — Brachycera. — Diptera  which  have  the  antennae  short  end 
apparently  only  3-jointed  ;  the  soapuf  normal  and  the 
first  joint  of  the  Jlayellum  abnormally  developed  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sensorial  organ  :  palpi  1-2  jointed.  In¬ 
cludes  all  the  families  from  the  Xylopkagida  u>  the 
Dolichopodida. 

TL— CTOLO&APHA— pupa  coarctate. 

A.  — Proboacidea. — Diptera  furnished  with  a  proboscis  and  whose 

larvae  have  an  aesophagal  frame.  Includes  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  from  the  Syrphidce  to  the  Diopaidae. 

B.  — Eproboacidea  (Pupipara). — Proboscis  wanting,  body  coria¬ 

ceous  and  no  aesophagal  frame. 

m-SUCTORIA. 

Includes  the  family  Pulieida. 

The  neuration  of  the  wings  finds  a  common  type  in  the  wings  of 
the  Muscidce.  The  frame-work  is  formed  by  the  longitudinal  veins 
springing  from  the  base  which  are  united  together  by  the  transverse 
veins,  the  intervening  diaphanous  space  being  called  cells  or  oel- 
lules. 

The  following  figure  (A)  explains  the  terminology  of  the  neara- 
tiou  in  Diptera  : — 

Fig.  A. 


Explanation— a.  transverse  shoulder-vein  :  b.  auxiliary  vein?  :  c.  to  It.  the  first 
to  sixth  longitudinal  vein?  :  i.  small  or  middle  transverse  vein  :  l.  posterior  trans¬ 
verse  vein  :  p.  anterior  basal  transverse  vein  :  q.  posterior  a  basal  transverse  vein  : 
r.  rudiment  of  the  fourth  trunk:  s  axillary  incision,  fi.  D.  C.  first  to  third  cos¬ 
tal  cells;  D.  marginal  cell:  E.  subniargiual  cell:  F.  G,  U  first  to  third  posterior 
cells:  I.  ducal  cells  Iv.  first  or  large  basal  cell:  L.  second  basal  cell  or  anterior 
small  basal  cell :  M.  third  basal  ceH  or  posterior  small  basal  cell:  N.  anal  or 
axillary  corner  of  the  wing :  0.  alar  appendage  (alula). 

33 
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Schiner  informs  us  that  in  1868  there  were  20,800  species  of 
Diptera  described,  and  at  present  we  may  set  down  the  known  sepcies 
as  close  on  30,000,  of  which  a  considerable  number  belong  to  India. 
Many  of  these  insects,  as  remarked  by  Van  der  Haeven,  are  injuri¬ 
ous  to  us  by  their  puncture  :  others  suck  the  blood  of  our  domestic 
animals  :  some  spoil  our  food  by  depositing  their  eggs  on  it,  especially 
on  flesh  and  cheese,  where  the  larvae  (maggots)  are  developed.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  single  species  of  this  order  from  which  wo 
immediately  derive  advantage,  yet  much  good  is  afforded  by  them 
indirectly.  Some  feed  on  and  remove  carrion  and  putrescent  mat¬ 
ters,  others  live  in  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  larv®  of  more  noxious 
insects.  The  Diptera  live  long  in  the  larva  state,  and  but  few,  ex¬ 
cept  the  domestic  fly,  have  a  prolonged  existence  in  the  perfect  state. 
The  mosquitos,  gnats,  sand-flies,  black-flies,  eye* flies,  daddy  long-legs, 
&c.f  so  well  known  in  India  belong  to  the  JV emocera  group  aud  abound 
in  marshy  districts,  for  their  larv®  live  in  the  stagnant  water  of  ponds. 

The  Cecidomyida;  comprise  the  gall-gnats,  minute  delicate  spe¬ 
cies  remarkable  for  long  hairs  on  the  wings  which  are  easily  rubbed 
off.  The  Mycctophilhlce  are  called  fungus-gnats,  their  larv*  feed¬ 
ing  in  great  numbers  on  the  mushroom.  The  Simuliurn  destination 
inflicts  a  short  sharp  bite  and  frequently  attacks  various  animals. 
The  larv®  of  the  Bibionidce  are  found  in  the  dung  of  cattle,  and  the 
perfect  insect  differs  in  the  sexes  of  the  same  species.  The  Culicidce 
furnish  the  most  formidable  specimens  of  the  gnat  tribe,  and  the 
Tipulidce  give  us  the  Indian  representatives  of  the  daddy  long-legs. 
To  the  Brachycera  group  belong  the  Xylopliagidce  or  wood- caters, 
and  also  the  Stratiomyid(e}  a  family  rich  in  various  forms  and  well 
represented  in  India.  The  larv®  of  the  insects  of  the  latter  family 
live  in  water,  have  a  long  flattened  body  covered  by  a  coriaceous 
skin,  divided  into  segments,  of  which  the  last  three  form  a  tail 
crowned  by  a  radiated  expansion  of  hairs.  The  skin  dries  up  to 
form  the  pupa  case,  and  the  perfect  insect  emerges  from  an  orifico 
made  by  it  in  the  second  ring.  The  Tabanidce  or  gad-flies  are  very 
common  in  the  forests  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  also  the  bot¬ 
flies.  The  former  pursue  animals  to  suck  their  blood,  and  the  latter 
jn  order  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  hair  in  places  which  are  commonly 
licked  by  the  animals.  The  eggs  then  descend  through  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach,  where  they  hatch,  and  larv®  are  produced,  which, 
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after  a  certain  time,  pass  out  with  the  excrement  to  the  ground, 
where  the  pupa  stage  is  jmssed  and  a  new  generation  of  the  bot-fly 
arises.  The  mtim  fly  of  Kuinaon  probably  belongs  to  this  section. 
This  insect  hovers  in  the  air  for  some  time  before  alighting  and  then 
settles  and  attaches  itself  to  tho  skin.  Its  bite  is  at  first  painless, 
but  after  a  time  a  troublosome  itching  is  felt  and  a  mark  like  a 
bruise  arises  which  eventually  forms  a  sore  if  not  cared  for.  It  is 
particularly  the  pest  of  the  Sarju  valley. 

The  Aailidce  are  largely  represented  in  genera  and  species  in 
India.  The  three  basal  cells  are  much  prolonged  and  the  third 
longitudinal  vein  is  furcate  and  the  third  jornt  of  the  antennae  is 
simple.  The  insects  of  tho  genus  Aailua  are  carnivorous  and  prey 
on  other  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera.  The  Bombylidce  is  another 
family  exceedingly  rich  in  Indian  forms.  To  the  Proboacidea  be¬ 
long  the  Syrphidce  or  Aphis-eaters,  whose  larvae  prey  on  plant-lice. 
Tho  perfect  insects  are  so  spotted  and  banded  with  yellow  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  young  wasp  and  the  larvae  are  small  slender  worms  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  The  common  house-fly  and  the  flesh-fly  and 
blue-bottle  belong  to  the  MuadcUe.  Their  legless  larvae  are  well 
known.  The  bot-flies  are  large  velvety  flies  which  have  very  small 
antenna;  and  a  rudimentary  trunk.  They  take  no  nourishment  in 
the  perfect  state,  and  though  they  make  a  loud  buzzing  noise  are 
merely  occupied  in  selecting  a  suitable  place  on  which  10  lay  their 
eggs.  To  the  Euproboscidea  belong  certain  small,  parasitic,  usually 
apterous  flies  that  prey  on  the  bodies  of  mammals,  birds  and  insects, 
and  include  the  sheep-louse  or  tick 'so  common  wherever,  the  Bho- 
tiyas  drive  their  flocks,  and  the  bat-louse  that  especially  abounds  on 
the  flying-fox.  In  the  last  section  are  placed  the  fleas  which  have 
a  complete  metamorphosis  like  the  Diptera  proper  and  are  very 
common  in  the  rains  in  every  hill-station. 

DIPTERA. 

I.- ORTHORAPHA. 

A— Nemocera. 

Family  Cecydomyidce — Gall-gnats. 

Cecidomyia,  Meiyen. — primaria  (Mad.),  W  ulk. 

Family  Myceiophiiubt— Fungus-guats. 

Mycetophila,  Meiyen. — bimaculata,  Walk. 
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Family  Simulida. 

Simulium,  Latr.— destinatum  (Mad.),  Walk. 

Family  Bibionidce. 

Bibifl,  Geoff. — bicolor,  Walk. 

Plecia,  Wied. — fulvicollis  (N.  I.),  Wied.:  ignicollis  (Nep.),  Walk. 
Family  Culicidaf — Gnats. 

Culex,  Linn. — fuscanus  (N.  I  ),  Wied.:  pipiens  (In.),  Linn. 
Family  Chironomidcc. 

Chironomus,  Meigen. — socius  (Ben.),  Walk. 

Macropeza,  Meigen. — gibbosa,  Wied. 

Family  Tipulida — Daddy  long-legs :  crane-flie9, 

Caloptera,  Gudr. — nepalensis  (Nep.),  West. 

Tipula,  Linn. — praepotens  (Nep.),  Wied. :  venusta  (As.),  lulvi- 
pennis  (Nep.),  reposita  (Nep.),  Walk. 
Pterocosmus,  Walk. — velutinns,  (Nep.),  Walk. 

Otenophora,  Meigen. — laeta  (N.  I.,  Sind.),  Fab*. :  xanthomelana, 
mejanura  (Nep.),  Walk. 

B.— Br&chycera. 

Family  Xylophagidce — Wood-gnats. 

Xylophagns,  Meigen. — brunneas,  Wied. 

Phycus,  Walk. — canescens,  Walk. 

Family  Stratiomyidce. 

Boris,  Walk. — javana,  Macq. 

Sargus,  Fabr. — gemmifer  (As.),  anrifer  (N.  T.\  Walk. :  metalli- 
nus  (Nep.),  I 'abr. 

Ohloromyia,  Duncan— sapphirina,  Walk. :  flaviventris,  affinis, 
Wied. 

Stratiomyia,  Geoff—  rubrithorax  (Ben.),  solennis,  Macq. :  viri- 
dana  (Ben.),  Wied.:  minuta  (Mad.),  pusilla 
(Mad.),  Fabr. 

Clitellaria,  Meigen. — heminopla,  Wied. 

Biastes,  Walk. — indicus,  Saund. 

Pacbygaster,  Meigen. — rufitarsis,  Macq. 
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Family  Tabanidat — Breeze-flies,  gad-flies. 

Pangonia,  Latr. — longirostris  (N.  I.),  Hard. :  amboinensis,  Fabr. 

Chrysops,  Meigen. — dispar,  pellueidus,  Fabr.:  flaviventris  (N.  I.), 
Macq.:  fascia tas,  Wied.  :  stimulans,  Sound.: 
ligatus,  semicirculus,  terninalis,  Walk. 

Hsematopota,  Meigen. — roralis,  Fair.:  cana,  Wulk. 

Qastroxides,  Saund. — ater,  Saunders. 

Tubanus,  Linn. — indicus,  striatus,  rnfiventris,  Fabr. :  basalis, 
con  sanguineus  (Mad.)  Servillei,  rubicund  us, 
Macq. :  virgo,  ardens,  dorsilinea,  oriental  is, 
rubidus,  Wied. :  inscitus,  auriflamma,  orien- 
tis,  tdnebrosus  (Mad.),  internus,  Walk. 

Family  Asilidce. 

Leptogaster,  Meigen. — marion,  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Dasypogon,  Fabr. — apicalis,  albonotatus  (Ben.),  nigricauda, 
dorsalis,  Wied. :  scatopbagoides,  laphrides, 
pulverifer,  trimelas,  imbutus,  apiformis.  Gar- 
amas,  Yica  (As.),  Rbypse  (As),  polygnotus 
(As.),  Balbillus  (Nep.),  Ambryon  (N.  I.), 
Aphrices  (N.  I.),  Damias  (N.  I.),  Eehelus 
(Nep.),  Imbrex  (Nep.),  Libo,  Otacilius, 
Sura,  Volcatus,  Walk. 

Discocephala,  Macq. — Prytanis  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Atomosia,  Macq. — purpurata,  West. 

Laphria,  Meigen. — hirtipes,  Fabr. :  senomera  (Ben.),  gigas, 
Macq. :  bengalensis,  Wied. :  Elva  (N.  I.), 
chrysotelus,  elegans,  Walk. 

Nusa,  Walk. — formis,  aequalis,  Walk. 

Michotamia,  Macq. — analis,  Walk. 

Cormansis,  Walk. — halictides,  (Ben.),  Walk. 

Laxenccera,  Macq. — flayibarbis  (Ben.),  albibarbis  (Ben.),  Macq. 

Trupanea,  Macq. — flavibarbis  (Mad.),  varipes  (Ben.),  rufibarbis, 
orientalis,  fus^a  (Ben.),  lieteroptcra  (Mad.), 
Duvaucellii  (Ben.),  Marcii,  maeulatus,  Macq.: 
liospes  (Mad.),  Westenuanii  (Ben  ),  1P/W.: 
Calanus,  sigillifera,  telifera,  contractu,  Go- 
bare -s,  univentris,  Walk. 
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Erax,  Macq. — rufiventris,  Maeq. 

Asilus,  linn. — bifidas  (Mad.),  annulatus,  Fair. :  laetus,  Wied.: 

Philus  (As),  Iamenes,  Curiatius,  opulentus, 
penultimus,  congedus,  paterculus,  preefiniens, 
Walk.:  bengalensis,  Duvaucelii  (Ben.),  nudi- 
pes,  trifarius  (Mad.),  flavicornis  (Ben.),  Macq. 
Ommatius,  Til. — leucopagon,  compeditus,  auratus  (Panj.),  Wied., 
nanus,  Walk. 

Senoprosopus,  Macq. — Diardii  (Ben.),  Afac^. 

Damalis,  Fair. — planiceps,  Fair.:  tibialis,  Macq.:  fusca,  Walk. 

Family  Midasidcu. 

Midas,  Fabr.— ruficornis,  1 1  ted. 

Family  Bombylidce. 

Boinbylius,  Linn. — maculatus  (Mad.),  Fabr. :  orientalis  (N.  I.), 
Macq.:  ardens,  Walk. 

Anthrax,  Scop. — Lar  (Ben.),  Fabr. :  distigma,  Wied. :  Alexon, 
dives  (As.),  collaris  (Mad.),  basifascia  (N.  I.), 
Walk. 

Family  Theremdce. 

Thereva,  Latr. — cylindrica,  Walker. 

Family  Cyrtidce. 

Henops,  HI.— costalis,  Walker. 

Family  Empidce. 

Hilara,  Meigen.— Bares,  Walker. 

Family  Dolicliopodidce. 

Psilopus,  Meigen. — Cupido,  caclcstis,  Walker. 

II— CYCLORAPHA. 

A— Proboscidea. 

Family  Syrphida : — Aphis-eaters. 

Microdon.  Meigen. — stilboides,  Walk. 

Chrysotoxum,  111. — Baphyrus  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Syrphus,  Fabr.—c ricctorum  (N.  I.),  Fabr. :  aegrotus,  orientalis 
(Mad  ),  Wied.:  alternans  (N.  I.),  Walk. 
Baccha,  Fabr, — Amphithoe,  Walk, 
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Eristalis,  Latr.— crassns  (N.  I.,  Nep.),  Fdbr.:  chrysopygus  (Ab.), 
Wied. :  solituB  (Nep  ),  amphicrates  (N.  I.), 
Andraemon  (As.),  iEsymnns,  Walk. 
Helophilus,  Meigen.— quadrivittatus,  bengalensia,  Wied. 

Xylota,  if  eigen. — A5thusa,  Walker. 

Ceria,  Fabr. — eumenioides  (N.  I.),  Saund. 

Family  Tachinidce. 

Tachina,  Meigen. — nigricomis,  Wied. :  tepens  (Mad.),  Sacontala 
(Nep.),  Titan  (As.),  Psaraathe  (Mad.),  Zabina 
(N.  I.),  fasiformis,  Walk. 

Zona,  Walk.— pictipennia  (Nep.),  Walk. 

Family  Dexiadce. 

Dexia,  Meigen. — serena  (Mad.),  Walk. 

Family  Sareophagidae. 

Sarcophaga,  Meigen. — ruficornis  (N.  I.),  Wied. 

FamOy  Muscidce. 

Idia,  Meigen.— xanthogaater  (N.  I.),  Wied. 

Musca,  Linn. — paliena,  Desv:  oriental  is,  flavicepa,  Maeq.:  Phal- 
lia  (N.  I.)  :  Metilia  (Nep.),  Walk. 
Sphryracephala,  Say. — Hearaeiana  (Nimach),  West, 

Family  Anthomyidce. 

Anthomyia,  Meigen. — Peroe  (Mad  ),  Walk. 

Family  Cordyluridce. 

Scatophaga,  Meigen. —  stercoraria,  Latr. 

Family  Seiomyzidce. 

Sepedon,  Latr. — Criahna  (Nep.),  Walk. 

Family  Micropezidce. 

Neriua,  Wied.—  rubescens  (Mad.,  Ben.),  Maeq. 

Family  Ortalidce. 

Oxycephala,  Maeq.— pictipennis,  Wulk. 

Ortalis,  Fallen. — Isara  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Ulidia,  Meigen. — melanopsis  (N.  I.),  Walk. 

Family  Trypetidce. 

Trypeta,  Meigen. — Tucia,  Stella  (N.  I.) :  Mutyca,  Walk. 
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Family  Diopsida. 

Diops  is,  Linn. — indica,  Hearseiana  (N.  I.),  West.  :  ttykerii 
(Bom  ),  Gray. 

B  .— Eproboscidea,  Pnpip&ra, 

Family  TJippoboscidce. 

Hippobosca,  Linn. — variogata  (Ben.,  Mad.),  Wicd. :  Francilloni 
(Ben.),  Leach. 

Omithobia,  Meiycn. — pallida  (N.  I.),  Meiyen. 

Ornithomyia,  Latr. — nigricans  (Ben.),  Leach. 

Family  Nycteribiidce. 

Nycteribia,  Latr. — Hopei  (Ben.)  :  Roylii  (N.  I.)  :  Syktfsii,  West. 

m—SUCTORIA. 

Family  Pulicidce. 

Pulex,  Linn. — irritans,  Linn. 

Referenda. 

Mtieqnart,  M. — Histoirc  Naturclle  des  Insectes  Diptcres.  Tar  is,  1834-36: 
Diptcres  exotiques.  Paris,  1838-40. 

!Vej(itPO</. — Moil.  Class  Ins.,  II.  496  :  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  I.  275  ( Nycteribiidg): 
Arc.  Eut.  t.  13,  14,  (Miduaulte):  Cab.  Or.  Ent.  t.  18. 

Wnlhtr,  F. — List  of  the  specimens  of  Dipterous  insects  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  Pts.  I — VI.,  1848-54  :  contains  descriptions  of  most  of  the  new  Indian  species. 

Oslen-Sacken — Diptcra  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  1880. 

MYRIAPODA. 

The  class  myriapoda  is  one  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Artl- 

„  culata  and  includes  the  animal?  known  as 

Myriapoda. 

centipedes,  millipedes  and  one  kind  of  glow¬ 
worm.  They  do  not  undergo  a  metamorphosis  properly  so  called, 
though  in  some  the  number  of  rings  and  feet  augment  as  the)'  grow. 
The  buccal  apparatus  consist  in  most  of  two  mandibles  which  are 
toothed  at  their  broad  extremity  and  of  a  four-lobed  underlip  whoso 
two  lateral  lobes  represent  the  maxillre  of  insects.  In  some  the 
second  pair  of  feet  are  soldered  together  at  the  base  and  form  a 
second  underlip  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  oral  organs  and 
the  first  pair  of  feet,  and  in  others  these  parts  coalesce  and  form  a 
suctorial  apparatus.  There  is  no  separation  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  and  the  whole  body  is  ringed  and  has  attached  to  its  under 
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surface  the  logs,  which  number  twenty-four  or  more  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  single  claw.  Most  of  them  have  two  clusters  of  simple 
eyes,  but  in  some  the  eyes  are  wanting.  The  antennae  are  as  a  role 
short  and  thread-like.  They  are  distributed  into  the  following  sub¬ 
orders  and  families  s — 

I. —  Chilopoda  or  foot-jawed. 

a.  — Cermatiidce. 

b.  — ScolopendridcB.  Centipedes. 

c.  — Geopkilida.  False  glow-worm. 

II. — ChilognatJin  or  jaw-jawed. 

a.  — Glonterida.  Millipedes. 

b.  — PolydetmidcB. 

c.  — Julidce.  Snake  millipedes. 

The  Chilopoda  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits  and  live  on  insects 
that  prey  on  vegetable  matters.  Their  mandibles  are  half-leg  and 
half-jaw,  like  the  falces  of  the  scorpion,  and  in  the  centipedes  are 
provided  with  a  poison  sac  and  gland  with  which  their  prey  is  be¬ 
numbed.  The  Cermatiidce  are  easily  recognised  by  their  thin  body, 
long  legs,  long  antennae  and  correspondingly  long  ultimate  p:u  -  (.f 
legs.  The  Geophilidce  are  small,  long  and  narrow  with  ,iu:a.  qs 
short  legs,  often  forty  or  more.  Several  species  of  the  f.-mily  i-lf 
a  phosphorescent  light  at  the  breeding  season.  The  C/niopnj.ha, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  an  oral  aparatus  tit  for  mandueation  and 
are  vegetable  feeders,  doing  considerable  damage  to  garden  and  other 
crops;  they  also  consume  dead  earth-w'orms  and  small  molluscs. 
Many  have  the  power  of  emitting  a  very  unpleasant  unctuous  fluid 
with  an  acid  reaction.  They  have  also  the  habit  of  rolling  them¬ 
selves  up  spirally  with  their  head  in  the  middle,  and  in  this  position 
hybernate.  A  common  rufous  form  may  be  found  on  the  roads  after 
the  rains  have  commenced  crawling  over  each  other  in  hundreds. 

Class  MYRIOPODA-Centipedes. 

I. -CHILOPODA. 

Family  Cermatiidce. 

Cermatia,  In.— nobilis,  Tempi.:  Hardwiclcei,  Downesii  (Cen.  In.), 
rubriliueata,  JSetop.  :  longicoruis  (Mad.), 
Fabrp  serratipes  (Mad.),  Gerv. 
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Family  Scolopendridce. 

Scolopendra,  Gerv. — tigrina  (Oudh),  formosa  (Ben.),  silhetemds, 
Hardwickei,  concolor  (Ben.),  tuberculidtns, 
Newp.:  de  Haanii,  Brandt. 

Cryptops,  Leach. — nigTa  (N.  I.),  Newp. 

Family  Geophilidce. 

Meciatoccphalus,  Newp. — punctifrons  (Mad.),  Newp. 

II— OHILOONATHA. 

Family  Glomeridce. 

Zephronia,  Gray. — heterostictica  (Mad.),  glabrata,  Newp.:  chito- 
noides  (Mad  ),  tigrina,  zebraica  (Bom  ),  ni- 
grinota  (As.),  lutescens,  laevissima  (Sik.),  ex- 
cavata,  (Sik.),  atrisparsa  (Bom.)  Butler: 
inermis  (Mad.),  Ilumb. 

Sphserotherium,  Brandt. — politum  (Sik.),  maculatum  (Sik.), 
Butler :  javanicum,  Guir. 

Family  Polydesmidce. 

Polydesmus,  Latr. — depressus  ,  siigma  (Mad.),  Fuor 

Family  Julidce. 

Julus,  Linn . — fuscus,  crassus,  indicus,  Linn. :  carnifex  (Mad.), 
Fabr.:  malabaricus,  spinicaudus  (Mai.),  Dusu 
nitens,  Mur. 

Spirobolus,  Brandt. — punctulatus  (Cal.),  Neicp. 

Spirostreptus,  Brandt. — nigrolabiatus  (Mad.),  maculatuB  (Cal.), 
cinctatus  (Mad.),  Neivp. 

Lysiopetalum,  Brandt. — Hardwickei  (Nep.),  Gray. 

Reference*. 

Koch,  C.  L. — System  der  Myriapoden.  Regensburg,  1847. 

Gervai* — Histoire  Natuiolle  des  Inscctes  Apt&res,  Vol.  IV.  Paris,  1847 1 
An.  dcB  Scien.  Nat.  2nd  Ser.  VII.  36  (1837):  3rd  Ser.  II.  61  (1644). 

Newport.— List  of  the  myrirpoda  in  the  British  Museum,  1844  :  Catalogue 
of  the  same,  1366  :  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  n.  s.  XIII.  94,  263:  XIV  49. 

Butler. — Descriptions  of  new  species.  An.  Mag.  N.  H.  4th  Scr.  X.  364: 
XIV.  186  :  P.  Z.  S.,  1873,  p.  172  :  Tr'ns.  Ent.  Soc,,  1878,  p.  302. 

Murray, — Economic  Entomology  (  Aptera) — South  Kensington  Museum  Hand¬ 
book. 
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Law  of  distribution.  Khasas.  Bhotiyaa.  Immigrants.  Sourcea  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Vaidik  geography.  Vaidik  ethnography.  Aryaa  and  Dasyus.  Itihtea 
period.  Nagoa  on  the  Jinnna.  Pnndavaa  retire  to  the  Himalaya.  Manu.  Allusions 
to  Badari  in  the  sacred  tests.  Pauranik  period.  Discovery  of  Kail&s.  ThePoranas. 
The  fashioning  of  the  earth.  Mem.  Boundaries  of  Meru.  Local  geography  In 
the  Brahmanda  and  Vayu  Purauas.  The  Msnasa-khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purann. 
The  Kedira-khanda. 

In  a  previous  chapter*  we  have  given  n  general  sketch  of  the 

principal  races  of  men  inhabiting  the  Him&- 
Law  of  distribution.  r  r  & 

laya-Tibetan  region.  We  have  shown  how 

their  distribution,  their  character  and  their  habits  have  all  been 
affected  by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live  ;  how  physical  unfitness  has  retarded  the  diffusion  of  particular 
races,  and  how  physical  adaptation  has  encouraged  it.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  general  laws  is  well  exhibited  in  Ivumaon  and  Garh- 
wftl.  Here  the  entire  tract  between  the  snowy  range  and  the  plains 
of  Hindustan  is  in  its  niaiu  physical  characteristics  Indian.  The 
country  which  lies  between  the  snowy  range  and  the  ghat-range  or 
water-parting  is  on  the  other  hand  entirely  Tibetan  in  its  character. 
These  statements  are  more  especially  true  of  the  inhabited  portions  of 
the  two  regions.  The  mass  of  the  population  of  the  first-named 
tract  is  found  in  the  valleys  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
below  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Here  the  climate  is  thoroughly 
Indian  ;  a  well-marked  winter,  almost  entirely  without  snow,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  summer  of  nearly  tropical  heat  that  is  further  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  season  of  periodical  rain.  The  vegetation  is  semi-tropical 
in  its  character  and  the  common  agricultural  productions  are  those 
of  the  plains  of  northern  India.  In  the  valleys  beyond  the  snowy 
range,  the  Bhot  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  hills,  we  find 

1  In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  give  only  the  general  ethnography,  reserve 
•ng  census  and  caste  details  and  folk-lore  for  the  notices  of  each  district  given 
hereafter.  So  far  as  possible  matters  affecting  the  Kumaon  Himalaya  will  alone 
he  noticed,  bnt  much  concerning  other  portions  of  the  great  range  most  be  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned,  for  which  the  fuller  explanation  may  be  obtained  by  following 
up  the  references  given  in  the  foot-notes.  *  Chapter  1.,  Vol.  L 
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ourselves  under  altogether  different  conditions.  The  heavy  falls  of 
snow  in  the  winter  months  give  to  the  climate  at  that*  season  an 
even  more  than  Tibetan  rigour.  The  summer  is  always  temperate 
and  the  periodical  rains  fall  only  as  moderate  showers.  The  vege¬ 
tation  is  scanty  and  sub-arctic  in  its  character  and  the  late  spring 
and  early  autumn  restrict  agricultural  operations  to  one  precarious 
summer  crop  of  a  few  of  the  hardier  products  of  northern  countries. 
Precisely  then  as  the  climatal  conditions  of  the  Him&laya  approach 
those  of  India  on  the  one  hand  or  of  Tibet  on  the  other,  so  do  we 
find  that  the  Hindu  or  the  Tibetan  element  prevails  among  its 
inhabitants. 

In  considering  the  origin  and  position  of  the  races  inhabiting 
iru-r..  itootos.  Im-  the  Himalaya  between  the  Tons  and  the 
migrants.  Sarda,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  an¬ 

cient  geography,  history  and  ethnography  of  the  tract,  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  these  really  separate  studies  are  one  and  the  same  and  it 
would  lead  to  much  useless  repetition  to  separate  them  so  as  to  make 
eaoh  intelligible  by  itself.  We  shall  therefore  in  the  following  pages 
combine  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  regarding  the  early 
history,  geography  and  ethnography  of  the  Kumaon  Himalaya,  and 
although  it  may  take  U9  \pto  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be 
matters  unconnected  with  our  subject,  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  where  the  materials  for  positive  deductions  are  wanting,  we  can 
only  arrive  at  some  certainty  by  establishing  negative  propositions. 
The  Himalaya  of  these  provinces  is  not  an  isolated  tract  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  west  or  from  India  on  the 
south  by  such  physical  or  ethnographical  boundaries  as  would  give 
it  a  peculiar  character  and  would  lead  to  a  well-marked  local  history. 
On  the  contrary  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has  a  local  mediaeval  and 
modern  history,  its  earlier  history  must  be  looked  for  in  the  notices 
that  we  possess  regarding  the  western  Himalaya  as  a  whole,  and  it 
is  only  after  a  careful  and  comprehensive  view  of  those  notices  that 
we  can  arrive  even  at  the  negative  conclusions  which  are  all  that  we 
can  expect  to  establish  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is 
still,  however,  of  some  advantage  to  show  that  many  of  the  existing 
theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  people  of  these  hills  are  devoid 
of  foundations  in  fact  and  are  otherwise  impossible.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavour,  therefore,  to  trace  out  every  reference  to  this  section  of 
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the  Himalaya  and  thoa  afford  indications  which  in  the  absence  of 
more  precise  information  will  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of 
its  position  in  history.  We  hope  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  form¬ 
ally  to  deprecate  the  criticism  of  those  who  have  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  access  to  great  libraries  and  the  society  of  the  learned. 
The  following  pages  simply  profess  to  be  suggestive  notes  on  a 
comparatively  virgin  field  in  Indian  archaeology  and  are  the  fruit 
of  the  leisure  minutes,  we  may  say,  of  an  unusually  laborious  In¬ 
dian  official  life.  We  shall  leave  to  those  most  competent  to  decide 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  results  of  our  researches  into  Kuinaon 
history  ;  but,  in  any  case,w  e  believe  that  we  have  added  something 
of  permanent  value  to  existing  knowledge  and  leave  to  others  the 
task  of  completing  the  work.  The  Hindu  writers,  though  profess¬ 
ing  to  give  in  many  cases  the  geography  and  history  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  known  to  them,  have  with  an  universal  persistence  disfigured 
their  accounts  with  the  most  puerile  and  groundless  Btories  and 
have  so  mingled  truth  and  fiction  that  it  is  difficult  in  any  case  and 
impossible  in  most  cases  to  distinguish  facts  from  fables.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kashmir  chronicles  we  are  not  aware  of  any  writing 
that  deserves  to  be  called  an  historical  composition,  but  none  the 
less  is  it  necessary  to  consult  these  records  and  endeavour  to  collect 
from  them  the  historical  indications  that  they  still  assuredly  possess. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  pro¬ 
fess  a  belief  little  differing  from  the  orthodox  Hinduism  of  the 
plains.  The  existing  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Khasa  or  Khasiya 
race  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindi  akin  to  the  language  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  of  R&jputana.  All  their  feelings  and  prejudices  are  so  strongly 
imbued  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Hinduism  that  although  their 
social  habits  and  religious  belief  are  often  repugnant  to  those  who 
strictly  observe  the  orthodox  ceremonial  usages  of  Hinduism,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  that  knows  them  to  consider  the  Khasas  to 
be  other  than  Hindus.  There  are  several  facts  connected  with 
their  history  that  show,  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  the 
Khasas  have  for  centuries  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Brah- 
manical  priesthood.  The  shrines  of  KedAr  and  Badari  are  both 
within  Garhw&l  and  from  time  immemorial  have  been  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  ithose  enthusiasm  for 
Hinduism  must  have  acted  on  the  hill  men  brought  ato  wiMctiM 
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with  them  as  guides  and  purveyors.  Again,  many  of  these  pilgrim* 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  hills  and  leavened  the  manners  anil 
observances  of  the  rough  indigenous  population.  Many  other  im¬ 
migrants  arrived  to  take  service  amongst  the  petty  princes  of  the 
hills  or  to  receive  their  daughters  in  marriage,  and  thus  we  find  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  families  all  through  these  hills  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  one  with  the  various  castes  in  the  plains  whose 
tribal  name  they  bear.  To  the  north  in  the  inter-alpine  valleys  of 
Bhot,  we  have  a  tribe  of  decided  Tibetan  origin  and  whose  affinities 
are  found  in  the  trans-Himalayan  tribes  of  Hundes.  They  are  known 
as  Bhotiyas  by  the  people  of  the  lower  hills,  who  in  turn  are  desig¬ 
nated  Khasiyas  by  the  Bhotiyas,  whilst  the  people  of  the  adjoining 
portion  of  Tibet  are  known  as  Hunas  or  Huniyas.  In  addition  to 
the  tribes  already  enumerated  there  are  the  Rajis  or  Rajyas,  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  Rajya-Kiratas  and  the  Tharus  and 
Bhuksas  of  the  Tarai  lowlands  and  traces  of  the  Nagas  and  Sakas, 
whilst  others  contend  that  we  have  here  also  old  Baktrian  (Yavana) 
colonies.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  there  are,  at  the  present  day,  three  great  divisions  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  immigrants  from  the  plains,  the  Khasas  and  Bhotas. 
With  regard  to  the  first  division  we  shall  reserve  the  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  individual  claims  to  the  local  accounts  of  each 
district  which  will  follow  hereafter.  Here  we  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  who  these  Khasas,  Bhotas,  Hunas,  Sakas,  Yavanas,  N&- 
gtfs,  and  Rajya-Kiratas  were  and  what  was  their  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  a  study  that  will  necessarily  lead 
us  to  consider  the  general  history  of  ancient  Iildia  wherever  these 
names  occur  and  much  that  might  appear  foreign  to  our  purpose, 
but  which  bears  materially  on  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall 
eventually  arrive. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  Hindu  writers  tell  us  much  that  we  can 
depend  upon  regarding  the  peoples  of  ancient  India,  yet  it  may  be 
gathered  from  them  that  at  a  very  early  period,  the  compilers  of  the 
sacred  books  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  geography 

of  these  mountains.  This  knowledge,  though 
veiled  in  the  later  works  by  a  cloud  of  silly 
legends,  is  none  the  less  real  and,  when  stripped  of  the  marvellous, 
can  be  verified,  at  the  present  day.  In  Yaidik  times,  when  the 
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elements  were  worshipped,  when  the  primal  manifestations  of 
nature  absorbed  the  devotion  of  the  Aryan  immigrants,  the  noble 
range  of  the  Himalaya  fitly  called  ‘  the  abode  of  snow,’  was  looked 
on  as  the  home  of  the  storm -god,  the  mother  of  rivers,  the  haunt 
of  fierce  wild  beaate  and  more  fierce  wild  men.  It  then  received 
the  homage  justly  due  to  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  of 
all  the  mountain  systems  that  the  Aryans  had  met  with  and  was 
finally  declared  to  be  the  home  of  the  gods.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  learned  have  sought  its  peacefu) 
valleys  to  enjoy  nearer  communion  with  the  deity.  In  the  manuals 
of  the  later  Paur&nik  records  we  find  almost  every  hill  and  river 
reverently  and  lovingly  described  and  dedicated  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  the  great  pantheon.  Legends  of  the  gods 
and  saints  and  holy  men  adorn  the  story  of  each  peak  and  pool  and 
waterfall  and  give  that  realistic  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  earlier 
priesthood  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
Hindu  mind.  “  He  who  thinks1  of  Him&chal,  though  he  should 
not  behold  him,  is  greater  than  he  who  performs  all  worship  in 
K&shi.  In  a  hundred  ages  of  the  gods  I  could  not  tell  thee  of 
the  glories  of  Him&chal.  As  the  dew  is  dried  up  by  the  morning 
sun,  6o  are  the  sins  of  mankind  by  the  sight  of  Himachal.” 


Sources  of  information. 


The  sources  of  our  information  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated:— 
First  'the  Vaidik  records.  Max  Muller  as¬ 
signs  a  date  between  1200  and  1000  B.C.  to 
the  older  hymns  of  the  Big- Veda  ;8  Haug  places  their  composition 
between  2400  and  2000  B.C.  ;  and  Duncker  states  that  the  im¬ 
migration  of  the  Aryas  took  place  about  2000  B.C.,  and  the  origin 
of  the  oldest  songs  of  the  Veda  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ.  For  the  songs  of 
the  Mantra  period  containing  the  later  hymns  Max  Muller  gives 
1000  and  800  B.C.  as  the  date  of  their  composition,  whilst  Haug 
and  others  place  them  between  2000  and  1400  B.C.  The  works  of 
Muller’s  Br&hmana  period  include  the  Brahmanas,  Upanishads, 
Aranyakas,  and  similar  writings  chiefly  expository  of  those  of  the 
preceding  period  which  are  included  in  the  Sanhitas  or  collections 
of  the  four  Vedas.  To  the  Sutra  period  are  assigned  the  six  Veddngaa 


1  From  the  Mdnasa -hhanda  of  the  Skanda  Purina  in  Sir  John  Strachey  a 
notes,  to  which  also  I  am  indebted  for  a  paraphrase  of  aportion.  JSeeHi*t- 

Anc.  Sans.  Lit. :  Duncker,  Hist.  Ant.  IV,  SO. 
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or  branches  of  Vaidik  exegesis  and  the  Siitras  or  redactions  of 
the  ancient  Srikhdt  containing  aphorisms  relating  to  sacrifioial  and 
domestic  duties  and  the  like.  These  last  belong  to  the  Smriti  or 
traditional  class.  The  epic  poems  or  Itihasas  form  the  Becond  divi¬ 
sion  and  are  represented  by  the  Matubh&rata1  and  the  Rim&- 
yana.  To  the  third  division  and  latest  in  point  of  time  belong  the 
Pur&nas  and  their  continuations  to  the  present  day,  including  the 
local  collections  of  legends  regarding  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  holy 
places  and  the  miracles  performed  there.  From  the  earlier  Vaidik 
records  we  learn  that  the  Aryas  came  from  Central  Asia  and 
established  themselves  on  either  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  greater 
number  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  refer  to  this  period  of  the 
Aryan  history  and  distinguish  between  the  immigrants  and  the 
aborigines.  To  the  latter  they  give  the  generic  name  of  Dasyn, 
which  subsequently  included  the  non-Aryan  tribes  as  well  as  those 
of  Aryan  descent  who  separated  from  Aryan  practices  in  matters  of 
religion  and  polity.  The  later  Vaidik  records  indicate  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Aryas  to  the  south-east  until  we  find  them  in  the 
Itih&sa  or  epic  period  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper  Du6b. 

The  geographical  indications  in  the  Rig-Veda  are  of  the  most 

meagre  description  and  consist  of  the  enu- 
Vaidik  geography.  ,  .  ,  , 

meration  ot  certain  rivers  m  the  celebrated 

‘  hymn  to  the  rivers’  and  the  names  of  a  few  tribes  and  countries.* 
The  rivers  named  show  that  the  Aryas  were  then  living  in  the  tract 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Satlaj  and  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  region  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Ganges.  The  rivers 
Ganges  and  Drishadvati  or  Kaggar  are  named  but  once,  the  Saras- 
vati  and  Jumna  are  only  mentioned  a  few  times,  but  the  Sindliu  or 
Indus  is  frequently  referred  to  and  to  it  as  1  the  most  copious  of 
streams’  the  river-hymn  is  the  passed.  In  one  verse,  the  other 
rivers  are  asked  to  received  this  hymn  : — “  Receive  my  hymn,  0 
Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarasvati,  Sutudri,  along  with  the  Pnrushni  :  listen, 

1  Ab  to  the  date  of  this  work,  see  Gazetteer,  II.,  CO,  note.  That  the  principal 
part  of  the  Mahabharata  belongs  to  a  period  previous  to  the  politicJl  ascendancy  of 
Buddhism  had  been  proved  by  Professor  Lassen  ;  Muller's  History  above  quoted, 
p.  62.  The  archaic  portions  of  the  Mahabharata  may  be  earlier  than  some  of  the 
work*  of  the  Smriti  class  and  the  older  portions  of  the  Vishnu  Parana  may  be 
earlier  than  portions  of  the  Ramayana,  but  still  the  general  staiemenl  given  above 
Is  correct.  1  Etude  sur  la  geographic  et  les  populations  primitives  du  uord- 

onest  de  l'Inde  d’apres  les  Hymnes  Vediqnea,  by  M.  V.  de  Saint-Martin  Pans, 
I860.  Muir's  SansL.  Texts,  II.,  341,  353. 
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0  Murad vriha  along  with  the  Aaikni  and  Vitasta  ;  0  Arjikiyi  along 
with  the  Sushoma.”  In  the  succeeding  verse  the  Rasa,  Sveti,  Kub- 
hi,  Goinati,  and  Krumii  are  mentioned  os  tributaries  of  the  Indos. 
The  Sutudri  is  the  Satluj  :  the  Parushni  is  the  Irivati  or  Ravi  :  the 
Marudvriha  is  the  Chinab  after  its  continence  with  the  Jhelam  :  the 
Asikni  is  the  Acesines  or  Chinub,and  the  Vitasta  is  the  Hydaspes  or 
Jheltnn.  The  names  Arjikiy.4  and  Sushoma  signify,  according  to 
Lassen,  vessels  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Soma  juice  and  nre 
not  the  names  of  rivers.  The  Kubha  is  the  Kophenes  or  K&hul 
river,  the  Kruniu  and  Gomati  being  the  Knrum  and  Gornal  rivers. 
The  Sveti  is  the  Sw4t  river  and  the  Rasa  appears  to  be  some  other 
affluent  of  the  Kabul  river.  The  earliest  seat  of  the  Aryas  in  India 
is  therefore  the  lower  Kabul  valley  and  the  adjoining  tract  along 
the  Indus,  a  place  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Himalaya  is  confined  to  certain  allusions  to 
winter :  thus  in  the  Rig- Veda  we  have1  the  prayer  : — “  May  we  re¬ 
joice  living  a  hundred  winters  ( satahimdh )  with  vigorous  offspring." 
In  the  Atharva-Veda  the  following  passages  occur  He  whose 
greatness  these  snowy  mountains  ( himavanto )  and  the  sea  with  the 
aerial  river  declare.”  “  May  thy  mountains  be  snowy  ( himavanto ), 
0  earth,  and  thy  wilderness  beautiful.”  Again  in  the  same  work 
the  medicinal  plant  kuahtha  is  said  to  be  produced  to  the  north  of 
the  Himavatand  to  be  carried  thence  to  the  east.  In  the  Aitareya- 
Brdhmana  the  Uttara  Kurus  are  referred  to  thus  “  Wherefore  in 
this  northern  region  all  the  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  Himavat 
(called)  the  Uttara  Kurus  and  the  Uttara  Madras  are  consecrated 
to  glorious  rule.”  In  a  passage  of  the  Kaushitaki-Br4hmana*  it  is 
written  : — “  Pathy4  Sv4sti  (a  goddess)  knew  the  northern  region. 
Now  Pathyi  Svasti  is  V4ch  (the  goddess  of  speech).  Hence  iu  the 
northern  region  speech  is  better  Known  and  better  spoken  and  it  is 
to  the  north  that  men  go  to  learnt,  each  :  men  listen  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  any  one  who  comes  from  that  quarter,  saying,  ‘  he  says  (so 
and  so),’  for  that  is  renowned  as  the  region  of  speech.  On  this  the 
commentaior  remarks  : — “  Language  is  better  understood -and  spo¬ 
ken’  :  for  Sarasvati  is  spoken  of  (as  having  her  abode)  in  Kashmir, 
and  iu  the  hermitage  of  Badarika  (Badrinath  in  Garhwal)  the  sound 

1  Ibid,  p.  323.  1  Written  by  Sank  hay  ana  for  members. of  the  KaashiUki 

Sitcha:  sec  Muller,  Auc.  Sausk.  Lit.,  ISO,  340;  Weber,  Hut.  Ind.  Lit.,  p. 

50. 
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of  the  Vedas  is  heard.”  So  also  Lassen  : — “  An  account  is  to  be 
found  in  an  ancient  record,  according  to  which  the  Sanskrit  had 
been  preserved  in  greater  purity  in  the  northern  countries  than 
elsewhere,  and  Kashmir  and  Badari,  at  the  sources  of  the  Ganges, 
are  specified  by  the  commentator  as  such  regions.  This  is,  however, 
not  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  the  different  provinces  of  India  there 
were  then  fundamental  differences  in  the  sacred  language.”  The 
medical  treatise  of  Charaka  makes  the  physician  Bharadv&ja  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Indra  and  assigns  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalaya  that 
gathering  of  sages  out  of  which  came  the  instruction  of  Bharadv&ja 
by  Indra.  The  treatise  referred  to  has,  according  to  Weber,1 
“  rather  high  pretensions  to  antiquity  ;  its  prose  here  and  there  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  style  of  the  Srauta-sutras.”  From  the  later  Vaidik 
records,  therefore,  we  learn  that  as  early  as  several  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  the  shrine  of  Badari  was  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
learning  and  as  the  abode  of  holy  men. 


We  next  turn  to  the  names  of  the  peoples  known  to  the  Yaidik 
writers.  In  a  verse  of  the  Rig- Veda  Visvd- 
Vaidlk  ethnography.  mftra  asks  : — ‘‘What  are  thy  cows  doing 

amongst  the  Kikatas  ?  They  yield  no  milk  for  oblations  and  they 
heat  no  firo,”  implying  that  they  were  a  people  who  knew  not  Aryan 
rites.  Again  in  the  Atharva-Veda,  in  an  invocation  to  Takman, 
the  personification  of  itch,  as  Chachak  Devi  is  now  of  small-pox,  it 
is  said'that  his  abode  was  among  the  Mujavats  and  Mah&vrishas.  As 
soon  as  bom  he  sojourned  amongst  the  Bahlikas,  and  he  is  hero  de¬ 
sired  to  depart  to  the  G&ndharis,  Mujavats,  Angas,  and  Magadhas. 
The  Kikatas  are  elsewhere  explained  to  be  one  with  the  Magadhas 
or  people  of  Behar.  The  B&hlikas  are  the  people  of  Balkh  ;  Gan- 
dh&ra  is  the  tract  around  Peshawar,  and  the  Mujavats  are  elsewhere 
explained®  to  be  a  mountain  tribe  of  the  north-west  frontier.  In 
the  Br&hmanas,  the  name  ‘  B&hika’  is  applied  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Panjab  generally,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  as  well  as  the  Kam- 
bojas,  a  frontier  tribe  to  the  north-west,  spoke  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit, 
for  Pin  ini,  in  his  grammar,  explains  the  dialectic  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  speech  of  the  Aryas  and  that  of  the  Babikas  and  Yaska 
those  between  the  Aryan  speech  and  the  language  of  the  Kambojas. 
There  is  also  evidence3  to  show  that  the  people  of  Gandhara  were  in 


1  Jbitl,  p.  208.  *  In  the  Muhabharata.  *  Muir,  II.,  353. 
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the  habit  of  holding  intercourse  and  contracting  alliances  with  the 
Ary  as.  From  these  indications  Mair  argues  that “  Although  in 
individual  passages  of  the  Mahdbharata  hatrod  and  contempt  are 
expressed  in  reference  to  the  tribes  living  along  the  Indus  and  ita 
five  great  tributaries,  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  these  tribes  being  re¬ 
garded  as  of  non-Indian  origin.”  *  *  *  “The  Indians  distinguish 
not  expressly,  but  by  implication,  the  nations  dwelling  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hindu  Kush  into  two  classes  :  first  those  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Indus,  and  somo  of  those  immediately  to  the  westward  of 

that  river,  as  the  Gandhuras,  are  in  their  estimation  Indians; . 

but  with  the  exception  of  the  Kasbmfras  and  some  less  known  races 
these  Indians  are  not  of  tho  genuine  sort :  the  general  freedom  of 
their  customs  is  regarded  as  a  lawless  condition.”  And  Weber* 
similarly  remarks  : — “The  north-western  tribes  retained  their  an¬ 
cient  customs  which  the  other  tribes  who  migrated  to  the  east  had 
at  one  time  shared.  The  former  kept  themselves  free  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  hierarchy  and  of  caste  which  arose  amongst  the  latter  as  a 
consequence  of  their  residence  amongst  people  of  alien  origin  (the 
aborigines).  But  the  later  orthodox  feelings  of  the  more  eastern 
Aryas  obliterated  the  recollection  of  their  own  earlier  freedom 
and  caused  them  to  detest  the  kindred  tribes  to  the  westward  os  re¬ 
negades,  instead  of  looking  on  themselves  as  men  who  had  abandon¬ 
ed  their  own  original  institutions.”  Thus  we  have  three  classes  of 
inhabitants  in  Upper  India,  that  branch  of  the  Aryas  to  whom  the 
composition  of  the  Vedas  is  to  be  attributed  ;  their  brethren  in  race 
and  language  ;who  did  not  follow  them  in  the  development  of  their 
religious  system  and  the  aboriginal  tribes.8 

The  question  remains  as  to  who  were  Aryas  and  who  were 
Dasyus.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word 
Aryas  and  Dasyus.  ‘  Ary  a’  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion. 

Some  trace  it  throughout  the  Indo-European  region  in  the  ‘  Airya’ 
of  the  ancient  books  of  Persia  ;  in  the  name  4  Ariana’  applied  to  the 

1  Quoted  from  ibid.,  354.  *It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  in  what  respect 

the  tribes  not  belonging  to  the  four  classes,  such  as  the  Bahikas  and  Khasas, 
offended  the  prejudices  of  the  twice-born.  One  of  the  oharges  brought  against 
them  is  the  boldness  and  unchaBtity  of  their  women,  “  who  sang  and  danced  in 
public,  drunk  and  undressed,  wearing  garlands  and  perfumed  with  unguents 
Another  charge  is  that  they  had  no  Veda,  no  VaiJik  ceremony  and  uo  sacrifice. 
Again,  a  Brahman  then  becomes  a  Kshattriya,  a  Vaisya  or  a  Sudra,  and  eventually 
a  barber.  The  aboriginal  tribes  would  also  seem  to  hare  been  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  dead.  Muir,  II.,  418,  488.  *  Van  den  Gheyn.  Le  nooi 

primitif  dca  Aryaa.  l'recia  llistoriquea,  1880. 
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tract  comprising  Her&t,  Afghanistan,  Khorasdu,  and  BiluchiBt&n  . 
in  the  namo  ‘  Aryaka’  (Ir4k)  ;  in  the  word  ‘  Ariya’  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Achaemonides;  in  the  name  ‘  Iran’  in  those  of  the  Sassa- 
nides  ;  in  the  1  Arioi’  (Ossetes)  of  the  Caucasus;  in  (  Argeia,’  an  old 
name  of  Greece  ;  in  the  name  !  Hermann’  (Arminius)  in  Germany ; 
and  even  in  ‘  Grin,’  the  old  name  of  Ireland.  The  meaning  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  word  in  the  earlier  hymns  of  the  Hig-Veda  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  ‘  light-coloured,’  •  pale,’  ‘  white,’  ae  compared  with  the 
Dasyus  or  black  Antocthones.  Gradually  as  the  Aryan  forces  ad¬ 
vanced  the  word  carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  free,  noble,  brave; 
masterful,  wise,  as  opposed  to  the  enslaved^  debased,  aud  ignorant 
Dasyus,  and  here  we  find  the  white-faced  immigrants1  called  collec¬ 
tively  the  Aryan  ‘  vama ,’  or  ‘  colour’,  a  word  which  is  to-day  trans¬ 
lated  by  caste  (bar an).  The  Greeks  also  knew  of  this  oontrast  be¬ 
tween  the  dark  and  light  coloured  races  of  India,  for  Ktesias  records* 
that  the  Indians  were  white  and  black,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen 
several  of  the  fairer  race.  The  Dasyus  are  described  as  a  black¬ 
skinned  race  who  despised  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Aryas, 
and  again  as  goblins  and  demons  inhabiting  the  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  frontier  countries.  In  the  Rig-Veda  it  is  recorded’  that 
Indra,  “armed  with  the  lightningand  trusting  in  his  strength,  moved 
about  shattering  the  cities  of  the  Dasyus,”  and  the  gods  are  prayed 
to  “  distinguish  between  the  Aryas  and  those  who  are  Dasyus  :  ” 
“  By  these  (succours)  subdue  to  the  Aryas  all  the  hostile  Ddsapeoplf 
everywhere,  O  Imlra,  whether  it  be  kinsmen  or  strangers  who  have 
approached  and  injuriously  assailed  us,  do  thou  enfeeble  and  destroy 
their  power  and  vigour  and  put  them  to  flight.” — “  Who  delivered 
(us)  from  the  destroyer,  from  calamity  ;  who,  0  powerful  (god), 
didst  avert  the  bolt  of  the  D4sa  from  the  Ary  a  in  (the  land  of)  the 
seven  streams.”—  “  He  who  swept  away  the  low  D£sa  colour”  ( var - 
ream) — “  scattered  the  servile  hosts  of  black  descent” — “  conquered 
the  black-skin.”  Again  Manu  writes  that  those  tribes  which  are 
without  the  pale  of  the  castes,  whether  they  speak  the  language  of 
the  Mlechchhas  or  of  the  Aryas,  are  called  Dasyus,4  and  there  is  not 

•Muir,  Sana.  Texts,  II.  360  :  ‘  hatul  dasi/un  pra  dr  yam  virnam  dvat\  slaying  tha 
Dasyus  he  protected  the  Aryan  colour.'  *  M’Crindle’s  Ktesias,  p.  13. 

3  Muir,  /.  c.,  958.  4  The  DasyuB  had  chiefs  over  each  tribe,  several  of  whom 

are  named.  They  lived  incities,  were  intelligent  and  knew  the  latv,  but  did  not 
adopt  the  Brahmanic  ritual,  especially  the  complicated  system  of  sacrifice  requir¬ 
ing  the  aid  and  presence  of  several  priests.  Sec  Muir,  II. ,  patsim. 
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wanting  evidence  to  show  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  immigrants  to  whom  we  owe  the  Vedas  were  of  their  own 
colour  or  caste.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  we  have  addresses 
to  Indra  implying  the  existence  of  Aryan  foes  as  well  as  Dasyus: — 
« Do  thou,  heroic  Indra,  destroy  both  these  our  foes  (our)  DAsa 
and  our  Arya  enemies” — “  May  we,  associated  with  thee,  the  mighty 
one,  overcome  both  Dasa  and  Arya  through  thy  effectual  energy”— 
“  Whatever  ungodly  person,  Dasa  or  Arya,  designs  to  fight  against 
ns,  let  these  enemies  be  easily  subdued  by  us.”  The  Aryan  tribes, 
we  further  learn,  were  divided  into  clans,  each  under  its  own  Raja, 
and  the  newcomers  pressed  on  the  old  settlers  and  fought  with  them. 
A  formidable  ooalition  of  the  Bharatas  and  others  whose  family 
priest  was  VisvAmitra  attacked  the  Tritsus  on  the  Sarasvnti,  whose 
spiritual  guides  belonged  to  the  family  of  Vasishtha,  and  we  have 
the  prayers  of  both  priests  invoking  the  aid  of  Indra  in  the  coining 
battle.  The  Bharatas  were  defeated  and  the  song  of  victory  of 
Vasishtha  shows  os  that  the  enemies  against  which  his  side  fought 
were  Aryas.  In  the  Aitariya-BrAhmana,  the  author,  after  quoting  a 
saying  of  VisvAmitra,  adds — “  Most  of  the  Dasyus  are  descended 
from  Visvamitra.”  Thus  we  see  how  certain  Aryas  who  did  not 
follow  the  orthodox  guides  became  classed  with  the  aborigines,  and 
thus  arises  one  source  of  the  great  confusion  observed  in  the  later 
ethnology.  The  system  existing  on  earth  was  also  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  the  gods,  and  here  we  find  the  Dasyu  race  represented  by 
the  RAkshasas,  DAnavas  and  Daityas,  sometimes  the  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects  and  sometimes  the  slaves1  of  the  deities.  It  is  in  the  Inter  re¬ 
cords  that  most  details  are  given,  but  before  proceeding  further  ive 
will  note  the  route  by  which  the  Aryas  passed  into  Upper  India. 
So  late  as  1840,  Professor  Benfey  argued  that  most  probably  the 
Aryas  dwelt  for  some  time  in  little  Tibet,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  before  passing  into  India,  and  that  the  route  adopted  by  them 
was  through  the  passes  along  the  Kutnaon  and  GarlnvAI  frontier  to 
Indraprastha.  In  this  view  he  was  supported  by  Professor  Weber 
as  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  materials  at  their  disposal.  On 
reading  through  the  Rig-Veda,  however,  both  these  eminent  scho¬ 
lars  abandoned  this  position  and  agreed  in  the  result  now  generally 
accepted,  that  the  Aryan  tribes  moved  from  Baktria  into  India  by 
lDnsju  is  Connected  with  ddsa  in  the  Bcnse  of  ‘bUtc';  Muir,  II.,  3<7. 
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the  Hindu  Kush  through  the  Knbul  valley  and  across  the  Indus1  to 
the  Sarasvati,  the  route  that  has  been  taken  in  every  successive  great 
invasion  of  India. 


Itihiss  period. 


From  the  Sani9vati,  the  Aryas  pressed  on  and  occupied  the 
upper  DuAb,  and  it  is  here  we  find  them  in 
the  ItihAsa  period,  when  the  Mnh&bhArata 
was  written.  The  Uttarn  Kurus  aro  now  mentioned  as  living  in 
Hari  Varsha,  as  a  pcoplo  whom  no  ono  attempts  to  conquer  and 
their  country  as  the  home  of  primitive  customs.  Jn  describing  the 
condition  of  the  southern  Kurus  it  is  said  that  “  they  vied  in  happi¬ 
ness  with  the  northern  Kurus.”  In  the  RnmAynna,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Uttara  Kurus  are  liberal,  prosperous,  perpetually  happy 
and  undecaying.  In  their  country  there  is  neither  cold  nor  heat, 
nor  decrepitude,  nor  disoasc,  nor  grief,  nor  /ear,  nor  rain,  nor  sun, 
a  description  which  has  bean  localised  in  Kumaon,  but  here  agrees 
better  with  the  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Kashmir  valley.  Lassen 
remarks  that  though  the  country  of  Harivarsha  belongs  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  mythical  geography,  the  existence  of  the  Uttara  Kurus  has  a 
basis  of  geographical  faot  from  ( 1 )  the  way  the  country  is  mentioned 


1  Ibid.,  309,  337.  Larsen  writes :  — “  The  diffusion  of  the  Aryas  towards  the 
■oath,  points  to  the  conoltision  that  they  crunc  from  tho  north-west  from  the 
country  north  of  the  Vindhyas,  probably  from  the  reg  on  bordering  on  the  Jumna 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Fan  jab.  Their  extension  to  the  eaat  between  tbo 
Himalaya  and  the  Vindhya  also  indicates  the  same  countries  as  their  earlier 
siats.  We  find,  moreover,  evident  traces  of  the  Aryan  In  their  advance  from  the 
north-west,  having  Severed  asunder  the  earlier  population  of  Hindustan  snd 
driven  one  portion  of  it  towards  the  northern  and  another  portion  towards  the 
southern  hills.  Further,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Aryas  themselves  wero  the 
earlier  inhabitants  who  were  pushed  aside:  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dakhin, 
like  those  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  appear  always  as  the  weaker  or  retiring  party, 
who  were  driven  back  hy  the  Aryas.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the  non-Aryen 
tribes  the  power  of  having  forced  themselves  forward  through  the  midst  of  an 
earlier  Aryan  population  to'  the  seats  which  they  eventually  occupied  in  the 
centre  of  the  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  speaks  in  favour  of  their 
having  been  originally  settled  in  those  tracts  where  we  find  them  at  a  later 
period  and  of  their  having  once  occupied  an  extensive  territory.”  Again,  he 
writes: — **  There  is  ouly  one  route  by  which  wc  can  imagine  the  Aryan  Indians 
to  have  immigrated  into  India  ;  they  must  have  come  through  the  Panjib  and 
they  must  have  reached  the  Pan  jib  through  western  Kabulistan.  The  rood  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  country  on  the  Oxus  into  eastern  Kibulistan  and  the  valley  of  the 
Panjkors  or  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  or  from  Giigit  over  tlic  lofty 
plateau  of  Deotsu  down  on  Kaidiiuir,  roais  now  known  to  us  as  the  roughest 
and  most  difficult  that  exist  and  do  n  .t  appear  to  have  been  ever  much  or  fre¬ 
quently  used  aa  lines  of  communication  Wc  can  only  imagine  the  small  tribes 
of  the  Daradas  to  have  come  by  the  second  route  from  the  northern  eidfe  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  into  their  elevated  valleys,  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  mass  of  the 
A  ryaa  to  have  reached  In  lia  by  this  road.  All  the  important  expeditions  of 
nations  or  armies  which  are  known  to  us  have  proceeded  through  the  western 
passes  of  the  Hindu  Kuril,  and  if  we  suppose  the  Aryan  Indians  to  have  come  into 
India  from  Baktria,  this  is  the  only  route  by  which  we  can  assume  them  to  have 
arrived.” 
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in  the  Vedas  ;  (2)  its  existence  in  historical  times1  os  a  real  coun¬ 
try,  and  (8)  its  being  referred  to  as  the  home  of  primitive  cus¬ 
toms. 

As  regards  the  frontier  tribes,  the  MahAbh&rata  mentions  the 
conquest  by  the  P&ndavas  of  “  the  Utaav&sankatas,  seven  tribes  of 
Dasyus,  inhabiting  the  mountains.”  Again,  “  Pukasfaani  conquered 
the  Daradas  with  the  K&mbojas  and  the  Dasyus  who  dwell  in  the 
north-east  region,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  with  the 
Lohas.  the  farthest  Kdinbojas  and  the  northern  Rishikas.”  More¬ 
over,  Saineya,  the  charioteer  of  Krishna,  is  said  to  have  “made  the 
beautiful  earth  a  mass  of  mud  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  thousands 
of  K&mbojas,  Sakas,  Savaras,  Kiratas,  Varvaras,  destroying  thy  host. 
The  earth  was  covered  with  the  helmets  and  shaven  and  bearded 
heads  of  the  Dasyus,”  clearly  intimating  that  the  word  1  Dasyu’  is 
here  a  generic  term  denoting  the  whole  of  the  tribes  who  are  previously 
mentioned  in  this  passage.  The  same  record  affirms  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Aryas  in  the  verses  : — “  These  tribes  of  Kshattriyas, 
viz.,  Sakas,  Yavanas,  K6mbojas,  Dniviras,  <fce.,  have  become  Vrisha- 
las  from  seeing  no  Brahmans.”  This  statement  is  repeated  subse¬ 
quently  with  the  addition  of  the  Mekalas,  Latas,  Konvasiras,  Saun- 
dikas,  Darvas,  Chauras,  Savaras,  Barbaras  and  Kirfttas.  Again  the 
Yavanas  are  said  to  bo  descendants  of  Turvasn,  the  Vaibhojas  to  be 
sprung  from  Druhyu,  and  the  Mlechchha  tribes  from  Anu.  The 
Mah&bhArata  thus  not  only  uses  the  word  ‘  Dasyu’  as  a  generic  term 
for  the  border  tribes,  but  also  makes  these  tribes  to  belong  to  the 
Kshattriya  or  warrior  race.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  these  Kshat¬ 
triyas  lost  their  Aryan  status  is  thus  related  : — “  Satyavrata  was 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  Chand&la  or  outcast  and  called  Tri- 
sanku  on  account  of  three  sins  (tri-aanAu)  of  (1)  killing  a  cow,  (2) 
displeasing  his  father,  and  (3)  eating  flesh  not  properly  consecrated. 
But  on  his  repentance  and  feeding  the  family  of  Visvainitra  during 
a  twelve  years’  drought,  he  was  transported  to  heaven.  His  des¬ 
cendant  Bahu  was  vanquished  by  the  tribes  of  Haihayas  and 

1  Ptolemy  describes  Serika  or  China  os  aurroanded  by  mountain  ranges,  the 
Annibian,  Auxacian,  Asmiraan,  Kaaian,  Thagurian,  Eniodus  and  another  called 
Ottorokorne,  sul  places  the  Ottor-'korne  southernmost  >■'  ail  near  the  Knio.lion 
and  Serik&n  mountains.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  ancient  legend  <iuuto  1  in  the 
test  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  ides  of  the  Hyperl>'.ri:m*,  the  people  who 
lived  a  thousand  years,  a  long  and  happy  life,  fric  from  di^caae  aud  care  in  a 
loud  all  paradiae:  see  McCriudlc’s  Aucicut  India,  -’4,  77. 
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Tdlajhangas1  and  died  in  exile.  To  him  a  posthumous  son  named  Saga- 
ra  was  born,  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Haihayas  and  would  have 
also  destroyed  the  Sakas,  Yavanas,  Kambojas,  Pdradns  and  Pahla- 
vas,  had  they  not  applied  to  their  family-priest,  Yasishtha,  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  priest  desired  Sagara  to  refrain  from  the  slaughter  of 
those  who  were  as  good  as  dead,  for  he  had  compelled  the  tribes  to 
abandon  tbe  duties  of  their  caste  and  all  association  with  tho  twice- 
born,  and  Sagara  thereon  imposed  on  them  peculiar  distinguishing 
marks.  He  made  the  Yava.ias  shave  the;r  heads  entirely,  the  Sa¬ 
kas  to  shave  the  upper  half  of  their  heads,  tho  Paradas  to  wear  their 
hair  long,  and  the  Pahlavas  to  let  fheir  beards  grow'.  He  deprived 
them  of  all  religious  rites  and  thus  abandoned  by  Brahmans,  they 
became  Mlechchhas.”*  This  instructive  legend  shows  us  that  the 
writers  of  the  Itihasa  and  early  Paurdnik  periods  believed  that  these 
tribes  had  a  common  origin  with  themselves,  though,  as  Muir’  shows, 
“  they,  at  the  same  time,  erroneously  imagined  that  these  tribes  had 
fallen  away  from  Brahmanical  institutions  :  thus  assigning  to  their 
own  polity  an  antiquity  to  which  it  could  in  reality  lay  no  claim.” 
In  another  passage  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  we  have  tho  statement 
that  “  in  the  region  where  these  five  rivers  (Panchnad,  Panjdb)  flow 
after  issuing  from  the  mountains  dwell  the  Bdhikas  called  Arattos. 
*  *  The  name  of  the  country  is  Aratta  ;  the  water  of  it  is  called 
Bdliika,  there  dwell  degraded  Brahmans,  contemporary  with  Prajd- 
pati.  They  have  no  Veda,  no  Vedic  ceremony,  nor  any  sacrifice. 
The  gods  do  not  eat  the  food  offered  by  servile  ( ddsamiyandm )  Vn'it- 
yns.  The  Pra9thalas,  Madras,  Gandhdras,  Arattas,  Khasas,  Yasdtis 
and  Sindhusauvfras  are  nearly  all  very  contemptible.”  Here  we 
have  the  Khasas  associated  with  the  tribes  of  the  Panjdb,  which 
would  show  a  more  westerly  location  than  Kimiion. 


The  same  record  shows  ns  that  around  Hastindpur,4  the  seat  of 

the  Pandu  rdj,  wereDasyns  variously  known 
Nig**  the  Jumna.  _  .  ,  , 

as  Asuras,  Daityas,  Bhillas.  Bdkshasas  and 


1  Assisted  by  the  Salt**,  Yaranga,  Ki  i  bojaa,  Parados  and  Pahlavas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Vsyu  Purina;  Wilton,  VIII., 290.  *  Wilton,  VIII.,  294,  who  note* 

that  the  Greeks  commonly  shaved  a  portion  of  the  head  ;  bat  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  shaved  the  head  completely.  The  Skythiana  shave  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  gathering  the  hair  at  the  hack  into  a  long  tail,  as  do  the  Chinese.  The 
mountaineers  of  the  Himalaya  shawc  the  crown  of  the  bead,  as  do  the  people  ot 
Kaflristan,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  tuft.  It  is  doubtful  who  the  Piira  las 
are,  etcept  the  ancestors  of  the  Brahuis  may  be  assigned  to  them,  an  1  then  tho 
Pahlavas  will  be  the  Parthian*.  *  I.,  4S8.  4  In  the  Meerut  district. 
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NAgas.  The  great  Khdndava  forest  in  the  valley  of  the  Jamna  near 
Indraprastha  or  old  Dehli  was  occupied  by  the  N&gas  under  their 
king  Takshakn,  who  were  expelled  by  fire  and  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  hills.  The  Aryas  continued  their  progress  and  preceded  by 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  occupied  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Sadd- 
nira  or  Gandak.  We  also  read  that  Arjuna  during  his  exile  visited 
the  holy  places  and  at  Hardwdr  met  Uliipi,  the  daughter  of  the  Niga 
Raja  Vasuki,  whom  he  espoused.  The  same  record  gives  a  brilliant 
description  of  the  city  of  the  Ndga  Raja,  that  it  “  contained  two 
thousand  krores  of  serpent  inhabitants  ;  and  the  wives  of  all  those 
serpents  were  of  consummate  beauty  And  the  city  contained  more 
jewels  than  any  person  in  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  there  was  a 
lake  there  which  contained  the  water  of  life  and  in  which  all  the 
serpents  used  to  bathe.”  Throughout  the  Mah&bhiirata  the  Hima¬ 
laya  is  considered  holy  ground,  the  well-loved  home  of  the  gods, 
where  there  were  many  places  of  pilgrimage  (tirthas). 

After  the  destruction  of  Dwaraka,  when  the  Pandavas  were  told 
PindarM  retire  to  the  hy  Vyasa  that  their  power  had  departed  and 
Him&i&jra.  that  they  should  now  think  of  heaven  alone, 

it  was  to  the  Him&laya  that  they  retired.  Placing  Parikshit  on  the 
throne  of  Hastinapur  and  Ynyutsu  in  Indraprastha,  “  Yudhishthira 
then  took  off  his  earrings  and  necklace  and  all  the  jewels  from  his 
fingers  and  arms  and  all  his  royal  raiment :  and  he  andliis  brethren, 
and  their  wife  Draupadi,  clothed  themselves  after  the  manner  of 
devotees  in  vestments  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  And  the  five 
brethren  threw  the  fire  of  their  domestic  sacrifices  and  cookory  into 
the  Ganges  and  went  forth  from  the  city  following  each  other. 
First  walked  Yudhishthira,  then  Bhiina,  then  Arjuna,  then  Nakula, 
then  Bahdeva,  then  Draupadi,  and  then  a  dog.  And  they  went 
through  the  country  of  Banga  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and 
after  passing  through  many  lands  they  reached  the  Himdlaya  moun¬ 
tain,  and  there  they  died  one  after  the  other  and  were  transported 
to  the  heaven  of  Iudra.”  From  Kurmdchal  in  the  extreme  east 
near  the  Kali  to  Jamnotri  and  the  Dun  the  wanderings  of  the  Pdn- 
davas  are  noted  by  some  rock  or  stream  commemorating  some 
exploit  or  calling  to  mind  some  scene  in  the  story  of  their  travels. 
At  Deo  Dhtira,  the  grey  granite  boulders  near  the  crest  of  the  ridgo 
are  said  to  have  been  thrown  there  in  sport  by  the  Pdndavas.  Close 
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to  the  temple  of  Devi  in  the  same  place  are  two  large  boulders,  the 
uppermost  of  which,  called  ‘  Ran-sila,’  ia  cleft  right  through  the 
centre  by  a  deep  fresh-looking  fissure,  at  right  angles  to  which  there 
i9  a  similar  rift  in  the  lower  rock.  A  smaller  boulder  on  the  top  is 
said  to  have  been  the  weapon  by  which  Bhima  Sena  produced  these 
fissures  and  the  print  of  his  five  fingers  is  still  pointed  out.  Ran-sila 
itself  is  marked  with  the  lines  for  carrying  on  the  gambling  game 
of  pachisi  which  even  in  their  wanderings  the  PAndavaB  could  not 
abandon.  They  aro  also  the  reputed  founders  of  the  five  temples  to 
Siva  as  Kedareswar  and  did  penance  at  Pandukeswar  close  to 
BadarinAth.  All  along  the  course  of  the  Bacred  river  are  pools  and 
streams,  temples  and  rocks,  sacred  to  the  Pandavas  and  acrosB  the 
Ganges  in  Tihri,  the  course  of  the  Jumna  is  in  a  lesser  degree 
consecrated  to  their  memory.  At  Bhimghora  above  Hardw&r  the 
priests  show  the  imprint  of  the  hoofs  of  Bliima’s  horse,  and  they  Bay 
that  Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  P&ndavas,  resided  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Dehra  Dun,  the  Drona-ka-asrama  of  the 
Kedura-khanda. 

The  law-book  of  the  Manavas  is  clearly  in  its  present  form  the 

outcome  of  many  hands  at  various  times, 

Mann. 

but  will  bo  more  conveniently  referred  to 
under  the  received  title  1  Manu.’  It  is  still  the  great  authority 
on  the  systematic  ethnography  and  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus, 
and  aftords  us  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  the  border  tribes  were  regarded  as  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Aryas,  but  degraded  members  of  it.  It  tells  us  that 
the  references  made  in  the  Shfistras  to  castes  other  than  the  four  is 
merely  “  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  conformity  to  common 
usage.”  Even  the  very  lowest  classes,  such  as  the  Nish&das  and 
Clmnd&las,  are  derived  from  the  miscegenation  of  the  four  castes. 
Like  the  authors  of  the  Mahabharata,  Manu  affirms  that  the  Kshat- 
triya  tribes  of  Paundrakas,  Odras,  Dravira9,  K&mbojas,  Yavanas, 
Sakas,  Paradas,  Pahlavas,  Chinas,  Kir&tas,  Daradas,  and  Khasas, 
became  Vrislialas  or  outcasts  from  the  extinction  of  sacred  rites  and 
from  having  no  intercourse  with  Brahmans.  Further,  as  already 
noticed,  he  declares  that  “  all  the  tribes  which  by  loss  of  sacred  rites 
and  the  like  have  become  outcasts  from  the  pale  of  the  four  cartes, 
whether  they  speak  the  language  of  the  Mlechchhas  or  of  the  Aryas, 
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an  called  Daajru*.”  Here  we  have  again  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  earlier  and  the  later  records  and  the  natural  explanation 
of  the  entire  phenomena.  As  in  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  the 
tribes  converted  to  Islam,  leaving  behind  them  their  heathen  prac¬ 
tices,  look  with  contempt  and  even  hatred  on  their  brethren  in  race 
who  adhere  to  paganism,  so  the  Aryas  despised  those  of  their  race 
who  remained  content  with  the  primitive  belief  which  was  once  their 
common  property  and  refused  to  accept  the  sacerdotal  innovations, 
or  who  being  of  non-Aryan  descent  declined  to  accept  the  Brali- 
raanical  creed.  The  terms  of  abuse  used  towards  these  tribes  by  the 
priestly  writers  prove  nothing  more  than  the  existence  of  the  ‘  odium 
theologtcum  which  has  burned  fiercely  in  all  climes  and  countries 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day.  The  preced¬ 
ing  extracts  show  that  even  in  the  most  orthodox  writings  the  Kha- 
sas  are  looked  on  more  as  heretical  members  of  the  great  Aryan 
family  than  as  outcast  aborigines,  and  that  from  a  very  early  period 
they  have  been  recognised  as  an  important  tribe  in  Upper  India. 

According  to  the  Mnhdbhdrata,  Krishna  visited  the  hermitage 

oi'  Upamanyu  in  the  Him&laya,  where  “  the 
Allusions  to  Badarl.  .  .  ... 

mongoose  sports  in  a  inendly  fashion  with 

snakes'  and  tigers  with  deer.”  He  also  visited  the  Pandavas  in  their 
exile  and  is  said  to  have  himself,  in  company  with  Arjuna,  lived  u 
considerable  time  in  Badari.  Arjuna  as.  Nara  and  Krishna  as  Na- 
rayana  “  mounted  on  the  chariot  of  righteousness,  performed  an 
undeenying  penance  on  the  mountain  Gandhamidana.”  There  they 
were  visited  by  the  sage  Naradn,  who  “  descended  rapidly  from  the 
sky  to  the  spacious  Badari.  There  he  saw  the  ancient  gods,  the  two 
most  excellent  Rishis,”  and  there  he  remained  with  them  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Again  it  is  said  that  the  Chakravarti  Rdja  Dambhod- 
bhava,  having  an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  prowess,  visited 
Gandham&dann  (Badari  group  of  peaks)  with  his  army  and  resolved 
to  overthrow  the  Rishis.  They  tried  to  put  him  off  by  saying  that 
they  were  divested  of  all  earthly  passions  and  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace.  Dambhodbhava,  however,  resolved  to  attack  them,  when 
Kira  took  a  handful  of  straws  and  scattering  them  to  the  winds  so 
whitened  the  air  and  so  filled  the  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  of  the  uieu 
of  Dambliodbhava’s  army  that  they  fell  at  Nara’s  feet  and  sned  for 
peace:  referring  doubtless  to  a  snow-storm  encountered  by  the 
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invaders.  In  another  part  of  the  same  record  Krishna  is  thus 
addressed  : — “  Formerly  Krishna,  thou  didst  roam  for  ten  thousand 
years  on  Gandham&dana,  where  the  Muni  S&yangriha  was.  *  * 
Thou  didst  stand  on  the  spacious  Badari,  a  hundred  years  with  thy 
arms  aloft,  on  one  foot,  subsisting  on  air,  with  thy  outer  garments 
thrown  off,  emaciated,  with  thy  veins  swollen.”  Badari  is  also 
called  Siddhdsrawa,  1  the  hermitage  of  the  perfect’,  “  where  the 
illustrious  Vishnu  was  perfected  when  performing  a  great  act  of 
austerity  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf,  when  the  empire  of  the  three  worlds 
had  been  taken  away  from  Indra  by  Bali.”  Tradition  states  that 
B&ma  performed  austerities  at  Bikhikes,  and  his  brother  Lachhman 
at  Tapuban,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  sin  of  slaying  R&vana.  The 
grammarian  Vararuchi  also  visited  the  Himalaya  and  by  propitiat¬ 
ing  Mahadeva  obtained  from  him  the  materials  for  his  P4niniya  gram¬ 
mar.1  When  near  his  death  Vararuchi  again  retired  to  Badari,  and 
u  throwing  off  this  mortal  coil,  resumed  as  Pushpadantn*  his  seat 
among  the  brilliant  spirits  of  heaven.”  Gun&dhyn,  brother  of  Push- 
padanta,  followed  his  example  and  worshipped  ‘  the  crescent-crested 
deity’  in  his  mountain  home  It  was  here,  too,  that  Sahasrftnika, 
rAja  of  Kausambhi,  when  wearied  with  the  toils  of  state,  spent  his 
declining  years  in  solitude  and  devotion.® 

We  now  come  to  the  Pauranik  period  and  find  that  the  legends 

concerning  the  Himalaya  have  grown  with 
Fanrinlk  period.  ,  , 

the  people,  and  that  in  the  later  development 

of  Hindu  mythology  they  occupy  a  much  more  important  place. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  story  of  Mount  Meru,  the  Olympus  of 
the  Indian  gods,  was  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Himalaya  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  In  the  geographi¬ 
cal  notices  contained  in  the  Puranas  we  have  the  traditional  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  countries  and  peoples  then  known  to  the  compilers, 
and  to  their  pages,  amongst  much  that  is  puerile  and. absurd,  we 
must  look  for  the  little  further  aid  to  our  researches  that  can  be 
derived  from  indigenous  sources.  Lassen4  writes  : — “  It  is  true  that 


1  Wilson,  III.,  174.  *  Ibid.,  184:  Badari  ia  mentioned  in  the  Pidma 

pur&na  as  one  of  the  celebrated  Valahnava  tirthas  where  bathing  it  particularly 
enjoined.  Puthpadanta  waa  born  at  Devadatta  and  from  worshipping  Mahideo 
was  through  his  larour  united  with  Jaya,  daughter  of  Baja  Susanna,  and  retired 
in  his  old  ago  to  Badari.  So  also  in  the  Vamana  Purina  the  sacred  character  of 
the  lings  at  Kedar  and  Badari  is  extolled  :  Ibid..  VI.,  l*xr.  *  Ibid.,  III., 

1 9S.  4  Muir,  II.,  337. 
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we  might  be  tempted  to  discover  in  the  superior  sacrcdness  which 
they  (the  Aryas)  ascribe  to  the  north,  a  reference,  unintelligible  to 
themselves,  to  a  closer  connexion  »which  they  had  formerly  with  the 
northern  countries  :  for  the  abodes  of  most  of  the  gods  are  placed  to 
the  north  in  and  beyond  the  Him&layn  and  the  holy  and  wonderful 
mountain  of  Meru  is  situated  in  the  remotest  regions  in  the  sam 
direction.  A  more  exact  examination  will,  however,  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  conception  to  which  we  have  referred  has  been 
developed  in  India  itself  and  is  to  be  derived  from  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  northern  mountain-range.  The  daily  prospect  of  the 
snowy  summit  of  the  Himalaya  glittering  far  and  wide  over  the 
plains  and  in  the  strictest  sense  insurmountable,  and  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  the  entirely  different  character  of  the  table-land 
beyond,  with  its  extensive  and  tranquil  domains,  its  clear  and  cloud¬ 
less  sky  and  peculiar  natural  productions,  would  necessarily  desig¬ 
nate  the  north  as  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  the  theatre  of  wonders  ; 
while  its  holiness  is  explicable  from  the  irresistible  impression  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  mind  by  surrounding  nature.  Uttara  Kuru,  the 
Elysium  in  the  remotest  north,  may  be  most  properly  regarded  as 
an  ideal  picture,  created  by  the  imagination  of  a  life  of  tranquil 
felicity,  and  not  as  a  recollection  of  any  early  residence  of  the  Ku¬ 
rus  in  the  north.  Such  at  least  is  true  of  the  representation  which 
we  have  of  this  country  in  the  epic  poems.  It  is,  however,  proba¬ 
ble  that  originally,  and  as  late  as  the  Yaidik  era,  a  recollection  of 
this  sort  attached  itself  to  that  oountry,  though  in  later  times  no 
trace  of  it  has  been  preserved.” 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  picture  the  Aryan  immigrants 

arriving  at  the  Ganges  and  sending  some 
Discovery  of  Kaitta.  °  ^ 

adventurous  spirits  to  explore  its  sources. 

After  traversing  the  difficult  passes  across  the  snowy  range  and  the 
inclement  table-land  of  Tibet,  they  discovered  the  group  of  moun¬ 
tains  called  Kailas1  and  the  lakes  from  which  flowed  forth  the  great 
rivers  to  water  and  give  life  to  the  whole  earth.  The  rugged  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  soene,  the  awful  solitude  and  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
the  way  itself  naturally  suggested  to  an  imaginative  and  simple 
people  that  they  had  at  length  rediscovered  the  golden  land,*  the 

1  The  name  Kalita  aeema  to  be  of  Tibetan  origin  which  would  apparently 
■how  that  the  Hlndua  diaoorered  the  country  around  Mtnaaarorar  after  it  had 
already  been  occupied  by  a  Tibetan  race.  *  Hi  ran  maya,  Surama-bhaml. 
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true  homes  of  their  gods  whom  they  hod  worshipped  when  appear¬ 
ing  under  milder  forms  as  storm  and  fire  and  rain  in  the  plains  below. 
In  the  course  of  time,  Brahmanical  innovations  caused  the  wonhip 
of  Agni,  Vayu  or  Indra,  Sfirya  and  the  other  Vaidik  gods  to  give 
place  to  a  system  where  the  intervention  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  be¬ 
tween  the  worshipper  and  his  creator  was  essential.  The  transfer 
to  tlienew  system  of  the  localities  already  held  sacred  soon  followed, 
and  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  triad  of  the  new  revelation, 
took  possession  of  the  Himalaya.  In  place  of  domestic  worship 
offered  by  individuals  for  individual  good  anu  addressed  to  unreal 
presences,  a  highly  ornate  ritual  was  introduced  administered  by  a 
consecrated  class  and  addressed  to  visible  types.  It  is  in  this  later 
stage  that  we  find  Hinduism  as  described  in  the  Pur&nas,  so  late 
indeed  that  the  worship  of  Brahma  had  already  almost  become  ob¬ 
solete.  In  the  Vedas,1  “  the  one  universal  Being  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  a  personification  of  attributes  or  elements  and  however 
imperfectly  conceived,  or  unworthily  described  ^is  God.  In  the 
Puranas,  the  only  Supreme  Being  is  supposed  to  be  manifest  in  the 
person  of  Siva  or  Vishnu  either  in  the  way  of  illusion  or  in  sport ; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  divinities  is  therefore  also  the  cause  of  all 
that  is, — is,  himself,  all  that  exists.”  The  Purdnas  exhibit  a  secta- 
rial  fervour  and  exclusiveness  not  found  in  the  Ram&yana  and  only 
to  a  qualified  extent  in  the  Mah&bharata.  “  They  are  no  longer,” 
says  Professor  Wilson,  “  authorities  for  the  P;ndu  helief  as  a  whole  ; 
they  are  special  guides  for  separate  and,  sometimes,  conflicting 
br&nohes  of  it ;  compiled  for  the  evident  purpose  of  promoting 
preferential  or,  in  some  coses,  the  sole  worship  of  Vishnu  or 
Siva.” 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
succinctly  to  describe  here  the  Purdnas  which 
form  the  class  of  writings  that  give  us  the 
greatest  details  concerning  tlje  Himalaya.  There  are  eighteen 
Pur&nas  compiled  at  various  times  by  different  hands.1  The 
Vishnu  Purina  which  has  been  translated  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
and  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hall  is  the  principal  and  next  to  the  Bb&gavata 

*  Wilson's  Works,  VI.,  xlli :  Gaaetteer,  II.,  SI .  *  They  are  the  (1 )  Brah¬ 

ma,  (t)  Pidma,  (3)  Vaiahnava,  (4)  Shaira,  (5)  Bhigaraia,  («)  NAradiya,  (7)M*rkan- 
deya,  (8)  Agneya,  (8)  Bhariahya,  (10)  Brahma  Vairarta,  (II)  Lainga.(lS)  Variha, 
(it)  Skanda,  (14)  V&mana,  (16)  Kaorma,  (16)  liitaya,  (17) GAiuda,  and(18) Brah- 
auda. 
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is  still  regarded  as  the  great  authority  on  matters  connected  with 
their  religion  by  large  sections  of  the  Hindu  community.  Both 
are  compiled  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  which  some  person 
relates  the  oontents  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  another.  In 
the  extracts  hereafter  given  from  the  Sk&nda  Puritan,  the  narrator 
is  Siita,1  or  properly  ‘  «  Riita’  (i.a.f  a  bard  or  panegyrist  and  pupil 
of  Vyksa,  the  generic  name  for  a  compiler  or  editor).  Each  Puritaa 
is  divided  into  khandaa  or  books,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
chapters  which  often  consist  of  mdhdtmyaa  or  collections  of  local 
legends  like  the  M&nasa-khanda  and  Kedora-khanda  of  the  Sk&nda 
Puritan  noticed  hereafter.  Regarding  this  latter  work,  Professor 
Wilson  writes  : — “  It  is  uniformly  agreed  that  the  Skinda  Puritaa, 
in  a  collective  form,  has  no  existence  and  the  fragments  in  the  Bhape 
of  aamhitaa  f  khandaa  and  mdhdtmyaa ,  which  are  affirmed  in  various 
parts  of  India  to  be  portions  of  the  Puritaa,  present  a  much  more 
formidable  moss  of  stanzas  than  even  the  immense  nnmber  (81,100) 
of  which  it  is  said  to  consist”  The  more  celebrated  of  these  por¬ 
tions  are  the  K&shi-khanda,  giving  a  description  of  Benares,  and  the 
Utkala-khanda,  giving  an  account  of  the  holy  places  in  Orissa. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  Himavat-khanda  devoted  to  Nepkl,  a  Rewa- 
V hands,  a  Brahmottara-khanda  and  others.  Them  are  also  several 
separate  aamhitaa  or  collections.  The  mdhdtmyaa  are,  however,  the 
most  numerous,  and  even  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy  thinks  that  they 
“  have  rather  a  questionable  appearance.”  Many  of  the  khandaa, 
such  as  the  K&shi-khanda,  are  quite  as  local  as  the  mdhdtmyaa , 
“  being  legendary  stories  relating  to  the  erection  of  oertain  temples 
or  groups  of  temples  and  to  certain  linga ;  the  interested  origin  of 
which  renders  them,  very  reasonably,  objects  of  suspicion.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  adds  : — “  In  the  present  state  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  reputed  portions  of  the  Sk&nda  Puritaa,  my  own  views  of 
their  authenticity  are  so  opposed  to  those  entertained  by  Colonel 
Van  a  Kennedy,  that  instead  of  admitting  all  the  aamhitaa  and 
khandaa  to  be  genuine,  1  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  was  ever  a  part 
of  the  Sk&nda  Pur&na.”  *  *  il  There  are  in  all  parts  of  India 

various  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Pur&nas  which  never  formed 
any  portion  of  their  contents  and  which,  although  offering,  some¬ 
times,  useful  local  information  and  valuable  as  preserving  local 

1  Wilson's  Works,  YI.,  xriii. 
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popular  traditions,  are  not,  in  justice,  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pu- 
r&nas  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  charged  with  even  more  seriouB 
errors  and  anachronisms  than  those  of  which  they  are  guilty.”  The 
Sk&nda  and  Brahmfinda1  Purnnas  are  those  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  modem  fabrications  have  been  attributed  by  their  authors  who 
have  “  grafted  personages  and  fictions  of  their  own  invention  on  a 
few  hints  from  older  authorities.”  They  retain  the  form  of  the 
genuine  Pur&na,  the  dialogue  and  many  of  the  stories  giving  them 
the  local  colouring  necessary  for  the  particular  object  in  view. 
“  Still,”  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,*  “  imperfect  as  they  are,  and 
disfigured  by  absurd  stories  and  interpolations  of  later  times,  the 
Pur&nas  with  the  great  epic  poems,  are  the  chief  amongst  the  few 
historical  records  we  possess  of  any  antiquity  to  assist  us  in  com¬ 
piling  an  account  of  the  heroic  age.” 

We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  geography  of  the  Pur&nas 
The  fashioning  of  the  'which  commences  with  the  chapter  on  eos- 
earth-  mogony  and  is  here  closely  connected  with 

the  geography  of  northern  Kumaon  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Tibet. 
One  account  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  relates  how  Vishnu,  in  his 
boar  incarnation,  supported  the  earth  on  his  tusks9  as  it  was  about 
to  sink  into  the  waters  and  then  fixed  it  on  the  thousand  heads  of 
the  king  Ananta;  whilst  another  likens  the  earth  to  a  lotus,  the  stalk 
of  which  springs  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu  as  he  lies  asleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  world  was  then  in  chaos  and  Brahma 
arose  and  formed  the  seven  great  island  continents  : — Jambu,  Plak- 
shn,  Salmali,  Kusa,  Krauncha,  Saka,  and  Pushkarh,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  seas.4  Jambu-dwipa  is  again  divided  into  nine 
varshaa  or  regions  and  in  the  centre  of  all  is  the  glorious  mountain 
of  Meru,  of  various  colours  :6  on  the  east  it  is  white  like  a  Brah¬ 
man  ;  on  the  south  it  is  yellow  like  a  Vaisya  ,  on  the  north  it  is  red 
like  the  dawning  morn  or  a  Kshattriya,  and  on  the  west  it  is  dark 

1  Colonel  Wilford  in  exposing  the  forgeries  of  his  own  pand't  who  had 
fabricated  a  khonda  for  each  of  these  Putinas  calls  the  Sk&nda,  Brahmdnda  and 
P&dma  Pur&nas  the  “  Purina »  of  ihitvtt  and  impotlori.”  As.  Res.,  VIII.,  358. 
■  Gazetteer,  II.,  81.  *  Compare  Ward,  I.,  3 ;  Wilson,  VI ,  39.  To  the  pre¬ 

sent  day  the  local  theory  regarding  earthquakes  is  that  they  are  due  to  Vishnu 
ohanging  his  burthen  from  oue  tusk  to  another.  4  It  is  said  that  all  the 

islands  except  Jambu  have  perished.  Between  Jambu  and  Plaksha  is  the  salt  sea ; 
between  the  latter  and  Salmali,  a  sea  of  sugarcane  juice  and  then  a  sea  of  wine,  of 
clarified  butter,  of  curds,  of  milk  and  of  fresh  water.  9  Compare  the  exist¬ 

ing  Tibetan  appellations  : — Gya-nak ,  the  great  black  or  China  ;  Gya-gor,  the 
great  white  or  India ;  and  Gya-xer,  the  great  yellow  or  Russia. 
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like  the  dry  leaves  or  a  Sudra.  Meru  is  circular  in  shape  and 
forms  the  germ  of  the  lotus.1  It  stands  on  the  roost  elevated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  central  division  of  Jarobu  known  as  Ilivrita.  Booth  of 
Meru  the  NiBhadha  mountains  separate  Il&vrita  from  Harivarsha  ; 
south  of  the  latter,  the  Hemakuta  divides  it  from  Kimpurusha,  and 
further  south  the  third  or  Himavat  range  forms  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Kimpurusha  and  Bh&mta.  Similarly  three  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  form  the  boundaries  of  countries  on  the  north.  First  come 
the  Nila  range  between  IlAvrita  and  Ramyaka  on  the  north  ;  then 
the  Sweta  mountains  bordering  the  country  of  Hiranmaya  where 
there  is  much  gold;  and  again  the  Sriugin  range  separating  Hiran- 
raaya  from  the  country  of  the  Uttara  Kurus.  All  these  names 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  writers  had  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Kashmir  valley  in  view,  though. the  names  subsequently 
mentioned  are  clearly  connected  with  upper  Garhw&l  and  Kumaon. 
To  the  east  of  H&vrita  lies  the  country  of  Bhadrisva  and  to  the  west 
the  country  of  Ketum41a.  Four  mountains  form  buttresses  to  Meru: 
on  the  east  is  Mandara  ;  on  the  south  Gandham&dana  or  Meru- 
mandara  ;  on  the  west  Yipula  or  Kumuda,  and  on  the  north  Su- 
parswa.  On  each  of  these  stands  severally  a  kadam-tree  ( Ant  hoc e- 
phalus  cadamba),  a  jambu-tree  {Eugenia  JainboLana),  a  \pipal-tre* 
(Ficus  religiosa) ,  and  a  nyagrodha- tree  (Ficus  indica).  There  are 
also  four  great  forests  and  four  great  lakes,*  the  waters  of  which 
ar.  partaken  of  by  the  gods  and  which  are  called  Arunoda,  Mahi- 
bhadra,  Asitoda,  and  M&nasa.  The 'last  is  the  M&na-sarovara  of  the 

1  In  the  shape  like  an  inverted  cone.  1  For  a  long  description  of 

each  lake  from  the  Vnyu  Parana  see  Wilford  in  As.  Bos.,  VIII.,  3J6.  According 
to  him  the  Puranaa  place  a  gTeat  lake  called  Bindu-aarovara  to  the  north  of 
Mana-sarovars,  and  but  for  its  distance  it  might  be  Identified  with  the  Biwaa 
Hrad  or  Bakhaa  Til,  theCho  Lagan  of  the  Tibetans  which  adjoins  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Cho  Mappn.  On  the  Chinese  map  of  India  O-neou-tchi  is  given 
as  the  name  of  lake  Mana  and  the  Gangri  range  haa  the  same  name.  In  the 
Ceylonese  books  it  is  called  Anotatte.  The  Arunoda  lake  or  '  lake  of  the  dawn/ 
which  is  said  to  lie  cast  of  Mana,  may  be  the  Cho  Konkyn  or  Gungyut-cho,  smaller 
hut  similar  to  the  others,  which  lies  near  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra.  To  the 
west  of  Mina  is  the  Sitoda  lake,  from  which  issues  the  Apara  Gandaki  or 
'  western  Gandak/  identified  by  Wilford  with  the  Chakshu  or  Ojtiis  :  so  that  this 
lake  must  be  the  lake  of  the  Pamir,  but  U  more  probably  the  Cho  Moriri,  the 
source  of  the  western  Satlaj.  The  Mah&bhadra  lake  in  the  north  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  table-land.  There  appears  to  be  a  mingling  of 
facts  true  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Kashmir  with  facts  true  of  the  country 
north  of  Kumaon  in  these  accounts.  In  some  Merit  clearly  indicates  the  group 
of  mountains  to  the  north  and  west  of  Kaahmir,  and  in  others  those  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  lake  Mina. 
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Hindus  and  Oho  M4p4n  of  the  Tibetans,  of  which  more  here¬ 
after. 

Mem  in  its  widest  sense  embraces  the  elevated  table-land  of 
western  Tibet  between  Kail&s  on  the  east 
and  the  'Muzt&gh  range  on  the  west  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Himavat  on  the  sooth  and  the  Knen-lnen  range  on  the 
north.  11  It  lies  between  them  like  the  pericarp  of  a  lotas  and  the 
countries  of  Bh&rata,  KetumAla  Bhadriswa,  and  Uttara  Kuru  lie 
beyond  them  like  the  leaves  of  a  lotus.”  In  the  valleys  of  these 
moon  tains  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Siddhaa  and  Ch&ranas 
and  along  their  slopes  are  agreeable  forests-  and  pleasant  cities  peo¬ 
pled  by  celestial  spirits,  whilst  the  Gandbarvas,  Yaks  has,  Bdkshasas, 
Daityas,  and  D&navas  pursue  their  pastimes  in  the  vales.  “  There, 
in  short,  are  the  regions  of  Swarga  (Paradise),  the  seats  of  the 
righteous  and  where  the  wicked  do  not  arrive  even  after  a 
hundred  births,  *  *  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  weariness,  nof 

anxiety,  nor  hunger,  nor  apprehension ;  the  inhabitants  are  exempt 
from  all  infirmity  and  pain  and  live  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years.  Devi  never  sends  rain  upon 
them,  for  the  earth  abounds  with  water.  In  those  places  there  is 
no  distinction  or  any  succession  of  ages,”  This  account  agrees 
well  with  Homeris  description1  -of  Olympus  in  the  Odyssey,  vi., 
42 

“Olympus,  where  they  sa y  the  bleeeed  d* 

Repose  for  ever  in  secure  abodes  : 

No  stormy  blasts  athwart  those  summits  sweep, 

No  shower*  or  snows  bedew  the  sacred  steep  ; 

Bat  cloadless  skies  serene  above  are  spread 
And  golden  radiance  plays  around  it9  htrui.” 

The  accompanying  figure*  represents  the  worldly  lotus  floating 
upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean  winch  is  surrounded  by  the  Suvarna- 
bhumi  or  land  of  gold  and  the  mountains  of  the  Lokalokas  and  is  in 

*  Quoted  by  Muir,  II.,  480.  The  same  idea  is  faultier  to  os  in  the  Scotch 
song,  the  *  Land  o’  the  Leal’ : — 

“  There’s  nae  Borrow  there,  Jean  ; 

There’s  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 

The  day  is  sye  fair  I’  the  land  o’  the  Lent." 

•Alter  Wilfoid :  As.  Bet.,  VIII.,  378, 
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gcoortianoe  with  the  theory  expressed  in  Che  Bhigarita  and  Brah- 
mAnda  Purinas : — 


N 


On  the  summit  of  Meru  is  the  city  of  Brahma  and,  like  filament* 
^  from  the  root  of  the  lotus,  numerous  mono* 

tains  project  from  its  base.  Within  Meru 
is  adorned  u  with  the  self-mdving  care  of  the  gods,  all  beautiful  :  in 
its  petals  are  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  like  heaven  :  in  its  petals,  I  say, 
they  dwell  with  their  consorts.  There  reside  above  Brahma,  god 
of  gods,  with  four  faces  ;  the  greatest  of  those  who  know  the  Vedas, 
the  greatest  of  the  great  gods  also  of  the  inferior  ones.  There  is 
the  court  of  Brahma,  consisting  of  the  whole  earth,  of  all  those  whe 
grant  the  object  of  our  wishes  ;  thousands  of  great  gods  are  in  this 
beautiful  court  :  there  dwell  the  Brahmarishis.”  All  ronnd  are  the 
cities  of  the  LokapAlas  or  guardians  of  the  eight  regions.  To  the 
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east,  Indra  sitting  upon  a  vimdna,  resplendent  like  a  thousand  suns- 
in  the  second  interval  between  east  and  south  is  Agni  or  Jivani 
from  whom  sprang  the  Vedas.  In  succession  comes  Vaivaswata- 
Y&ma  called  by  mankind  Su-Sanyima,  Virupaksha,  Varuna  also 
called  SubhAvati,  Vayu  called  Gandh&vati,  Mahodaya  and  Is&na. 
According  to  the  Vishnu  Purina,  the  city  of  Brahma  is  enolosed  by 
the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  rrom  the  foot  of  Vishnu  and  washing  the 
lunar  orb,  falls  here  from  the  skies  and  after  encircling  the  city 
divides  into  four  mighty  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  These 
rivers1  are  the  Sita,  which  passes  through  the  country  of  Bhadriswa ; 
the  Alaknanda,  which  flows  south  to  Bharata;  the  Chakshu,  which 
traverses  Ketumala,  and  the  Bhadra,  which  washes  the  country  of 
the  Uttara  Kurus.  Other  Purunas  describe  the  detention  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  tresses  of  Siva  until  set  free  by  king  Bhagirath  and 
escaping  thence  formed  seven  streams  : — the  Nalini,  Hladini,  and 
Pivani  going  east ;  the  Chakshu,  Sita,  and  Sindhu  going  west;  and 
the  Bhigirathi  going  south.  The  Sita  is  supposed  to  flow  from  an 
elephant’s  head,  the  Alaknanda  from  a  cow’s  head,  the  Chakshu 
from  a  horse’s  head,  and  the  Bhadra  from  a  lion’s  head,  and  they  are 
so  represented  on  the  Chinese  map  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  illustrate  the  travels  of  Chinese  pilgrims  in  India  which 
will  be  found  in  the  pocket  to  this  volume.  Wilson*  would 
identify  the  Bhadra  with  the  Obi,  the  Sita  with  the  Hoang-ho, 
the  Alaknanda  with  the  Ganges,  and  the  Chakshu  with  the  Oxus* 
and  this  may  be  what  is  intended,  for  according  to  Chinese  accounts, 
the  Sita  or  Yarkand  river,  which  flows  into  Lob-nor,  is  supposed  to 
have  an  underground  connection  with  the  swamps  near  Kokonor, 
which  form  the  head-waters  of  the  Hoang-ho.3  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  local  traditions  identify  the  Bhadra witn  the  Indus  or  ‘  lion-river,’ 
the  Sing-chin-kamba  (or  khampa)  of  the  Tibetans4  on  the  north  ;  the 

1  Her*  clearly  in  onler  the  Hoang- ho,  Alaknanda, Oxus,  and  Indus.  *  VII., 

13*.  172.  *  Klaproth,  Mein..  Zol.  Asie  .  II.,  ill.  *  Herbert  obtained 

the  same  Tibetan  names  in  1819,  Aa.  Bee,  XV.  In  the  great  Cbincae  map 
prepared  by  ord<.-r  of  Khion-louug,  the  four  corners  or  gates  of  the  Mana  lake  arc 
called  the  lion,  elephant,  horse  and  ox  gatee :  Toui-gochal  on  the  east ,  Ghiuu 
curt} mu  an  the  sooth,  Ambition  the  west  and  Dudta-louny  on  the  north.  The  Tamlit 
explorers  give  the  names  Singb-yichu  or  Singh-gi-khumba  or  Siughgi-kha  to  the 
Indus;  Laiioj*»-khambn  to  the  Satlaj:  Tanjun-khumba  to  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Mubju-hhumhu  to  the  Karnuli  Moorcroft  (1.,  417),  in  JS2I,  calla  the  Indus  at 
be  the  S>nh-khubpb,  and  again  (/A<rf,  201 )  writes  • — "  The  grent  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indue  or  as  termed  in  the  count  y,  the  Sinh-khubub,  the  river  that  rises 
ftoan  the  lion’s  mouth  in  reference  to  the  Tibetan  notion  borrowed  perhaps  from 
the  Hindus,  of  the  origin  of  fonr  great  rivers  from  the  mouths  of  as  many 
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Chakshu  with  the  Brahmaputra  or  ‘  horse-river,’  the  Tamjyak- 
katnba  of  the  Tibetans  on  the  east ;  the  Alaknanda  with  the  Satadru 
or  f?'itlaj  or  ‘  bull-river,’  the  Lang-ckin-kamba  of  the  Tibetans  on  the 
west,  whilst  the  fourth  river  is  the  KarnAli  or  Mapchu-kamba  or 
<  peacock-river’  on  the  south.  AH  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the 
M6na  and  Rakhas  lakes  or  in  the  mountains  near  them  known  as 
Kailasa  by  the  Hindus. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  Meru  alone,  but  we  must  return 
to  our  geographical  investigations  and  first  to  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  island-continent  Jambu.  It  was  Agnidhra  who,  according  to 
the  Vishnu  PurAna,  divided  Jambu  into  nine  portions  amongst  his 
nine  sons — NAbhi,  Kimpurusha,  Harivarsha,  IIAvrita,  Ramya,  Hiran- 
vat,  Kuru,  BhadrAsva,  and  KetumAla.  NAbhi  received  the  country 
called  Hima  south  of  the  Himavat  mountains  and  was  blessed  with 
a  son  named  Rishabha,  whose  eldest  son  was  Bharata,  after  whom 
the  country  was  named  BhArata.  This  is  the  name  therefore  of  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  salt  sea  and  south  of  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains  which  is  described  as  again  divided  into  nine  subordinate  por¬ 
tions,  vis.,—  Indra-dwipa,  Kaserumat,  TAmravarna,  Gab  has  ti  mat, 
NAga-dwipa,  Saumya,  GAndharva,  and  VAruna  and  the  ninth  un¬ 
named.1  It  has  seven  main  chains  of  mountains: — Mahendra  (in 
Orissa) ;  Malaya  (southern  portion  of  western  ghats) ;  Sahya  (north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  western  gtiats)  ;  Suktimat  ;  Riksha  (in  Gond- 
wana)  ;  Vindhya  and  PAripAtra  (northern  and  western  Vindhyes). 
Amongst  the  rivers  mention  is  made  of  the  Satadru  (Satlaj)  and 
Chandrabhaga  (Chinab)  as  flowing  from  the  Himavat.  The.VAyu 


animals:  at  the  Indus  from  the  lion’s  mouth;  the  Ganges,  Mab’cha-kha-bab, 
from  th.it  of  the  peacock  ;  the  Satlaj,  Langchin-kha-bab,  from  that  of  the  elephant, 
and  the  Stcr-chuk-kha-bab  or  river  o#  Tibet  from  the  mouth  of  the  horse."  Gerard 
(p.  S3)  calls  the  Satlaj  the  hing-zhiny-choo  or  Lanyhtnp  kampa  ;  the  Indus,  the 
Sinyhechoa  or  Siiigthinychoo  or  Singling  /tamper ;  and  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Tamjta, 
Damchoo  or  Ertrhumbn.  Ue  identifies  the  Tarnjoo  with  the  Tzango  or  Ttancire 
of  Georgi  and  the  Damchoo  with  Turner’s  rivcT  Erichombou  at  Tashi-Lhunpo. 
Lieutenant  J.  D.  Cunningham  ( Notes,  pr  63)  gives  the  names  ss  follows :  the  Indus, 
Singchin  kubub  (or  knmpi j)j  the  Satlaj.  Langchin  kabab ;  the  Gogra  (Karuili), 
Mamchin  kabab  ;  and  the  Beranipooler  (Brahmaputra),  T tic  ho  or  Tawjood  kabab. 
Captain  H.  Strachcy  (1864)  give*  the  Tibetan  names  most  correctly  thus:  — 
r'l'achok-Ttangspo  or  horse-river  (Brahmaputra);  Ftnye-T»ang»po  or  lion-river 
(Indus);  Langchen-To  tngnpo  or  elephant  river  (Satlaj;  and  IUaj.cha-T»angipo  or 
peacock-river  (Karnali)  Sing  or  sink  is  lion;  lung  is  bull  (not  elephant :  elephant 
in  Tibetan  is  '  great  bull’)  ;  mam  is  peacock  ;  *  ta’  is  horse  ;  chin  is  great  ‘  ka'  means 
*  mouth*  and  ‘  bib’  means  issuing  from”  :  so  kamba  is  a  corruption  of  ‘kabab' 
with  the  affix  ‘pa’  (kahtbp  i).  ‘This  unnamed  portion  Is  called  Kumsrilta 

in  the  1'rabhina  and  Kcwu  Khanda  and  by  Bliaskurn  Aeharya  and  represent#  Io4'» 
as  the  Ganges  is  said  to  How  through  it. 
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Parana  adds  a  number  Oi  inferior  mountains  and  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  rivers  of  Himu*  ^  Ganga,  Sindhu,  Saraavati,  Satadru 
(Satlaj),  Chandrabhdga  (Chinab),  Yamuna  (Jumna),  Sarayu  (Sarju), 
Airavati  (Ravi),  Yitasta  (Jhelam),  Vip&sa  (Bi&s),  Devika  (Gh£gr»), 
Kulm,  Gomati  (Go  ati),  Dhntp&pa,  (old  junction  of  Kaggar  and 
Satlaj),  Bahuda,  Drishadvati  (Kaggar),  Kausiki  (Kosi),  Vritiya, 
Nirvira,  Gandaki  (Gandak),  Ikshu  (affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra), 
and  Lohita  (ditto). 


In  the  Brahmanu;  und  Vayu  Pu.^uas  we  have  favorable  exam- 

Local  geography  in  the  plos  of  a  more  local  and  detailed  geographi* 
Brahmunda  Fmatta.  cal  deaeriptiou  and  are  able  to  identify  many 

of  the  places  referred  to.  It  will,  however,  be  only  necessary  to 
give  the  text  of  a  portion  as  an  example.  The  first  extract  is  from 
Wilford’s  translation  of  the  Brahmfinda  Purdna,  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  streams  that  flow  from  Meru  is  given  : — 


“  The  water  of  the  ocean  coining  f.orn  heaven  upon  Meru  ia  like  anntu, 
and  from  it  arises  a  river  which  through  aeven  channels  encircles  Meru  for  a 
■pace  of  eighty-four  yojanaa  and  then  divides  into  four  streams  springing  over 
the  four  sacred  hills  towards  the  f<ur  cardinal  points.  One  stream  goes  over 
Mandara  In  the  east  and  encircles  the  beautiful  grove  of  Chaitraratha  and  falls 
into  the  Arunoda  lake  and  goes  thence  to  the  mountains  of  Sitanta.1  Sumanta, 
Sutnanjasa,  Maddyavanta  to  Vaikanka,  Mani,  Rishabha,  from  hill  to  hill.  It 
then  falls  to  the  ground  and  waters  the  country  of  Bhadrasva,  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  island,  and  then  it  joins  the  eastern  ocean  near  the  Purva-dwipa  or 
eastern  island.  The  southern  branch -goes  to  Gamlhamidana*  from  hill  to  hill  and 
from  stone  to  stone.  It  encircles  the  forest  of  Gandliamadana,  or  Deva-nandana, 
where  it  is  called  the  Alakananda.*  It  goes  to  the  northern  lake  called  Minasa, 
thence  to  the  king  of  mountains  with  three  summits,  thence  to  the  mountains  of 
Ratings,  Ruchaka,  Nisbadha,  Tamrabha,4  Swetodara,  Kumula,  ‘another  king  of 
hills’  VasudhAra,’  Heraahuta,  Devasringa,  the  great  mountain  PisAchaka,  the 
flve-peaked  PanchakiUa  ;8  thence  to  KailAsa  and  the  Himavat,  and  then  this  very 
propitious  stream  falls  into  the  southern  ocean.  Mahadcva  received  it  on  his 
own  head  m  which,  spreading  all  over  his  body,  its  waters  are  become  most 
efficacious.  It  falls  then  on  Himachal,  from  which  it  goes  over  the  earth  :  hence 
its  name  Ganga.  To  the  west  (apara)  is  a  large  river  encircling  the  forests  of 
VaibhrAja.  It  is  most  propitious  and  falls  into  the  lake  Sitoda.  Thence  it  goes 
to  the  Subaksha  mountains  and  to  the  Purnoda  lake,  to  ihe  mountains  called 
Sikhi,  Kanka-vaidurya,  Kapila-Gandhamadana,  Pinjara,  Kumnda-madhumanta, 

1  The  range  near  the  confluence  of  the  Chandra  and  the  Bhaga.  1  The 

Badari  group  in  upper  Garhwal.  aPlows  through  the  Nitl  valley. 

4  Copper  mines,  of  which  there  arc  many.  s  There  is  a  stream  and  fountam 

of  this  name  near  Badarinatli.  6  The  Panchachuli  group  :  the  great  moun¬ 

tain  with  these  summits  will  be  Trull.  I  take  it  that  nearly  all  these  allusions 
refer  to  the  Kumuon  Himalaya  and  arc  local. 
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Anjana,  Maktta-krlehna,  Hweta  flllsd  with  large  inikci,  to  the  thousand-peaked 
the  Pirijita  mountain,  through  Ketumila,  a  large  country,  and  then 
falla  into  the  weatern  ooaan.  North  from  Mem  there  falla  a  branch  called  Bhadta 
and  Bhadri-eoma  upon  Suparira  of  gold,  which  it  encircles  and  goea  to  the  lake 
^11,^1  gltodaka  In  the  forest  of  Bhsdri-aoma.  Thence  to  the  monntalne  of 
Sankha-khta,  Vrieha-rataa,  Nila,  Kapinjala,  Indranila,  M  ah  ini  I  a,  Hemaa  rings, 
Bweiaa  rings,  Suniga,  the  moont  with  a  hundred  peak  a,  Pushkara,  Durja-rija, 
Taxi  ha,  Mayors  and  Jitodhi.  After  eroding  a  thoneand.  leaser  hllla  It  goes  to 
the  three-peaked  mountain  called  Vi  a  bud  d  ha  and  then  into  the  northern 
country  to  the  Oandliamidana.  Along  the  banka  of  the  Apara-Qandlka  or 
wMtern  O  an  dak  la  the  country  of  Ketumila,  renowned  for  men  mighty  In  deeds, 
atrong  and  powerful,  and  for  women  bright  aa  the  lotus,  whom  to  see  ie  to  lows. 
There  le  the  great  psaata  <  ee'  w .  there  re*?  :  T'-ara,*  The  eastern  Gandak 
la  in  Bhadriawa.** 


Viyu  Purina. 


In  the  Brihma  Purina  it  is  said  that  Vishnu  resides  in  Bhad- 
riswa  with  the  countenance  and  the  head  of 
a  horse  :  in  Bhirata  with  the  head  of  a  tor¬ 
toise  (karma)  :  in  Ketu-mala  with  the  head  of  a  boar  (vardha) :  and 
in  Kuru  with  the  head  of  a  fish  (matsya).  The  Viyu  Papina 
describes  the  country  to  the  west  of  Meru  as  containing  numerous 
▼alleys  divided  by  ranges  of  hills. 


About  the  mountains  of  Subaksha  and  Slkhiadlla  la  a  level  country  about 
a  hundred  yojanaa  In  extent  and  there  the  ground  emits  flames.*  There  le 
Vibhavaau  or  Vaan  simply  who  presides  over  the  fire  burning  without  fuel. 
Within  the  mountain  is  the  Mitu-linga,  ten  yojanaa  broad,  and  there  is  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  Vrihaapati.  Like  these  two  mountains  the  Eumuda  and  Anjana (black) 
ranges  also  encloet  a  valley  between  them.*  Between  the  great  mountains  Krishna 
and'Pkndura  is  a  level  country  enclosing  a  valley  abounding  with  the  lotus  called 
Ananta-sada.*  Between  Sanku-ktita  and  the  Vrishabha  mountains  is  the  Paru- 
shaka  country,  the  abode  of  Kinnaras,  U  rag  as,  Nig  as,  and  holy  men.  Between 
Kapinjala  and  Naga-aaila  is  a  tract  adorned  with  many  groves.  It  abounds  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  Kinnaras  and  Uragas  with  tribes  of  pious  and  good 
men  live  there.  There  are  beautiful  groves  of  drdkahi  (vine),  ndgaranga  (orange) 
and  badari  (stone-fruit)  trees.  The  portion  lying  between  the  Pushpaka  and 
Mahamegha  mountains  is  as  flat  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  devoid  of  trees  and 
with  very  little  water  which  is  whitish.  The  soil  is  hard  and  tenacious  and  even 


1  As.  Rea.,  VIII.,  954.  Hie  jack-tree,  which  does  not  grow  lu  the  hills  ;  bat 
neither  does  the  badari  or  jujube  grdw  near  Badarintth,  which  is  said  in  many 
descriptions  to  possess  a  tree  of  surpassing  slse  and  assigned  to  varlons  species, 
pipal,  bargad,  badari,  and  here  th*  jack- ’  *  Vishnu  as  Iawara.  *  Can 

only  refer  to  Jw&la-mukhi  In  the  Ksngra  valley,  with  its  celebrated  Saiva 
shrine.  4  Some  connect  the.Kumuda  mountains  with  the  Comedll  of 

Ptolemy,  and  if  so  with  the  KaahHra  valley.  In  the  Brahminda  Purina,  the 
country  of  Kuss  ie  said  to  oontaln  the  Kumuda  mountains  and  is  hence  also  v 
known  aa  the  Kumoda-dwipa.  It  contained  the  Kumndvati  river,  probably  the 
Kunar  river,  and  amongst  its  inhabitants  were  the  Sakas  and  Pirasikaa  and 
Byimakas,  t.  the  Indo-Skythic  rulers  of  Kipin,  Persians  and  the  Siyiiaa. 

*  The  val)«v  of  Kaahmir  is  still  locally  assigned  to  a  Nigi  race. 
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without  grass.  There  are  few  animate  and  the  few  inhabitants  have  no  fixed 
habitation.  The  whole  country  ia  called  Kanan  or  Kinana.1  There  arc  eeveral 
large  lakes,  likewise  great  trees  and  larger  groves  called  Kanta.  There  arc  cares 
here  in  the  mountains  most  dreary  and  dark,  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
cold  an  1  difficult  of  access.  In  this  country  are  Slddhus  or  prophets  with  the 
gift  of  miracles  and  learned  and  famous  Brahmans.  The  next  n  ountalna  are 
those  of  the  Sitanta  range,  many  yojanas  in  extent,  abouuding  with  all  sorts  of 
metals  aud  gems.  It  is  skirted  by  a  most  delightful  country,  well-watered  and 
enlivened  with  the  harmonious  noise  of  the  black  bee  and  frogs.  There  are  towns 
with  gates  and  the  refreshing  moiBturc  of  this  country  proceeds  from  Urupa  and 
reuniting  together  forms  a  stream  called  the  Vaha  of  the  uicon  or  Chandraviha.1 
There  amongts  immense  caves  is  Kridavana  and  the  great  forest  of  the  P&rijtta 
tree  of  the  kings  of  the  gods.3  There  live  the  Siddltas  and  Yakshis  In  caves. 
To  the  east  is  the  Kumuda  peak  with  the  eight  towns  of  the  proud  D&navas. 
Again  in  the  many-peaked  mountains  of  Vajraka  live  strong  and  terrible  Rak- 
shasas  who  are  also  called  Nilakas.  In  Mahanila  are  fifteen  towns  of  the  Haya- 
nanas  or  Asvanmkhas,  the  horse-faced.  They  were  originally  Kinnaraa  courage¬ 
ous  like  Karttikeya.  There  are  fifteen  chiefa  of  the  Kinnaraa  elated  with  pride, 
and  in  caves  below  the  ground  abide  people  like  snakes  who  live  npon  the  golden 
stamens  of  certain  flowers.  In  the  hills  above  arc  a  thousand  abodes  of  the 
Daityas;  the  houses  are  elegant  like  high-embatt’ed  forts.*  In  Vcnumat  are 
three  forts  belonging  to  the  Romakas,  Ulukas  and  Mahanetraa,  three  principal 
tribee  of  the  Vidyidharae  whose  mighty  deeds  equal  those  of  Iudra.9 

On  Vaikankn  reside  the  offspring  of  Garuda,  the  destroyer  of  serpents: 
it  abounds  with  precious  metals  and  precious  stones.  A  strong  wind  swiftly 
passes  over  this  mountain,  in  a  hnman  form,  called  Sugriva.  The  offspring  of 
Garuda  in  the  shape  of  birds  fly  about  this  mountain:  they  are  strong,  fly 
quickly  and  mighty  are  their  achievements.6  On  Karaja  always  resides  the 
mighty  lord  of  living  beings,  riding  upon  a  bull  :  hence  called  Vrishabhinka 
Saukara,  the  chief  of  Yogis.  The  inhabitants  like  Mahadeva  always  carry  poison 
about  them:  they  are  Pismathas  and  difficult  of  access.  Mah&dcva  resides 
tlu're  amongst  them.  On  Vasudhara  in  Vasumati  are  the  athdns  or  places  of  the 
eight  forms  of  Mahadeva.  They  are  full  of  splendour  and  proper  places  of 
worship.  There  are  seven  places  of  Siddhae  and  the  place  of  Brahma  of  the 

1  This  can  be  no  other  than  Biaahr,  including  Kunaor,  the  Kuna  of  the 
l  ib  tans  and  still  celebrated  for  its  vines,  oranges  and  apricots.  The  inhabitants 
wci  "  called  Kinnaraa,  hodie  Kancts.  *  The  Chandra  and  the  Bhiga,  which 

unite  to  form  the  Chandrabhlga.  3  The  noble  forests  of  deod&rs  which 

form  such  a  feature  of  this  part  of  the  country.  *  This  may  refer  to  the 

strikingly  tower-like  structures  in  the  upper  valleys  towards  Balti  and  Ladak. 

3  From  the  Vishnu  1’nrana  (Hall’s  Wilson’s  V.  P.,  II.,  195)  we  learn  that 
Venumat  was  sou  of  J;  otishmat,  king  of  Kusa,  the  Hindu-kush  country  which 
was  bounded  by  the  Sake  country.  The  name  Vidyadhara  or  ‘  magical-knowledge 
holder  ’  seems  to  be  a  na.nc  applied  to  many  of  the  hiU--tribcs  who  were  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  magical  powers.  It  is  especially  noted  as  a  character  of  the  people 
of  the  Swat  valley,  and  the  Romakas  may  possib'y  be  represented  by  the  *  Rum* 
branoh  of  the  Kafirs.  The  Nilakas  inhabited  Kashmir.  9  Elsewhere  this 

l|tud  ii  called  Deva-kQta  peopled  by  men  as  well  ae  birds  and  lies  in  the  Dwipa 
Salmali.  One  tribe  of  these  tiandharvas  was  called  Agncyas,  servants  of  Kuvera. 
who<e  principal  employment  was  to  explore  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
wealth.  Can  these  be  the  Aguri  caste  of  miners  so  well  known  in  these  b ill** ? 
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(rar  facet,  the  mighty  lord  of  created  Ullage,  om  e  high  peak  to  which  ell  liring 
creature*  bow.  The  elerea  Bndru  reside  there  on  the  Geje*aeile.  Sumegha,  the 
mount  of  the  beautiful  cloud,  U  full  of  minerele,  with  cere*  in  it*  bosom  and 
grorm  along  ite  skirts.  Here  dwell  the  twelre  Adityei  end  the  eight  foi  ms  of 
Budre,  also  Vishnu,  the  Aerial  end  the  good  end  perfect  who  are  continually 
worshipped  by  the  Yekehea,Qendhsrrae  and  Kir.n&rua  with  their  king  Kapiujuls. 
On  the  Ire-peeked  Anela,  reside  Rsksluuas  with  Dinaras  haughty,  foes  of  ike 
gods,  greet,  strong  end  of  mighty  deeds.  On  Satssrings  or  the  hundred-peaked 
range  reside  the  bcnerolent  Y&kshaa  end  on  Tanorabhs  is  a  town  inhabited  by  the 
children  of  the  snake  race;  Ksdrureyee  end  Tskshekss.  to  the  beautiful  Viaa* 
kacha  are  many  ceres  and  the  famous  abode  of  the  goJ  Kfrttikeye.  A  town 
end  settlement  of  tbe  beneficent  Sunsblia,  son  of  Garuils,  occurs  on  Swetodire. 
On  the  Peisschekn  mountain  is  s  settlement  of  the  Karcras  with  a  great  palace 
to  which  the  Yak  abas  and  Gundharru  resort.  Kinnaras  reside  on  Kurauda ; 
Mah&ft&gau  on  Anjena',  the  towns  and  white  houses  of  the  Gandharraa  are  seen 
on  Krishna  and  on.  Swcta  or  Pindure,  the  Hattkmentod  town  of  Vidyidharaa 
Daityas  and  Dinaras  reside  on  the  range  with  a  thousand  peaks.  On  Sukuta 
reside  the  chiefs  of  the  Pennfgas ;  on  1‘ushpaka  many  tribes  of  sages;  on 
Supaksha  or  Subakuha  are  the  mansions  of  VairaswRta,  Soma,  Vsyu  and 
Nsgraja,  and  there  the  Gandharraa,  Kinnaras,  Yakahas,  Nagas  and  Vidyadharaa 
worship  their  farourite  deity. 


Munasa-khanda. 


From  these  statements  wc  learn  that  tho  hill  tribes  to  the 
west  of  Kumaon  were  Kinnaras,  tlie  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Knnets  of  the  present  day  and 
Yakshas  or  Khasas,  that  thero  were  Nagas  in  Kashmir  and  Vidya- 
dharas  in  the  Swat  valley,  as  well  as  Siddhas,  (iandharvas,  Danavas 
and  Daityas,  names  applied  to  various  hill  tribes,  or  perhaps  more  cor¬ 
rectly  to  sections  of  those  tribes  following  certain  avocations.  The 
name  Vidyndhara  is  commonly  applied  to  tho  people  of  the  Kusa- 
dwtpa,  which  is  to  be  identified  with  the  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Hindu-kush  and  which  was  bounded  externally  by 
Saka-dwipa,  which  may  be  assigned  to  Kipin  ortho  Kabul  valley 
occupied  by  Sakas  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  Through 
Sir  John  8trachey  wo  are  enabled  to  give  a  paraphrase  or  a  portion 
of  the  section  of  the  Skanda-Purana  kuown  as  the  M;\nasa-kliamla. 
It  occurs  in  tho  usual  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Suta,  a  pupil  of 
Vyasa,  and  Janamejaja,  the  son  of  Parikshit,  the  Piindnvu  ruler 
of  Ilastinnpur,  and  professe^  to  relate  what  was  formerly  commu¬ 
nicated  by  Vyasa  to  Vasishthu.  In  form  and  often  in  verm,  g.- 
it  follows  the  model  of  the  older  Puranas  and  minutely  d c -  i  !  .  h 
tho  country  from  the  lake  Manasarowar  in  Tibet  to  Nam! .  Devi 
and  thence  along  the  course  of  the  Pindar  river  *o  Karnji  ty»ig. 
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From  this  point  the  narrative  touches  the  Dhanpnr  range  and 
thence  to  the  RAmganga  and  Kosi  as  far  as  the  plains.  Then 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  KAli,  which  it  follows  north* 
wards,  winding  up  in  the  hills  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Kar* 
n&ll  Notes  are  given  explaining  all  the  allusions  and  identify¬ 
ing  most  of  the  places  mentioned.  The  writers  have  transferred 
many  of  the  names  of  rivers  celebrated  elsewhere  to  comparatively 
unimportant  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  celebrated  tirthag,  and  these 
have  in  many  cases  been  forgotten  or  have  existed  merely  as  literary 
fictions  known  only  to  the  educated  few  :  hence  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  identifying  the  names  given  here.  The  work  itself  is 
very  popular  and  is  deeply  interesting  as  showing  the  form  in  which 
the  actual  living  belief  of  the  people  is  exhibited. 


MANASA-KHANDA. 


Introduction. 


Creation  of  the  world. 


Janamejaya  addresses  the  Suta1  and  says  that  he  has  received 

an  account  of  all  other  matters,  but  desires 
to  hear  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  its 
state  subsequent  to  that  event  and  the  rridhattnyas  of  the  great  tir- 
thae .*  Suta,  in  reply,  relates  that  when  Brahma  formed  the  desire 
that  the  universe  should  be  created,  he  instantly  assumed  the  visi¬ 
ble  form  of  Vishnu.3  The  whole  universe  was  covered  with  water 
on  which  Vishnu  floated  sleeping  on  a  bed  which  rested  on  the 
serpent  Seshn&g  (or  Ananta).  From  his  navel  sprang  a  lotus  from 
which  issued  Brahma  ;  from  his  ears  sprang  the  two  Daityas,  Ma- 
dhu  and  Kaitabha,4  who  attacked  Brahma.  Then  Brahma  demanded 
help  from  Vislmu,  and  Vishnu  fought  with  the  Daityas  for  five 
thousand  years.  Then  the  great  illusion  ( Mahdmaya ),  the  supreme 
will  or  desire  of  Vishnu,  made  the  Daityas  submit,  and  they  told 


■Seepage  *  Places  of  pilgrimage.  *  For  a  more  detailed 

account  of  the  creation  according  to  Hindu  writers,  aee  Muir’s  Works,  IV.,  and 
Wilson,  VI.  4  In  the  Mahabharata  we  rtad  that  when  Brahma  sprang 

from  i  he  lotus  produced  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu,  “  two  horrible  Danavas,  Madhu 
and  Kaitabha,  were  ready  to  slay  him.  From  the  forehead  of  Hari,  who  became 
incensod  when  he  saw  their  transgression,  w  as  produced  Sambhn  (Mahideo),  wield¬ 
ing  the  trident  and  three-eyed,’’  In  the  Devundhdtmya  of  the  Markandcya 
Fur  ana,  Durgaia  identified  with  the  MahfLrn&ya  of  the  story  in  the  text:  Muir, 
IV.,  830,  436.  -Madhu  is  said  to  hare  given  his  noinc  -to  Mathura  (Muttra), 
formerly  called  Madhnpuro,  and  his  son  L&vona  was  conquered  there  by  Satrughna. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  Mathura  from  '  math a  convent,  is,  however,  also 
advocated. 
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Vishnu  that  they  admired  his  power  and  would  obey  whatever 
orders  he  gave  them.  His  order  was  that  they  should  die  by  his  hand, 
and  he  then  killed  them  with  the  chakra  called  Sudarshana.1  From 
the  marrow  ( meda )  of  these  Daityas  was  formed  the  world.  Then 
Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  placed  himself  to  support  the 
earth  and  raised  it  out  of  the  water.*  Then  Vishnu  desired  Brahma 
to  create  all  that  the  world  was  to  .ontain. 


Creation. 


Brahma  first  created  the  three  spheres  of  the  eartn,  the  sky,  and 
the  heaven ;  then  he  divided  the  earth  into  nine  portions  ( khandaa ) 

and  created  wind  and  Bound  and  time,  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  work  (harm)  and 
desire  and  anger  ;  then  he  created  seven  Rishis, 3  and  from  anger  ho 
ereated  Rudra.  Thus  were  formed  the  three  great  deities  :  the  duty  of 
I^rahma  being  to  create,  of  Vishnu  to  preserve,  and  of  Rudra  or  Siva 
to  destroy.  These  are  the  three  gutuxs  or  qualities.  Kasyapa  was  the 
son  of  Mariehi,  one  of  the  Rishis,  and  from  his  thirteen  wives4  were 
born  theAdityas,6  DAnavas,®  Daityas,7  Yakshas,8Rakhasas,B  Apsaras,10 


1  ‘  Beautiful/  the  discus  of  Vishnu  or  Krishna.  1  In  his  Kurma  or  tor¬ 
toise  avatir.  *  The  seven  great  Rishis  in  the  constellation  Ur-a  Major  :  — 

Marichi,  Atrl,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulalia,  Kratu,  and  Vasi-htha.  4A11 

daughters  of  Daksha.  By  (1)  Aditi,  Kasyapa  hod  the  twelve  Adityas,  a  class  of  gods ; 
(2)  by  Diti,  the  Daiteyas  or  Daityas  ;  (3)  by  Danu,  the  Diuavas  :  (4)  by  Avishta, 
the  Oandharvas  ;  (6)  by  Surasa,  a  thousand  winged  serpents  or  dragons ;  (6)  by 
Khasa.  the  Yakshas  and  Kakehasas;  (7)  by  Surabhi,  cows  and  buffaloes  ;  (8)  by 
Vinata,  Garuda  or  Suparna,  king  of  the  birds  and  enemy  of  the  serpent  race  and 
Arnna;  (9)  by  Tamra,  sir  daughters;  (10)  by  Kadru,  mighty,  many-b>  del 
serpents,  such  as  Sesha,  Vasuki,  Takslmka,  Sankhu,  Sweta,  Naga,  Karl. u  ■  k a, 
Dhananjaya,  Kapila,  Nahusha,  Mani,  &c.  ;  ( U)  by  Krodharasa,  all  wild  animals 
(i/mi/ilns  or  sharp-toothed),  Bhutas  or  goblins  and  Pisachas  ;  (12)  by  Ira,  i.oa 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  (13)  by  Muni,  the  Apsaras.  All  these  names  areconuecteJ 
with  pre- Aryan  tribes.  6  The  Adityas  were  the  assistants  of  the  creator 

regenerated  in  the  present  Manwantara  as  the  twelve  Adityas  named  : — V'ishnu, 
Sakra,  Aryuman,  Dhatri,  Twashtri,  Pushan,  Vivas wat,  Savitri,  Mitra,  Varuna, 
Ansa  and  Bliaga.  6  The  DinaA  as  or  descendants  of  Danu  number  amongst 

them  Dwimurdhau,  Hayagriva,  Puloman,  Ekachskra,  Taraka,  Sankara,  liaya- 
muklia,  Ketu,  Kalanabha,  Rahu,  the  Eilakanjas  and  Patiloniae,  all  names  of  uote 
amongst  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  7  The  Daityas  were  also  enemies  of  tho 

gods  and  descendants  of  Diti,  whose  two  sons  were  Uiranyakaaipu  and  Hira- 
nyaksha.  From  the  former  came  Atuihlada,  Hlada,  l’rahlida  and  SanliltidA,  ami 
amongst  their  descendants  were  Taraka,  Virochaua  and  Bali.  8  A  race  like 

the  Guhyakas,  attendant  on  Kuvera,  the  god  of  mines.  Elsewhere  (V.  P.)  said  to 
be  produced  by  Brahma  as  beings  emaciate  with  hunger,  of  hideous  aspect  and  with 
long  beards,  and  that  crying  out  for  food  they  were  culled  Yakshis  (from  ‘jatsh,' 

‘  to  eat’).  By  the  Buddhists  they  are  some  times  clus-ed  with  goblins  and  again 
as  a  merry  joyous  race.  They  are  called  CaBiri  by  Pliny,  aud  in  them  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  Kliasiyas.  u  A  demon  race  named  from  ‘  rihsh,'  ‘to  injure.’  .Some¬ 

times  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  sage  Pulastya,  who  wua  father  of  VMirnvas, 
father  of  Rawan.  Their  principal  abode  wns  Lanka  or  Ceylon  under  their  chief 
Hawau.  10  The  Apsaras  are  female  deities,  the  wives  of  the  Oandharvas; 

they  were  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  For  a  long  note  about  them 
ms  Goldstucker’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  p.  222,  reproduced  in  Wilson  \  It.,  so. 
■The  Padma  Purina  makes  the  Kashmiri  Vach  mother  of  both  the  Apsaras  and 

Gaadharvas. 
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Gandbarvas,1  Nkgas,*  Siddhas,8  Vidyodharas,4  birds,  beasts  and 
everything  contained  in  the  world. 

Raja  Vena.6 

From  the  Rislii  Atri  came  the  Raja  Anga,  and  from  him  Vena 
who  tyrannised  over  the  world  bo  that  all  mankind  rebelled  against 
him  and  killed  him.  Then  they  took  his  body  and  rubbed  it,  and 
from  the  right  side  sprang  forth  Prithu  for  their  king.  During  the 
reigu  of  V  ena  all  plants  had  perished  by  reason  of  his  tyrrany,  and 
when  Prithu  saw  this,  he  was  wrath  and  took  his  bow  and  arrows 
to  destroy  the  earth,  and  she,  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  fled  from  him 
through  the  three  spheres,  bat  no  one  dared  to  shelter  her  for  fear 
of  Vena.  Then  in  despair  she  stopped  and  demanded  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  pardon  of  the  king.  He  consented  on  condition  that  the 
earth  should  deliver  up  the  plants  that  she  had  hidden.  To  this  she 
agreed  and  asked  the  king  to  remove  the  mountains  which  oovercd 
her  and  which  prevented  the  spread  of  vegetation.  Then  Prithu 
with  his  bow  uprooted  the  mountains  and  heaped  them  up  oue  on 
the  other,  and  made  the  earth  level  and  called  her  aftor  his  own 
name  ‘  Prithwi.’  Then,  that  the  earth  might  again  produce  food 
for  man,  Prithu  created  the  calf  Swayambhuva  Mann,  and  with  his 
own  hand  milked  from  the  earth  all  plants  and  vegetables.  Then 

1  A  celestiui  race  living  in  (he  sky  and  guarding  the  Soma  and  governed 
by  Varuna  as  their  wives,  the  Apsaras,  are  ruled  by  Sima.  Tiny  are  learned 
in  medicinal  herbs,  regulate  the  course  of  the  asterisiiifl,  follow  after  women 
and  are  deni roua  of  intercourse  with  them.  In  the  later  legends  they  arc  the 
choristers  of  Indra'a  heaven  and  are  held  intermediate  between  unn  and  gods. 
See  further  W  i  Ison's  Work-  VII.,2C-S4  ’The  serpent  race;.  :l  f’lotn 

*  siJh,'  implying  i  he  idea  of  perfection:  »n  legends,  a  semi-diviue  race  of  great 
purity  and  holiness  who  reside  in  the  ether  ami  are  posse-sed  of  the  eight  great 
r-upernutnral  faculties,  the  power  of  becoming  as  small  as  a  mole  and  the  like. 
'Those  who  are  ‘  the  holders  of  knowledge’  which  is  of  four  kinds  :  (I),  Yojna- 
itdya,  or  knowledge  of  religious  ritual;  (2),  '.fa/id-i’idi/ti,  or  great  knowledge 
leading  to  the  Tantrika  worship  of  the  female  principle;  (3),  ( luhi/a  vidi/u,  or 
knowledge  of  spells  and  necromancy  ;  and  (4',  Atma-vuii.a,  or  know  ledge  of  tl»e 
soul  or  true  wisdom.  >  The  story  of  Vena  is  narrated  in  the  Vishnu  Furaua 

(  WiUon,  VII.,  179).  Sunitha,  daughter  of  Mrilyu  (death),  was  mot  her  of  Vena.th  i 
celebrated  Ben  of  Hindu  legends.  (.v-e  Hi  jnor  liazetteir,  V.)  He  w  as  inaugurated 
universal  monarch  by  tlieltishis.but  immediately  proclairuid  rlmt  no  worship  should 
l<  •  performed,  no  oblationB  offered,  and  that  no  gifts  should  be  bestowed  on  Brahmans; 
mat  all  gods  were  present  in  the  per-on  of  the  king,  who  is  made  up  °1  18 

brine.  The  enraged  priests  slew  the  king,  am)  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  .vhicli 
i"ose  thry  took  his  body  and  rubbed  it,  and  from  its  left  side  sprang  forth  “a 

b  ing  o!  u  complex  .on  like  a  charred  stake,  with  flattened  feature- and  of  Jwarf- 

i  -h  stature.  “  \\Tmt  ;n  1  to  do  V  ”  said  he  to  the  sages.  “Sit  down  ’(ni4/ifdu)said 
t :  i-y,  and  lienee  the  u.iiue  lx  ishuda  given  to  the  aborigines  of  the  plains,  lrom 
me  right  arm  oi  rei>a  sprang  forth  Fritliu,  to  whom  Maleidevn  gave  his  bow 
Ijagai  a  and  ceh-tiul  arrows.  Prithu  prospr  red  and  gave  bio  name  to  the  earth 
and  was  the  first  ruler  to  whom  the  title  of  Kaja  was  applied.  Thtie  ia  little 
uoubt  that  he  was  an  ludu-bkythian  prince. 
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the  gods  and  demons  all  milked  the  earth  of  various  virtues,  so  that 
the  earth  fled  to  Brahma  and  complained  to  him  of  the  everiasting 
milking.  He  took  her  with  him  to  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  Vishnu 
asked  her  what  she  desired.  She  asked  that  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  herself  the  three  gods  should  come  aud  live  with  her.  Vish¬ 
nu  answered  that  in  the  form  of  the  serpent  Ananta  and  the  tor¬ 
toise  he  had  already  saved  the  earth,  and  would  again  come  to  help 
her  when  her  pain  became  too  great  to  bear,  but  that  now  he  would 
not  go  to  her,  and  further  he  said  that  “  at  some  time  the  head  of 
Brahma  will  fall  upon  thee1  (the  earth),  nnd  Siva  will  come  to  sit 
upon  the  mountain  of  Tankara,*  and  the  liny  of  Siva  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  places.  Then  Vaivaswata  Raja  shall  have  a  descend¬ 
ant  called  Bhagirath  Raja,  who  shall  bring  down  Gang*  to  thee. 
Then  I  will  myself  come  in  iny  dwarf  incarnation3  to  protect  thee 
from  the  tyrrany  of  the  Raja  Bali,4  and  all  the  world  will  know  that 
Vishnu  has  descended  on  thee.  Then  thy  pains  shall  all  be  remov¬ 
ed  and  the  mountains  shall  coast  to  afltict  thee  with  their  load,  for 
I  shall  be  Him&Iayu,  where  Narada  and  the  Munis  for  ever  glorify 
me.  Siva  will  be  Kailasa,  where  Ganesh  and  the  other  gods  glorify 
him.  Vindhyachal  will  be  Brahma,  and  thus  shall  the  load  of  tho 
mountains  be  removed.”  Then  the  earth  said — “  Why  do  you  come 
in  the  form  of  mountains  and  not  in  your  own  form?”  Vishnu  an¬ 
swered — “  The  pleasure  that  exists  in  the  mountains  is  greater  than 
that  of  animate  beings,  for  they  feel  no  llea't  nor  cold,  nor  pain,  nor 
anger,  nor  fear,  nor  pleasure.  We  three  gods  as  mountains  will  re¬ 
side  in  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.”  Then  the  three  gods 
vanished  and  the  earth  returned  to  her  former  place. 

Establishment  of  the  Siva  Linaas. 

Daksha  Prajapati5  had  a  daughter  who  was  called  Kali  and  who 
was  married  to  Siva.  Daksha.  summoned  all  the  gods  to  worship 
them  at  Kankhala  near  Hurd  war,  but  he  omitted  to  invite  Siva  and 
his  wife,  for  he  admired  neither  the  manner  nor  the  appearance  of 
Siva.  The  goddess  Kali  wem  to  see  the  sight  though  uninvited, 
but  her  father  was  displeased  at  her  coming  and  did  not  do  her 

1  At  Brahm-Kapiil,  the  great  rock  ;d  the  river  above  ii.uirinuth.  ’  Tang- 

nowa  near  Jageswar.  J  In  the  Vaniana  uvutdr.  *  Page 

6  1  he  story  of  DakBha’s  sacrifice  it-  very  ohl  ami  is  repeated  in  nearly  all  the 
l'uraiias  i'or  an  account  of  hie  family  see  Wilson,  VI.,  1U8,  and  of  the  sacrifice, 
120,  and  G'attftecr,  if.,  U6'J. 
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honor.  Then  in  rage  she  jumped  into  the  kund  (or  excavation  in 
which  the  sacred  fire  w&s  placed)  and  was  burned  up.  Siva,  who 
was  seated  on  Kail&a,  lashed  in  wrath  to  the  place  and  destroyed 
Daksha  and  all  that  he  found  there,  and  he  took  the  ashes  from  the 
fire  where  his  wife  had  perished  and  smeared  them  over  his  body 
and  went  to  Tankara,1  the  mountain  of  Jageswar,  covered  with  all 
beautiful  plants  and  deoddr  trees  ( Cedrus  deodar a),  and  began  there 
to  perform  great  austerities  in  order  to  propitiate  the  eternal  Brahm. 
Yasishtha  and  many  other  Munis  and  their  wives  lived  on  this 
mountain.  One  day  the  women  were  walking  through  the  jungles 
plucking  kuaha  grass  and  sticks  ;*  and  they  saw  him  smeared  with 
ashes,  wearing  a  snake  as  a  necklace  round  his  neck,  sitting  with 
closed  eyes  and  speechless,  and  his  heart  heaving  with  sorrow. 
The  women  wondering  at  his  beauty  collected  round  him.  The 
Rishis  when  their  wives  did  not  return  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
when  their  wives  did  not  come  back  all  night  they  went  to  search 
for  them  and  found  Mahadeo  seated  as  before  motionless  and  their 
wives  senseless  on  the  earth  all  round.  The  Rishis,  believing  that 
they  had  been  brought  there  by  Siva,  began  to  abuse  the  god  and 
said — “  Let  the  thing  with  which  you  have  done  this  injury  (i.e., 
your  ling)  fall  upon  the  earth.”  Then  Siva  said — “You  have  cursed' 
me  without  cause;  yet  shall  it  not.  be  said  that  you  have  beheld  me 
without  advantage,  though  by  your  curse,  which  I  shall  not  oppose, 
my  ling  shall  fall.  You  shall  become  the  seven  stars3  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Saptrikhi,  under  the  rule  of  Vaivaswata  Manu,  and  shall 
shine  in  the  heavens.”  Then  Siva  in  obedience  to  the  curse  of  the 
sages  flung  down  his  ling  upon  the  earth  ;  the  whole  earth  was 
covered  with  the  ling,  and  all  the  gods  and  the  Gandharvas  came  to 
glorify  Mabadeva,  and  they  called  the  ling  Yagisa4  or  Yagiswar,,  and 
the  Rishis  became  the  stars  of  the  Saptrikhi. 

*  The  hill  on  which  the  old  temple  of  Jageswar  stands  in  Patti  Dartin, 
•For  their  husbunda’  use  in  performing  sacred  ritea.  ‘Ursa  Major  or 

the  pole-star,  dhmva  ;  see  Wilson,  VI.,  174.  4  Because  the  women  were 

collecting  grass  and  wood  for  the  yegya  or  sacrifice.  The  legend  of  the  amours 
of  Mahadeo  with  the  wives  of  the  iiishis  belongs  to  the  Agni  form  of  Siva, 
and  we  find  in  the  Mahabharata  that  Agni  is  made  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Sviiha 
taking  the  form  of  the  wives  of  the  Rishis  satisfied  Agni  sud'  from  the  deity 
a  son  was  born,  called  Skanda  from  the  seed  discharged  ( skanna )  and  collected 
in  a  golden  reservoir  by  Svaha  and  called  Karttikeya,  because  lie  was  brought 
up  amongst  the  Krittikas,  who  lived  on  Kailas  and  who  are  possibly  one  with  the 
Kritiyaa  of  Kashmir,  where  this  cult  bad  its  origin.  He  has  six  heads  and  other 
members  and  but  one  stomach,  in  allusion  to  hie  birth.  Urundhati,  the  wife  ot 
Yasishtha,  the  seventh  Riahi,  took  no  part  in  the  matter :  see  Muir,  IV.,  364,  364. 
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There  is  no  place1  in  the  universe  where  Siva  is  not ;  therefore 
doubt  not,  0  Eiehie,  that  the  ling  of  Siva  could  overshadow  the 
world.  Then  Viehnu,  Brahma,  Indra,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  who 
were  then  at  Jageswar  worshipping  Mah&deva,  left  each  a  portion  of 
his  own  self  (t.  power  and  instructions)  at  Jageswar.  Then  the 
oow  Prithivi  came  to  Siva  and  said— “  I  am  burdened  with  thy  ling 
and  cannot  move  it ;  lift  me  up  and  deliver  me  therefrom.”  The 
gods  then  set  out  to  examine  how  far  the  ling  extended  :  they  reach* 
ed  the  serpent  Ananta  and  still  there  was  the  ling ;  then  they  return¬ 
ed  and  Prithivi  asked — “  How  far  does  the  ling  extend  ?  ”  Brah¬ 
ma  answered — “  I  have  seen  its  end  :  it  extends  to  the  end  of  you 
(t.e.  of  the  world.)*’  Then  Prithivi  said — “  You,  a  great  god,  have 
lied:  henceforth  in  the  world  none  shall  worship  you.”  Brahma 
answered — “  You  too,  when  the  last  y ug  shall  come,  shall  be  611ed  with 
Mlechchhas.1”  Then  she  asked  the  other  gods  if  they  had  seen  the 
end  of  Mah&deva’s  ling  ;  they  answered — “Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Eapila  do  not  know  ;  what  power  have  we  to  know  ?  ”  She  then 
asked  Vishnu;  he  went  to  PAtala  to  search,  hut  still  did  not  find  the 
end.  Here  the  gods  said  to  Vishnu — “We  cannot  find  the  end;  yet 
the  ling  must  be  removed  from  the  earth  or  the  world  will  perish.” 
Then  Vishnu  prayed  Siva  to  grant  him  a  request.  Siva  agreed,  and 
Vishnu  said — “  The  earth  is  weary  of  thy  ling ;  lift  it  up  from  her;” 
and  Siva  answered — “  Cut  up  the  ling  with  thy  ehakra  into  pieces  and 
set  up  everywhere  the  fragments  for  worship,  and  there  too  in  each 
place  leave  a  part  of  yourselves  for  worship.*’  Then  Vishnu  cut  up 
the  ling  into  many  pieces  and  throughout  the  world  the  fragments 
were  left  for  worship.  Th»is  was  the  earth  rejoiced  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  everywhere  of  the  ling  of  Mahideva  throughout  the  nine 
divisions  ( khandas )  of  the  earth. 

The  Pandas  of  Jageswar  have  the  aame  atory,  eiccpt  that  (hey  make  the  seven 
wives  of  the  Bishis  enamoured  with  Mahddeo.  They  met  him  in  the  forests 
whilst  node,  performing  the  celebrated  dance  which  he  invented  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  Parvati  and  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  tabor.  In  consequence  of 
the  curse  of  the  HUhis,  the  ling  fell  ou  the  earth,  and  Vishnu  at  length  consented 
to  become  the  receptacle  or  yoni,  and  cutting  up  the  ling  distiibuted  it  over  the 
twelve  great  (inya  templet  of  India,  whilst  the  smaller  fragments  are  preserved 
at  Jageswar.  Numerous  legends  are  told  to  inculcate  the  value  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jageswar,  and  even  Vishnu  is  brought  in  and  made  to  describe  its  extent, 
riven,  and  forests  from  the  marks  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  144 
square  miles  in  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Jateswar on  the  north  by 
Gananath;  on  the  west  by  Trinctra,  and  on  tbo  south  by  Bameawar.  The  ridge 
called  Iswardhar  is  aupposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  dalliance  with  the  wive*  of  the 
Biahis.  >  Spoken  by  Vyasa  to  the  Bithii.  1  This  would  point  to  a 

post- Musa! min  period  for  this  composition. 
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Tut  nine  Kkand'’- 


Four  of  these  Ithandas  are  situate  in  Himachal.  The  first  is  the 

Himadri-khanda.  Kali,  who  had  been  bum- 
The  Kkand&s.  .  . 

ed1  at  Kankhala,  was  born  again  as  PArvati, 

the  daughter  of  Himachal,  and  was  again  married  to  Muhadeva. 

•The  second  is  MAnasa-khanda  named  after  M&na-sarovara,  the  first 

created  of  ull  tirthas  made  by  Brahma.  The  third  is  K;iil&s-khanda, 

named  from  KailAs,  where  Sivn  himself  with  all  his  servants  reside. 

The  fourth  is  Kedira-khanaa  around  Kodur,  on  seeing  which  the  five 

Pandavas  were  cleared  from  the  guilt  «.f  patricide.  Tlie  fifth  is 

Patala-khanda,  where  the  Nngas  worship  tlie  ling.  The  sixth  is 

K&shi-khanda,  where  is  the  great  ling  called  Visveswara,  where 

everything  that  perishes  finds  salvation  (mulct!) .  The  seventh  is 

Rewa-khanda,  in  which  is  the  Rewa  river,  and  whoever  bathes  in  it 

finds  deliverance  and  its  stones  are  known  as  Narmadoswarn.  In 

this  khanda  is  the  ling  called  Rameswara.  The  eighth  is  Brahmot- 

tara-khanda,  where  is  the  Gokarneswara  ling  a  2  The  ninth  is  the 

Nagar-khanda,  from  hearing  of  which  souls  are  received  into  the 

paradise  of  Siva.  In  this  khanda  is  Ujjayini. 

Birth  of  Vma  or  Parrnti, 


Then  Janamejaya  addressed  the  Siita  and  said — ‘How  did 
Kali  after  her  cremation  become  Purvat*.  ?’  The  Suta  replied-- 
‘  Himachal  and  his  wife  Mena  performed  grea.  austerities  and 
prayed  for  children.  Brahma  and  the  other  gods  risked — ‘  Why  do 
you  mortify  yourselves  so?’  Mena  replied — ‘  0 i^o  me  such  a  child 
as  will  do  honour  to  all  of  you.’  Tin-  gods  approved  and  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  in  answer  to  Mona  s  pra \  ■'  r  Parvati  was  horn.  Parvati 
worshipped  Siva  and  is  also  knov.  n  as  Than,  (Pun,  Ihirga,  Kiilika, 
and  Bhadra.  At  this  time  the  L).dt\  ■<  •  expeik  !  tile  gods  from  para¬ 
dise.  Tin*  'rods  then  went  to  Brahma  ami  represented  their  caso 
and  slid--'- The  Daitya  called  IVe.i!  .sura11  has  eomjuered  ns: 
expel  him  again  from  Swarga.’’  Bra  emu  ao-xered — ‘In  return 


1  Tm  KGrma  Vnrana  relates  how  <  iti  lit  r  ui  Ili,\,=!iaan<l  wife  of  Siva, 
’  ■V.iiulari'e-  t-uiTtrul  cremation  :m<l  wui.  i‘i,  -whi-.I*.  D  rn  again  as  the  daughter  of 
J !  i:iui  h.-l  by  M>  n’.i,  mid  in  li.ut  car.,  :  r  .a  i!k  only  Kri 1 1  or  Umn  again  became 
t  f i e  <*  ife  of  v- i vu  hh  11!  not  ami  in  lo  i,  ended  Him  am  The  story  is  u'so  given 
to  Kn.ii  iuBii’s  Kum-rn  Siiiii'.!:.!  Mini,  IV..  3S.'>,  4W.i.  *  J n  the  Kfmara 

diatr.  'S  .f  the  l’.omb  ';.  sie.tncy.  The  Dai  .ya  Tarski,  of  Jliran- 

yiWaha.  the  boh  ‘  .  -.n  Kasyans,  Sod  1; it daughter  of  D.ikt-  a.  Vanin;  or 
''ora,  the  giif.  <!  Him.  was  taken  lo  t’.  e  go  o  u<l  rejected  the  L'ailyua: 
lienee  the  l  aoiet  are  et  lieJ  .Suras  and  the  lauir  A^ui*. 
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for  his  devotions,  l  promised  this  Daity*  that  he  should  not  die 
even  hy  the  hand1  of  Vishnu,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  to  act  Go  to 
Siva,  who  is  seated  with  his  mind  intently  fixed  on  one  object,  dis¬ 
turb  his  contemplation  ;  then  lie  w  ill  marry  Purvati,  and  from  her  a 
son  shall  be  bom  who  shall  destroy  the  demon  TurakA.  Then  Indra 
placing  K&madi  va  before  them  went  to  Siva  and  began  to  glorify 
him  ;  then  Mahadeo  opening  his  eyes  saw  Kamadeva  before  him, 
and  with  rage  fire  issued  from  his  body  and  burned  up  Kamadeva." 
Then  the  gods  began  to  glorify  Mahadeva,  and  he  asked  them  what 
they  desired.  The)  told  him  that  they  wished  that  he  should  beget 
a  son  on  Pdrvati  to  slay  the  demon  Tarakii.  Malmdeo  agreed  and 
told  Brahma  to  go  to  Himachal  and  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  went  and  told  Himachal  that  Parvati  was  Kali  and  asked  for 
her  for  Mahadeo.  Himachal  consented  and  Brahma  returned  to  tell 
Siva  to  make  his  preparations  for  the  marriage.  Siva  said — ‘  Call 
Viswaknrma,  the  workman  of  the  gods.’  A  iswakarma  came  and  pre¬ 
pared  all  that  was  wanted  and  made  a  golden  image  of  Ganesha, 
which  he  told  Siva  to  adore,  for  it  was  from  a  neglect  of  Ganesha 
that  Kali  had  been  destroyed.  Then  Brahma  said—  *  If  Kamadeva 
shall  perish,  the  world  will  end  for  want  of  children  and  Mah&deo 
said — ‘  Henceforth  Kamadeva  shall  live  in  the  minds  of  all  men  ;  ho 
need  not  again  take  a  bodily  shape.”  Then  Mahddcva  smeared  hia 
body  with  ashes  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  the  skin  of  a  deer  and 
adorned  himself  with  snakes  instead  of  jewels,  and  took  the  trir&la 
in  his  hand  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  dead  men’s  skulls  and  seated 
on  a  bull,  he  went  off  to  the  marriage.  Stopping  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Gomati,3  lie  worshipped  Ganesha,  and  thence  went  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Gomati  and  Garuri,4  where  he  sat  down  and  told 
Brahma  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  marriage  procession  to  Hima¬ 
chal.  Brahma  did  as  he  w  as  ordered  and  delivered  presents  to 
Himachal,  who  came  out  to  meet  Mahadeva  and  took  him  to  hi? 
dwelling,  where  he  gave  to  Mahadeva  his  daughter  and  all  the  gods 
and  Gandharvas  and  Apsaras,  and  others  glorified  Mahadeva.  Then 

1  See  Muir,  IV.,  224.  3  Said  to  h.  vc  taken  place  at  the  confluence 

of  the  Sarju  and  the  Ganges.  See  Wlu>  lor,  II.,  41,  and  Muir,  I  V.,  3*4. 

J  'L'lic  Gomati  rises  in  the  Katyur  valh  v  !  j  <ius  tliu  Sarju  at  Ilsgcswar. 

1  Now  called  Garur-Gaupa.  Tiii-  conlhu  :kv  o  n  little  below  U.iijiuth  and 
the  place  where  Siva  sat  down  <n  the  pra— «  «a»  called  Ilaidyanitli  from  ih# 
herbs  on  which  he  sat  lur muii/  pool  f>>r  r.iolicmv  Iriyopi-Nariysn  is 
also  claimed  as  the  site  ut  :'k  wedding  m  <iv.t  and  L’arvati  by  the  Garb- 
Walls. 
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Him&chal,  after  he  had  distributed  gifts  and  done  due  honor  to  the 
companions  of  Sira,  received  as  a  gift  that  he  should  henceforth  be 
honored  like  Siva  himself  throughout  the  universe.  Then  Brahma 
and  the  other  gods  went  back  to  their  respective  dwellings,  and  Siva 
and  P&rvati  and  their  attendants  went  to  KedArannandal  (or  circle 
of  KedAr). 

Legend  of  Hitndchal. 

Janamejaya  then  addressed  the  Sfita  and  said — ‘  Yon  have  told 
me  the  history  of  Siva,  now  tell  me  the  mdhdtmya  of  Himachal.' 
The  Stita  replied  as  follows  in  the  words  of  VyAsa  \ — ‘  Himachal  is 
the  giver  of  the  four  gifts,1  dharm,  artha,  kdma ,  moksha.  MahAdeva 
always  resides  in  HimAchal  and  on  him  attend  the  gods ;  and  in 
him  are  many  caves  and  much  ice.  The  mrihdrtmyas  of  Himachal 
were  related  by  Dattatreya  Rishi*  to  KAshi  raja.5  Once  this  Rishi 
went  from  Shoshachal4  to  behold  HimAchal.  He  saw  upon  him 
many  lakes,  and  bhojpalraP  and  other  trees  and  mines  of  gold  and 
other  metals,  and  tigers  and  deer  and  every  species  of  birds,  and 
wild  men,  and  medicinal  plants.  When  Himachal  saw  Dattatreya 
approach,  he  bowed  in  reverence  before  him  and  after  doing  him  all 
due  honor,  he  asked  the  sage  why  he  had  come  to  visit  him.  Dat¬ 
tatreya  said — 1  Thou  art  the  greatest  of  mountains  and  the  Ganga 
and  the  other  holy  streams  flow  from  thee  and  Siva  resides  in  thee, 
and  on  thee  fell  the  ling  of  Siva  and  his  wife  is  yonr  daughter ;  thou 
art  like  a  god.  Vindhyachal®  and  the  other  mountains  join  their 
hands  before  thee,  therefore  have  I  came  to  behold  thee  ;  now  show 
to  me  thy  tirthas  and  the  ling  of  Mahndeva  and  thy  caves  and  thy 
mines  of  precious  metals.’  Then  HimAchal  showed  DattAtreya 
Mana-sarovara,  and  in  the  midst  a  golden  ling  and  the  rdja-hansa.7 
Then  Dattatreya  went  all  round  the  sacred  lake  and  bathed  in  its 
waters  and  in  that  of  its  streams  ;  then  he  saw  Siva  seated  in  a  cave 
with  Parvati  and  before  him  was  Brahma  and  the  gods  glorifying 
him  and  the  Gandharvas  singing  and  the  Apsaras  dancing.  Then 
he  saw  Ganga  which  descends  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu  to  Kailasa, 
and  thence  to  Mana-sarovara,  in  which  he  bathed.  Then  he  saw  the 

*  Virtue,  wealth,  desire,  absorption  or  death.  *  One  of  the  seven  human 

incarnations  of  Vishnu.  3  Son  of  Kashi  and  descendant  of  Ayns,  eldess 

son  of  l’urwruvas.  *  Abu.  6  Betvla  Hhojpatra.  8  See  legend 

of  Agaxtva,  jwtica.  rRoyal  goose  with  red  legs  and  bill  Great  grey  goose 

called  Mauasanknr  or  dweller  in,  Mina  :  Wilson,  XL.,  90. 
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BrahinkapAl  and  tbe  Saptrikki  wno  dwell  there.  Then  he  went  to 
Kailas,  where  he  again  found  Siva  and  rvati,  and  the  gods,  and  he 
worshipped  Siva,  who  said — ‘  Ask  what  y  desire.’*  He  naked  that 
the  power  to  go  through  the  world  when  he  pleased  without  ob¬ 
struction  might  be  given  to  him,  and  Siva  granted  the  prayer. 
Then  he  asked  of  Siva — ‘  Which  is  the  greatest  of  mountains  and 
where  do  you  live  yourself,  and  in  the  earth  which  is  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  place  ?’  Then  Siva  answered — ‘  I  dwell  ever]  inhere,  but  HimA- 
chal  is  my  peculiar  seat,  and  on  every  one  of  his  peaks  I  dwell  for 
ever  and  on  the  mountain  of  Nanda1  dwells  Vishnu,  and  I  and 
Brahma  also-  There  is  no  other  mountain  like  HimAchal ;  look  upon 
him  and  receive  whatever  you  desire.’  Then  DattAtreya  glorifying 
Mahadeva  departed  to  the  north,  where  he  saw  a  lake  filled  with  the 
juice  of  the  jdman*  and  other  laket.  and  temples  of  Siva  and  Vishnu, 
where  the  Gandharvas  were  singing  and  the  Apsaras  dancing. 
Thence  he  turned  back  to  Kedar,*  where  he  saw  many  holy  Rishis 
in  caves,  performing  austerities  and  the  river  Mandakini  ;4  then  he 
camo  to  the  mountains  of  Nar-Narayana5  and  worshipped  atBadri- 
nath,  and  he  saw  Lakshmi  and  Narad  a  and  the  other  sages  and  the 
Alaknanda.* 

Dattatreya  and  the  Raja  of  KdahL 

Dattatreya  again  visited  Himachal  and  taking  leave  went  to  Kashi7 
and  proclaimed  the  glories  of  Himachal  to  the  Raja  Dhanwantari.* 
Then  the  Raja  said — ‘  In  the  earth  which  is  the  greatest  of  tirtha* 
and  what  Hr  (has  have  you  beheld?’  Dattatreya  answered  and 
said — ‘You  are  the  greatest  of  rajas  and  there  is  no  tirtha  like 
Kashi,  where  you  live.  He  who  even  without  going  to  Kashi  desires 
to  see  it  and  dies  with  the  name  of  KAshi  in  his  mouth  finds  release, 
for  there  is  Ganga  and  Visveswara.  In  the  three  spheres  there  is 
no  tirtha  like  this.’  The  Raja  answered  and  said — ‘  This  is  true, 
but  tell  me  also  of  the  other  tirtha*  which  bring  blessings  on  man¬ 
kind.  I  have  heard  that  formerly  rajas  went  to  Swaiga  with  their 
bodies,  by  what  road  did  they  go  ?’  Theu  the  sage  said— He  who 
thinks  on  Himachal,  though  he  should  not  behold  him,  is  greater 

1  Nanda  Deri.  1  E.  jambolana.  ’Mountain  on  which  the 

temple  is  situated.  *  A  river  in  p;vrgaira  Nsgpnr  in  Garhwal  which  riaca 

in  the  Ked£r  glacier.  '’One  of  the  Badrinath  peaks:  sec  page 

*  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges  which  ri-es  iu  the  Niti  valley.  7  ^nnrtm 

8  Grandson  of  Kashirija  and  produced  from  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  Vvilao*. 
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than  he  who  performs  all  worship  in  Kashi,  and  ho  who  think?  of 
Himachal  shall  have  pardon  for  all  sins  and  all  things  that  die  on 
Himachal,  and  all  beings  that  in  dying  think  of  his  snows  are  freed 
from  sin.  In  a  hundred  ages  of  the  gods  I  could  not  tell  thee  of 
the  glories  of  Himachal.  This  was  the  road  the  raja  took  tu  heaven, 
where  he  went  with  his  body.  That  Himachal  where  Siva  lived 
and  where  Ganga  falls  from  the  foot  of  V  islinu  like  the  slender 
thread  of  a  lotus  flower  and  where  the  Kish  is  worship  and  where  the 
Siva  lingas  are  numerous.  I  behold  Mana-sarovara  and  there  in  the 
Form  of  the  rdja-hansa  dwells  Siva.  Tins  lake  was  formed  from  the 
mind  of  Brahma,  therefore  was  it  called  ‘  Mfuiasa-sarovara.’  There 
jwell  also  Mahddeva  and  the  gods,  thence  flow  the  Sniju1  and 
other  (female)  rivers  and  tne  Satadru*  and  other  (male)  rivers. 
When  the  earth  of  Mdna-sarovara  touches  anyone’s  body  or  when 
anyone  bathes  therein,  he  shall  go  to  the  paradise  of  Bralnna,  and  ho 
who  drinks  its  waters  shall  go  to  the  heaven  of  Siva  and  shall  be 
released  from  the  sins  of  a  hundred  births,  and  even  the  beast 
who  bears  the  name  of  Mana-sarovara  shall  go  to  the  paradise  of 
Brahma.  Its  waters  are  like  pearls.  There  is  no  mountain  like 
Himachal,  for  in  it  are  Kailas3  and  Miina-sarovara.  As  the  dew 
is  dried  up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  are  the  sins  of  mankind 
dried  up  at  the  sight  of  Himachal.  At  Micna-sarovara,  the  king, 

*  The  Kumaon  Sarju  rises  at  the  foot  of  Nanda  I)ari,  but  this  may  refer  to  the 
Karn&li,  the  longest  branch  of  the  Sarju  of  the  plains  and  which  rises  close  to 
Mana-sarovara.  :  The  Satlaj,  which  risis  in  the  lt& kas  lake,  which  is  itself 

connected  with  the  Mana  .lake.  9  The  following  description  of  Hailas  an 

seen  from  the  pilgrim  route  is  interesting  : — ‘  On  the  approach  to  the  lake,’  writes 
an  observant  traveller,  ‘the  Gangri  range  continued  far  to  the  eastward,  rising 
out  of  a  wide  green  plain.  This  extended  between  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  northern  shore  of  both  lakes  (R&kas  and  Mdna)  being  visible  from  this  as 
fur  as  the  low  hills  on  the  north-western  corner  of  Manu-sarovar.  The  most 
remarkable  object  here  was  Kailas,  now  revealed  in  full  proportion  to  its  very 
base,  rising  opposite  (northward)  straight  out  of  the  pluiu  only  two  or  three  mjlcs 
distant.  The  south-west  front  of  Kailas  is  in  a  line  w  ith  the  adjacent  range,  but 
separated  on  either  side  by  a  deep  ravine ;  the  base  of  the  mass  thuB  isolated  is 
two  or  tbTee  miles  in  length  perhaps  :  the  general  height  of  it  ib  about  4,260  above 
the  plain,  but  from  the  west  end  the  peak  rises  some  1,500  feet  higher,  in  a  cone  or 
dome  rather  of  paraboloidal  shape.  The  peak  and  upper  ridge  were  well  covered 
with  snow.  The  stratification  of  the  rock  is  strongly  marked  in  successive  ledges 
that  catch  the  snow  falling  from  above,  ■  forming  irregnlar  bands  of  alternate 
white  and  purple.  One  of  these  bands  more  marked  than  the  rest  encircles  the 
base  of  the  peak,  and  this,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  is  the  mark  of  the  cable 
with  which  the  Rahshnsa  attempted  to  drug  the  throne  of  Siva  from  its  place’  *  * 
•In  picturesque  beauty  Kailas  far  surpasses  the  greut  Gur-la  or  any  other  of  the 
Indian  Himalaya  that  1  have  seen:  it  i--  full  of  majesty,  a  king  of  mountains.' 
through  the  ravines  on  either  side  of  the  mouutuius  is  the  passage  by  which 
the  pilgrims  make  the  eircmiminbula tiou.  The  circnlt  is  performed  in  two  days 
by  those  who  take  it  easily,  but  with  more  exertion  it  may  be  done  in  one 
day 
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Bhagirathu,1  performed  the  austerities  by  wbicb  the  boly  Ganga  was 
produced  and  Vasishtha  obtained  the  Stirju.  The  country  around 
this  holy  lake  is  called  MAuasa-khanda. 

The  creation  of  Mdna-earcnyira. 

The  sons  of  Bralnna,  Marichi  and  Vasishtliu  and  the  rest  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  north  of  HimAchal  and  performed  austerities  on  Kai- 
lAsa.  There  they  saw  Siva  and  Pdrvati,  and  there  they  remained 
for  twelve  years  absorbod  m  mortification  and  prayer.  There  was 
then  very  little  rain  and  little  water,  and  in  their  distress  they  went 
to  Bralnna  and  worshipped  him.  Then  Brahma  asked  tvhat  their 
desire  might  be.  The  Rishis  answered  and  said—*  We  are  engaged 
in  devotion  on  Kailiisa  and  must  always  go  thence  to  bpthe  in  the 
Mandakini  ;  make  a  place  for  us  to  bathe  in.’  Then  Brahma  by  a 
mental  effort  formed  the  holy  lake  of  MAnasa.  The  Rishis  returned 
and  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  their  journey  again  engaged  in  mor- 
tifioation  and  prayer  on  KailAsa  and  worshipped  the  golden  ling 
which  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Story  of  Mdndhdtri. 

The  rdja  then  said — *  The  journey  to  HimAchal  is  a  very  difficult 
undertaking  for  man  ;  who  was  it  prescribed  the  necessity  of  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  him  ?’  Then  DattAtreya  said — ‘  From  Vaivaswata 
was  descended  the  R/ija  MAndhAtri,1  and  one  night  the  earth,  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman,  came  to  the  rdja  and  said  to  him — ‘  In  the  world 
I  have  not  seen  a  man  so  beautiful  as  you,  therefore  I  come  to  yon.’ 
MAndhdtri  said — ‘  Art  thou  the  daughter  of  a  god  or  a  DAnava,  or 
an  Apsara,  that  thou  art  so  beautiful  ?’  She  said — ‘  I  am  the  earth 
who  have  come  to  thee  seeing  thy  beauty.  I  have  left  all  other  rajas.’ 
He  said — ‘  I  have  sworn  to  have  only  one  woman  to  wife,  therefore 
charm  some  other  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.’  She  said  — ‘  All  the 
former  rdjas  who  were  my  masters  have  ascended  in  old  age  to 
Swarga,  but  I  remain  still  a  young  maiden.  I  will  have  thee  for  my 
husband.’  He  said  — ‘  If  I  die,  my  wife  must  bum  on  my  death  as 
Sati;  how  shall  the  earth,  who  does  not  die  or  grow  old,  take  me,  who 
am  a  mortal,  for  her  lord?’  She  said—'  When  I  too  become  old,  I 
will  burn  with  you  as  Sati.’  Then  Mandhdtri  married  the  earth  and 

1  To  propitiate  Sira,  so  that  Gangs  might  descend  from  heaven  and  purify 
the  ashes  of  the  eona  of  Sagara.  Muir,  IV.,  365.  *  Wilson,  VIII-,  267 ; 

auother  of  the  human  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
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lived  ia  happiness.  When  he  became  old  he  said— “  Let  me  go  into 
the  forests  and  engage  in  prayer  and  mortification.  Then  dying 
together  we  will  go  to  Swarga  and  live  together.’  Then  the  earth 
laughed  and  said—'  I  am  young,  how  shall  I  go  with  you  ?  when  I 
become  old  then  I  will  die  with  you.’  Then  MAndliAtri  was  enraged 
and  drew  his  sword  to  kill  the  earth,  and  she  fled  towards  HimAchal 
and  the  rAja  followed  her,  and  h  >  reached  Man a-saro vara.  Then 
on  the  banks  of  this  lake  the  rAja  cut  off  her  hoad,  but  the  earth 
could  not  perish  and  vanishing  in  the  waters  went  down  to  PAtAla, 
where  she  worshipped  the  gods  who  were  seated  on  Kail4sa. 

Route  to  Mdna  by  liarmdeo. 

The  raja  next  inquired  'Which  is  the  road  to  the  holy  lake?’ 
Dattatreya  answered  and  said  —The  pilgrim  must  go  by  the  road 
of  KurmAchal1 ;  he  must  first  bathe  in  the  Gandaki8  and  then  in  the 
Loka,*  and  let  him  then  worship  Mnhadeva  and  the  other  gods. 
Then  let  him  worship  on  the  top  of  KurmA-sila4  and  bathe  in  the 
Hansa-tirtha,6  thence  let  him  go  to  the  Sarju,  then  to  DArAn  orTan- 
kara,e  and  worship  Mah&deva,  thence  to  PAtAla  Bhubaneswara,7  and 
then  without  eating  for  three  days  let  him  worship  Siva.  Then 
let  him  bathe  in  the  Ramganga  and  worship  at  Baleswar.  Thence 
to  P4ban8  mountain  and  worship  Siva,  thence  to  PatAka®  and  wor¬ 
ship  Siva,  and  he  should  then  bathe  at  the  confluence  of  the  KAli 
and  Gori.10  Thence  to  Chaturdannshtra11  mount  and  worship  Siva 
there.  Then  to  VyAsAsrama  and  worship  Vy Asa18  and  then  to  the 
source  of  the  KAli,  then  to  Kerala13  mount  and  worship  Debi ;  thence 
to  Puloman1*  mount,  where  there  is  a  lake  ;  thence  to  the  mount  of 
Taraka15  and  let  him  bathe  in  the  Tarani  and  Sarda  (or  KAli),  where 

1  The  old  name  of  Kutn&on  on  the  Kali,  now  applied  to  a  hill  near  Champiwai 
in  Patti  CharM,  surmounted  by  a  temple  to  Qhatku  and  tabled  aa  the  spot  where 
Vishnu  descended  in  Ilia  tortoiae  avatdr  to  save  the  earth.  *The  Gidhiya 

river  in  Kali  Kumaon.  ‘TheLohaghat  river  in  Kali  Kumaon.  *Kina- 

deo,  a  hill  in  the  eastern  Gigar  range  neat  Chhirapani  in  Patti  Chfcril  and  sur* 
mounted  by  a  temple  e acred  to  Mahadeo.  9  A  stream  and  waterfall  on  Kana- 

dto.  8  Tile  hill  on  which  the  J  ages  war  temple  ia  situate  in  Patti  DirOn. 

7  A  temple  and  cave  in  Patti  Baraun  of  parganah  Gangoli  north  of  Gangoli  Hit 
Dak  Bungalow.  8  The  mountain  in  Patti  Mali  and  parganah  Sira  above 

the  temple  of  the  Thai  Baleswar.  B  The  Dhvaj  peak  in  Patti  Khariyat 

to  the  north  of  Pithoragarh.  10  Near  Aakot.  11  Patti  Chaudins. 

11  Patti  Byans  is  sacred  to  Byans  Rikhi,  the  Vyasa  o i  the  Pursue,  who  ia  supposed 
to  reside  on  the  Kali rong  peak  near  Changni  in  Byans.  ,9Aleo  in  Byins 

and  called  Chbechhala.  11  A  peak  in  the  dividing  range  between  Darina 

and  Byans,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  n  small  lake  known  as  Man  talao  orByankshiti 
between  the  Jhuling  and  the  Rarub  Yankti.  1 '  The  Taraka-dhbra  or  pass 

into  Tibet. 
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they  join.  Then  let  him  behold  the  caves  and  worship  the  gods  and 
let  him  cnt  his  beard  and  fast  and  perform  the  Sniddha  oeremo- 
nies.1  Then  to  Gauri1  mount  and  then  descending  to  Mana-aaro> 
vara ;  let  him  bathe  there  and  give  water  to  the  manes  of  his  ances* 
tors  and  worship  Mah&deva  in  the  name  of  the  raja-hansa.  Then 
let  him  make  the  parikramn  (circumambulation)  of  the  holy  lake 
Mana  and  look  on  Kailasa  and  bathe  in  all  the  rivere  around. 

The  return  journey. 

Theu  the  RAja  asked— ‘  By  what  way  do  you  return  from  the  lake 
Mana  ?’  The  sage  replied — ‘  Pilgrims  must  first  go  to  RAwan-hrad’ 
and  bathe  and  worship  Siva ;  then  let  him  worship  at  the  source  of  the 
Sarju  ;*  then  to  Kechara-tJrtha  ;5  thence  to  Brahm-kapAl  ;®  thence  to 
Chhaya-kshetra  and  worship  MahAdeva  ;  thence  to  Rainasera  and 
bathe  there  ;  thence  to  Hinmochana  and  Brahma-sarovara,  thence  to 
Sivakshetraand  thence  to  the  mount  of  Nanda ;  thence  to  Baidyanath, 
thence  toMallika,7  where  let  him  worship  Devi  and  bathe  in  theBrid- 
dhagang.  Thence  to  JwAla-tirtha®  where  be  should  worship  the  sacred 
fire  and  bathe  in  the  Padm&vati.  Thus  is  the  pilgrimage  completed. 

Mdna-sarotara. 

On  the  south  of  the  Mana  lake  is  the  moantain  Sambhu,®  from 
which  issues  the  river  Shesti,  which  flews  to  the  north  into  Mana, 
Hear  which  are  mines  of  silver  and  lead  :  near  this  the  sands  are  red 
and  the  waters  white.  To  the  north  is  the  Nala  mountain,10  whence 
issues  the  river  Kapila,  which  flows  into  MAna-sarovara,  while  to  the 
south  is  a  cave  and  a  gold  mine.  From  the  Nala  mountain,  a  river, 

1  Bites  in  honor  of  anceetors  to  be  performed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing  :  see  further 
Wilson’s  Works,  VIII.,  146*198.  1  Probably  may  be  identified  with  Do) mo 

La  a  ridge  behind  Gur  La  or  Mindhitagiri,  the  great  peak  to  the  siuth  of  Msna* 
sarovara  on  which  is  a  small  pool  colled  by  the  pilgrims  Gauri-kund.  1  The 

lake  to  the  west  of  Mnua-aarovara,  also  called  llskaa  Til  *  As  already 

noted,  this  probably  refers  to  the  Karnali.  a  tributary  of  the  Knit,  sir  '*  or  Ghigra 
which  rises  beyond  the  snowy  range  in  Hundes.  The  river  known  aa  the  Sarju 
In  Kucaaon  rises  to  the  south  of  the  snowy  rouge  and  its  eastern  branch  or  the 
Kali  also  I'lsea  in  the  southern  slopcoof  the  suowy  range  c  Kechara-tirths 

Is  on  the  Karnali  •  it  is  now  known  so  Kajar  or  Khojar-nitli  and  is  the  site  of  a 
monastery.  6  The  great  P*ck  in  the  river  above  Badrinath  ta  called  Brahm- 

kaptl :  this  refers  to  a  secor  one  in  Tibet  aa  well  as  the  succeeding  terms  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify.  Rlnmochans  may  be  Garingbocha  or  Gingri, 
on  o  lodge  in  the  base  of  the  Kollifl  peak,  about  the  middle  of  the  south  side.  It 
is  called  by  the  pilgrims  Darchln  and  is  one  of  the  places  which  they  are  bound 
to  visit.  Brahma-sarovara  is  a  synonym  forMana-sarorars,  which  was  formed 
from  the  mind  of  Brahma.  7  Near  Mila  village.  •  Jwalamnkhl. 

•This  must,  refer  to  Gur-La,  from  which  several  stream*  flow  into  Mina-saro- 
v»ra.  This  also  must  be  a  peak  of  the  Kailis  range,  from  which  two  rtreama 

flow  into  Maua-sarovars  near  Sarniah-Umab. 
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called  Pusbpabhadra,  flows  to  the  east  into  Mina-savovara  and  also 
the  Devabbadm.  Here  Ramachandra  propitiated  Mahadevn,1  and 
from  this  went  to  Swarga,  leaving  his  horses  and  elephants,  which 
still  remain  there.  Near  this  flows  tho  Chandrabhagn*  tVom  the  head 
of  Sira  on  KailAsa.  From  tho  mountain  Gauii  flows  the  Sarda* 
into  the  Mann  lake.  From  Kailtisa  flows  tho  Mamlfikim  or  Bhadra 
to  the  south  into  the  lake.4  West  of  this  river  are  five  lakes,6  Kali- 
hrad,  Kan-hrad,  Padma-hrad ,  Kdli-hrnd  and  Hari-hrad.  To  tho 
left  of  Kail&sa  is  the  Ivahipa  peak,  where  are  many  caves  and  mines 
of  gold  and  silver;  from  it  flows  the  river  Sonanda,  of  which  tho 
water  is  the  color  of  gold  ;  this  flows  into  the  Mans  lake6  Near 
Kalnpn  is  mount  Meru;  this  mountain  is  blue  and  from  it  falls  the 
Samswati  and  Suvarno-dhura,  which  also  flow  into  Mnna-sarovara.7 
Beyond  these  is  the  Mahcndra  mountain,  from  which  flows  tho  river 
Mahendri  into  Muna-sarovara  ;  from  it  also  flows  the  river  Baruni 
with  yellow  waters  into  the  lake  and  the  Swati.® 

Mountains. 

Now7  hear  me,  in  reply  to  your  inquiries,  detail  for  your  informa¬ 
tion  the  names  of  the  mountains  and  rivers.  The  first  of  all  is 

1  The  Mahabharata  records  that  it  war  on  the  Gandbamadana  mountain  that 
Kama  propitiated  Siva  and  obtained  from  him  hia  weapons  and  among  them  the  axe 
(para**),  whence  his  na  ne  ParasurSmn  or  “  R;ima  of  the  axe.”  The  Gandhamadana 
peak  is  al>ove  lhulrinuih.  5  The  Chandrahhiiga  ia  th<*  Cliinab  or  Sandabiiia 

or  Akcainea  of  Ft  demy  known,  ae  th<- Aaikni  inVaidik  times  :  it  riaea  however  in 
I^hul  and  the  term  in  the  text  properly  applies  u>  the  Satudru  or  Si  at  I  a  j.  'This 

ia  correct  if  thcKarnali  is  intended.  *  Besides  the  two  streams  at  Sarniah* 

IJniiih  already  noticed,  tlic  Pandit  makes  the  Som-chu  How  into  the  lake  from  the 
Kailaa  range  on  the  north.  8  East  of  Mana-aarovara  is  the  Gunkynt-cho ;  to 

the  north,  the  Gorgel-cho  ;  to  the  west,  the  Cho  Lagan  or  Riwan  Hrad,  and  further 
wrst  near  Gyaniraa  theTara-cho.  8  Four  streams  How  from  Kailis  into  Cho 

Lagan:  the  Barka-cho  the  Jong-cho,  the  Sar-cho  or  golden  stream  (or  Sonanda), 
and  the  Kalipa-cho  or  K&lapa  river.  The  two  latter  join  the  lake  near  its  outlet 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  Siitlaj.  7  Lieutenant  Henry  Strachey,  who 

visited  the  lake,  writes  : — "  The  permanent  affluents  of  Milp&n  arc  three  or  four. 
F  rst  a  stream  rising  in  two  branches  from  thcGIngri  mountains  ami  falling  into 
the  lake  at  the  eastern  quarter  of  its  north  aide  ;  the  second,  also  from  the  Ganzri 
range,  a  few  miles  further  east,  entering  the  lake  at  the  north-east  corner:  at  the 
very  same  point  ia  the  mouth  of  the  third  stream  which  rises  in  Hortol.  The 
fourth  affluent  ia  doubtful:  a  stream  possibly  comes  from  the  Nepal  Hima¬ 
laya  into  the  south  east  corner  ox  the  lake.  In  the  summer  season  there  are 
many  temporaiy  streams  from  rain  and  melted  snow”  (J.  A.  S.  Ben  )  *  Here 

follows  an  account  of  numerous  places  of  pilgrlnfagc  on  the  lake,  chiefly  Siva 
lings  and  legends  connected  with  them  and  in  honor  of  the  sacred  lake.  The  lake 
is  about  <5  miles  in  circumference  and  it  takes  four  to  six  days  to  perform  the 
journey  and  worship  at  the  different  shrinea.  There  are  eight  principal  stations 
known  locally  as  (l)Tokar,  on  the  middle  of  the  south  side:  (2)  Gusur,  at  the 
soutberd  quarter  of  the  east  end  :  (3)  Ju,  at  the  northern  quarter  of  the  east  end  i 
(4)  Jakyab,  at  the  western  quarter  of  the  north  side  :  (o)  Langduna,  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  north  side  :  («),  Bundi,  at  the  north  east  corner  :  (7)SarAlang,  *1 
middle  of  the  east  end  :  and  (8),  Nunukur,  at  the  south-east  corner. 
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Nanda,  where  dwells  Nanda  Devi.  Then  comes  Drona  (Danagiri 
near  Dw4ra)  ;  then  D4rtikavana  (Jageswar)  and  then  Kurmichal 
(Kanadeo  in  K41i  Kumaun),  beyond  which  the  M4nasa-khanda  ends. 
Then  comes  N4gpura;  then  Dai  an  (in  Gangoli);  then  P4tana  (above 
Baleswar  in  Sira)  ;  then  Panchsira  (Panch-chiili)  ;  then  Ketnm4na 
(a  ridge  in  Goriph4t)  ;  then  Mallik-Arjun  (in  Aekot)  ;  then  Ganan4- 
tha  (in  By4ns),  &c.,  Ac. 

Legend  of  Nanda  Devi. 

On  the  peak  of  Nanda  is  a  lake  and  there  is  the  abode  of  Vishnu 
and  Vishnu  himself.  From  Nanda  flows  the  Pindaraka1  from  the 
hair  of  Mah4deva  into  the  Vishnuganga.8  In  it  meet  the  K41i* 
and  Saraswati4,  K4mathi,  Vaindhya,  and  Bodhini.6  The  Brishcbiki 
and  Krikalasi  also  flow  from  Nanda.  The  Pindaraka  joins  the 
Vishnuganga  at  Karnapray4ga,  where  the  king  Kama  worshipped 
the  sun  and  received  from  him  whatever  he  desired,  gold  and  jewels 
and  wealth,  and  ho  founded  the  ling  of  Karneswara  Mah4deva.fl 
South  of  Karnapray4ga  is  the  mount  Vaindhya,  five  peaked,  with 
beautiful  trees  and  many  mines.  To  the  west  of  this  the  D4raka- 
peak,7  from  which  flows  the  river  Chandra  into  the  Pindar.  Beyond 
this  is  the  hill  of  Durhiddhya  and  the  Panda.  Then  Benu,8  a  great 
mountain  with  great  caves  and  mines  and  stones  of  white  crystal. 
On  its  peak  is  the  Churesa-linga. 

TJie  western  Rdmganga. 

The  Rathab4hini°  possesses  the  seventh  part  of  the  virtues  of 
Ganga  ;  its  sands  are  golden  and  in  it  are  many  fish  and  tortoises. 

*  Pindar  river.  *  The  Alaknanda,  ao  called  from  the  oonflueoee  at 

Vishnuprayig.  ’Kail ganga.  *  Sunds rdhunga.  •  Flowa  from 

the  Vaindhya  hills,  which  from  the  aobaequent  description  I  would  identify  with 
the  peaks  in  the  watershed  between  the  Pindar  and  western  Rimgangk  above 
Lohba,  where  there  are  mines  There  are  several  rivers  flowing  from  this  range 
into  the  Pindar,  and  I  would  aaaign  the  name  Vaindhya  to  the  Agar-gir. 

■  Earns  ia  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Mahabhirata  and  the  temple  at  Karnpraytg 
dates  from  Katyura  times.  1  The  peak  above  Darkot  now  known  as 

Santholi ;  the  Chandpur  river  flows  by  its  eastern  base  and  joins  the  Pindar  at 
Simli.  "The  Durhiddhya  r.nd  Panda  peaks  will  be  the  Dhobri  and  Pandu- 

bri  peaks  on  the  Dhanpnr  boundary  and  the  Benu,  the  Ben  peak  above  Adbadri  and 
near  Beni  Tal.  *  The  western  llaraganga  :  Wilfoitl  indentifles  the  Psurtnik 

Varna  or  Su. ana, 'the  beautiful  river,’  with  Ute  Ramganga.  It  is  also  called 
Sarivati,  1  full  of  reeds,’  and  Banaganga  because  Karttikcya  was  born  in  a  thicket 
of  reeds  on  its  banks  at  a  place  called  Sarabau,  ‘  reed-foreat.’  The  Sacckarmm 
Sara  still  grows  on  its  banks X.,807)  In  the  Amar<t-kotkat  the  Himganga 
is  called  the  Sausami  (=*  Su-sami)  in  the  country  of  Usicara.  Tl»e  word  is  iutro^ 
duced  on  account  of  its  referring  to  a  town  called  Rantha  known  as  Su*saml 
Kan  tha ;  but  if  this  be  Kanth-o-golah,  the  old  name  for  Bhahjahsnpur,  then  the 
term  Sausami  will  uot  apply  to  the  Ramganga. 

dO 
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He  who  bathes  in  il  shall  be  cleansed  of  the  sins  of  a  hundred  births. 
In  a  hundred  years  the  tirthas  cannot  be  told.  The  Saraswati  is 
tho  first  to  join  the  ltathnbahini  and  the  Gotami  and  Sakai i  and 
Sara1  and  the  Bclali9  which  flow  from  Drona.  On  the  left  of  the 
Rathab&hini  is  the  Nagarjun,3  where  the  serpent  Arjun  is  worshipped. 
To  the  right  of  this  is  the  mount  Asnra,4  where  Kali  is  worshipped, 
and  to  tho  right,  of  Nagarjun  is  the  Siva-ling  of  Bibhandoswar  * 
which  is  the  right  hand  ol  Mahadeva.  After  Mahndeva  had  been 
married  to  P&rvati,  he  demanded  from  Himachal  a  place  to  sleep  in  ; 
and  he  rested  his  head  on  the  head  of  Himkchal  and  his  back  on 
Nila  and  his  right  hand  on  Nagarjun  and  his  left  hand  on  Bhuba¬ 
neswar  (in  Gangoli)  and  his  two  feet  on  Darukavana  (i.e.,  the  jun¬ 
gles  of  Danin  near  Jageswar).  This  is  the  most  glorious  of  tirthas. 
The  river  of  Bibhandeswnr  is  called  Surabhi,0  for  Kamadhenu,  the 
cow  of  the  gods,  by  the  order  of  Brahma,  took  the  form  of  this  river. 
The  Nandini  and  Saraswati  join  the  Surabhi  and  flow  into  the  Rnm- 
ganga.7  At  this  sangam  (confluence)  is  the  Senasanavasi  Siva-ling. 

Dunagiri. 

From  the  great  hill  of  Drona  flows  the  Druni8  into  the  Ram- 
ganga.  Above  Drona  is  the  mount  of  Brahma,  whence  flews  tho 
Gdrgi,9  at  the  source  of  which  the  Rishi  Garga  made  his  devotions. 
To  this  mount  came  Duhsasana  the  Kaurava  and  conquered  the 
raja  of  the  mountains  and  bathed  at  the  junction  of  the  Satradlmra 
and  Sukdvati,  and  there  he  established  the  Siva-ling  of  Dnhsdsanes- 
wara.!0  Dronachal  has  two  heads  and  two  feet  :  one  head  is  called 
Lodhra,  the  other  Brahma,  and  between  them  is  the  source  of  the 
Garigi.  Here  at  the  source  of  the  Garigi  is  the  Gargeswara  Siva- 
ling.  Into  the  Garigi  flow  the  Bilwnvati  and  Betravati  and  Bhad- 
rdvati  and  then  the  Sukavati  ;  then  join  the  Sailavati,  and  the 

1  Stream*  of  the  Lohba  valley.  1  Drona  is  Dunagiri  and  the  Betali 

may  be  either  the  Kham-gadh,  which  flows  from  near  Dwira  to  the  Ramganga.  or 
the  stream  issuing  fro.n  Tarig  Til.  3  The  Nagarjun,  or  as  it  ie  commonly 

called  Nangirjun  temple,  is  in  Patti  Dora  Malla  on  the  ridge  between  Dwarn  and 
Naithana  at  the  source  of  the  Balnwa-gadh  ;  a  Saiva  temple  according  to  the 
Khasiyas.  ■‘The  hill  above  Pali  in  Dora  Tails,  where  there  are  temples  to 

Kali  and  Naithana  Devi.  6  The  temple  of  the  Bibhandcswar  Mahideo  is 

situate  near  Ratia  in  Dora  Mails.  In  Gangoli.  "The  Surabhi  must 

be  the  ltiskui  or  Risknn,  which  flows  past  the  temple,  but  it  joins  the  Gagas  near 
Simula  :  the  geography  here  gets  coni  used  and  unintelligible  At  Sainana  in  Nsyan 
there  is  a  temple  to  Siva.  Bri  ddlikedar  is  mentioned.  p  The  river  from 

Boirti  beyond  Dwara.  !’  Gagas,  which  riaea  between  the  SnkhaUlevi  and 

Debjru  peaks.  10  Now  called  Sukcswar  near  Bsiuulhdcra  in  Patti  Athi* 

guli. 
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Garigi  joins  the  RAmganga.1  At  the  confluence  is  the  Siva-ling  of 
Chakreswara  *  To  the  left  is  the  mount  of  Bareha.  The  mount  of 
Drona  is  between  the  Rathabtihini  and  Kausiki.*  There  are  many- 
caves  and  many  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and  tigers  and  deer  and 
great  creepers  and  the  Aukhadi ,  the  plant  which  shines  at  night  like 
the  diamond  and  laughs  at  mankind  who  know  not  its  value,  and  on 
the  mount  lives  Drona.  Kalika  and  Bahnimati  and  Mahishainnr- 
dani  are  worshipped  there.  Between  the  Sklmali4  and  Kausiki  is 
the  mount  Bidrona6  and  near  it  is  the  Siva-ling  of  Pinakisa,*  a  great 
tirtha. 

The  Kosi. 

There  was  a  Rishi  called  Kusika  who  adoring  Ganga  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  into  them  fell  the  river  Kausika  and  thence  to 
earth.  Brahma  sat  on  the  Lmlhra  peak7  and  poured  forth,  from  a 
vessel  the  river  Salmali.  Where  the  Salinali  and  Kausiki  meet  is 
the  tirtha  of  Ph&lguna,8  and  here  is  the  Somes  war  Mah&deo  where  to 
worship  is  equal  to  worship  in  Kashi  and  near  it  dwells  the  serpent 
Takshaka.9  Above  is  the  tirtha  of  Chandrasekhara10  and  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Godavari11  and  near  it  is  Mallika  Devi,14  Above,  in  the 
Kausiki,  are  two  great  rocks,  Kausi-sila  and  Raudri-sila,  and  above 
them  is  Brahm-kapala  and  Kapila  tirtha  and  Dliarma-sila  and  above 
them  is  Pinaldsa  Mahadeo.  To  the  left  of  the  Kosi  is  the  mount 
Kksh&ya18  and  on  the  right  is  the  dwelling  of  Baraditya14  further  ou 
joins  in  the  Rambha.15  Beyond  Baraditya  is  Katyayani  Deviw  also 
called  Syama  Devi.  From  Tankara17  flows  the  Sh&li18  to  the  Kosi; 
afterwards  the  Kausiki  breaking  through  the  mount  of  Sesha  flows 
into  Madhyadesa  (the  plains).  The  mount  Sesha  is  on  the  left  of 
the  Kausiki.  Gandharvas  live  in  its  caves  and  great  trees  and  deer 
and  tigers  ;  on  it  dwells  Seshnaga’9  and  from  it  flows  the  Slta  to  the 
Kausiki  southwards.  Between  the  Sita  and  the  Kausiki  is  Asoka- 
banika,  the  grove  of  A'soka  trees  where  the  seven  Rishis  and  the 

i  The  affluents  of  the  Gagas  on  the  right  haute  are  the  Chau.Ua,  Baiiru,  Biskan 
and  Balwu,  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Naurar.  a  At  Bikiya-ka-Sain  :  Nuu- 

lenar  temple.  » Kosi  river.  *  River  from  Laidh,  which  join*  the 

Kosi  at  Someaar.  5  Now  Bidhon.  u  l’inuth.  ^  7  Htia  lkot. 

s Name  numenow,  is  close  to  Somcswar,  where  the  burning  ghat  is  situate. 
“Near  Soiueswar  is  a  village  called  Sarp  and  the  great  pool  in  the  Kosi  below  is 
called  Sarp-hrad.  “•  Retains  the  name.  1  ‘  Retains  the  uume.  1 7  A 

large  rock  in  the  river.  »’ Kalin.itiya  hill  near  Almora,  the  peak  of  which  is 

mill  called  Kashar.  11  The  temple  of  the  sun  at  Kataimal.  ,J  A  email 

stream  which  risee  below  the  Mission  School  at  Almora.  "Siyaln  Devi. 

17  Jagcswar.  19Sual  river.  There  arc  several  Nag  temples  Here. 
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Satyavrata  Rajas  did  penance.  Here  there  are  Asokas  and  other 
trees  and  many  birds.  R&machandra  and  Sita  and  Lakshmana  came 
here  by  the  order  of  the  Rishi  Visvamitra.  Sita  was  rejoiced  at 
the  beautiful  forest  and  said  to  R&ma  :  “  It  is  the  month  Bais&kha  ; 
let  ns  stay  in  this  wood  and  let  us  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Kan- 
giki.”  So  they  remained  there  daring  Bais&kha  in  the  forest  and  two 
springs  burst  forth  for  them.  Thence  they  went  back  to  Ayodhya, 
and  from  that  time  the  name  was  changed  to  Sitabani.1  He  who 
beholds  Sitabani  can  have  no  sorrow.  Near  is  the  river  Devaki,8 
and  to  the  right  of  mount  Sesha  is  mount  Garga,^  in  which  are  many 
caves  and  mines  of  metels  and  trees  and  birds  and  deer  and  Rishis 
and  gods  live  thero  and  from  all  sides  flow  down  rivers. 

The  Lakes. 

In  this  tract  there  are  sixty-six  lakes  at  which  the  sage  Garga 
pays  his  devotions.  Garg&chal  is  at  the  feet  of  Him&chal.  On  his 
summit  is  the  Gargeswar  Siva-ling  where  dwells  the  sage  Garga, 
and  whence  flows  the  G&rigi.4  On  the  left  of  the  G&rigi  is  Bhima- 
sarovara,6  and  west  of  these  Trishi-sarovara*  which  the  three  Rishis 
created.  The  three  Rishis  Atri,  Pulastya,  and  Pulaha  came  to  the 
tirthaa  of  Himachal,  and  from  Chitra-silaT  ascended  to  the  mount  of 
G&rga.  They  were  thirsty  and  found  no  water,  then  they  dug  into 
the  mount  and  thought  admiringly  of  M&na-sarovara  and  on  this 
M&na-sarovara  filled  up  the  place,  that  they  had  dug,  with  his 
waters,  and  the  place  was  called  Trishi-sarovara.  He  who  bathes 
in  it  shall  derive  the  fruits  of  bathing  in  M&na-sarovara.  Around 
Chitra-sila  is  the  Bhodravata  ;  here  is  a  great  bar  tree  in  a  leaf  of 
which  Vishnu  floated  ever  the  ocean.  In  Chitra-sila,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Siva  and  their  S&ktis  dwell  and  Indra  and  the  other  gods. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  G&rigi  and  the  Pushpabhadra8  stood  the 
bar  tree  in  the  3hade  of  which  Sutapa  Brahma  performed  austeri¬ 
ties  for  thirty-six  years,  eating  dry  leaves  and  his  hands  raised  to 
heaven.  Seeing  him  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  the  other  gods 
came  and  granted  him  all  that  he  should  desire,  and  sent  for  Visva- 
karma  and  on  the  banks  of  the  G&rigi,  Visvakarma  with  gold  and 

1  In  the  Kota  Dun  where  there  are  seven. !  groves  of  Aaoka  tree*.  *  Dabka 

river  *  Gigar.  ,  *  Gaula.  •  Bhira  Til.  •  Nalnl  Til,  or 

‘lake  of  the  three  Kialiia.’  7  Or  ‘  painted  rock'  near  Banihagh.  *Tbe 

stream  fiom  Bhim  Til  which  joins  the  Naim  Til  river  at  Mayapuri.  where  s  lair 
takes  place  on  Makar  Sankrant. 
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other  metals  and  jewels  made  the  Chitra-aila  (or  variegated  rock) 
and  tho  virtues  of  all  the  gods  entered  into  it,  and  they  took  away 
Sutapa  to  Vaikantha,  the  paradise  of  Vishnu,  and  he  who  worships  at 
Uhitra-sila  and  bathes  in  the  Gdrigi  shall  follow  him.  To  the  cast 
of  Gargachal  are  the  seven  lakes  which  are  the  holiest  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Garga.  The  first  is  Trishi-sarovara,  the  second  is  Bhima- 
sarovara,  the  third  is  Navakoua-sarovara1 ;  the  fourth  is  Nala-earo- 
vara,1  the  fifth  is  Damayanti-sarovura3  ;  the  sixth  is  Rama-sarovara4 
and  the  seventh  is  Sita-hrada**.  Rhima-sarovura  was  made  by  Bhinta 
Sena,  and  on  the  banks  of  it  he  established  the  Bhiineswnr  Siva-ling, 
from  it  flows  the  river  Pushpabhadra. 

Burahmandal-Bdgeswar. 

East  of  K&lmatiya  is  the  mount  of  Swayambhu®  and  beyond  it  is 
Tankara7  in  which  is  Darukdvana  (i.e.,  the  forest  of  Deodars  in  Da- 
run).  To  the  south  of  Darukdvana  are  the  hills  of  Sulmali8  in  which 
are  mines  of  iron  and  copper  and  gold,  on  Himachal  1  etween  Kailds 
and  Manda  the  gods  love  to  look.  At  the  junction  of  the  Sarju  and 
the  Gomati  is  the  Nila  mount9  on  which  live  the  gods  and  Siddhas 
and  Gandharvas,  and  Apsaras.  At  the  junction  is  Agni-ffrfAa,10  and 
above  is  the  Surya-kund.11  Between  this  Bdrdnasi-Kshetra'*  creat¬ 
ed  by  Chandisa13  for  the  dwelling  of  Siva.  Mahddeva  and  Parvati 
when  it  was  ready  came  to  the  place,  and  when  they  reached  it  a 
voice  from  heaven  (< akdshabdni )  glorified  Mahddeva,  who  sat  down 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  and  Brahma  and  the  other  gods  came 
thero  and  they  said,  “  the  akdshabdni  first  called  out  the  glories 
of  Siva,  therefore  shall  this  place  be  called  Bdgiswar.14”  The  Rishi 
Galava15  said,  ‘  Let  him  who  wishes  to  be  cleansed  from  all  his  sins 
bathe  in  the  Sarju’.  On  the  mount  of  Nila  the  Rishi  Markandeya 
performed  austerities,  and  while  he  was  there  the  Rishi  Vasishtha 

1  Naukuchiya, *  the  lake  of  the  nine  ' huneha'  or  corner  :  if  any  oue  sec  all  the 
nine  bays  at  the  same  time  he  meets  with  sonic  great  fortune  biforc  the  year  is  out. 
’Nil  Tal,  oue  of  the  lakes  comprising  the  Sit  Til.  3  Ksui  Dumayunti  kc 

Tal,  another  of  the  seven  lakes.  The  two  last  names  refer  to  the  hero  ami  heroine 
of  the  well-known  episode  in  the  Mahiibharata,  lor  a  popular  account  of  which 
Bee  Wheeler's  History  of  India,  I.  480.  *  Kuhuriya  Tal,  a  small  pool  shove 

Bhim  Tal.  3  Close  to  the  Usui  Tal,  but  now  dry.  *  iSiutola  near  Al- 

mora.  7  Jagcswar.  8  Salam.  a  At  Bigessr,  the  hill_  above 

which  is  now  known  as  Kokru  ka  danda.  10  Now  called  Agni-kund. 

11  A  pool  in  the  Sarju  above  Bsgcsar.  17  Now  called  Uttar-Diriiiiasi, '  the 

Benares  of  the  north.’  1:1  One  of  the  servants  of  Siva.  11  'it,  lord 

of  speech*  from  Sans :  1  Yak,'  ‘speech’  as  in  compound  Vdk-pnti,  *  lord  of  speech,' 
‘eloquent.’  15  A  celebrated  sage,  the  hero  of  the  stories  of  the  white  horses 

wi  th  black  cars,  Wilson  XI.,  225. 
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brought  down  the  Sarju  from  the  north.  When  the  Snrju  srw 
Markandeya,  it  stopped  before  him  forming  a  lake,  and  when  Vasish- 
tha  saw  that  by  virtue  of  the  austerities  performed  by  Mkrkandeya 
the  Sarju  could  not  flow  onwards,  he  went  to  Siva  and  prayed  hint 
to  open  the  road  for  the  river.  Then  Siva  and  Parvati,  consulting 
together,  contrived  a  plan  by  which  Parvati  bccamo  a  cow  and  went 
to  graze  near  Markandeya.  Siva  became  a  tiger  and  sprung  upon 
Parvati,  and  when  Mankandeya  saw  this,  he  ran  to  save  the  cow 
ami  drive  away  the  tiger.  When  the  sage  rose  up  from  hie  devo¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  the  Sarju  seeing  himself  free  flowed  onward, 
and  when  Parvati  and  Siva  hoard  the  waters  flowing  they  resumed 
their  proper  forms.  When  Mfilkandeya  saw  thorn  he  began  to  glo¬ 
rify  them  and  said  to  Siva,  “  Thy  name  is  Byaghreswnra1,  ‘  the  lord 
of  tigers,’  ”  then  Siva  and  Parvati  vanished  and  Markandeya 
departed  to  the  paradise  of  Brahma. 


Jjdnpur. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Satya-Yuga  Brahma  divided  the  earth 
into  portions  giving  to  each  the  share  to  which  he  was  entitled.  To 
the  Nagas2  he  gave  the  country  between  Jiwara3  and  Daru  and  this 
city  was  called  Nngapura.1  The  chief  of  the  Nagas  called  Mai  la 
Narayan6  said  to  the  Risliis,  “give  us  water,  there  is  none  here,” 
and  the  Risliis  called  down  the  Bhadra  Ganga  from  the  mountains 
and  gaye  it  to  the  Nagas.  The  N signs  saw  Kamadhcnn,  the  cow  of 
the  gods,  and  asked  her  to  give  them  cows  and  she  gave  them  many 
beautiful  cows  and  the  Nagas  built  sheds  ( </oth.< )  for  them  and  or¬ 
dered  their  daughters  to  tend  the  cows.  Those  Gopis  (cow-tenders) 
saw  Mahadeva  and  the  place  was  called  Gopeswara0  and  the  jungle 
was  named  Gopivana.7 


The  story  of  Pdtdla-bhubanesu'ara , 

Between  the  Sarju  and  the  (eastern)  Ramganga  is  the  shrine  of 

Patala-bliubanoswara.8  The  Risliis  asked  Vyasa  to  tell  them  ol 

>  From  Sans.  ‘  Vyduhra*  •  a  tiger.’  ’  The  serpent  race.  »Juhar,  the 

country  bet  wot  n  Milam  and  the  Kai  peak.  4  Niikuri  now  pi  ring  its  name 

to  a  natti  or  fiscal  sub  division  in  pargana  Danpur.  A  temple  to  the  Naga  sti 
exists  on  the  ridge  above  the  village  of  1’opoli.  5  Mulen,  the  name >  " 

vidge  above  Baring,  on  the  route  to  the  l’iiutari  glacier  was  the  residence  or  tms 
Kagu  chief  who  received  the  aitix  Narayan  ;ia  a  title  on  account  ei  his  noisn  p 
of  Vishnu.  u  A  Siva  Linga  of  this  m.me  now.  <  Cropiun.  v«s 

the  Ndga  chief  is  still  worshipped  at  (iadyara,  where  a  great  festival  takes  pi ac 
iu  Bhiaukh  and  Kiirtik.  8  The  temple  it  situated  iu  patti  Baruun  and 

pavgsoa  Gang  oil. 
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PAtftla,  how  H  ins  Mahftdeva  live  there  in  darkness  and  how  large  is 
it,  and  who  are  those  who  worship  Mahadevn  there  and  who  are  the 
chief  of  the  gods  of  Pal  ala,  and  who  first  discovered  that  there  was 
such  a  place  as  Pa  tala,  and  how  can  men  go  there  without  the  sun 
or  moon?’  Vyasa  said — ‘  As  is  the  earth  above  so  large  is  1 ’alula 
below,  not  even  Vasishtha  and  the  Munis  can  tell  where  is  the  end 
of  Patftla,  but  can  only  penetrate  to  where  Blmbaneswara  Mahu- 
deva  resides.  Below  this  there  arc  three  caves  called  Sinara,  K  utu, 
and  Swadhatna,  into  which  no  sinful  man  can  enter,  and  u  the 
Kali-yug  they  will  be  shut  up.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  ol  how 
Patula1  was  discovered  by  mankind.  Itituparna1  was  a  Suryavanei 
Raja  of  Ayoihya  who  left  his  kingdom  and  travelled  north  into  the 
mountains  with  his  soldiers  and  killed  many  deer  and  birds.  There 
the  Raja  saw  a  great  boar  lying  in  a  stream  of  water  and  attacked 
the  animal  with  his  sword,  but  tin;  boar  fled  and  the  Raja  pursued 
him  until  fatigued  with  the  sun  and  thirst  lie  looked  about  for  shade 
to  rest  himself.  Whilst  searching  about  the  Raja  reached  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  cave  where  was  a  watchman  ( kthetrapdla )  sitting  and 
asked  the  man  where  ho  could  find  a  shady  place  to  rest  in,  the 
guardian  of  this  cave  replied — ‘  Enter  here  and  you  will  find  all 
that  you  desire.’  So  the  Raja  went  into  the  cave  and  near  the  en¬ 
trance  he  met  Dharma  and  Narsinha  and  went  on  with  them,  and 
then  he  came  to  the  serpent  Seshimg  with  the  thousand  heads  and 
the  daughters  of  the  isaga  seized  the  lbija  bv  i  ho  hand  and  brought 
him  before  their  father.  Seshnag  asked  him  who  he  was  and  why 
he  had  come.  He  answered — ‘  I  am  a  Survavansi  Kshatriya,  and  my 
name  is  Rituparna,  and  I  came  to  Himachal  with  my  army  to  hunt ; 
whilst  following  a  great  hoar  I  lost  my  way  and  wearied  with  thirst  and 
the  sun  I  came  into  this  cave  by  permission  of  its  guardian.  In  a  former 
birth  I  must  have  done  virtuous  acts,  that  I  should  behold  thee  now.” 

1  The  Viahnii  Purina  divides  Pit  ala  into  seven  regions,  A  tala,  Vi  tala,  Nitala, 
Gabhastimat,  Mahatala  Sutala  and  l'atila,  inhabited  by  l)aityus,  IXiuavas  and, 
Magas.  The  joys  of  I'atdla  are  above  the  delights  of  Indra'a  heoven.  The  lovely 
Naga-knnyas  wander  about  fascinating  even  the  most  austere  ;  the  rays  of  the  sun 
diffuse  light,  not  heat,  by  day.  and  the  rays  of  the  moon  give  light,  not  cold,  by  night. 
There  arc  lakes,  groves  and  riowers,  singing  birds  anil  skilled  musicians  to  make 
life  enjoyable.  Hclow  the  Beven  l’atalar  is  Vishnu  incarnate  as  Seslu  an. I  known 
by  the  name  Ananta  to  the  Siddhas.  He  has  a  thousand  heads  ..domed  with  the 
mystical  nwdsttka  and  in  each  hood  (phuna )  a  jewel  to  give  light,  lie  is  accompanied 
by  Varuni,  the  goddess  of  wine  ;  he  wears  a  white  necklace  and  holds,  in  one  hartd, 
a  plough  and  in  the  other  a  pestle.  Staha  supports  the  whole  world  as  a  diadem 
on  his  head  aud  is  the  great  teacher  of  ustronomy.  The  i’urauos  make  him  even 
one  with  Balarama. 
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Then  Seshnng  said,— ‘  Fear  not,  tell  me  what  gods  do  the  four 

classes  of  men  in  the  earth  now  worship'.  The  R6ja  answered _ 

‘  They  worship  Mahiideva  and  demand  from  him  what  they  desire  ’ 
Then  Seshntig  said,  “  Do  you  know  this  cave,  and  that  in  it  dwells 
Mahadeva  ?”  and  the  king  answered — “  No,  nor  do  I  know  who  thoa 
art,  but  I  desire  to  know  all  these  things.*'  Then  S^shn&g  answered 
and  said— ‘The  name  of  this  cave,  0  Raja,  is  Bhubaneswara  and 
where  the  end  of  this  cave  is  not  Kapila  and  the  Munis  can  tell :  in 
it  live  the  three  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahadeva,  under  the 
single  form  of  Bhubaneswar,  and  Indra  and  the  other  gods,  and  the 
Daityas,  and  the  Gandharvas,  and  the  Nagas  dwell  here  and  Narada, 
and  the  other  Devarshis1  and  Vasishtha  and  the  other  Brahmarahis,* 
and  the  Siddhas  and  the  Vidy&dharas  and  the  Apsaras.  No  sinful 
men  have  yet  entered  this  cave,  here  are  the  grottoes  where  Maha¬ 
deva  and  Parvati  dwell  ;  behold  them  ;  but  as  with  your  own  eyes 
you  cannot  see  them,  I  give  to  you  the  eyes  of  gods.’  Then  Sesh- 
nag  gave  to  the  king  the  heavenly  eyes  and  showed  to  him  P&tala 
and  the  dwelling  of  the  gods  and  the  Gandharvas,  and  Nagas,  and 
Daityas,  and  Danavas,  and  RAkshasas,  and  the  king  did  them  due 
reverence.  Then  Seshn&g  showed  him  the  eight  families  of  serpents, 
and  the  Siva-ling  of  Visveswara  and  Airdvata,3  the  elephant  of  Indra, 
and  the  Sdryata  and  Kalpavrikska  *  the  trees  of  the  gods,  and  Vri- 
haspati,6  the  Guru  of  the  gods  and  the  horse  of  Indra,  called  IJch- 
chaihshrava  and  the  cave  Seshdvati  in  which  dwells  the  ser¬ 
pent  king  Auanta,  whose  breath  rushes  forth  into  the  earth  from 

*  The  Rishis  or  sages  of  the  celestial  class  who  lived  in  Vaidik  times  in 
Dcva-varsha  and  are  generally  reeogni/eil  as  the  elder  Rishis.  The  category  varies 
with  the  different  works  and  some  of  these  called  Brahmarsliis  by  the  Vishnu  Pu- 
Tana  are  as  obi  as  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  :  see  Muir’s  Texts,  III,  2’.S  : 
Wheeler,  II.,  425.  !The  Brahmarsliis,  Brahmas  or  Prnjapalis,  the  mind  bom 

Bons  of  Brahma  are  Bhrigu,  Pulastya.  l’ulaha,  Kratu,  Angiras,  Marichi,  Daksha, 
Atri  and  Vasishtha  according  to  the  Vishnu  Parana,  to  which  some  add  Nirada 
Dharma.  Adharmu,  Sankalpa  and  Ituchi.  Hence  the  term  Brahmarshi-desa  given 
to  a  portion  of  Central  India  in  the  Epic  poems.  Wilson,  II.,  143.  a  Aira- 

vata,  the  elephant  of  Indra,  is  one  of  the  articles  produced  from  the  churning  of 
the  ocean.  The  others  are  the  (I)  Hdluhdtu  or  Kdldhutu  poison  which  gives  his  name 
of  Niliikajnha  to  Siva;  (2)  Viiruni  or  Sura,  goddess  of  wine;  (3)  the  white- 
euTcd  horSe  of  India,  Uchchaihshrava  ;  (4)  Kiiuttnbha,  the  jewel  of  Vishnu ; 
(5),  the  cool -rayed  moon;  (ii)  the  sage  Dhanwantari,  clothed  in  white,  with  the 
amnto  in  his  water-pot;  (7)  the  goddess  Sri ;  (8)  the  Apsaras;  (11)  Surabhi,  the 
cow  of  plenty,  the  fountain  of  milk  and  curds,  and  (10)  the  pdrijdtu  tree  which 
is  the  delight  of  the  nymphs  of  heaven  ;  perfuming  the  world  with  its  blossoms. 
This  parijdhi  is  one  of  the  fine  trees  of  Paradise  and  is  identified  with  the  Eri/lhnna 
indicii  or  ‘  coral-tree.  ’  It  infrequently  mentioned  in  the  Purinas.  The  Saryuta 
are  descendants  ol  Vaivaawata.  4  One  of  the  trees  of  Indra’s  heaven. 

9  A  celebrated  sage,  son  of  Angiras  and  husband  of  Tara,  also  the  planet  Jupiter 
and  likeSarasvati  presides  over  speech. 
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Bhrigutanga1  and  tho  Muni  Bhriga*  and  Sanatkumir*1  and  other 
Devarshia  and  the  H&takesha4  Siva-ling. 

Then  he  took  the  Raja  further  into  the  caverns  of  P&tAk  and 
shewed  him  the  roads  to  Swarga  and  Ganesha  ;  and  the  Siva-ling 
of  Sates wara  and  the  earth'  resting  on  the  head  of  the  Serpent 
Ananta  and  the  Siva  ling  of  Saureswara  and  PArvati.  Then  he 
shewed  him  PntAla-bhubaneswari  Devi,  and  near  her  the  B&gisha 
and  the  BaidyanAtha  Siva-lings,  and  on  the  left  of  them  hidden  by 
a  rock  the  GauanAtha-ling.  Below  again  he  shewed  him  a  cavern 
into  which  hr.  looked  and  saw  a  light  shining  like  an  emerald 
{marakat'i)  in  it  were  the  Munis  absorbed  in  religions  exercises  and 
there  in  the  midst  sat  the  Muni  Kapila5  and  the  Siva-ling  of  Kapi- 
11  sa  and  the  dwellings  of  the  DAnavas  and  Daityas,  and  by  this  road 
he  transported  him  in  an  instant  to  Ujjain®  and  shewed  him  there 
the  river  Sarasvati  and  the  Siva-ling  of  MahakAIa.  Then  in  another 
instant  they  were  back  in  the  cavern  and  there  SeshnAg  shewed  the 
Raja  the  cave  of  Sukshma  and  in  it  was  Ganesha,  and  the  forests 
of  Kadolivana7  and  the  Muni  Markandeya.®  Then  they  returned  to 
the  cave  of  PatAla-blinbaneswara  ;  and  he  showed  him  another  ''ave 
through  which  goes  the  road  to  Setnbandha-rAmeswara,9  and  in 
it  fto  showed  Ohandra-sekhara.10  This  Cave  was  forty  koa  long 
and  forty  koa  broad,  and  its  sides  were  formed  of  emerald  ; 
thence  in  &  moment  they  returned  from  Rnmcswar  into  the 
cave  of  P&tdlabhubaneswara  and  entered  another  cave  through 
which  they  went  to  the  river  Godavari  and  bathed  in  it,  and 
another  cave  through  which  they  went  and  bathed  in  G&nga-sAg&ra 
and  worshipped  at  the  Siva-ling  of  Chandeswara.11  In  one  of 
the  caves  Sesbnag  showed  the  Raja  the  aarama  or  hermitage  of 
MArkandcya  Rishi  and  the  five  Sivsi-lings  of  the  five  KedAms. 
In  another  cave  he  showed  the  Raja  the  road  to  Baijndth  ; 

1  The  peak  of  the  R  Uhl  Bbrign  near  Pokhri  in  patti  Bhernn*  where  there 
is  m  cave  from  ^irhich  cornea  a  wind,  1  Ooe  of  the  ten  Mahirehia  named 

in  Manu  and  father  of  Sri  or  Lakahmi  by  Khytti  in  one  of  her  births  prc* 
vioua  to  the  churning  of  tjbe  ocean.  Called  nl>o  lord  of  Lekshuiipura  on  the 
Nerbudda  known  aa  Bhrigu  Kachcha.  »•  Always  young,’  cnc  of  the  aon» 

of  Brahma.  *  N4luU,  ‘  golden' ;  name  of  a  Siva  Ling  on  the  God* van. 

8  Name  of  a  a  age,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  ,*■ 

7Kadaliban,  ‘  plantain-grove,’  a  forest  iu  the  Dnkhin  celebrated  for  clephan  a. 

*  The  narrator  of  the  Mirkandeya  Furina.  51  'l'kt*  ^ivn  Ling  at  Iwonaerani, 

at  the  bridge  from  the  continent  to  Lanka,  act  up  by  Rama  :  aec  \\  heeler,  I,  • 

10 ‘Moon-created,’  an  epithet  of  Siva,  also  the  name  of  a  mountain.  *■'"  * 

another  name  of  Pirvatl. 
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mnd  the  Siva-lings  of  Ni'lakantha  and  Bali,1  the  king  of  the 
Daityma. 

Then  in  the  great  cave  he  showed  him  the  care  of  Brahma- 
dwhra*  and  its  Siva-lings  and  there  worshipped  Kamadhenu3  from 
whom  fallb  down  the  milk  on  Mahadeva.  Here  there  is  a  pool 
called  $iva.-kunda,  the  water  of  which  if  any  one  drinks  without 
permission  from  the  deity,  he  is  struck  with  the  trident  of  Siva. 
Then  the  Raja  asking  permission  of  MaMdeva,  drank  at  the  pool 
and  Mahadeva  said  to  the  Raja — ‘  Within  this  space  thirty-three 
krores  of  gods  remain  in  attendance  on  it.’  Then  Seshn&g  showed 
him  the  moon  and  stars  and  the  Ganas  and  Gandharvas  and  the 
great  Maliidova-ling,  on  one  side  of  which  sits  Brahma  and  on  the 
other  Vishnu.  These  three  gods  dwell  here  in  one  shape  as  the 
Siva-ling  of  Bhnbaneswara.  Then  in  the  cave  of  Rmara  he  saw 
MabMeva  throwing  the  dice  with  Pnrvati  and  the  other  gods  stand- 
ing  by  adoring.  Then  he  saw  another-cave,  ten  thousand  y»jana$ 
in  circumference,  at  the  door  of  which  sat  a  guardian  snake.  This 
cave  was  lighted  with  the  light  of  jewels,  and  in  the  midst  was  a 
house  made  of  precious  stones,  and  in  it  a  bed  of  the  same  and  on 
it,  on  staffs  as  white  as  milk,  sat  Briddha-bhnbaneswara,  Mahadeva 
and  Pkrvati.  Then  Seshn&g  took  him  through  another  cave  to 
Kail&sa  and  the  Raja  bathed  in  Mana-sarovara.  Then  they  came 
hack  and  they  showed  him  the  oaye  of  Smeru  where  was  Siva  sleep¬ 
ing  with  matted  hah  on  his  head,  and  wearing  the  skin  of  a  tiger 
and  having  a  snake  as  a  janeo *  and  near  him  Ugratkra  Devi,5  and 
he  showed  him  fhe  cave  of  Swadhama  and  the  Raja  asked — ‘What 
is  the  lighv.  that  flows  forth  from  the  midst’  ?  and  Seshnag  answered — 
‘  This  is  Tejom&ya  Mahkdeva8  tell  it  not  to  any  one  ;  from  this 
light  sprang  forth  Vishnu,  Brahma,  and  Siva  when  the  universe 

•  Bali  was  the  aon  of  Virochann ,  aon  of  the  great  Daltya  Prahlada.  He  conquered 
Indra  anil  the  other  goda  and  was,  in  turn,  vanquished  by  Viahnn  In  his  Vina  ana  or 
dwarf  incarnation  and  aent  aa  ruler  to  Pitilt :  see  page  *  Now  called 

Brahma  kanthi,  a  small  cave  branching  out  from  the  great  cave.  *  Tho 

cow  belonging  to  Vaaiahtha  which  yields  all  dcaiiea,  here  represented  by  a  rock 
■omewhat  In  the  form  of  a  cow  from  which  water  trickles  on  to  the  top  of  the  Lings. 
*  The  aacriflcial  thread.  *  The  'terrible  goddess’  aa  Siva  is  called  Ug* 

rasa,  the  terrible  lord.  Kndra  or  Siva  was  born  half  male  t»..d  half  iemale.but 
separating  himself  into  two  parts  by  order  of  Brahma,  each  sex  became  multi¬ 
plied  and  of  two  classes  dark  or  fierce  and  light  or  agreeable  Hence  the  eleven 
Bodraa  and  their  wives  Ugraretaa,  Bhava,  Kala  are  *n  -ng  dark  forma  of 
the  male  and  Durga,  Kill,  Bhavani,  Chandi,  Mahiratr  I'yratkra.  amongst  the 
fierce  forma  of  the  female.  Similarly  Siva,  Manu.  Mahat  are  the  agreeable 
forma  of  th®  male  apd  Lakahmi,  Gaorl-  Ume  the  mild  forma  of  the  fem-’- 
* 1  Whom  form  ia  light.’ 
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was  created,  and  from  this  light  the  whole  world  is  enlightened. 
Look  in  the  midst  of  it  and  you  will  see  a  form  which  is  Vishnu  the 
creator  of  the  universe.  He  who  understands  the  Vedanta  and  the 
Shkstras  calls  this  light  Brahma.  Not  even  the  gods  can  oome  before 
this  light :  worship  it.  From  this  cave  goes  the  road  to  KedAra.’ 
Then  they  went  to  KedAra  and  worshipped  the  Siva-ling  and  drank 
at  the  spring  of  Udaka,1  and  they  went  to  MahA-p&ntha*  and -thence 
returned  to  Patkla-bhubaneswara.  Then  the  Baja  said  in  his  own 
mind — ‘  Am  i  mad  or  am  I  dreaming  j  what  is  this  PatAla  that  I 
am  seeing  ?’ 

Then  Beshn&g  said  to  the  Raja — ‘  Take  thon  a  thousand  loads  of 
jewels  borne  for  thee  by  RAkshasas,  and  this  horse,  the  speed  of 
which  is  that  of  the  wind  and  go  to  thy  own  home  ;  but  tell  of 
PAtAla  to  no  one,  and  you  and  your  family  shall  flourish.  There 
shall  hereafter  be  a  Brahman  called  Batk&la  who  shall  tell  of  this 
cave  to  mankind,  then  they  shall  know  of  it.*  Then  the  Baja  mount¬ 
ing  on  the  horse  came  forth  with  the  RAIuhaaoi  carrying  the  jewels 
and  thanked  SeshnAg ;  then  he  went  to  the  mount  of  DArti  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarju  he  found  his  army  who  were  searching  for 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Ayodhya  and  stored  up  the  jewels  in  his 
treasury  and  dismissed  the  BAkshasas  who  had  carried  them. 
Then  the  Baja  called  hit  Bani  and  his  sons  and  told  them  all  that 
he  had  seen  and  divided  the  jewels  among  them.  While  he  was 
telling  of  the  wonders  of  Patala  the  messenger  of  MahAdeva  oame 
and  seizing  the  king  carried  him  off  to  the  dwelling  of  Siva.  He 
who  shall  hear  this  history  of  Raja  Ritupama  and  this  mdkdtmat/d 
of  Patala-bhubaneswara  all  his  Bins  shall  be  forgiven  and  he  shall 
enter  into  the  paradise  of  MahAdeva. 


XXDA&A-KH1NDA- 


Thk  Ked&ra-khanda  section  of  the  Skanda  Purina  oocura  in  Um 
same  form  as  the  M&nasa-khanda  and  opens 
with  the  usual  philosophical  inquiries  as  to  the 


Kedin-khaada. 


origin  of  things  of  whioh  the  following  may  be  taken  aa  a  specimen : 

«  Thi,  ia  related  by  tho  Suta  Sanaka  and  other  riahie.  First  the  BiaM  Ae> 
nafca  aaked  44  What  ia  Brahma  he  ia  without  the  three  qualiciea,'  i.  wither 


i  Now  called  Udak  Naull.  1  The  peak  above  Keddr. 

4  without  the  three  yusa  or  qualities,’  au  attribute  of  the  Sopnai 
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mttwm'  or  raja i*  or  iamat :*  he  le  taiga*  and  j*4n*  end  anaad* :  hu  bee  neither 
pame,  nor  class,  nor  senses,  how  then  shell  he  be  discovered  or  understood  ?  sod 
bow  (rom  this  Brahms  without  qualities  did  the  world  proceed  ?"  The  Slits 
answered  end  ssld  : — “  Vralahtha  Muni,7"  the  son  of  Brahms,  told  this  to  his  wife 
A nmdhstl :  she  asked, "  You  know  all  things,  the  unlveree  proceeded  from  Brahma, 
how  shall  he  be  discovered  ?  and  in  the  Kill  Yug  when  men  cease  to  perform  duo 
worship  and  believe  not,  how  shall  they  obtain  release,  and  how  was  the  world 
created,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  the  four  classes,  and  how  many  are  the  maawun- 
iarat*  and  Y->gns  t  Vasishths  answered  and  said  :  "  This  question  was  asked  by 
Pinrati  from  Mah&deo,  and  he  answered  thus  :  “  He  is  without  form  or  senses  or 
colour,  nor  does  lie  perform  anjt  work  ;  he  is  not  created  nor  does  he  resemble  any 
erected  thing  ;  he  is  joy  ;  he  '.a  without  master;  he  is  the  soul  of  the  universe-,  he 
Is  without  colour,  neither  white  nor  black  nor  red  nor  yellow,  nor  of  all  colonis 
mixed  together  ;  he  lias  neither  body  uoi  form,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  on  erao 
in  which  he  ia  not.  He  neither  performs  any  acta  nor  docs  tie  sleep,  nor  has  he  any 
acnacv  What  the  Supremo  Spirit  really  is,  neither  Brahma  nor  the  goda  can  telL 
He  Is  without  qualities  :  without  beginning,  middle  or  end  ;  without  visible  form 
or  any  form,  separata  from  all  things,  yet  pervading  ail  things.  The  followers  of 
the  Sknkhys  call  him  parutha,  the  Ve.iantista  call  him  gy<in,  the  Dwaitabadi  of  tiro 
HybyAeall  him  jiva  and  brahma.  The  followers  of  the  Miinsnsa  coll  him  Karma, 
whilst  those  who  hold  with  Patanja'i  address  him  as  takesvara  *  The  Saivas  say 
he  is  one  with  Sira,  the  VaUhnsvas  that  he  is  Vislinn,  the  Ganras  that  he  is  the, 
■un,  and  tho  Siktas  that  he  is  the  Sahti.  I  Mahidco  alone  know  something  of  him 
but  not  oil ;  he  ia  without  the  qualities  of  atability,  activity,  or  stagnancy ;  he  has 
neither  beginning  nor  middle  nor  end  ;  he  is  not  perceptible  by  the  senses  ;  be  ia 
without  bodily  form,  yet  everything  in  the  universe  bears  hia  form  .  he  had  no  begin* 
ning ;  he  is  above  and  beyond  all  things.  The  followers  of  the  Sar.Vhya  call  hie 
jmratha  ;  the  Adwaitabadis  say  of  him  that  he  cannot  be  seen  with  *'  ■ yet  he 

pervades  all  space  -,  he  ia  all-powerful  and  everything  is  and  has  its  being  in  him 
The  followers  of  the  Ny4ya  say  that  he  is  jiva  and  brahma,  matter  and  spirit. 
Those  who  adopt  the  Mimapaa  system  declare  he  is  karma  or  works,  whilst  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Yoga  Shkstras19  d< clare  he  is  abstracted  meditation.  The  Saivas  say 
he  is  Siva-,  the  Vaishnavas  that  he  is  Vishnu;  the  Sauras  that  he  is  Surya:  the 
Gkneshas  that  he  is  Gauesha,  aud  the  Saktas  that  beta  Sakti.  The  Supreme 
Spirit,  O  Parvati,  whence  this  universe  arose  was  water,  the  depth,  length  and 
breadth  of  which  no  one.  can  tell;  in  which  arc  millions  of  Brahmsudsa11  and 
Brahmas1'4  of  various  forms.  In  every  Brabmanda  arc  the  three  goda,  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva  and  Indra  and  the  other  gods  and  each  has  its  separate  aes*  and 
livers  and  mountains.  He  ia  eternal,  his  face  is  turned  to  every  aide  and  in  these 
Bimlunandos  there  is  atill  the  all-pervading  spirit.  This  water  of  the  Supreme 

1  Goodness, knowledge,  quietude.  1  Activny,  passion.  •Dark¬ 
ness,  stagnancy.  4  lie  who  is  truth.  ‘Ur  Gysn  he  who  knows. 

•  Joy.  7  Urjaor  *  energy’  is  the  usual  name  of  the  wife  of  this  Manosaputra 

or  mind-born  ange.  *  Periods  of  a  Manu,  each  of  which  comprises  seventy- 

one  Yu  gag  or  ages  and  la  ruledovcr  by  its  own  Manu  and  sages.  Six  maamanUirag 
have  passed  and  «e  arc  now  in  (lie  seventh  under  Vaivaawata  Manu.  Seven  more 
have  to  conic  before  the  day  of  Brahma  is  completed  see  further  Wileon’a 
works,  VI.,  4  V  •Deference  is  here  mode  to  '.hfc  schools  of  philosophy. 

••Followed  by  Pafnnjali  11  The  mundane  eggs,  the  embryos  of  worlds. 

**  The  active  principle  of  creation. 
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Spirit  which  li  ouUido  the  mundane  egg  once  onme  Into  the  world  end  this  le 

Gance" 

Pirvati  than  aaka  Sira  to  tell  her  bow  thle  came  to  pern  and  how  the  «gg  wee 
formed.  MahAdeo  anewered  and  aald :  “  Lliten,  O  ■  la  lighter  of  Hlrafchal,  to  I  he 
history  of  Vlahau.  Pint  there  wea  only  water  in  the  an  Irene,  In  which  Coated 
Viabna  on  a  bed  borne  on  the  serpent  Seahnig.  This  was  when  the  former  world 
had  ended  and  Vlahnn  determined  that  e  new  world  should  be  created.  At  the 

thought,  there  sprang  from  his  navel  a  lotos  end  in  the 

Croatian. 

lotas  wss  born  the  foar-faoed  Brahma.1  Then  Vlahnn 
•aid,  ‘Create  the  world.'  When  Brahma  heard  the  words,  he  listened  and  saw 
Vishnu  and  said :  “  Thou  art  tho  chief  of  the  goda ;  thou  art  unaitrcted  by  May 
thing ;  thou  art  without  form  riaibie  or  inrisible ;  thou  hast  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  Sira  and  the  other  gods  cannot  tell  who  tbou  art,  much  less  can  I 
do  |y  adore  thee.  I  am  a  child  and  without  knowledge,  and  my  mind  Is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  Ignorance,  how  then  can  I  fitly  glorify  thee?  Where  are  thy 
Ktnifa  and  thy  feet  and  thy  limbs,  wh'-re  art  thou  thyself  ?  This  mach  only  can  I 
perceive  that  lhnu  art  this  ocean  with  the  waters  of  which  thoo  cherished  ell 
things  animate  and  Inanimate.  Every  created  thing  depends  upon  thee ;  thou  art 
the  light  of  tho  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  through  which  darkness  is  driven 
away  from  the  world.  Thou  art  wind  and  the  breath  of  life  and  ether  above  the 
world ;  thou  art  time  and  its  divuions  and  the  aenaes  and  mind.  The  body*  is 
the  chariot,  the  soul1  1*  tho  master  within  and  the  mind4  ie  the  charioteer ;  the 
bodily  faculties  are  the-  horsea  and  the  senses  are  veins.  Ttte  charioteer  must  be 
vigilant  or  the  chariot  will  be  upset.  Thou  art  perfect,  pare  and  unchangeable. 
Until  thou  hadat  formed  the  thought  of  oreation,  until  then  tbou  wert  the  Supren.. 
spirit,  neither  creator  nor  created  :  When  thon  hadat  performed  this  wish  then 
thoo  beoomest  creator  and  created."  I  am  powerless,  how  shall  I  create  the 
world?;  Vielinu  anewered  and  said  “Brahma  became  the  creator  (yrajipati)  of 
the  universe.  I  giro  to  thee  all  knowledge  ;  create  tho  universe  and  live  until  crea¬ 
tion  lias  perished.  I  am  pleased  with  thy  adoration  of  me,  so  ask  of  me  whatever 
boon  thou  deeireet."  Brahma  answered  end  said :  “  Thou  hast  created  me ;  I  will 
create  all  things;  I  have  received  from  thee  all  knowledge,  what  more  can  I  ask 
formyself  ?  bnt  I  will  ask  one  thing  and  that  ia  that  thon  wilt  be  pleaaed  to  remain 
in  this  World  which  1  shall  create."  A  great  part  of  the  above  description  has 
been  borrowed  more  or  leas  closely  from  the  older  Paurinlk  writings,  and  is  followed 
by  the  usual  description  of  terms  of  time,  the  origin  of  the  gods,  demons,  Dinavm, 
Daityas,  R&kahasas  and  T&kshss.  Then  comes  tho  story  of  the  heroes  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  races,  and  tho  exaltation  of  the  BhAglrathi  as  the  principal  source 
of  the  Ganges  with  some  account  of  the  various  places  of  pilgrimage  along  its 
banks.4 

1  Chalurmuk/ia.  *  Vigraha.  *  Aim  a.  4  Manat.  *  I 

have  had  two  manuscripts  of  the  Kedara-khamla,  one  lent  me  by  Ganga  Datta  Up- 
rethl  of  Srinagar,  and  the  other  by  DharmaD&nd  Joshi  of  Almora.  The  latter 
which  was  copied  in  18i«  A  D.  hoa  been  followed  throughout.  The  topographical 
account  of  British  Garhwul  commences  at  the  41st  chapter  and  40th  page.  The 
entire  account  is  filled  with  stories  illustrating  the  holiness  of  particular  places 
like  that  of  Pitilu  in  the  Manasa-khandu.  1  have  omitted  nearly  all  these  stories, 
so  that  this  account  is  little  more  than  an  index  to  s  portion  of  the  Kedata- 
xhanda. 
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Keddr. 

The  mdhdimya  of  Ked6r  follows  the  description  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bhagirmthi.  Pkrvati  asks  what  is  Kedkr  and  what  are  the 
fruits  of  visiting  its  sacred  places  and  bathing  in  its  holy  waters. 
Mahkdeo  an"*  -rod  and  said  :  ‘  The  place  that  you  nave  spoken  of 
O  goddess,  is  so  peculiarly  dear  to  me  that  I  shall  never  leave  it 
nor  forsake  it.  When  I  or  Brahma  created  the  universe,  Kedar  so 
pleased  me  that  it  shall  ever  remain  sacred  to  me.  Brahma  and  the 
other  gods  are  there,  whoever  dies  there  becomes  one  with  Siva 
Such  as  thou,  V aishnavi,  art  amongst  Satis,  Hari  amongst  the  gods, 
the  ocean  amongst  lakes  ;  the  Jahnavi  amongst  riverB,  this  peak 
amongst  mountains,  Y&jnavalkya  amongst  Jogis,  Narada  amongst 
Bhaktas,  the  S&lagram  amongst  stones,  the  groves  of  Badari 
amongst  forests,  Kamadhenu  amongst  kine,  a  Brahman  amongst 
men,  the  Brahman  who  can  impart  wisdom  amongBt  other  Brah¬ 
mans,  the  wife  who  honours  her  husband  amongst  women,  the  son 
amongst  children,  gold  amongst  metals,  Shuka  amongst  saints, 
Vyksa  amongst  sages,  this  country  amongst  other  countries,  a  prinoe 
amongst  men  Bksab  (Vasudeva)  amongst  the  gods,  the  giver  of 
good  fortune  amongst  mortals,  my  city  amongst  villages,  the  Ap- 
saras  of  heaven  amongst  dancers,  Tunvara  amongst  Gandharvas, 
so  is  Kedir-kshetra  when  compared  with  any*  other  sacred  place. 
Mah&deva  then  relates  the  old  story  ;  how  once  upon  a  time  a  hun¬ 
ter  came  here  to  this  part  of  the  Himalaya  and  after  killing  a  large 
number  of  deer  wandered  northwards  to  Kedar  where  he  found  a 
number  of  holy  men  assembled  and  engaged  in  devotions.  The 
hunter  sat  down  at  a  respectful  distance  to  watch  their  proceedings 
when  suddenly  a  deer  of  a  beautiful  golden  hue  sprang  up  near 
him  and  walked  gently  by.  The  hunter  prepared  hiB  bow  to  shoot 
the  deer  but  before  he  could  draw  the  string,  the  deer  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Disturbed  at  this  he  walked  onwards  and  met  Siva  armed 
with  a  trident,  with  matted  hair,  wearing  a  garland  of  serpents  and 
accompanied  by  his  train.  Frightened  at  the  sight,  the  hunter  con¬ 
cealed  himself  and  the  procession  passed  on.  The  hunter  next  met 
the  sage  Narada  from  whom  he  learned  that  Ked&r  was  a  place  of 
such  sanctity  that  strange  occurrences  continually  took  place  and 
portents  and  omens  appeared,  and  that  if  any  one  desired  salvation, 
he  should  find  it  there,  though  his  sins  were  as  great  as  can  be 
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imagined  the  virtue  that  aocroed  from  a  visit  to  KedAr  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cleanse  them. 

Manddkini  valley. 

MahAdeva  then  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  places  of  pilgri¬ 
mage  aroand  KedAr.  On  the  lower  course  of  the  MandAkini1  is  the 
holy  Siva-kund*  where  is  the  KApila  Siva-Iing,  and  above  this  is 
Bhrign-tunga,  king  of  rocks.  Still  higher  np  at  a  distance  of  two 
yojanas  is  the  babbling  fountain  of  Hiranyagarbha,*  and  to  the  Worth 
of  this  the  great  BphAtik-ling.  A  few  paces  to  the  east  is  the  Bahni- 
tirtha*  near  which  is  a  well  where  Bbim  Sen5  worshipped  me,  Ma- 
hAdeva.  Abov**  this  is  MahApanth®  four  hot  in  circuit  abounding 
with  milk  and  ghi,  where  the  gods  dwell,  full  of  gold  and  jewels 
and  birds  with  shining  wings.  Above  MahApanth  is  the  Swarga- 
rohini  pahAr.7  At  the  junction  of  the  MAdhvi8  with  the  MandAkini 
is  the  Shiuprad-tirtha  and  where  the  Eshirganga*  joins  the  same 
river  is  the  BrAhmya-tirtha.  To  the  south  of  this  is  the  fountain 
known  as  Samudr-jal,  which  is  of  such  purity  that  whoever  even 
touches  its  water  receives  some  benefit  To  the  left  is  the  Puran- 
dar  peak,  where  Indra  worshipped  Siva  and  where  is  the  MadhAlaya- 
ling.  About  forty  cubits  thence  is  the  Hans-kund  where  Brahma 
appeared  as  a  hanta,  and  near  it  is  the  Bhim  Sen  tila  where  is  the 
bed  of  Siva.  About  six  hot  thence  to  the  sonth  is  the  Cauri- 
tirtha  where  the  water  is  warm  and  the  earth  of  a  yellowish-red 
colour.  Here  Ganri  bathed  whilst  her  courses  were  on  her  and 
here  is  the  Gaureswar-ling.  Whoever  smears  the  mud  of  this  pool 
on  his  body,  bathes  in  its  water  and  makes  an  offering  however 
small  shall  receive  an  eternal  reward.  To  the  south  is  Goraksh- 
Ashrama10  where  also  there  are  hot  springs  and  a  ling ,  and  if  any  one 
remains  there  for  seven  days,  his  sins  are  all  forgiven.  On  the 
same  hill  are  four  pools  called  Devika,  Bhadrada,  Shubhra,  and 
MAtangi,  bathing  in  which  ensures  particular  benefits.  On  the  hill 

1  This  river  flows  through  Patti  Maikhanda  from  the  glacier  above  the  Kedir 
temple.  *  There  are  several  pool*  of  thia  name,  bat  thla  Is  perhaps  the  one 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Madh  and  MandAkini  streams.  *  Gauri-kund. 

4  Same  aa  the  Agni-tirtha  near  Gauri-kund.  *  Now  known  aa  Bhim  UdiyAr, 

there  are  a  number  of  cavoa  here.  *  The  mountain  and  glacier  aborc  the 

temple.  7  The  group  of  peak*  above  MahApanth.  4  To  the  eaat  of 

Nalapatan.  *  Apparently  one  of  the  atreama  which  form  the  head- waters  of 

the  MandAkini  for  hence  we  desomd  the  vailey  again  to  Gauri-kund.  Hera 

la  the  Shoabeswar-liug  and  in  the  pool  near  it  are  numeroos  snakes  who  do  no 
harm  to  thoae  who  bathe  in  it"  Them  anakes  eouur  in  the  pools  at  Triyugi  and 
Gauri-kund. 
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above  Gauri-tirtha  is  the  Chirbasa  Bhairnb  who  acta  as  watchman 
to  MahAdeva,  and  who  must  have  offerings  of  strips  of  cloth  when 
his  lord  is  worshipped.  K&li  also  resides  here  and  aboat  a  kos  off 
is  BinAyak-dwAra1  sacred  to  Ganesha.  Within  the  KedAra-mandal 
and  tu  the  west  of  the  Tribikram  Nadi1  is  the  NArAyan-tirtha. 
A  boot  a  hot  and  a  half  above  is  the  NarAyan-kshetra  where  fire 
always  burns.  This  is  the  place  where  the  wedding  of  Ganri  San¬ 
kara  and  the  daughter  of  HimAchal  took  place.  Here  is  the  Baras- 
vati-kund  and  the  Brahma-kund,  the  water  of  which  is  of  a  yellow 
colour  and  harbours  snakes.  To  the  south  is  the  Bishnu-tlrtha  and 
tile  Jales war-ling  and  the  holy  Harida  stream.1 

Bhillang  valley 

MahAdeo  then  praises  Bhilla-kshetra4  saying  :  ‘  Here  I  played 
with  thee,  0  goddess,  disguised  as  a  Bhil.  The  hill  is  lovely  and 
well  wooded  and  watered,  and  from  it  you  can  see  Ganga,  and  here 
is  the  Bhilleswar-ling.  Here  I  still  engage  in  sport  with  the  Bhils, 
clad  in  a  dark-coloured  blanket,  I  wander  about  the  hills  at  mid¬ 
night’.  Close  by  is  the  temple  of  KAmeswari  Devi  and  less  than  a 
leot  above  it,  the  Surasuta  stream  where  Siva  smeared  his  body  with 
ashes.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  is  the  Matalika-sila. 
The  extent  of  the  Bhill&ngan-kshetra  is  five  yojanat  long  by  four 
yojanat  broad,  and  it  contains  some  sixty  streams.  To  the  south  of 
Bhill&ngan-kshetra  is  Bagala-kshetra6  which  extends  two  yojanat  in 
breadth  and  four  yojanas  in  length.  It  contains  numerous  places 
of  pilgrimage  and  temples  and  that  sacred  to  Bagala  Devi  is  well- 
known.  To  the  south  of  this  temple  is  the  Punya-pramodini  stream 
and  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  a  figure  of  the  four-armed 
Vishnu  and,  about  two  kos  to  the  south,  the  temple  of  Trishirkha 
Devi.  Next  comes  ShAkambhari-ksbetra6  sacred  to  Sh&kambhari 
Devi  where  her  temple  exists.  She  protects  the  sages  in  their 
devotions  and  here  is  a  grove  of  Shdko  trees  and  :he  tigers  of 
the  forest  and  the  snake  with  the  jewelled  head  pays  her  worship. 
Near  it  is  the  Sankara  peak  where  the  feast  of  lamps  takes 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Karttik.  To  the  south 

1  The  confluence  of  the  rirei  from  Triyugi  with  the  Mand&kini.  1  ®  2 

stream  which  flown  by  Triyugi-Nirayan ;  the  Sini  of  the  maps.  The  Are  ha* 
1  anted  here  for  three  ages,  heoce  the  name  Triyugi.  8  The  Sinigadh  of  the 

maps  and  Jalmat  of  some  travellers.  4  The  valley  of  the  Bhillang  river  in 

Tihri  to  the  west  of  Triyugi.  9  In  Tihri.  9  la  Tihri. 
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of  the  peak  is  the  MArakata-ling  surrounded  by  a  hooded  naka^ 
and  to  the  left  of  this  is  the^Nandini  river  and  the  temple  of  Bora 
Bhairab  adorned  with  numerous  bells,  the  hermitage  of  Shokra  and 
mines  of  copper. 

Madh  and  Tung. 

MahAdeva  then  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  five  lcthetrat  which 
every  one  should  visit,  KedAr,  Madh,  Tnng,  RudrAlaya,  and  Kalp, 
all  of  which  are  within  the  Kedar-mandaL  A  Gaur  Brahman  is 
next  introduced  to  tell  a  story  in  praiBe  of  Madhmaheswar.  Here 
is  the  sacred  Sarasvati-t&rtha  regarding  which  the  story  of  the  hun¬ 
ter  Shambuka  is  told  to  show  its  surpassing  sanctity.  The  hunter 
and  his  dog  followed  the  chase  until  they  came  near  Madh  where 
they  met  a  joyous  band  of  pilgrims  singing  the  praises  of  the  Saras- 
vati.  The  hunter  cared  naught  for  this  and  threw  his  dog  into  the 
pond  and  the  dog  on  coming  out  shook  off  some  of  the  water  on  to 
Shambnka,  bat  such  was  the  virtue  of  even  this  partial  ablution  in 
the  sacred  stream  that  on  their  death  both  hunter  and  dog  were 
summoned  to  Siva’s  heaven.  The  Tungeswar-kshetra  is  neat  men¬ 
tioned  and  is  said  to  be  two  yojanas  square,  and  its  praise  is  song 
in  the  story  of  Dharmdatta  and  his  son  Karmsharm.  Dharra- 
datta  was  a  good  and  pions  man,  bat  his  son  Karmsharm  was  a 
gambler  and  bad  character  and  even  induced  his  own  sister  to  be¬ 
come  as  bad  as  himself.  Dharmdatta  died  of  a  broken  heart  and 
his  son  seized  the  property  and  sold  it,  and  squandering  the  proceeds 
took  to  highway-robbery  as  a  profession.  Meanwhile  his  sister 
turned  courtesan  and  in  her  travels  fell  in  with  her  brother  and  be¬ 
came  his  mistress.  The  brother  was  in  the  end  killed  in  a  forest  by 
a  tiger,  bnt  a  crow  took  merely  one  of  his  bones  and  carried  it  to 
Tung-kshetra  where  it  fell  within  the  sacred  tract,  and  such  is  the 
power  inherent  in  the  soil  of  these  holy  places  that  Karmsharm 
after  some  time  spent  with  the  Bishis  was  transported  to  the  heaven 
of  Siva. 

This  briLgs  us  to  the  Akashganga1  which  finds  its  source  in 
three  springs  on  the  summit  of  TungnAth.  To  the  west,  of  Tung- 
nAth  is  a  SphAtik-Iing®  and  to  the  south  of  tins  tb  G^rur-thfba 

v  Argiak&mni  and  Agaakamnee  of  the  inapt  which  tak'-s  It*  rite  below  the 
temple  to  Sira  aa  Tungntth  on  the  Chandrasila  peak.  *A  white  tap* 

Shaped  boulder  sacred  to  Siva. 
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and  about  half  a  mile  thence  the  M&n-earovara  in  which  the  Iotu» 
grows.  To  the  north  of  the  Man  pond  is  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Siva  as  Markateswar,1  and  to  the  south  of  this  near  the  hermitage  of 
Mrikanda,  the  temple  of  Mabeswari  Devi.  Tli*  ionrccs  of  the 
Ak&shganga  is  the  best  of  all  places  for  performing  the  funeral  rites 
of  ancestors. 

RudrandtA. 

The  Rudr61aya  or  the  ‘  abode  of  Pudrfi’  is  also  called  the  Mahfi- 
laya  or  ‘  great  abode/  and  is  introduced  by  Mahkdeo  with  a  long 
account  of  his  own  power  auJ  greatness  which  we  omit.  Here  is 
the  Baitarani  stream2  sacred  to  the  ancestors  where  one  pind  equals 
a  kror  offered  at  Gya.  Here  is  Shiumukh,  the  head  of  Siva,  and 
the  place  where  the  P&ndavas  came  to  remove  the  sin  of  killing 
their  brethren,  but  Mahfideo  showed  them  not  bis  face,  and  going  to 
Ked&r  they  obtained  a  sight  of  bis  binder  parts  and  so  obtained 
salvation.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  kos  is  the  MAna  pool,  the  waters 
of  which  are  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  the 
Sarasvata  pond  in  which  lives  the  fish  called  Mrikanda  and  to  the 
east  of  the  pond  a  great  ling  in  colour  and  form  like  a  coral  bead. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month,  the  fish  in  the 
pond  are  fed  and  oblations  are  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  manes 
of  ancestors.  To  the  north-east  is  the  pool  with  yellow  waters 
where  Mani  Bhadra  worshipped  Siva.  KalpethaP  is  the  place 
where  DurvAsa  Rishi  performed  austerities  beneath  a  kalpa  tree 
and  thus  obtained  salvation.  To  the  south  of  the  Kalpeswar-ling* 
is  KApila  ling  and  below  it  flows  the  Hairanvati  stream,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  Bhringeswar  about  two  kos  from  Kalpeswar.  Here 
there  are  also  hot  springs  and  some  distance  near  them  to  the  west 
is  Gosthal-kshetra,5  when  Mahadeva  is  worshipped  as  Parmeshwar 
(Pasupati)  and  an  iron  trisul  or  trident  stands  near  his  temple  and 
an  ever-flowering  tree  of  great  beauty.  To  the  east  MabAdeva  re¬ 
sides  as  Jhasha-ketana-ha  (or  destroyer  of  Kandarpa,  the  god  of 
love),  after  which  his  wrath  being  appeased  by  Rati,  he  became 
known  as  Rateswar  and  a  pond  near  his  temple6  is  dedicated  to 
Rati. 

*  In  Mako  Tillage  where  the  priests  of  Tangnath  reside  during  the  winter. 
*  The  Kudrigadh  of  the  maps  which  flows  through  the  valley  in  which  is  the  ltud- 
ranalh  temple.  *  Patti  Urgarn.  4  In  Urgam  village.  0  Go- 

thalu  in  Mai  la  NAgpur  where  is  the  G  opes  war  temple  and  t£e  lion  trident. 
6  In  the  valley  below  Gopeswar. 
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BadarimUk. 

The  aooount  of  Badari  is  given  in  a  conversation  between  Vasish- 
tha  and  his  wife  Arundhatl.  The  holy  circle  of  Badari  includes 
the  entire  tract  ( kthetra )  between  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa  and  the 
peak  of  Nanda.  Such  is  the  efficacy  of  austerities  performed  there 
that  oblations  offered  at  Kanwa’s  shrine  frees  even  thieves  and  the 
slayers  of  kine  and  Brahmans  from  the  just  punishment  due  to  their 
sins.  To  him  who  bathes  at  Nandpray&g  and  worships  Ramapati 
there,  further  benefits  are  promised.  The  circle  of  Badari  is  three 
yvjanat  broad  by  twelve  yojanat  long,  and  contains  the  Gandhamk- 
dana,  Badari,  Nar-NkrAyuna  and  Kuvera  peaks  besides  numerous 
streams  and  warm  springs. 

Patti  DaselL 

NandprayAg*  is  so  named  after  thi  virtuous  Baja  Nanda  who 
here  made  a  great  sacrifice  which  was  attended  by  the  gods  and 
many  Brahmans.  Here  is  the  Vasishthes war-ling  and  to  the  north 
of  it  the  sin-cleansing  Brihika  and  Birahwati.*  The  latter  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  KalyAni  and  received  its  present  name  from  the 
austerities  performed  there  by  Siva  himself.  Here  is  a  temple  to 
Siva  as  Bisheswar,  and  to  the  east  thereof  the  sacred  pool  of  Mani- 
bhadra,*  and  to  the  south  of  this  the  Mahkbhadra4  stream,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  fig-tree  on  its  bank  and  the  Sdrya-tfrtha.  Two 
ios  to  the  east  is  the  temple  of  Gopeswari  Devi  where  Raja  Danda 
of  the  solar  race  performed  austerities,  hence  the  synonym  Dand- 
kAranya. 

The  valley  of  the  Alaknaruta. 

On  the  north  bank6  of  the  Alaknanda  is  the  Bilvesvar  temple 
surrounded  with  bel  (JEgle  Marmelos )  trees  with  fruit  as  large  as 
cocoanuts  and  smooth  as  jujubes.  To  the  south  of  the  river  is  the 
Garur-ganga,  the  stones  of  which  have  the  power  of  removing  the 
poison  from  snake-bites,  and  its  yellow  mud  when  smeared  ou  tlio 
body  imparts  wisdom  like  Ganesh.  To  the  north  of  the  Alaknanda 
is  the  Charmanwati*  stream  where  is  the  hermitage  of  Raja  Anant 
Sri  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Chaudi  Devi  and  on  the  M  'cha  peak 

1  At  the  confluence  of  the  Nandskini  and  Alaknanda.  *  ^ t*4'  Hiroli 

Ganga.  'The  Mahadeo  lake  in  patti  M.  Dftioli.  4  In  Malli  iiasoli 

flowing  from  the  Bhadrapeak.  '  The  description  now  follow*  the  Alaknanda 

up  to  BadrinSth.  'Now  the  dena  stream  in  Urgarn. 
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a  ling.  To  the  north-east  is  the  Gaurya  hermitage  where  Deri 
subsisted  on  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  for  a  thousand  years  and 
gave  the  tract  its  present  name  P&rankhanda.  On  the  0f 

the  Alaknanda  near  the  hermitage  are  a  ling  and  pool  known  as 
Biva-kund.  About  a  mile  beyond  is  the  pool  Bishnu-kund,  and  two 
koa  farther  is  JyotirdhAin1  in  which  is  the  temple  of  Narisingh  where 
Prahl4d  performed  austerities.  Here  are  also  the  pools  known  as 
Brahma,  Bishnn,  Siva,  Ganesh,  Bhringi,  Rishi,  Surya,  Durgu, 
Dhanada,  and  Prahl4d-kund,  Narada  worshipped  Vishnu  at  Bishnu- 
kund.  From  Jyotirdh&m  the  traveller  proceeds  to  Badari,  and  the 
Gandham&dana,  peak  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dhaula  and  the  Alak¬ 
nanda  (Ganga)  near  which  are  the  pools  already  mentioned.  The 
place  is  called  Bishnupray&g  and  above  it  is  the  site  of  the  hermit¬ 
age  of  Ghatotbhava  who  became  the  watchman  of  Vishnu.  Here 
there  are  hot-springs  and  the  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Muneswar 
and  one  to  Ghantakam.  There  are  numerous  hermitages  of  holy 
men  around  and  every  pool  forms  the  source  of  a  stream  and  every 
peak  the  home  of  a  god.  Above  Bishnupray&g  is  P4ndusth4nl 
where  the  F&ndavas  lived  for  a  time  engaged  in  devotion.  Here 
is  P&ndvesvar  Mah&deva.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
Nar  peak  with  its  thousand  lingo  and  plaoes  of  pilgrimage  and  the 
N&rayan-kund.  Next  comes  the  Bindumati  stream  and  two  koa  be¬ 
yond  is  Bhaikh&nas  where  the  saints  performed  the  horn  sacrifice. 
Above  this  on  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  the  Jageswar  Bhairab  and 
the  Kuvera  rock.  Then  cornea  the  Pravara  stream  and  the  temple 
of  Badari  where  is  the  Kiirm-dh&ra  and  the  five-rocks  {Panch-aila), 
viz.,  N&radiya-sila,  B4r4hi-sila,  Narasinhi-sila,  M&rkandeya-sila, 
and  G4ruri-sila,  with  their  respective  pools.  Within  the  circle  of 
these  rocks  is  the  throne  of  Vishnu.  Here  also  is  the  Bahni-tirtha 
and  the  rock  Brahm-kap&l  sacred  to  the  manea  of  ancestors.  Close 
to  Badrinkth  and  near  the  sources  of  the  stream  is  Nrisinh  in  the 
form  of  a  rock  and  the  N&r&yan-kund.  A  little  less  than  a  koa  to 
the  west  is  the  Urvasi-kund  where  dwelt  Pururuvas  and  Urvasi  and 
two  koa  off  is  the  Svarna-dhara,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the 
Shesh-tirtha.  To  the  left  of  Bad r in 4th  are  the  Indra-dh6ra,  Deo- 
dh4ra,  and  Basu-dh4ra  streams,  the  Dharm-sila  and  the  Som, 
Satyapadam,  Chakra,  Dw4daeaditya,  Saptarshi,  Rudr,  Brahma, 
1  Josliimath  1  FAodukcswax,  where  the  temple  still  exists. 
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Nar-N&riyan,  Byii,  Keshava-prayig,  and  Pindavi-lirtAaf,  the  pool 
of  Muohu-kunda  and  Manibhadra. 

Episode t. 

Borne  twenty  chapters1  devoted  to  storiea  in  praises  of  the 
various  tfrthai  now  follow  which  may  be  dismissed  after  a  very  brief 
notice.  Arundhati  asks  her  hnsband  to  tell  her  something  more 
about  the  great  places  of  pilgrimage  than  their  mere  names,  and  he 
goes  on  to  relate  to  her  what  he  professes  to  have  heard  from  N&rada 
regarding  them.  These  stories  show  that  whatever  may  be  a  man’s 
desire  he  will  obtain  it  by  worship  at  Badari,  and  whatever  may  bo 
his  sins  they  will  be  forgiven  if  he  supplicates  the  deity  through  the 
priests  of  Ked&r  and  Badari.  The  first  story  tells  how  “  Once 
upon  a  time  there  lived  a  very  learned  and  pious  Brahman  named 
Bishnumana  on  the  banks  of  the  Drishadwati.  Though  the  father 
was  learned  and  good,  the  son  Bishnarati  grew  up  so  ignorant  and 
debauched  that  Bishnumana  was  obliged  to  expel  the  boy  from 
his  house.  Bishnuvati  joined  a  band  of  wandering  musicians  and 
came  to  Badari  where  he  sang  the  great  song  in  honour  of  Vishnu, 
and  so  pleased  the  god  that  he  was  allowed  to  live  near  N&rada- 
kund,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  had  gone  through  in  his  travels 
were  held  sufficient  punishment  for  the  evils  that  he  had  wrought.” 
The  next  story  tells  how  Sankara  Vaisya,  a  resident  of  Pratisth&n- 
pura,*  longed  for  issue,  and  hearing  of  the  virtues  of  a  journey  to 
Badari  went  there  with  his  wife.  There  he  found  a  number  of 
Brahmans  engaged  in  devotion,  and  after  feeding  them  explained 
his  object,  and  in  return  received  from  them  a  charm  which  he  gave 
to  his  wife,  who  soon  became  pregnant,  and  in  due  time  brought 
forth  a  son  who  was  named  Dharmadatta.  When  Dharmadatta  grew 
to  man’s  estate,  and  proceeded  with  his  merchandise  into  strange 
lands,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  daughter  of  the  Mlechchhas,  who 
eventually  plundered  him  of  all  his  property.  Dharmadatta  returned 
to  his  father,  who  ordered  him  to  make  the  round  of  Ked&r  and 
Badari  in  order  to  cleanse  him  of  his  sin.  Next  we  have  Janame- 
jaya  slaying  eighteen  Brahmans  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  a 
beautiful  woman  that  he  met  out  hunting,  and  cleansed  of  his  sin 
by  a  visit  to  Badari  and  the  intercession  of  Vyasa. 

1  From  the  68th  to  the  78th  *  Pretiathin*  li  probably  Pei  then 

on  the  Godaveri. 
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Chandragupta  Vaisya,  a  resident  of  Avanti  (Djjain)  had  tan 
sons,  and  was  one  day  visited  by  a  Badarin&th  panda  by  name  Dhar¬ 
madatta,  who  was  asked  to  describe  all  the  wonders  of  Badari.  In 
reply  Dharmadatta  told  the  Yaisya  the  names  of  all  the  places  of 
pilgrimages,  and  the  advantages  to  be  had  from  visiting  them  ;  that 
he  should  take  all  his  property  and  go  to  Eed&r  and  Badari,  and 
give  it  to  the  Brahmans  there,  who  would  ensure  his  adm^sion  to 
paradise.  Accordingly  Chandragupta  with  his  wife  and  sons  sat 
off  on  a  pilgrimage  with  Dharmadatta,  and  afterwards  remained 
with  him  near  Badari.  Whilst  there  Chandragupta’s  wife  lost  a 
precious  ivory  ornament  one  day,  and  inquired  from  the  sages  who 
lived  near  what  was  to  be  done  to  recover  it.  They  answered  that 
she  and  her  family  should  go  the  round  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage 
again,  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  they  had  arrived 
a  second  time  at  Badarinath,  the  elephant  from  whose  task  the 
ornament  had  been  made  appeared,  and  with  the  whole  party  was 
at  once  conveyed  to  the  paradise  of  Vishnu.  Then  comes  a  story 
of  how  Nfirada  standing  on  one  foot  sang  the  praises  of  Mahadeo 
for  one  hundred  years  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mandakini  and  Alak- 
nanda,  now  known  as  Rudrpray&g,  and  how  he  was  visited  by  the 
great  god  himself  who  here  invented  the  musical  nodes  used  in  his 
worship.  Then  follows  a  long  explanation  of  the  various  rdys,  their 
use,  value,  authority,  accompaniments,  rules,  divisions,  &o.  In 
illustration  a  story  is  told  of  Dev&sraya  who  had  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  learned  and  pious  except  Gopalshanna,  who  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  was  denied  the  sacrificial  thread,  and  was  appointed 
as  cow-herd.  Gop41  when  he  became  of  age  reflected  on  his  condi¬ 
tion,  and  sought  for  those  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  for  this  purpose 
travelled  to  Kail&s,  and  visiting  the  various  holy  places  arrived 
hungry  and  tired  at  RudrprayAg.  Some  days  afterwards  whilst 
wandering  about  the  sacred  place  he  overheard  a  Brahman  per¬ 
forming  his  devotions  and  saying  “  Om  sivaya  namah ”  as  the 
great  compelling  invocation  to  the  deity.  GopAl  immediately  com¬ 
menced  repenting  this  simple  litany,  and  when  he  had  continued 
muttering  the  name  for  some  hundred-thousand  times,  Siva  took 
pity  on  him  and  revealed  to  him  his  origin  and  restored  bis  facul¬ 
ties.  Henoeforth  Gop&l  Siddh  became  known  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ked&r  as  the  favorite  of  Siva.  The  Brahmans  who  had 
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refuted  to  partake  of  the  featt  prepared  by  Parasur&ma  were  atill 
under  the  curte  pronouaoed  by  that  sage  and  were  known  at 
Brahmar&kshasas  until  restored  by  Gop&l. 

NUkartth  and  Pindar. 

Arnodhati  then  asks  whether  the  intercession  of  any  other  holy 
man  has  ever  resulted  in  the  release  of  such  numbers  as  were  saved 
through  Gop&l.  She  was  told  that  the  Nilkanth  mountain  lying 
between  the  peaks  known  as  Shumbha  and  Nisbumbha  was  the  site 
of  the  great  austerities  performed  by  Raja  Antideva,  by  virtue  of 
which  both  the  R&ja  and  some  thousands  of  ii&kshasas  were  received 
Into  the  heaven  of  Siva.  The  place  is  farther  marked  by  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  MahishAni  Devi.  An  account  is  next  given  of  the  Chakra- 
kshetra  which  lies  to  the  south  of  M&nasa  and  iB  known  by  the 
great  bel  tree  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  Bilweswar  and  Gines- 
wari  Devi,  the  Heramb-kund  and  Bainuwa-tirtha.  To  the  east  is  a 
temple  to  Chandi  Devi  and  east  of  this  a  pool  of  yellow  water  and 
above  it  is  Bikata-ksbdtra,  so  called  from  ihe  son  of  Jambha  Asnra. 
Jatnbba  had  two  sons,  Bikat  and  Tat ;  the  first  adored  Siva  and  the 
second  Vishnu,  and  here  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Bikates- 
war.  Here  is  the  Sailodak  spring,  the  waters  of  which  if  applied  to 
the  eyes  enable  one  to  see  where  treasure  is  concealed.  Here  also  is 
the  Nandeswar  temple.  Tat-kshetra1  lies  along  the  Pindar  and  is 
the  place  where  Tat  with  his  Daityas  performed  austerities,  aud 
above  the  site  of  his  hermitage,  in  a  forest  surrounded  by  bel  and 
other  trees,  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Bralimaputreswar.  A 
little  more  than  four  kot  to  the  north  of  the  BrabmaputrasthAn  ia 
the  Pushkara  peak  where  Pushkar  and  the  N&g&s  worshipped  Siva. 
Next  comes  the  Muni-siddhini-kshetra,  full  of  deer,  trees,  flowers, 
and  birds,  where  Pushkar-n&g  lives.  To  the  south-east  is  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Chandika  Devi  aud  the  T&reswar  ling.  To  the  south  of  this 
is  the  Kaveri  Btream,  where  is  the  Kavereswar  ling  and  further 
south  the  Nag-dhara  and  Nigamalaya  with  the  stream  P&ph&ra, 
where  Dwlpeswar,  ‘lord  of  the  Isles,’  died.  The  Jaleswar  ling  is 

1  The  Tat  kshc-tra  must  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  Plndarpir.  I  would 
place  the  Brahmaputra  athan  in  the  Win  valley  and  the  Puahkara  peak  might  be 
identified  with  one  of  the  apurs  of  Triaul.  There  ia  still  a  temple  to  Seagal -nig 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kailganga  and  Pindar  river*  at  Talor  and  one  to  Bhekul 
Nig  at  Ratgaon  and  to  Banpa-nig  at  Margaon  in  Paiakhanda.  We  next  have  the 
valley  of  the  Kailgauga,  and  then  that  of  the  Pindar,  after  which  the  tract  around 
Kam-prayag  called  Siva-kahctra  ia  reached. 
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within  this  tract  and  also  a  temple  to  Jaleswari  Devi  and  four 
koa  to  the  east  the  Benn-tirtha  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream.  To 
the  north-east  of  tins  stream  is  the  Dandeswar  and  Mah&ganapati 
temples  and  also  one  saored  to  Bhairab.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
Brahmapntrasth&n  is  the  Oobind-tirtha  at  the  source  of  the  Pindar 
river,  and  the  temple  dedicated  to  Birsh&ni  Devi.  To  the  north¬ 
east  of  this  temple  is  Binateswar,  and  further  south  is  the  Bishu- 
miti-kshetra  and  the  Bisheswar  temple  and  pool.  North  of  these  is 
Gana-kund,  the  Saomyeswar  temple,  Kambha-kund  and  Dashm&uli, 
where  R&van  repented  him  of  his  evil  deeds,  and  here  also  the  R&- 
vaneswar  ling  is  established.  Here  is  the  Saudimini  stream  and 
on  its  banks  the  Stiknmeswar  ling.  North  of  the  river  is  Kapila- 
tirtha,  Kapileswar,  Yogoswar,  Bkgeswar,  Brahmeswar,  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Ganesh.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Pindar  and  Alaknanda  is 
8iva-kshetra,  where  Kama  performed  ansterities.  Here  are  tem¬ 
ples  dedicated  to  Uraa  and  Umeswar,  the  Bin&yak-sila,  Suraj-kand, 
the  Dhadanjaya  N&g  temple  and  the  Ratna-prabha  ling  with  its 
golden  yoni.  Close  by  is  the  Menukeswar  temple,  the  Hivaui 
stream  and  Pulaheswar  ling ,  near  which  is  the  Brahma-sila  of  many 
colours.  Above  on. the  hill  is  the  Manibhadra-kshetra  and  Mani- 
wati  stream,  the  Ynksheswar  ling  and  sacred  pool,  Barnes  war,  the 
Dibeswar-kund  where  the  lotus  grows  and  the  Debeswar  ling.  To 
the  left  of  the  Dibeawar  ling  is  Svarn&karsth&n,  the  Svarneswar 
temple,  the  Indra-tirtha,  where  Bhairab  in  a  black  form  seised  and 
bound  Indrn,  the  Indreswan  and  KAleswar  temples  and  also  the 
rocks  known  as  Bhim-sila  and  Hanumat-sila.  The  last  mentioned 
is  of  a  white  colour  and  has  the  power  of  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.  Beyond  these  is  Bbim-kshetra,  in  which  is  the 
Bhimeswar  ling  and  temple. 

Kdli-kahetra. 

Two  yojanas  to  the  north  of  K&li-ksbetra*  we  arrive  at  the 
temple  of  Rdkeswari  Devi  which  marks  the  site  where  Shasha,  the 
moon,  was  freed  from  the  leprosy  caused  by  the  curse  of  Brihaspati. 
It  was  iu  the  Nandan  woods  that  the  moon  met  the  wife  of  Brihas¬ 
pati  and  debauched  her  and  was  cursed  by  the  sage  and  became  a 
leper.  The  moon  then  prayed  to  Siva  and  offered  oblations  here 

1  K&il-ksbetra  or  Kalikaethin,  also  known  as  Kalbangwdra,  is  tbe  tract  along 
the  Eili  near  its  confluence  with  the  MandAktni  below  Kalimath. 
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and  obtained  forgiveness.  Arnudhatl  then  asks  where  the  R6jas 
paid  their  devotions,  and  in  reply  was  told  that  tfiey  visited  the 
Ked&r-tlrthos  and  K&li-kshetra  on  the  banks  ef  the  BarasvatL 
Siva  is  worshipped  in  Knli-kshetra  as  K&leswar  and  there  is  a  great 
temple  to  K&li  herself  and  to  the  east  about  two  kos  is  the  temple 
of  Tarana  Mandana  Devi.1  To  the  north  of  the  temple  of  E41i  is 
the  temple  of  Kot-m&ye&wari  Devi.  To  the  north  of  the  river  at 
the  junction  of  the  Barana  and  Asi  streams  is  Saumya  Kkshi*  now 
conoealed  ( gupta )  and  only  five  hot  in  extent,  but  bereafte  *  to  be 
revealed  when  its  sacred  precincts  will  comprise  one  hundred  l hot. 

Jumna,  Tons,  and  Dehra  Dun. 

In  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges9  are  numerous  places 

„  of  pilgrimage,  the  Brahma-dh&ra  and  others. 

Jumna  and  Tons. 

The  Jumna  flows  through  the  north-western 
portion  of  this  tract  and  the  Hiranyabiku  joins  it  and  their  conflu¬ 
ence  is  holy.  Still  further  west  is  the  Tamasa,4  and  where  it  joins 
the  Jumna  is  the  Daksha-tirtha  and  north  of  it  the  Bishnu-tirtha.* 
From  the  hill  above  the  last-mentioned  place  of  pilgrimage  flows 
the  Bimuktida  stream,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Tons  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Siva  as  Jyoteswar.  To  the  north  is  the  Hem-sringa 
peak*  from  which  flows  the  Siddha  stream,  and  at  its  confluenoe 
with  the  Tons  is  the  Siva-ling  to  which  Brahma  paid  devotion. 
North-east  of  this  are  the  Hiranya-saikat^  and  Hemwati  streams, 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  stream  the  Kasy&pa-tirtha. 
Further  west  is  the  Brahmaputra  stream  and  on  its  banks  the  Brah- 
meswar-ling  and  the  temple  dedicated  to  Gineswari  Devi.  To  the 
north-west  is  the  Satadru7  river  and  on  its  banks  the  Panchnades- 
war-ling,  and  west  of  this  the  Jambhu-sail,  whence  the  Jamblm 
stream  takes  its  rise.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jambhn  is  a  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  Biskhara  Devi  and  beyond  it  the  Kamdh4ra  stroim,  an 
affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  at  tbeir  confluence  the  KimAkhy.a- 
t-irtha.  From  the  Saundaryy&k  peak  flows  the  Snndari  river  to  its 

1  One  with  Mahisha-mardini,  slayer  of  Mahish  Asura.  The  story  of  Raktarija 
is  toldht  some  length,  how,  accompanied  by  Shumbha  and  Nishuinbha,  he  ravaged 
the  country  of  Kali  an  l  how  she  slew  him  after  lie  had  conquered  Indraandthc 
go  Is.  Kotimaycswari  Devi  assisted  l  /  spreading  delusions  amongst  the  Dai tyas 
and  also  Rdkeswari  Devi,  whose  temple  is  about  two  miles  above  lvilikasjhau. 
*  Now  called  Gupt-Kiishi.  3Inclulcs  western  Tihri  and  Jauosir-Biwar. 

4  The  Tons  river.  Near  Kalsi  in  Jaunssr.  *  The  Nags  peak  of  the 

maps.  '  The  Satlaj. 
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confluence  with  the  Mokshawati  stream  called  Sundur-prnydg  where 
is  a  temple  to  Sundari  Dovi.  At  Bishou-prayitg  is  the  conflucnco 
of  the  Punyavati  with  the  Bishnu-dhdra.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
ocean  came  to  the  Hiraftl^ya  and  there  worshipped  Siva  for  many 
thousand  years:  hence  the  origin  of  tho  Samudra-tirtha.  When 
Brahma  created  the  world,  the  Tumasa  was  created  from  the 
Brahma-knnd  and  its  confluence  is  tho  Rudra-tirtha  and  Bishnu- 
tirtLa,  where  is  an  image  of  Vaishnavi  Devi  and,  half  a  kos  beyond, 
the  Sakra  or  Indra-tfrtha.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Barana-tirtha 
at  a  distance  of  twelvo  kos  is  the  B&lakbilya  peak  and  river1  and 
the  BAlakhilyeswar-ling.  To  the  north-east  is  the  temple  dedicated 
to  Siva  as  Somesvar  and  from  the  hills  around  five  rivers  take  their 
rise  and  afford  numerous  places  of  pilgrimage  to  the  devout.  One 
of  the  streams  called  Dharm  has  on  its  eastern  side  the  Dharmkut 
peak  whore  Dharm  R&ja  performed  austerities.  To  the  south  of 
this  is  the  Siddbkiit  peak1  and  to  the  north  Apsaragiri.  To  the 
north-east  is  the  Yakshkut  peak  and  to  the  south  of  this  the  Sailes- 
war-ling.  From  the  peak  of  Nanda  to  K&sbtgiri  the  entire  tract 
is  known  as  Ked6r-mandal,  and  within  it  are  innumerable  lings,  all 
worthy  of  the  highest  honour. 

Mdya-kahetra  and  the  Ganges  valley. 

From  Ganga-dw^ra1  to  Ratn&stambha  and  from  the  peak  of 
Nanda  to  Kdshtgiri  is  known  as  M&ya-kslietra.  To  Brabmanasthan 
is  twenty-three  yojanas,  between  tho  Gaoges  and  Jumna  eight 
yojanas,  Tiryak  three  yojanas ,  and  Maya-kshetra  twelve  yojanas. 
Maya  is  Sati,  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  who  lived  near  Ganga-dwdra, 
where  is  the  Daksheswar-ling  and  the  places  known  as  Chandika- 
tirtha,  Drona-tirtha,  Rama-tirtha.  To  see  Rikhikesh4  and  Brahma- 
tlrtha  even  ensures  the  fruit  of  good  works.  Tapuban6  also  is  a 
place  for  performing  the  fuueral  rites  of  ancestors  and  Lakshman- 
ath6u  for  achieving  good  fortune.6  Then  whoever  bathes  at  Siva- 
tfrtha  attains  to  the  heaven  of  Siva.  Near  Ganga-dwara  is  the 
Nila  peak  sacred  to  Siva  as  Nileswar.  Near  the  Bilwa-tirtha  is  the 
Siva-dhara  and  a  great  bel  tree  and  a  ling  near  which  Ndrada  Muni 

1  The  Suswa  Nadi  in  the  Dun,  regarding  ■winch  the  story  of  the  pigmy  Brah¬ 
man*  (btlukhil),  is  told.  *  Nagsidhin  the  Dun.  1  Hardwir.  The 

description  now  leads  us  up  the  valley  ol  the  GangcB.  4  In  Dehra  Dun, 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  8  In  Dehra  Dun  near  Lachbman-jhfila. 

•  Here  follows  some  Beven  chapters  describing  Daksba’s  sacrifice.  See  Gaz.,  II., 
2M-X90. 
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always  dwells  and  tno  great  Ashvatara  Nig  with  a  jewel  in  his 
head  and  who  sometimes  appears  as  a  sage  and  sometimes  as  a  deer. 
In  a  cave  to  the  left  lived  the  Muni  Hishika  and  here  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  the  dark  half  of  Shriwan  a  light  is  seen  and  the  voices  of 
people  talking  are  heard.  About  two  gun-shots  to  the  east  of  the 
temple  of  Bilvesvar  is  an  excellent  spring  of  water  on  the  hill  and 
below  it  a  den  of  wild  pigs.  About  a  hot  beyond  is  tbe  temple  and 
stream  saored  to  Brahmani  Devi.  About  six  koa  from  Bilwa-tirtha 
is  the  temple  sacred  to  Siva  as  Trimurtteswar,  near  which  is  the 
Sunandi  stream  and  the  temple  of  Sunandeswar  and  the  yellow 
stone  known  as  Nandi-sila  similar  to  the  stone  of  the  same  name  at 
Gaya  and  the  ling  called  Nandeswar.  A  koa  hence  is  the  Birbhadra 
tapasthal  and  the  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Birbhadreswar. 
About  half  a  hoe  to  the  south  are  other  pools  and  tlrthas  and  lingt. 
Next  cornea  an  account  of  Kankhal  with  numerous  stories  of  iis 
various  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  Kusha-tirtha,  Bishou-tirtha, 
Samudra-tirtha,  Siva-tirtha,  Ganesh-tirtha,  &c.  To  the  north  of 
Ganga-dwara  the  Kaumadwati  stream  joins  tbe  Ganges  at  Renuka- 
tirtba  and  about  half  a  kos  above  the  Bajra-sila  stream.  A  kos  to 
the  north  flows  the  Sankarballabha  or  Chakru  stream  and  joins  the 
Ganges  where  the  temples  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Sankareswar  and 
Birbhadreswar  stand.  Two  kos  to  tho  west  is  the  Stilihotreswar 
temple  and,  a  short  distance  beyond,  the  Rambha  stream  which 
joins  the  Gauges  at  Rambheswar.1 

Kubjdmraka-kahetra. 

We  have  next  Kubjamraka-kshetra,  where  is  the  Kumud-tirtlia, 
to  the  south  of  which  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Chandes- 
war,  and  near  it  the  S&rsbav-tirtba,  whore  every  Sunday  the  Sun 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  bee  and  bathes  in  itr  waters.  JUoro  holy 
still  is  the  Purnamukh-tirtha,  where  are  springs  of  warm  and  cold 
water  and  the  Someswar-ling,  and  near  it  are  the  Karbir-tirtha  and 
Agni-tirtha.  Next  comes  the  Bayavya-tirtba,  the  Aswattlia-tirthu 
with  its  great  'piped  ( Ficus  religioaa)  tree,  tbe  Basawa-tirtba  and 
Chandrika  stream  aud  Ganapa  Bhairab  of  torrible  form.  These  are 
succeeded  by  the  Biiabi-tirtba  aud  the  Samudra-tirtha  with  its 
variously  coloured  waters.  To  the  north  of  Knbjamraka  is  the 

1  These  appear  to  be  iii  Tihri. 
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Bishi  peak.  Tapubau1  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges  and  is  the 
place  where  B&machandra  retired  to  devote  himself  to  religious 
austerities.  Below  it  is  the  Bilama-tirtha  where  Seshn&g  of  the 
white  body  and  coal-black  eyes  loves  to  dwell.  To  the  north-west 
of  Ganga-dw&ra  is  the  hermitage  of  R6ma,  and  Rdma-kshetra  ex¬ 
tend  s  for  sixteen  yojanaa  from  the  Dhenu  peak  to  the  Betravati 
stream.  Within  this  tract  is  the  Kelikheti  stream,  on  which  are 
temples  to  Chandi  and  Durga  and  also  the  Ghantakam-tapasya- 
sth&n.  To  the  west  of  the  latter  place  is  the  Bhuteswar-ling  tad 
the  Kuhti  stream  and  a  great  cave  sacred  to  M&rkandeya  and  other 
Bishis.  There  are  also  pools  called  after  R&ma,  Sita,  and  Hanu- 
m4n,  several  lings  and  temples  to  Durga  and  Frab&lika  Devi. 
Drona-tirtha  is  near  Deo-idh&ra  where  is  the  Deveswar-ling  and  the 
Deojanya  stream.  To  the  west  is  the  Navadola  stream  and  six  kot 
north  the  Dhen  forest  and  Dhen  strfeam.  To  the  east  of  these  is 
K&k&chalsthAn  and  west  of  it  the  Renuka  stream.  To  the  east  of 
this  is  the  Faryenkini  stream  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  two,  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  The  place  where  Dasaratha  shot  the  crow  in 
the  eye  is  called  Fushpeswar-deosthal  and  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  KAkachal.  Dronasthal  lies  to  the  east  of  Maya-kshetra  and  is 
held  to  be  eight  yojanaa  long  and  three  yojanaa  broad. 

Ndgdchal  and  Chandraban. 

To  the  sonth-east  of  Deo-dh6ra  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  is  Ndg&chal  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Subhanshraba  stream. 
Two  koa  to  the  west  of  the  Deo  peak  is  Chandraban,  where  there  is 
a  ling  and  sacred  pool,  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Chandravati  stream 
and  on  its  right  bank  the  Bishn-pad.  To  the  north-east  is  the 
Subahan  stream  and  west  of  it  about  two  kos  a  temple  to  Gankun- 
jur  Bhairab  at  the  source  of  the  Gan-dhara,  whilst  a  temple  to 
Chandika  crowns  the  summit  of  the  peak.  To  the  north  is  the 
Svarncswar-ling  and  half  a  kos  beyond  the  Deogarh  stream  which 
joins  the  Sankaraballabha  stream.  To  tho  west  of  Deo-dbara  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chandraban  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
kos  are  tho  sources  of  tho  Jumna  and  Ganges  with  their  numerous 
places  of  pilgrimage  and  saered  pools.  The  Chandreswar  temple 
and  pool  and  stream  are  all  within  the  Chandraban. 

1  As  already  noted  this  place  iB  on  the  Tiliri  boundary  in  Delira  Dun. 
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The  Jumna  and  TihH. 

To  the  we«t  of  the  Jomna  is  the  temple  sacred  to  Kiieswar  am! 
Ktleswari  and  the  Deojushta  stream  which  joins  the  Jomna.  East 
of  the  Jumna  is  YavanesbAryya’s  throne  known  also  as  Yavaneaha- 
plth,  four  yvjanas  in  extent  Within  this  tract  is  the  Yoni  peak, 
the  Yoneswar  ling  f,nd  the  home  of  RdJiya  Ndg,  and  here  in  former 
times  the  Yavan  KA1  came  to  pay  his  devotions  and  hence  the  names 
Yavaneshn-pith1  and  K&liya.  To  the  south  is  the  Brahma  stream, 
nod  to  the  north  the  Rudra  stream,  and  to  the  south  of  it  the  Bhaa- 
maiuaya  P&ui  with  the  white  coloured  rock  iionoured  as  a  ling.  To 
the  east  is  the  Bishuu  stream  and  more  easterly  still  the  R6ma 
stream  which  unite  at  Bishnu-tirtha.  To  the  west  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna  is  the  Sbiu-tirtha,  the  Rishi-kund  and  Bharabh&ng- 
tfrtha  and  the  Vasishtha-tirtha  on  the  Brahma  stream.  From  the 
peaks  above  Yasishteswar  flow  seven  streams.  To  the  west  of  the 
river  is  the  Suraktit  peak*  where  is  the  temple  to  Sureswari  Devi 
and  west  of  it  that  to  Kalika.  To  die  north-west  of  thn  Brahma 
peak  is  the  Sundari-pith  and  the  Brahmaputra  stream,  the  6 unda¬ 
res  war-ling,  and  the  Haimvati  stream  which  joins  the  Bundari  and 
then  forms  a  tlrtha.  The  Haimvati  has  its  source  in  the  Siva  peak, 
and  on  its  banks  is  the  Bhagvati  ling,  to  the  sooth  of  which  is  a 
pond  with  yellow  water  and  the  Bbateswar-ling.  Next  comes  In- 
dra-kund  and  to  right  of  it  the  Sakra-tlrtha  and  Rudra-tirtha  and, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  Trisul-tirtha.  To  the  west  is  the 
Mshatkum&ri-pith  where  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Biva  aa  Sailes- 
war  and  the  Bdlwata  stream.  To  *he  north  is  the  KunjurkiH  poak 
where  are  temples  dedicated  to  Bdla  and  Tittirparnaka  Devi.  The 
latter  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muni  and  Parni  streams. 
To  the  north  is  the  Bedbarna  stream  and  to  the  west  the  Dewal 
rises  on  the  peak  of  the  same  name.  Here  is  the  temple  dedicated 
to  Siva  as  Dewaleswar  and  the  Dugdh-dhara. 

Bhdjirathi  and  affluents. 

To  the  cast  of  the  river8  ( Ganga )  is  the  Cliandrakut  peak  where 
is  the  temple  to  Bliubaueshi  Devi  and  on  the  summit  the  Jagates- 

1  This  is  the  only  allusion  to  the  Baktriau  Greeks  tbnt  has  been  fouu<l. 

*•  Sarkot  at  the  h6ad  of  the  liima-Scra  valley.  *  The  name  Uanga  or  the 

lirer  ’  is  applied  cither  to  the  Uhigirathi  or  to  the  A loknaudu  according  to  the 
locality. 
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war-ling.  To  the  south  is  the  NAgeswar  temple  and  near  it  the 
Bbagwati  stream  :  to  the  north-west  is  BAgeswar  and  west  of  it  the 
NAkshatra  Panch-dhAra  and  ChAmra-dolini  streams  and  the  temple 
to  Chimreswar.  Gardabha  Asura  was  slain  by  the  Rishis  on  the 
mountains  abovo  Chimreswar  now  marked  by  the  temple  of  Garda- 
bhotkharnidini  Devi.  To  the  west  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the 
hermitage  of  Brahma  and  the  Koteswar-ling.  In  the  same  tract 
are  several  lings  and  pools  and  places  of  pilgrimage.  Bhadrsen's 
hermitage  is  also  here  and  to  the  north-east  near  Bhillang-sarovara 
the  Sates  war-ling,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhillang  and  Bhigi- 
rathi  the  temple  to  GAneawar  and  the  Dhanush  and  Bhesh-tirtha. 
To  the  north  of  the  river  is  the  M&lvatya  hermitage,  near  which  is 
the  Ashmurtteswar-liog.  To  the  west  near  the  Katidri  range  is 
the  Randrisila,  and  to  the  south  of  it  Taksbaraja’s  tapasthal  and 
to  the  west  on  the  Shekhar  peak  the  Parnaban.  Next  comes 
the  Gobardhan  peak  with  its  ling  and  temple,  and  to  the  sooth 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  the  Bhiskara-kshetra  with  its 
ling,  pools  and  temple.  Then  comes  the  Nawala  stream  and  to 
the  south  Gaumukh.  West  of  Bhiskara-kshetra  is  the  Ghanta- 
karn- Bhairab,  the  temple  to  Kandumati  Devi,  the  Brthmi-sila 
and  the  Mokshavati  stream  which  joins  the  river  at  Moksha- 
tirtha. 

Deopraydg. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Ganga  and  Alaknanda  is  the  great 
DeoprayAga-tirtha1  and  the  Brahma-knnd  where  Brahma  made  his 
devotions  before  commencing  the  creation  of  the  world.  To  the 
north  of  the  Bhagirathi  is  a  Siva-ling  and  between  the  two  rivers 
the  Swayambhuva-Iing.  Near  the  confluence  we  find  also  the 
Baitalika-sila,  Betal-kund,  Siva-tirtlia,  Suraj-kund,  where  Modha- 
tithi  performed  austerities,  Vasish-tirtha,  B&r&hi-tirthn,  BArAhi-sila, 
Paushpam&la-tirtha,  where  the  Kinnari  Pushpamili  performed 
austerities,  and  Pradyumnasthal.  Near  the  Pradyumnasthal  is  the 
Baijpayan-kahetra,  where  there  is  a  cave  containing  an  image  of 
Bishnu,  and  about  half  a  kos  beyond  near  the  Gridhrichal  peak, 
the  Bilwa-tirtha.  Above  Suraj-kund  is  the  Rishi-kund,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganga  is  the  Saur-kund  and  east  of  the  continence  and 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Tundiswar  and 

1  Dcoprayag  in  Tibri. 
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about  four  bow-shot*  off  the  Danweswar  temple  near  the  Danwati 
stream.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Danwati  are  five  well-known 
lings  :  Bisweswar,  Mahd-ling,  T4  takes  war,  Tundiswar,  and  Dan- 
weswar.  The  Bisweswar-ling  was  established  by  R4ma.  To  the 
sonth  of  Deopray&g,  where  the  small  Nabdlika  stream  unites  with  a 
branch  of  the  Bbdgirathi,  is  the  Indraprayfig-tirtha  and  Indra  and 
Dharm-kund.  To  the  south  lies  the  Dhanush-tirtha,  the  Brahma- 
db&ra  and  Ind  res  war-ling.  To  the  east  of  the  NalAlaka  is  the  Tri- 
sul-tirtha,  pool  and  stream,  and  to  the  south  tho  Urmika  stream 
and  to  the  east  again  the  Vainateya  stream  whose  confluence  is 
marked  by  the  temple  to  Garureswar.  To  the  south  is  the  Bibbd- 
vini  stream  aud  at  its  continence  the  temple  sacred  to  Bh&veswari 
Devi.  To  the  left  is  the  Meud  stream  aud  to  the  right  the  Rijen- 
dri  stream  and  at  their  confluence  the  Pritbi-tirtha,  where  Pritbu 
performed  austerities  marked  by  the  site  of  the  Pritbes war-ling. 
To  the  south  the  Kapmjala  stream  rises  on  the  Kaparddak  peak 
which  is  honoured  by  a  Siva-ling,  and  to  the  east  the  Chan- 
draktit1  peak  has  another  called  Deveswar,  near  which  flows  the 
Chandratoya  stream.  Next  comes  the  L&ngal  peak  With  its 
Ldngales  war-ling,  and  to  the  south-west  the  Manjukula  stream 
which  has  at  its  confluence  the  Bhim-tirtha.  About  a  kos  to 
the  east  is  the  Pingalika  rock  where  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Ban  Devi.  Half  a  kos  to  the  west  is  the  Dhenu  stream  and 
half  a  kos  to  the  sonth  the  temple  dedicated  to  Trisdleswari 
Devi. 

About  two  kos  from  the  NabAlaka  stream  is  the  Diptijvdleswari- 
pith  where,  in  former  times,  lived  the  daughter  of  Puloma.  Hence 
to  the  east  is  the  place  where  Kandu  performed  austerities  and  the 
K&ndavi  stream  and  a  temple  to  Uma  Devi  and  the  Kaibaleswar- 
ling.  To  the  south  flows  the  Kdpilanirini  stream  and  to  the  east  is 
the  hermitage' of  Kapila  and  south-east  the  R&shtrakuta  peak. 
The  Rathabahini  is  like  the  Nabdiaka,  and  about  eight  kos  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  Banyasrikeswar-ling  and  a  pool  with  yellow- 
coloured  waters.  Some  twelve  kos  to  the  Bouth  is  the  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Devardshtreswari  Devi  with  its  pools,  streams  and  lings. 
To  the  west  is  the  Punyakdt  peak  where  is  the  pool  and  temple 
sacred  to  Nandeawar,  and  to  the  south-west  the  Sundar  peak  with 

1  Th®  Ch&ndr&badini  peak. 
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the  stream  and  temple  sacred  to  Sundareswar.  Soind  twelve  k os  to 
tbe  west  by  south  is  the  Bhdrideo  peak  where  the  prinoo  of  that 
name  performed  austerities  and  called  the  peak  and  stream  after 
himself.  This  stream  joins  the  Nab&laka  at  the  BhavanAshan- 
tfrtha,  where  are  temples  sacred  to  Bhavani  Devi  and  Bhavamochan. 
To  the  south  is  the  Sihlo  peak  where  a  Bhil  of  that  name  perform¬ 
ed  austerities,  and  to  the  left  about  ten  kos  off  a  pond,  to  the  west 
of  which  flows  the  Svettarangini  stream.  To  the  south-west  is  the 
KarfndrAdri  peak,  whence  flows  the  Karini  stream,  and  at  its  con¬ 
fluence  is  the  Bhairab-tirtha  and  on  the  summit  of  the  peak  the 
Mandareswar-ling.  Below  it  on  *he  right  side  flows  the  Bhndra* 
tara  or  Bhrigupatni  stream,  and  at  the  confluence  is  the  Daridra- 
nibaran-tirtha  where  Lakshmi  resides.  Eight  kos  to  the  south  is  a 
temple  to  K&lika  and  twelve  kos  to  the  east  are  the  Birini  and 
Bharani  streams,  and  at  their  confluence  the  Bhrigu-kund,  whilst  the 
BinAyak-tlrtha  lies  four  kos  to  the  south  of  IndraprayAg.  To  the 
north-east  of  the  Kubjamraka-kshetra  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Yogeswar,  the  Siva-tirtha 
and  Suraj-kund.  To  the  east  of  the  Alsknanda  is  tL  place  where 
Benu  performed  austerities  and  about  eight  kos  to  the  west  is  tlio 
Bisbwa  stream  and  on  the  Tamr&chal  peak  a  temple  sacred  to 
Gnhyesvari  Devi  and  one  dedicated  to  Bhairab.  To  the  east  is  the 
Nandbhadreswari  temple  close  to  the  Mena  stream  and  to  the  left 
of  it  the  temple  of  the  Devi  known  at  various  times  as  Gnnashri 
or  Satwiki  or  Rajasimata  or  Tamasi,  aud  here  is  the  NurAyani 
stream.  To  the  east  of  the  Chandrakut  peak  is  the  Kaleswar 
Bhairab. 

Sri-ksheira . 

From  Rolottamfing  to  Kolkaleswar  is  known  as  Sri-kshetra1  in 
extent  four  yojanas  long  and  three  yojanas  broad.  To  the  south 
on  the  Kinas  peak  is  the  Yamkasthan.  To  the  north  of  the  river 
about  two  kos  is  the  Kolasur  peak  aud  the  Menuka  stream  with 
the  Menukeswar-ling.  Half  a  kos  beyond  is  Deo-tirtha,  where  Bhn- 
kund  paid  reverence  to  Siva,  a  place  marked  by  the  Bhukundeswar* 
ling.  To  the  south  is  the  Suraj-dhara  and  to  the  left  the  Chand- 
dh.ira  and  again  the  Bahni  or  Agni-dbara.  To  the  north  of  the 

1  The  tract  of  which  Srinagar  is  the  principal  place. 
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river  is  the  Sy4mala  stream  named  after  the  daughter  of  Kol&sura. 
Close  to  IndraprayAg  is  the  Drishadvati  stream  which  flows  from 
the  peak  of  the  same  name  and  half  a  kos  beyond  the  Kandika 
Btreara.  In  a  cave  on  the  summit  is  an  image  of  Kandika  Devi. 
To  the  north  of  the  river  is  the  Saktijeti  stream  and  at  its  conflu¬ 
ence  a  temple  sacred  to  Siva  as  Qanesvar.  Half  a  kos  onwards  is 
Bkawunisthap,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sankhwati  with  the 
river  is  a  temple  to  Siva  as  Nahusheswar.  Above  this  is  Devi- 
pitb  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Upendr&ja-pith,  in  which  are 
two  streams.  On  the  hills  above  is  a  temple  to  Kandukeswar 
Bhairab  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  Lssyu-tirtha  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Visvan&th,  and  above  them  the  M6ya  Devi  and  M&yesw&r 
temples.  At  the  junction  of  the  Gori  and  the  river  is  Ganri-prayig 
and  B6geswari-dh£ra  with  a  temple  to  Lakshmi  and  above  it  one 
to  N&geswar.  About  a  kos  from  where  the  Indr&ni  meets  the 
Gori  is  Rishi-prayfig  and  one  kos  further  Brihwa-prayig.1  Beyond 
this  is  the  Indra-pnnyatam-tirtha.  About  half  a  kos  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Ktimbhika  and  Gori  is  Bishun&th  and  a  kos  above  it 
Mukti-pray&g.  One  kos  above  on  the  mountain  is  the  hermitage 
of  Alarka.  Near  Gauri-pray&g  is  the  Svarneswar-ling  and  the 
temple  to  Bin&yakeswar  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  Bin&yak- 
kund.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the  Manjavati-db&ra  and 
a  bow-shot  off  the  hermitage  of  Alarka  and  above  on  the  hill  is  the 
Manjughosh  Bhairab.  Siva-pray&g  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Khandava  and  the  river.  About  half  a  mile  onwards  the  Kali- 
ka  stream  is.  met  with  and  half  a  kos  onwards  on  the  Kari  peak  a 
temple  sacred  to  Kavi  Bhairab.  Below  this  is  the  confluence  of 
the  Khandava  and  Batsaja  streams  and  above  them  the  Siva-kdt 
peak,  whence  flows  the  N&r&yani  and  R&jketi  streams.  To  the  north 
of  the  river  is  Dundi-pray&g  and  above  it  the  Panyavati  stream 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Knvera  peak.  Near  thiB  is  the  Kani-tirtha, 
the  Dwijihvak-kshetra,  Sanpat-dh&ra,  and  on  the  peak  above  Dandi- 
tapasthal  with  its  golden-coloured  image  of  Ganesh.  To  the  east  is 
the  temple  to  Siva  as  Nirmaleswar  and  the  Jambhu  stream  and  the 
Dandika-tirtha.  To  the  east  of  8iva-pray6g  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  is  the  Siva-kund,  a  ling  five  cubits  high  and  the  Deo- 
tirtha.  On  the  north  of  the  river  in  a  cave  is  Ratirupa  Devi  and 

1  There -are  names  given  to  very  small  torrents  which  join  tho  Ganges. 
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other  deitie*  and  several  places  of  pilgrimage,  ponds  md  holy 
streams. 

Close  to  the  Kasi  peak  is  the  Bhairavi  stream  and  the  Satya- 
sand  tapasthsl  with  Sri-kund  and  to  the  east  the  Bhiisuta  stream. 
To  the  north  of  the  river  above  Mundadaitya  is  the  Brahma-kund, 
and  on  the  right  bank  about  four  bow-shots  off  is  Aswi-tlrtha, 
where  is  the  Bhringi-sila  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarasuti  tho 
Dhanush-tirtha.  Next  comes  tha  Bhairavi-pith  and  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Kuver-kund,  where  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Raj-rajes- 
wari  Devi  and  the  Shrdvaneswar-Kng.  Then  comes  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  temples  about  Srinagar  itself,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
mentioned  with  characteristic  anecdotes  either  of  the  form  cf 
the  deity  worshipped  therein  or  of  the  persons  who  established 
them.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  above  Bhairavi-lirtba 
is  the  Maheswar-ling,  and  to  the  east  the  red  boulders  known 
as  Br&hmi-sila  and  Vaishnavi-sila.  Bamachandra  offered  lotus- 
flowers  to  Siva  here :  hence  his  form  as  Kamaleswar,1  and  there 
is  also  a  temple  to  him  as  Ndgeswar  a  short  distance  beyond. 
The  Katakvati  flows  from  the  Golaksha  peak,  and  at  its  con¬ 
fluence  with,  the  Alaknanda  is  the  temple  to  Katakeswar.  To  the 
north  of  the  river  is  the  Nripeswar  temple  and  the  Indra-kund 
and  two  arrow-flights  to  the  south,  the  Sira-dh&ra  and  Siva- 
tapasthal. 

Above  Kamaleswar  is  the  Bahini  peak  and  Bahini  stream  and 
numerous  springs  of  very  pure  water  :  also  the  cave  and  hermitage 
of  Ashtabaktra  Muni.  Numerous  hermitages,  temples,  caves,  pools 
and  streams  on  Indrakila  and  the  surrounding  peaks  within  Sri- 
kshetra  are  now  mentioned,  few  of  which  are  held  in  estimation  at 
the  preseut  time.  Amongst  the  streams  noticed  are  the  Manohari, 
Deovati.  Madhumati,  Manoumini  near  the  Kilkileswar  temple,  and 
Jiwanti  near  a  great  cave  and  the  Sudyumna  tapasthal.  The  tem¬ 
ple  to  Kans-mardini  Devi  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river*  where 
Chapala  Apsara  performed  austerities.  Then  there  is  the  Mandhar 
forest  and  Siva-Urtha  where  Bbaraddhvaj  worshipped  Siva,  the 
Golakshaja-tirtha,  Binayak-tirtha  and  the  Koteswar-ling.  Next 
the  Gogal  river  and  tirtha  and  the  image  of  Ganesh  with  ears  like 
a  sieve  and  known  as  Surppakarn.  On  the  Mohendra  peak  is  a 
1  This  temple  is  in  Srinagar  itaelf.  *  In  Kotiya  village. 
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great  cave  communicating  with  the  bank  of  the  river  Aiaknanda 
and  within  it  lives  Ganapa  Bhairab.  The  PAb&ni  flows  from  this 
peak  and  beyond  it  is  the  temple  of  Mabendreswar.  Half  a 
kos  from  Kateswar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  Bukra,  the  BhArgar-kund  and  Punya-kund  and  Sukra- 
dbAra  and  Sukreswar  temple.  In  a  cave  to  the  north  is  the 
SmashAneswar  Bhairab  and  near  it  the  hermitage  of  Paraauram. 
Three  miles  from  the  river  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chaitra- 
vati  stream  is  the  Gauripitli,  and  above  it  the  Dipeswar  temple 
where  DippAl  worshipped  Siva  and  near  it  a  temple  to  Kalilca 
Devi. 

Half  a  koa  to  the  left  is  a  beautiful  spring  known  as  Siddhadrava, 
and  near  it  is  the  MauktikhAkhya-liug.  To  the  north  of  the  river 
and  south  of  the  Chaitravati  stream  is  the  Harshavati  stream  and 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges  the  Turungareswar  temple. 
Then  the  Rudra-tirtha  and  the  Gosthavashrama-kshetra  with  stream, 
pond,  temples  and  ling.  Above  the  Harshavati  some  two  koa  is  a 
temple  to  TAreswari  Devi.  The  Sri-dhAra  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
river.  The  Pattavati  is  about  two  kos  from  the  Harshavati  and 
next  comes  the  Lohavati,  and  where  the  Pattavati  joins  the  stream 
coming  from  the  TailasyAma  peak  there  is  a  tirtha ,  and  at  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Aiaknanda  the  Jagadeswar-ling.  To  the  east 
flows  the  Sunanda  from  the  Koldeh  peak  and  then  the  Yasho\«ti 
stream. 

Parnashandahrama-kalietra. 

The  Parnashaunshrama-kshetra  extends  from  the  Akol  hill  to 
NAggiri.  The  confluence  of  the  Mandakini  with  the  Aiaknanda  is 
known  as  SurajprayAg1  and  above  it  is  the  hermitage  of  VisvAmitra. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Vasisht-kund,  Sura-sila,  Atri-kund, 
Gautam-tapasthal,  BhAraddhvaj-tapasthal  and  the  Tripureswar-ling. 
Next  comes  the  Chhinna.  Mastakeswari-pith,  and  to  the  left  the 
Bhima-dhAra,  Bhimeswar  temple,  Parvati-kshetra  and  PArvati- 
kund.  To  the  north-east  is  the  Kamandulabhaya  stream  and  the 
temple  of  Punyamati  Devi  and  Jalaesvar.  To  the  east  some  two 
kos  is  the  temple  of  Kurmasana  Devi,  and  further  east  the  Mum 
stream,  on  which  is  the  Sileswar  temple  and  some  distance  on  the 

Kudrprayag. 
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temple  to  Agaatyeswar.1  Some  three  koa  to  tho  west  in  the  Munes- 
war-ling  and  the  Siddheswar-ling  in  Mky&bidhasthkn  on  the  M&yi- 
bini  stream,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Bhadrabela  is  the 
Shesheswar  temple.3  Some  eight  koa  to  tho  west  of  the  iAsyuta- 
rangani1  is  the  BhatAgar,  and  to  the  south-east  from  tho  banks  of 
the  Manddkini,  tho  Gangeswar  temple4  and  SivaBri-dhdra.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  Bahulingeswar  is  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Alaknanda 
and  east  of  it  on  the  samo  river  Paruashanashnima.  To  the 
east  of  the  latter  tract  is  Dhvi-kund  and  a  Ndgastlian  containing 
a  .  pool,  ling  and  temple.6  The  Tamra  stream  flows  from  the 
Fushkar  peak,0  and  to  the  east  at  a  distance  of  two  yojanoa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati  is  the  hermitage  of  Sagara,  whore 
a  triadl  is  imbedded  in  the  ground.  The  place  where  Siva 
went  to  Kail&s  is  called  Gosthal,7  and  there  is  the  temple  sacred 
to  him  as  Siddheswar,  and  to  the  east  is  the  Digambareswar- 
bng. 

Manddkini  valley. 

Six  yojanoa  to  the  south  of  Ked&r  is  the  tract  known  as  Gupt- 
b&r&nasi8  some  two  yojanoa  broad,  and  here  flow  the  Ganges  and 
Jnmna  concealed  from  sight  and  here  is  the  temple  to  Siddheswar. 
To  the  west  is  the  place  where  Mala  performed  austerities  marked 
by  the  site  of  Nal-kund,®  and  again  the  temple  to  Bdj-r&jeswari10 
Devi.  On  the  banks  of  the  Manddkini,  Mandhdta,11  the  angnst 
son  of  Yuvanaswa,  performed  austerities,  and  to  the  west  of  this 
is  the  temple  to  Siva  as  Bdneswar.  On  the  Phetk&rini  peak  is  a 
temple  to  Durga  and  her  lord  Durgeswar.12  To  tbe  north-east 
some  two  koa  are  temples  to  M«h*devi  and  Dwetapati  Mtibkdoo  and 
the  Ddnwati-dhdra.  Mahesnamardani13  has  a  temple  here  where 
she  slew  the  great  Asura,  and  near  it  is  the  Patnmali  stream.  To 
the  south  is  the  Kumbhika-dhftrA  and  above  it  is  Bishnaneswar. 
Vyksa  still  lives  in  a  great  cave  on  the  Khanddkbya  peak,  to  the 
south  of  which  flows  the  Savitri  stream  through  the  Bedmdtri- 
sthal.  .To  the  north-west  of  Kedkr  and  west  of  the  Alaknanda  is 

1  Agaaty.-munior  Agastomni  on  the  Mandakini.  'InTihri.  *Im- 

tnr  river  in  Tihri.  4  In  village  Phalisi  in  Tall  a  Nagpur.  •  Tract 

around  Nignath  in  Bicbbla  Nigpur.  •  Apparently  above  Pokbri  village 

in  Bichhla  Nigpur,  where  Pushkar  Nig  is  worshipped.  7  Here  we  get 

back  to  Gopeawar.  8 Gnpt-Kisbi  in  Miri  vilWe.  8  Nalapatan. 

18  In  Rinsi  Tarsili  village.  11  Temple  in  (Jkhimath.  tr  la  Uyonkbi 

village.  » In  Triyngi-Jikh  village. 
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the  Renuka  peak,  which  also  has  a  temple  dedicated  to  M4hash»> 
mardini.  To  the  soath  is  the  Bishwa  stream  which  is  joined  by 
the  Kapila  stream,  and  at  their  confluence  is  the  KApileawar  temple. 
Beyoni  this  is  the  Jamadagueswar  and  Bhilleswar  temples  and 
the  piaoe  where  BAlyati,  son  of  Vyksa,  fixed  his  hermitage.  Beyond 
this  if  the  NAg  river  and  the  great  black  boulder  above  which  is 
the  Ghosheswar  temple.1  To  the  left  some  half  a  koa  off  is  Dharm- 
sila  and  the  temple  to  Dharmeswari  Devi,  then  to  the  east  on 
the  river-bank  the  ShAli-tirtha,  also  called  Deo-tirtha.  About 
a  koa  to  the  north-east  is  Dhenn-tlrtba  and  near  it  KAshtAdri 
or  KAshtagiri,  amid  whose  forests  Siva  is  worshipped  as  Kish  tee- 
war. 

West  of  the  Alaknanda. 

Some  half  a  yojnna  to  the  west  of  the  river  is  a  great  peak 
called  BhallAdri,  where  there  is  a  bar  tree  ( Fieua  Indiea )  whose 
shade  extends  over  four  koa  and  the  Bilakh ily a  stream.  The  place 
where  the  latter  joins  the  Jahnnvi  is  knowu  as  Muni-tirtha  and 
has  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva  as  BAlakbjlyeswar.  Borne  half 
a  kos  hence  is  the  Kapila  river,  and  above  it  on  the  hill  the 
Kapil  Bhairab.  Some  twenty-four  kos  to  the  north  of  ( the  river’ 
is  the  hermitage  of  the  Rishi  Lomasa,  near  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Lomas  river.  To  the  north  are  the  white  mountains  and 
at  the  source  of  the  Ganga  the  BhAgirathi  tapasthal  and  to  the 
north  of  it  the  source  of  the  Yamuna.  To  the  north  of  the 
Yamuna  is  the  Ratnakoti-giri,  where  is  the  hermitage  of  Pulastya 
and  the  BrahmajvAIa  stream.  In  the  latter  is  the  Agni-hrad, 
and  to  the  north-east,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  pool 
known  as  Muni-jvAla  and  numerous  mines.  Siva  is  worshipped 
>'  re  £3  Nilkantheswar,  and  to  the  east  is  the  Siddhakiit  peak, 
to  the  south  of  this  is  Uma-kund  and  Gauri-kund  with  their 
warm  springs.  The  river  flowing  to  the  west  is  called  Biddh- 
tarangi  and  on  its  banks  is  the  Siddh-tirtha.  To  the  north  is 
the  TrikutAdri,  from  which  flows  the  Sudhatarangi,  and  at  its 
confluence  the  place  is  called  Sudha-tirtha.  The  Brabma  and 
Rudrabhadra  stream  also  take  their  rise  in  this  tract,  and  at 

1  Probably  the  juaotlon  of  the  Maua-rudte  with  the  J4dh  above  Nilanf • 
known  aa  Nig  encamp! ng- ground. 
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their  confluenoe  is  the  Brahma-txrtha,  where  Dikp41  performed 
austerities.  To  the  north  flow  the  Cbitravati  river  and  the 
Bhasmadh&ra  and  their  confluence  is  known  as  the  Bhasma-tirtha. 
The  Kdmdhkra  joins  the  Brahmaputra  stream  at  Dhurva-tlrtha, 
and  above  it  the  Sundari  flows  from  the  Snndar  peak  and  the 
Moksha  vati  and  their  confluenoe  is  called  Sundar-pray&g.  The 
remainder  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  detailed  descriptions  of  plaoes 
in  Tihri. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

H I8T0BY — (eontd.) 


CONTENTS. 

Atoka’s  edict*  In  Dehra  Dun :  Pliny,  Ptolemy.  Paurinik  ethnography.  Lien- 
tillcatlon  of  the  names  of  countries  and  races.  Malwbharata :  Summary:  Kiritaa. 
Rijya-Kiritas :  Customs  of  the  Bajis  s  Bhotiyaa  :  Dorns :  Tharus  :  Bhnksas :  8a- 
kaa  :  Nfcgas.  Nigaa  in  Nepal  and  Knmaon  :  Khasos  :  Khasiyas  are  Hindus :  Ks- 
tors  of  Kibul :  Sakas  of  Kabul :  Greco-Baktrian  kings  of  Kabnl.  Brief  sketch 
of  Baktrian  history.  Euthydemua.  Dates  on  Baktrian  coins.  Successors  of 
Eukratides.  Decline  of  the  Greek  power.  Yaranas  in  the  Hindu  records.  Bak- 
tria.  Chinese  annals.  Geography  according  to  the  Chinese  records.  Kadphism 
and  Kancrki.  Vikrama  and  Saka  eras.  Legends.  The  nine  gems.  Abu  Rihin 
AlBiruni.  Observations  on  A1  Birfini ’a  account.  Chronicles  of  Kashmir.  Early 
use  of  the  Saka  era.  The  origin  of  the  Vikrama  era.  Further  history  of  the 
Yueh-ti.  Hwen  Thsang.  Musalm&n  historians.  Modem  Inhabitants  of  the  tract 
between  the  Hindu-kuah  and  the  Indus.  Conclusions. 

Before  considering  the  ethnography  of  the  Purfinas  it  will  be  well 
to  notice  here  the  other  early  records  and  traditions  that  we  possess 
regarding  this  portion  of  the  Him&laya.  Although  we  can  hardly 
reckon  amongst  them  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  yet  a  copy  of  these  edicts 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  amongst  the  many  that  exist  was 
found  at  Kalsi  or  KMlsi  in  the  western  part  of  Dehra  Dun.  Asoka 
Asoka’a  edicts  in  Dehra  lived  in  the  latter  half  df  the  third  century 
D(in-  before  Christ  and  the  existence  of  his  edicts 

in  the  Dehra  Dun  would  'perhaps  show  the  limit  of  his  power  in 
this  direction  and  that  the  Duu,  even  at  that  early  period,  must  have 
been  of  some  importance,  for  it  would  manifestly  be  of  little  use  to 
place  an  inscription  of  the  kind  in  an  uninhabited  jungle.  This 
record  is  inscribed  on  a  great  quartz  boulder  lying  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  Kalsi  near  the  villages  of  Byas  and  Haripur  and 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  Tons  and  the  Jumna.  It  is  known 
locally  as  the  Ghitrasila  or  ‘  ornamented  stone’  and  was  discovered 
in  1860  by  Mr.  Forrest,  c.e.  General  Cunningham1  considers  the 
Kalsi  text  to  be  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  that  of  any  other  of 

1  Arch.  Rep.,  I.,  247.  A  complete  transcript  of  the  whole  inscription  has 
been  made  and  published  by  the  same  scholar  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indi- 
carum  ;  Calcutta,  1878.  Taranatha  (Ind.  Ant.  IV.,  3C1)  states  that  Asoka  re¬ 
ceived  the  town  of  Pataliputra  in  appanage  1  as  a  reward  for  his  victory  over 
the  people  of  Nepal  who  dwelt  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasya.’ 
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the  similar  edicts  found  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  portion  of 
the  thirteenth  ediot  which  oontains  the  names  of  the  five  Greek 
kings  Antiochus,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Magas  and  Alexander. 
There  are,  apparently,  no  rnins  in  the  neighbourhood  which  should 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  record  marks  the  site  of  an  anoient 
city.  The  Chinese  Buddhist  traveller  Hwen  Thsang,  who  visited 
Srughna1  in  the  middlo  of  the  seventh  centnry,  a  place  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  rains  of  Sugh  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jnmna  not 
far  below  Kdlsi,  is  silent  os  to  the  existence  of  inscriptions  or 
even  of  the  Dfin  itself.  We  may,  therefore,  well  accept  the  local 
statement  that  for  some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  the  Dun 
was  deserted.  Mr.  Williams  records1  the  tradition  that  R&ja 
R&salu  once  lived  at  Haripnr  near  Kdlsi,  where  his  stronghold  lies 
buried  beneath  a  great  mound  ( tibrt ).  This  R&sdln  was,  according 
to  tradition,  the  son  of  the  great  Sdlivdhana,  from  whom  the  Saka 
era  takes  its  name  and  who  possessed  a  residence  also  at  Khai- 
ramurtti,  near  Rawal  Pindi.8  Another  tradition  makes  the  stone 
the  boundary  mark  between  the  dominions  of  the  Naga  ruler  of  the 
bills  and  the  R&jas  of  the  plains. 

There  are  a  few  notices  in  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  Geogra¬ 
phers  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  Himdlaya  of  these  provinces,  and 
these  have  been  collected  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  companions 

of  Alexander,  by  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus 
and  the  merchants,  who  from  a  very  early 
period  held  commercial  intercourse  with  the  east.  The  only  special 
treatise  on  India  that  has  come  down  to  ns  is  the  Indioa  of  Arrian, 
a  work  of  very  little  value  for  our  present  purpose,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  those  that  are  missing  do  not  lead  us  to  expect  that  we 
should  gain  much  by  their  recovery.  Pliny  the  elder  and  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria  give  us  the  best  accounts  of  India.  Pliny  completed 

1  Gas.  II  ,  245.  *  Memoir  of  Dclira  Doon,  p.  76.  8  The  local 

legends  of  the  country  about  the  Tons  and  the  Jumna  are  fall  of  allusions  to 
Haaalu.  The  outline  story  is  common  to  all  that  he  was  son  of  Saliv&hana,  the 
founder  of  Salbahanpur  or  Syulkot,  and  wub  at  feud  with  the  seven  Rakshasaa 
who  lived  in  Gandgarh  and  Mauikpur.  It  was  their  custom  to  eat  a  human 
being  every  day  and  Rasalu  delivered  the  people  from  this  hateful  tax.  Colonel 
Abhott  has  given  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  Paujiib  traditions  :  J.  A. 
S.  Ben.  XXIII.,  69,  113,  and  General  Cunningham  also  refers  to  them,  Arch; 
Rep.  II.,  21,  163.  Mr.  H.  Rivett-Carnac  has  called  attention  to  certain  arohaio 
acnlpturinge  on  a  rock  near  Dwara  H&t  in  Kumaon  similar  lo  the  *  cup-marka, 
found  on  monoliths  and  rocks  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Other  markings  of 
a  similar  nature  occur  on  boulders  near  Devi  Dhura  and  elsewhere  in  eastern 
Kumaon.  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  XLVI.,  1.,  p.  I. 
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hi'i  great  work  in  79  A.  D.,  and  had  before  him  the  reoorde  of 
Alexander’s  expedition  and  Megasthenes*  journey  in  compiling  hie 
aooount  of  India  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra  (Patna),  the  capital 
of  the  Prasii.  At  the  dose  of  the  ohapter  on  Ohina,  Pliny  states : — 
u  After  the  Attacori  we  find  the  nations  of  the  Phrnri  and  Toohari 
and  in  the  interior  the  Gaairi  of  Indian  race  who  look  towards  the 
Skythians  and  feed  on  human  flesh.1  Here  nomad  trill*  of  In¬ 
dians  also  wander.  There  are  some  who  state  that  these  nations 
touch  on  the  Gicones  and  Brysari.”  Now  ‘  Cone’  and  1  Chicone’  are 
also  read  for  ‘  Cicones,’and  ‘Cone’  and  can  only  refer  to  theKunets  of 
Kunaor,  which  is  known  to  tho  Tibetans  asKunu.  Hie  Attacori  are 
the  Uttara  Kurus  of  the  Hindu  hooks,  probably  as  already  suggested 
inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country  beyond  Kashmir.  Near  them 
were  the  Phruri,  a  sub-division  of  the  Sakas  at  one  time,  in  Tarkand 
and  to  be  identified  with  the  Phaunas  of  Indian  writers,  and  the 
Tochari  or  Turushkas,  a  branch  of  the  Tueh-ti  who  gave  kings  to 
Kashmir.  The  Casiri  are  one  with  the  Khasiras,  a  tribe  of  the 
Khasas,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Mah&bb&rata  thus  : — “Abhiras, 
Daradas,  Kasmiras  with  Pattis,  Khasiras,  Antacb&ras  (or  bor¬ 
derers),”  clearly  showing  their  position  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
the  Jnmna.  The  nomad  tribes  may  be  identified  with  the  Pattis 
of  sPiti  and  the  Brysari  with  the  people  of  Bas&hr.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Casiri  feed  on  human  flesh  is  merely  an  allusion 
to  the  name  Yaksha*  by  which  the  Khasas  were  commonly 
known  in  ancient  times.  We  know  that  they  were  numerous  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kashmir  which  is  named  from  them  and  not 
from  the  mythical  Kasyapa  and  under  ihe  name  Yakshas  were 
employed  by  Asoka  not  only  to  build  his  great  chaityat  but  also  as 
mercenaries.  They  were  found  also  in  Kipin,  to  which  the  K&bul 
valley  belonged8  and  in  GandhAra. 

In  his  chapter  on  India,  Pliny  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
position  and  size  of  India  and  of  the  sources  of  his  information.  He 
brings  us  first  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges  and  thence  to  Patna. 
He  then  adds:  — 

**  The  nations  whom  it  may  not  be  altogether  inopportune  to  mention  after 
p aaalng  the  Emodian  mountains,  a  cross  range  of  which  is  called  "  Imaua,  s  word 

1  Jam  IndorHm  Casiri,  introrsus  sd  Scythas  rersi,  bumanis  corporibas  ves- 
cuntur.  *  Wilson,  VI  ,  83;  the  people  of  Kashmir  are  known  to  the  present 

day  amongst  their  neighbours  as  ICmshirfis.  not  Knsmiras.  *  led.  Aut.  IV 

loi,  141. 
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which  Ln  iba  language  of  the  native#  signifies  1  now y/  are  the  Inrl,  the  Cosyri, 
the  Ld,  and  upon  the  chain  of  mountains,  the  Chlalotoaagl  with  nomoron  peoples 
whloh  have  the  surname  Brahmans,  among  whom  are  tr  j  *j.aooocaiinga.  There 
an  aleo  the  riven  Prinaa  and  Cainae,1  which  la  at  flow*  into  the  Gangea,  both  of 
them  being  navigable  streams.  The  nation  of  the  Callngw  oomea  neanet  to  the 
■ea  and  above  them  are  the  Uandel  and  the  Malli.  In  the  territory  of  the  laat- 
aamed  people  le  a  mountain  called  Mailus ;  the  boundary  of  thle  region  ia  the 
Ganges.”  •  •  •  “  The  laat  nation  altoatc  on  the  Gangee  le  that  of  the  Qangarlda  Ca¬ 
llage”  •  *  “In  the  Gangea  there  ia  an  island*  of  very  conalderable  aiae,  inhabited 
by  a  aingle  nation :  it  ie  called  Modogalinga.”  *  *  The  country  of  the  Darda  la  the 
moat  productive  of  gold,  that  of  the  Seta  of  Oliver.  “  •  •  •  "  The  mountain 
raoea  between  the  Indue  and  the  Jomenea  are  the  Ceei,  the  Cetrlbonl  who  dwell  Ln 
the  foreate  (spies*  irat),  and  after  them  the  Megaliv,  whoee  king  poeaeaere  (00  ele- 
phanta  and  an  army  of  home  and  foot,  the  numbera  of  which  are  unknown  j  then 
the  Ghryaei,  the  Paraaanga  and  the  Aamagi,  whoae  territory  ia  infected  by  wild 
tlgera:  theae  people  keep  in  arms,  SO, 000  foot,  300  elephante  and  800  hone.  They 
are  bounded  by  the  river  Indo*  and  encircled  by  a  range  of  mountain*  and  deaerta 
for  a  dletanoe  of  685  ml  lea.  Below  theee  deaerta  are  the  Deal  and  Sari.” 

Hie  arrangement  here  is  somewhat  confusing.  Pliny  mentions 
the  Ealinga,  apparently  the  people  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
then  the  Marundai  or  Mandai,  the  people  abont  Benares,  and  then 
the  Malli  or  Mnltanis.  Imans  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit :  H i ma¬ 
rs  t'  as  Emodns  is  from  *  Jlinradri,’  both  meaning  snowy.  His  Isari 
and  Cosyri  here  can  only  be  the  Brypari  and  Casiri  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  quotation.  Next  to  the  east  in  the  hills  comes  the  Izi,  who 
may  be  identified  with  a  tribe  in  the  Mab&bkkrata  called  Ijikas 
who  are  named  between  the  Surasenaa  or  people  of  Mathnra,  and  the 
Ksnyakfrgunas,  Tilabhdras,  Sumiras  and  M&dhumattas,  which  last 
are  one  with  the  Kashmlras.8  These  Ijikas  lived  close  to  the 
Chisiotosagi,  also  called  Chirotosagi  or  Kir&takas  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Ganges  in  Garhw&l :  the  npper  portion  of  the  same 
river  being  occupied  by  Brahman  colonies  and  Macca  or  Magn 
Kalingas,  a  name  probably  connected  with  the  Mriga  tribe  of 
Brahmans  who  are  recorded  as  the  Brahmans  of  Sdka-dwipa  in  the 
Pnrdnas.  We  have  moreover  in  the  Vardhasnnhita  the  name 
“  Mdgadhika-kalinga"  occurring  between  Panch&la  and  Avartta. 
Now  Panch&la  is  clearly  the  middle  Du&b  and  Avartta  is  the  same 
as  the  Heorta  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  of  the  Tanganoi,  so  that  M&gadhika- 
kalinga  mast  refer  to  the  country  on  the  upper  course  of  the  J amos 
or  of  the  Ganges,  more  correctly  called  Kylindrine  by  Ptolemy. 

1  The  Tons  below  Allthtlud  near  Psnisa  and  the  Ken.  *  Maudagiri 

or  Manger.  *  They  include  the  Kuneta,  who  to  thia  day  are  divided  into 

JChaaiyaa  and  Baas. 
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The  oountry  of  the  Denis  ley  along  the  upper  Indus — ‘  nt  fntifma 
mto  Indi  Danxdna  gt  horum  montana  rupgraminmut’ — e  treot  cele¬ 
brated  then  as  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thaang  for  its  gold-washing^ 
and  the  Sets  are  the  people  of  Waslri-rdpi  or  1  the  ailver  country’ 
of  the  Wazim'  in  British  Kola.  Ptolemy  plaoea  a  oily  called  8mta 
in  hie  trana-HimAlayao  tract  near  Aehasia  regio  or  the  coon  try* 
of  the  Khasaa.  The  Com  named  first  amongst  the  mountaineers  are 
dearly  the  Khasaa;  with  them  are  the  Oetriboni,1  a  namaof  which  the 
first  part  may  be  compared  with  the  Ohatriaioi  of  Ptolemy,  and  who 
occupied  the  tract  touth  of  Shaikbirati  and  therefore  with  the  Kahat- 
riyas,a  tribe  (dot  a  caate)  mentioned  in  the  Purfinae.  The  remaining 
names  moat  be  assigned  from  the  context  to  the  lower  Indns  Talley 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  outcome  of  this  inquiry  is  that  aooord- 
ing  to  Pliny  the  Khasaa  oocnpied  the  oo untry  far  to  the  weal  of  thrir 
present  location  in  Knmaon  and  Neptl,  and  that  the  Kiriiakae  srith 
the  Tanganaa  held  the  oountry  between  the  Tone  and  the  Sfirda. 

It  is,  however,  to  Ptolemy  that  the  student  of  ancient  geography 
owes  his  greatest  debt.  He  was  born  aboot 
87  A.D.  and  died  in  165  A.D.,  having 
completed  hie  great  work  aboat  151  A.D.  He  definee  oie-Gangetie 
India  as  the  oountry  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges  as  far  as  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Sarjn  to  the  south  of  the  Ghhsipnr  district. 
Although  he  must  have  known  many  more  names,  he  givee  ns  only 
three  rivers  as  affluents  of  the  Ganges — via.,  the  Jumna,  Barm  and 
Son,  under  the  names  Diamuna,  Sarabos  and  Soa.  At  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  he  places  the  Daradrse  ;  at  the  sources  of  the  Jhelam. 
Ravi  aud  Chinib  were  the  Kasperaioi,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  BlAs, 
Satlaj,  Jumna  and  Ganges,  the  Kuiindas,  whose  country  was  called 
Kyiindrine.  The  first  are  the  people  of  Astor,  Gilgit  aud  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries ;  the  second,  the  people  of  Kashmir  and  of  the 
hill  states  between  it  and  the  Satlaj  and  the  third  will  be  the  people 
of  the  hills  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Ganges.  The  Kuiindas  are 
mentioned  in  the  MaWbhirata  as  inhabiting  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ganges  within  the  Him41aya  and  they  appear  to  have  been  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Kashmir.  Between  the  B14s  and  the  Chinib  was  the 
small  state  of  the  Pandavas,  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
ns  far  as  the  embouchure  of  the  Narmada  below  Gujrit  lay  Iodo- 
i  The  two  last  ejllablee  clearly  refer  to  the  Sanskrit  ‘  *mi,'  Ion*.* 
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Skythia.  Tbe  Chatriaioi  held  the  tract  south  of  8haikh4vati  and 
fhe  Gytnnosophoi  occupied  in  large  numbers  the  oountry  near 
the  sources  of  the  sacred  rivers.  To  the  south  in  the  upper 
DuAb  were  the  Datichse,  w*’"  oossessed  three  towns  to  the  west 
of  the  Ganges — Konta,  Margara  and  Batankaissara  (Batesar), 
and  two  to  the  east — Passala  'Bisauli  ?  and  Orza.  It  is  strange 
that  Kananj  is  not  dearly  indicated  in  any  of  these  lists.  Ptolemy 
mentions  only  two  nations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges—the 
Tanganoi  and  Marundai.  The  Tanganoi  were  the  most  northern 
of  all  the  peoples  along  the  Ganges  and  they  occupied  also  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Sarabus  or  Sarda.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  Mahabh&rata1  thus: — “Kantikas,  Tanganas,  Para  tanganas, 
northern  and  other  fierce  barbarians,  Yavanas,  Chinas,”  and  are 
placed  by  the  VAvu  PurAna  and  RAmAyana  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tain  tribes  in  the  north.  South  of  the  Tanganoi  were  the  Marundai, 
who  occupied  a  broad  belt  along  the  Ganges  from  Borita*  to 
its  confluence  with  tbe  Tista.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  small 
and  warlike  tribe  who  were  able  to  take  and  hold  possession 
of  the  country  near  the  great  river,  but  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  the  inner  lands  lying  near  the  mountains  nor  to 
resist  the  power  of  Kashmir.  Kassida  or  Kashi  belonged  to  this 
nation,  who  are  regarded  by  Wilford  as  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Sky- 
thians  and  in  fact  the  same  as  the  Hunas.  Thirteen  kings  of  this 
dynasty  are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Northern  India.  In  the  Pnra- 
nas  they  are  ranked  with  the  Mlechchhas  or  foreigners  and  are 
considered  to  be  the  Maryanthes  of  Oppian,  who  states  that  the 
Ganges  ran  through  their  country.  To  the  east  of  the  Tanganoi 
came  the  Takoraioi,*  Korankaloi  and  Parsadai,  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Marundai  were  the  Gangarides  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

The  information  given  by  Ptolemy  shows  us  that  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  Eastern  India  comprised  the  kingdom  of 
Kashmir,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  range  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandavas,  and  on  the  east 
the  boundary  line  extended  from  Dehli  to  Mathura  and  then  as  far 
as  Bhup&l.  In  the  hills  the  Tanganoi,  a  sub-division  of  the  Kir  at  as, 
held  the  entire  country  from  the  Jumna  to  the  SArda.  In  the 

l  Wilson,  VII.,  181.  *  Lasocn  suggests  that  Borita  may  be  identified 

with  RA1  Bareli  s  Represented  by  the  Thakurs  of  Nepal,  here  the  name  of 

a  tribe,  not  a  caatc. 
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oopper- plate  grants  preserved  at  the  temple  of  Pandnkeawar  near 
Badrin&th  and  noticed  hereafter,  we  find  that*  one  of  them  ia  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  officials  of  the  district  of  Tanganapura  and  another 
to  those  of  the  districts  of  Tanganapura  and  Antar&nga  and  both 
bestow  lands  in  Tanganapura  on  certain  Brahmans  connected  with 
Badari.  Some  of  these  lands  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Ganges,  so  that  the  district  lay  in  or  about  the  upper  oonrse  of 
that  river.  Mention  is  made  in  one  grant  of  Bnddh&chal  and 
K&kisthal,  and  the  latter  name  will  be  the  same  as  the  K&kAchal- 
sth&n  of  the  Eed&ra-khanda  which  lay  near  the  confluence  of  the 
BhAgirathi  and  Alaknanda,  so  that  we  may  safely  plaoe  the  district 
of  Tanganapura1  on  the  upper  oourse  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Antar&nga  district  in  the  du&b  between  the  BhAgirathl  and  the 
Alaknanda.  Later  on  we  may  trace  the  gradual  eastward  move¬ 
ment  of  these  tribes  of  Eir&tas  to  Nep&l,  where  we  find  them  at  the 
present  day,  and  perhaps  the  Tauganoi  in  the  name  Tanhao,*  wheuoe 
come  the  breed  of  hill-ponies  called  T&ngan ;  the  Thaknraioi 
amongst  the  ThAknrs  in  Nep&l  and  the  Eir&tas  or  Kirin tis  farther 
east. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ethnographical  indice- 

_  tions  afforded  by  the  later  Hindu  records. 

raonoik  ethnography. 

According  to  the  Vishnu  Parana,  the 
Eir&tas  lived  to  the  east  of  Bharata,  on  the  west  the  Havanas, 
whilst  iu  the  centre  dwelt  the  four  castes  occupied  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  duties  The  principal  nations  of  Bh&rata*  were  the  Earns  and 
P&nchalas,  in  the  middle  districts;  the  people  of  E&marfipa  in  the 
east;  the  Pundras,  Ealingas  and  M&gadhas  in  the  south  aod  in  the 
extreme  west,  the  Saur&shtras,  Saras,  Abhiras,  Arbndas,  K&rushas 
and  Malavas  dwelling  along  the  Paripatra  mountains ;  the  Sauvirns, 
Saindhavas,  Hums,  Sal  was,  people  of  S&kola,  Madras,  Ramas, 
Ambaahthas,  P&rasikas  and  others.  From  other  sources,  however,  we 
can  add  to  this  very  meagre  list  of  countries  and  tribes.  The  Mah&- 
bharata  give.!6  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  ooun 
tries  in  one  long  list  commencing  with  the  Enrus,  Panch&las  and 

1  At  the'time  of  the  grants  in  the  eighth  or  npnth  century,  Tapuban  wssl  ■ 
the  Kirttikeyapura  district.  *  This  nsmc  continually  occurs  in  the  legends 

regarding  the  dispersion  of  the  Rajpfit  tribes  after  the  Masai  min  Invasion. 

*  Hall’s  Wilson,  Y11 ,  1*9.  *  By  this  name  India  proper  is  “ 

no  description  is  anywhere  given  of  the  other  diriaions.  *  Haila  Wilson, 

VU,  lfis 
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Modreyas ;  then  follow  the  Jin  gal  m,  ttarssenas,  Kslingu,  Bodliai 
Milas,  Matsyas,  ••  Kirushas,  Bhojas,  ••  Biblkai,  Vita- 

dhanas,  Abhiraa,  ••  Yakritapas  and  Sakaa,  Vide  has,  Miga- 

dhas,  *•  Bhargaa,  Kiritaa,  Sndeahtas  and  the  people  on  the 
Yamuna,  Sakaa,  Niahidaa,  Niahadhaa,  ••  Kashmiris,  Bindhu- 
eauviras,  Gindhiras,  ••  Kuruvarnakas,  Kiritaa,  Barbaras, 
Siddh-s,  **  Trigartaa,  Silwaaenis,  Sakaa,  ••  Tanganaa, 
Paratanganaa,  northern  and  other  fierce  barbarians  (Mleohchhaa), 
Yavanas,  Chinas,  Kimbojas,  ferocious  and  uncivilised  races,  Sak- 
ridgrahas,  Kulatthaa,  Hinas  and  Pirasikas  ;  also  Romanaa,1 
Chinas,'  Dasamilikaa,  **  Sadraa,.  Abhiraa,  Daradaa,  Kaabmi- 
ra«  with  Pattis,  Khasiras  and  Autacbiras  or  borderers,  •• 
tribes  of  Kiritaa,  Tamasaa,  Hansamirgss,  Ac.  Tliia  list1  is  very 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  name  in  different 
quarters  and  with  different  tribes  preceding  and  following,  an 
arrangement  that  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  there  were 
colonies  of  the  particular  tribe  scattered  over  various  parts  of  India. 
If  thia  theory  be  correct  there  were  Saka  colonies  in  Magadha,  on 
the  Jnmna  and  in  the  Kangra  valley.  The  Varaha-ianhita  gives  a 
more  complete4  list  and  places  in  the  north Kail  Asa,  Himav&n, 
VaanmAn-giri,  Dhanushm£n,Kraancha-mern,  Uttara-kurn,  Kekaja 
with  its  oapital  Girivraja  (now  JalAlpnr  on  the  Jhelam,6)  Vasili,® 
Bhogaprartha  (Hard  war),  Arjundyana,  Agnidhra,  Adana,7  Anta- 
radwipi  (DnAb),  Trigartta,8  (Kotkangra  in  Jalandhar),  Tahora,9 
Turagima  or  Aavamukha,10  Keaadhara,  Chipitnasika,  Daseraka, 
Yatadhina,  Saradh&na,  Takshasila  (Taxila),  Pnahkalavata  (on  the 
Swit  river),  Kainitaka,  Kantadh&na,  Ambara,  Madraka,11  MAlava,19 
Paulava,11  Kachcbba,14  Danda,15  Pingelaka,  Min  ah  ala,  Kohala, 

1  Gan  these  be  represented  by  the  Bam  division  of  the  Siyabpaeh  In  Wimutin 
or  Kiflristin  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  *  Probably  to  be  found  in 

tbeShineof  A$tor,  Gilgit,  and  Yasun.  *  There  are  nearly  f&O  names,  the  lint 

strung  together  with  little  attempt  a',  description  even  by  epithets.  ‘Am. 

Ben.,VlII-,S4S.  *Cunn.  Arch.  Rep.  IL.  14i  A svapatl,  King  of  Kekaya,  8t.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Etude  aur  1«  Geographic  Grecque,  Ac.,  p.  1 10, 400.  ‘Between  the  Jhelam 

and  the  Indus,  St. Martin,  /.e.,p.  1X1 Wilson,  VIII. <60.  7  Thia  and  the  two 

following' are  in  the  Panjib.  In  a  passage  quoted  by  Muir  (IT,  400)  Aryivarta  is 
amid  to  include  the  country  east  of  Adarss,  west  of  Kalakavaaa,  sodth  of  the  Hima- 
▼at  and  north  of  Piripitra.  *  Conn.  Arch.  Bep.  V.  148.  *  Tankur, 

Attak,  Ibid,  II.  7.  M  This  and  the  live  following  names  refer  to  the  locality 

as  abounding  in  banyan  trees  (pa to)  or  reeds  (taro)  or  prickly  bushes  (kanto)  or  are 
nicknamea,  horse-face,  &c.  11  Madia  -desa,  the  plain  oo untry  between  the 

Jhelam  and  the  Bari.  11 A  di  vision  of  the  Panjib.  1  ‘  The  Furu  country 

“Wilson,  VII.  164  “This  and  the  following  six  names  are  assignable  to  the 

minor  hill-etates  of  the  Panjib :  Kohala  is  the  country  of  the  Kohlia,  a  Kolu  tribe ; 
Si  taka  it  Waairi  Bnpi  in  Kulu,  celebrated  for  ite  silver,  and  Mandavja  is  Mandi. 
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Bktaks,  Mkndsvya,  Bbdtapura,  Gandhkra,1  Yasovati,  flematAla, 
Rkjanya,  Kachan,  Gavya,  Yaadheja,*  Sameya,  Sykmaka,  Kahema* 
dartta.  To  the  north- east  (north-west?)  is  Mernka,  Nashta-rajya,* 
P&snpala,  Kira,  Kashmir*,  Abhiskra,4  Darada,*  Tangana*  Kuliita 
(Kola),  Sanritya,  Yanarisbtra,  Brahmapnn  (Bhagirathi  valley), 
Darvada,  Amaravkua,  Rkjya-kirkta,  China,  Kaulinds,7  Pals  vs, 
Lola,  Jatkdhara,  Knnkha  (Knnaor),  Khasa,  Ghoaha,  Kanchika, 
Kkakarna,  Suvamabhu,  Yasudhana,  Divishta,  Panvan,  Chivara, 
Mivasina,  Trinetra,  Mnnjkdri,  Soma  and  Qandharva.  Again  it  is 
said  that  the  'Prastbilas,  Malavas,  Kaikeyas,  Daskrnaa  and  Uahi- 
naras  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Ravi,  Jhelam  and  Chinkb.  Between 
the  Sindhu  and  Mathura  on  the  Jumna  is  Bhkrata  and  the  Sauvins, 
Sugbna,  Divya,  Salad ru,  tlie  country  of  Rkmata,  Sklava,  Traigart- 
ta,  Paurava,  Ambashta,  Dhkuya,8  Yandheya*  Sarasvata,  Arjunk- 
yana,  Matsya,  Arddhagrkmo,  Hastyksvapura,  Mangalya,  Paushtika, 
Sakta,  Kkrunya. 


These  dry  lists  of  names  are  useful,  and  if  we  bad  more  of  them 
accurately  recorded  without  any  emendations  from  authors  or  edi¬ 
tors,  we  might  be  able  to  draw  some  definite  conclusions  from  an 
examination  of  them  which  would  throw  light  on  many  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point  They  are  necessary  here  to  show  the  oonneotion 

Identification  of  the  between  the  countries  and  tribes  mentioned  in 
names  of  countries  and  the  records  and  thus  afford  some  little  aid  to 

ftOfl 

identification.  When  we  find  groups  of 
countries  or  tribes  always  enumerated  together  and  the  same  or 
similar  epithets  applied  to  them  and  sometimes  the  locality  of  one  or 
more  indicated,  we  may  reasonably  assume  the  position  of  the 
remainder  to  lie  in  the  same  direction.  We  shall  therefore  take  up 


these  names  and  endeavour  to  identify  as  many  as  we  can,  omitting 
those  which  are  already  noted  as  well  as  those  whioh  do  not  belong 
to  upper  India  and  very  briefly  noticing  the  names  of  places  and 
peoples  outside  the  Himklaya.  Taking  up  the  lists  of  the  Vishnu 
Purkna,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  Knrus  to  the  tract 


I  Peshawar  ralley.  ‘The  Jfid  district  on  tba  lower  coarse  of  Uw 

Jhelam.  1  Nast  or  Jagatsukh  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Blia,  the  aacieet 

seat  of  the  Pila  Rajas  of  Kula :  we  may  note  that  Kola  is  still  oallod  Knlanta  by 
the  people  and  hence  the  Khlsln  to  of  Hwen  Huang  and  Kulattbas  of  the  Purina*. 
*  Known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  ooontry  of  Ablsares ;  Wllaon’e  Ariaaa,  p.  ISO* 
occurs  with  Dirra  as  Dirribhlaira  and  Ilea  between  Karri  and  the  Margala  paaa  i 
Cuna.  Arch.  Rep.  II.,  »3.  •  Dardtatia.  •  In  Garhwlj,  n.  SM. 

7  The  Kvlindrlne  of  Ptolemy.  •Dhanl  In  the  f astern  half  of  the  highlands 


7  The  Kylindrine  of  Ptolemy, 
between  the  Jhelam  and  the  Indna. 


*  Sooth  of  Dhanl. 
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about  Thfcnesar  west  of  t lie  Jumna,  known  to  the  present  day  as 
Kurukshetra.1  The  PinchAlas1  were  the  people  of  the  middle 
DuAb  extending  across  the  Jumna  to  the  Chambal.  KAmanipa* 
is  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Bengal  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
AsAm.  The  Pundras4  lived  in  Bengal  proper  and  the  southern 
part  of  Behar,  the  Jungle  Mahals  and  adjacent  tracts.  Kalinga  5  is 
the  sea-coast  westwards  from  the  Ganges  to  some  distance  aloug 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Magadha  is  Behar.  The  SaurAshtrms* 
held  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat.  The  Suras  and  Abhiras7  are  asso¬ 
ciated  together  in  the  MahAbhArata  and  Harivansa  and  nppear  to 
have  been  a  pastoral  people  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  north-west¬ 
ern  PanjAb  represented  by  the  Abirs  and  Gw  Alas  of  the  present  day. 
They  are  none  other  than  the  Sus  and  A  bars  of  the  classical  writers, 
and  the  first  name  is  one  with  the  subdivision  of  the  Sakas.  Pto¬ 
lemy  places  the  Abhiras  on  the  upper  Indus  as  a  powerful  tribe. 
These  Abhiras  spoke  a  dialect  of  Prakrit,  for  we  may  refer  to  them, 
the  rustio  speech  called  Abhirika,  which  is  classed  by  Chandideva 
with  the  SAkAri,  SAbari  and  Utkali  or  language  of  Orissa.  The  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  Kdoyachindi'ilca,  a  work  on  poetry,  expressly  cites 
the  language  of  tho  Abhiras  as  an  example  of  the  rustic  dialects  of 
PrAkrit.  W  ilson  connects  the  Arbudas®  with  Mount  Abu  in  RAjpu- 
tAna,  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  amongst  the  Jainas.  The 
KAr&shas®  aud  MAlavas  occupied  portions  of  the  Punjab,  for  the 
latter  are  enumerated  by  the  author  of  the  Vardha-tanhxt >t  amongst 
the  tribes  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Ravi,  Jhelam  and  ChinAb. 
A  colony  of  them  may,  at  a  subsequent  date,  have  emigrated  to 
Malwa  and  given  to  it  their  name.  Next  come  the  Sauviras10 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelam,  usually  called  Sindu-Sauviras 
and  the  Saindhus  in  Sindh.  The  double  title  occurs  in  tho  Maha- 
bhArata  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  tribes  engaged  in  tbe 
great  war  who  are  placed  by  tbe  RAmAyana  in  the  west  and  by 
the  Parnnss  in  the  north.  The  Hdnas  are  identified  by  some  with 
the  Huniyas  of  the  present  day  in  Tibet,  but  here  there  can  be  no 

>  Muir,  II,  406.  »  Wilson,  VII.,  134  :  Gaz  ,  II.,  S3.  »  Wilson,  /.  e. 

♦Muir, II.,  40  :  Wilson,  VII.,  170.  » Wilson  VII.,  166:  J  A.  8.  Ben ,  1851, 

*33.  ‘Thomas’ Prinaep,  I.,  334:  Arch.  Rep.  West  India,  1874-76.  rGold- 

stiicker,  8&ns  Diet.,  299  :  Muir,  II.,  4«.  »  Wilson,  /.  c.  VII.,  132.  *8o 

called  from  Karusha,  a  son  of  Mann  Vaivaswata ;  they  occupied  ‘the  back  of  the 
Vlndhyan  range  at  one  time  and  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Chrysel 
•f  Pliny.  Ibvi,  168.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  older  records. 
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doubt  hut  that  the  name  refers  to  a  PanjAb  tribe.  The  SAlwaa1 
held  RAjaslhAn  and  SAkala  is  the  Sangala*  of  Alexander  and  the 
capital  of  Madra  or  the  PanjAb  between  the  Jhelam  and  the  Indus, 
elsewhere  known  partly  as  HArhanra.  The  RAmas*  belong  to  the 
country  of  RAmata,  which  as  we  have  seen  lay  dose  to  the  Satlaj, 
and  the  Ambashthas  are  the  Ambastai  of  Ptolemy  and  are  placed 
by  Goldstiicker4  in  the  middle  Panjab,  and  all  agree  that  the  PAra- 
sikas6  are  the  people  to  the  west,  of  and  adjoining  the  Indus.  Thus 
ends  the  list  given  by  the  authors  of  the  Visbnn  PurAna  and  which 
in  Wilson’s  opinion  applies  to  the  political  and  geographical  divi¬ 
sions  existing  about  the  era  of  Christianity.  It  is  also  mentioned 
that  the  Yavanas  lived  to  the  west  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  this  name  the  Baktrian  Greeks  are  intended.  To  the  east  lived 
the  KirAtas,  who  may  undoubtedly  be  identiBed  with  the  race  of 
the  same  which  governed  the  NepAl  valley,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

We  shall  now  tarn  to  the  lists  given  in  the  MahAbhdrata,  omit¬ 
ting  those  names  which  have  already  been 
Makibh&rate.  6  J 

identified  as  well  as  those  regarding  which 

no  indications  that  can  be  relied  upon  exist.  The  SurasenAs*  were 
the  people  of  Mathura,  the  Suraseui  of  Arrian,  and  are  placed  in  the 
MahabhArata  in  one  place  before  the  Kalingas  and  again  between 
the  Tiragrahas  and  Ijikas  or  ItSkas  and  KanyakAgunas  (Kanauj)  and 
once  more  in  the  north.  The  Bodhas  or  Bahyas  are  supposed  to  be  a 
tribe  of  Central  Iudia  and  the  Malas7  to  have  been  in  Chhatisgarh. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  Matsyas,  one  oomprisingDinAjpurand 
Kuch-Bihar  called  southern  Matsya,  and  a  tribe  of  the  same  name 
in  the  north  with  a  capital  at  BairAt  on  the  Banganga  some  forty- 
six  miles  north  of  Jaipur.8  The  Bhojas*  belonged  to  the  YAdava 
race  and  bad  their  settlements  on  the  Vindhyan  range.  The 
Bahfkas11  were  a  people  of  the  PanjAb  and  the  VAtadhanas  were 
a  northern  nation,  though  Nakula  places  them  in  the  west.  Videha 
»  Tirhut  and  the  Bhargas  are  an  eastern  people  subdued  by  Bhf- 
ma.  ‘  The  people  on  the  Yamuna’  would  appear  to  bear  the  trans¬ 
lation,  ‘  the  people  on  or  about  mount  YAmuna,’  an  eastern  mountain 
according  to  the  RAmAyana.  NishAdhas  are  mountaineers  or  foresters 

1  Wilson.  /.  1SS.  *Cnnn.  Arch.  Rep.  II.,  I9i:  As.  Res.  XV,  107. 

*  8m  p.  SSfi.  4  Sans.  Diet.,  p.401.  4  Wilson,  l.e..  13S.  ‘Wil¬ 
son,  1 56.  *  Ibid.,  157.  »Cunn.  Arch.  Rep.,  II  X  X  •  Wil¬ 

son,  lx.,  p.  177. 
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in  general  and  may  here  stand  for  the  Paropaniatdes  and  the 
GAndh&ras  are  the  people  about  Peshawar.  The  Tanganas  are  the 
Tanganoi  already  noticed  and  are  here  called  Mlechchhaa. 


The  Daradas  are  the  oft-noticed  people  of  Gilgit  and  Aator  aad 
the  Pattis  are  probably  the  people  of  Piti  or  Spiti.  The  Khaauiras 
are  the  Gaairi  of  Pliny,  a  sab-division  of  the  Khasas  like  the 
Kunus.  Passing  on  to  the  names  in  the  Vardha-aanhita  we  find 
after  Tangana  comes  Knlu  and  Sauritya  on  the  upper  Tons,  then 
the  country  of  forests,  a  name  applicable  to  the  oountry  about  the 
Juiuna  to  the  present  day.  Tden  we  have  Hwen  Thsang’s  Brah- 
mapura  in  the  Bhagirathi  valley.  Nest  comes  D&rvoda  or  the 
Dfiru  country  near  Almora,  near  which  is  Amaravana  or  the 
sacred  groves  of  the  anoieut  Jagesar,  and  then  the  oountry  of  the 
R&jya-Kir&tas,  of  whom  and  the  Khasas  we  reserve  the  notice. 
Wilford  gives  the  name  Sumaphala  as  that  of  the  country  at  the 
souroe  of  the  Gauges,  considering  it  to  be  one  with  Cho-mapan,  the 
Tibetan  name  for  lake  Manasarovara,  out  this  identification  is  not 
clear.  Id  one  place  Sumaphala  is  preceded  by  Madhura  and  Rasaka 
and  is  followed  by  SalHa-mani,  Lavana,  Sankha,  Manktika,  Abja, 
Mandakini  and  Uttara  Pandya  or  northern  Pandya,  which  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  situate  in  the  northern  hills.  The  Mandakini  river  flows  from 
Ked&rn&th,  connected  with  which  there  are  so  many  Pdndava  tradi¬ 
tions.  Brabmapnra  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mdrkandeya  Purdna 
close  to  Vanaraslitra  on  the  one  side  and  Ekapada,1  KhaBa  and 
Suvarna-bhiimi  on  the  other.  Khasa  is  here  clearly  Kumaon  and 
Suvarua-bhfimi  the  Suvarna-gotra  of  Hwen  Thsang  identified  here¬ 
after  with  the  Nari-khorsum  district  of  Tibet  lying  to  the  north  of 
Kumaon  and  Garbwal.  Out  of  all  these  names,  the  only  ones  that 
we  are  justified  by  tradition  and  fact  in  connecting  with  these  hills 
are  the  Khasas,  Kiratas,  Rdjyakirdtas,  Sakas,  Ndgas  and  Htinas, 
and  these  we  reserve  for  a  more  minute  and  searching  investigation. 


In  the  preceding  review  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Himalaya  we  have  endea- 
®  voured  to  show  that  whilst  living  between 


ti-  1  The  Ekas  are  a  hill-tribe  akin  to  the  Kiratas  and  are  now  ony  , 

Nepal.  *TheHuuas  of  the  inscriptions  are  clearly  a  powerfu  t 

thohlains  defeated  by  Damodara  Gupta  at  the  battle  of  Maushari.  ^ 

speonhitiojts  regarding  the  connection  between  the  lluniyaa  and  A6  vftr  nnrf 
sctrWyde  Clarke  on  the  Himalayan  origin  and  connection  of  the  S7 
Ugrian  in  J.  Auth.  lust.,  VII.,  44. 
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the  Indue  and  the  Smraavati,  the  Aryans  had  bnt  little  knowledge 
of  the  Knmaon  Himalaya.  Ae  they  approached  the  Ganges  their 
information  becomes  more  oomplete,  and  though  we  have  no  topo¬ 
graphical  details  until  we  reach  the  period  of  the  later  Purinaa,  yet 
we  may  gather  from  the  older  writings  that  the  son  roes  of  the 
great  rivers  were  at  a  very  early  period  held  sacred.  We  ■!■*> 
learn  that  the  hills  and  forests  of  northern  India  were  occupied  by 
tribes  regarded  more  as  degraded  members  of  the  Aryan  stock 
than  as  aliens  in  race.  That  they  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  reached  by  the 
Aryans  of  the  Vedas ;  they  lived  in  forts  and  walled  towns  and 
were  versed  in  the  uses  of  drags  end  knew  how  to  smelt  ores.  In 
the  later  lists  we  infer  from  the  recognized  position  of  some  tho 
probable  locality  to  be  assigned  to  others,  and  that  in  the  northern 
Himalaya  were  found  the  Diradas,  Kashmir  as,  Kambojas,  Gand- 
h&ras,  Chinas,  Bakas,  Vavanas,  Htinas,  Ndgas,  Khaaas  and  Ki- 
rdtas.  The  first  four  have  been  already  identified  as  north-western 
tribes  and  the  Chinas  as  representing  the  people  of  Gilgit,  As  tor 
and  Y ass  an.  We  next  come  to  the  Sakas,  to  whom  local  tradition 
points  as  one  of  the  earliest  ruling  races  in  the  Knmaon  hills.  In 
one  of  the  many  curious  legends1  handed  down  to  us  by  the  early 
writers  it  is  said  that  the  Yavanas,  Sakas  and  similar  tribea  were 
created  from  the  tail  of  the  wonder-working  oow  Kamadbenu,  and 
tha*  the  Kirdtas  and  similar  tribes  were  formed  from  her  sweat, 
excrement  and  urine,  a  subtle  distinction  implying  grades  in  de¬ 
gradation,  and  farther  that  the  Sakas  and  Yavanas  belonged  to  the 
superior  class.  It  may  also  teach  us  that  this  difference  was  in¬ 
tended  to  distinguish  between  the  degraded  Aryan  and  the  autoc- 
thonouB  tribes,  or  rather  those  of  the  early  immigrations. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  NAgas,  Kirifcas  and 
Khasas  entered  India  by  the  same  route  aa 
KWU8*  the  Aryas,  and  that  the  Kirdtas  were  the 

first  to  arrive,  then  the  Nag  as  and  then  the  Khasas.  Tho  earliest 
notices  regarding  the  Kirdtas  bring  them  as  far  westward  as  the 
Jumna  in  the  first  century.  Local  tradition  in  Nc|  61  gives  them 
an  eastern  extension  to  Bhutan  and  at  a  wry  early  date  they  h  id 
the  Nepdl  valley.  Twenty-nine  names*  of  kings  of  this  race*  ire 
*  la  the  ’Wright’s  Nepil,  pp  8S,  10®,  3’S 
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given  in  the  local  history  of  Nep&l.  We  have  collected  the  names 
of  fourteen  rulers  attributed  to  the  Khasa  race  in  K&li  Kumaon 
which  are  so  similar  in  character  that  there  can  be  little  doabt  of 
a  close  connection  between  them.  Indeed,  the  community  in  man* 
ners  and  religion  between  the  different  divisions  of  the  snake-wor¬ 
shipping  tribes  would  alone  show  a  common  origin  and  will  also 
explain  how  they  all  insensibly  blend  one  with  the  other.  In  the 
lists  of  peoples  given  in  the  Vishnu  Purina,1  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  Eiritas  or  Kiritia  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  to 
the  east  of  Bharata  as  the  Yavanas  dwelt  the  west.  In  the  Mah&r 
bh&rata  we  find  them  to  occur  with  the  Jingalas  for  ‘  dwellers  in 
thickets’),  Kurnvarnakas  (or  *  dwellers  in  the  Kura  jungles’)  and 
Barbaras  in  one  place,  and  again  we  have  ‘  Kir&tas,  Tamasas’  and 
*  Kir&tas  Sudeshtas  and  people  near  the  xnonnt  called  Yamuna’.  All 
these  indications'  agree  with  the  position  already  arrived  at  on  the  up¬ 
per  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  Tamasas  are  the  people  of  the  Tons  of 
‘ dark  river’,  so  called  from  the  effect  of  the  forests  on  its  banks  and 
itself  an  affluent  of  the  Yamuna  or  Jumna.  The  Kiritas  are  alio 
joined  with  the  Sakas  and  Savaras  as  Dasyus,9  and  in  the  Rimiyana 
they  are  described  as  “  with  sharp-pointed  hair-knots,  gold-coloared 
and  pleasant  to  behold.”  It  was  as  a  Ki rata,  that  Rudra  appeared 
to  Arjuna  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  local  annals  of  Nepit 
ascribe  to  the  Kirktas  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  the  valley  for  ten 
thousand  years  in  the  Dwapara  Yug,  where  also  there  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  settlement  of  the  Nagas,  and  after  expelling  an  Ahir  family 
they  continued  in  the  valley  and  were  rulers  of  Nep&l  when  Asoka 
visited  it  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  We  are  further  told 
that  they  previously  lived  to  the  east,  but  that  they  removed  to 
Suprabha  (Thankot)  to  the  west  of  the  valley  before  establishing 
themselves  in  Nep&l.4  The  Kir&tas  are  now  a  short,  flat-faced  people, 
powerfully  built  and  are  Buddhists  in  religion.  From  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  we  learn  that  on  the  frontier  between  Sikkim  and  NepAI  they 
are  regarded  as  generically  one  with  the  Limbus.  According  to  him, 
the  Bub-divisions  of  the  tracts  inhabited  by  the  Limbus  are  two  in 
number: — Kir&nt-des,  extending  from  the  Dud-kosi  to  the  Arun 
river  east  and  the  Limbu-des  from  the  Arun  to  the  Konki.  Using 

1  Wilson,  VII.,  ISO.  171,  176,  187.  *Muir,II.,  3S6,  491. 

4  Wright’*  NepAl,  p.  89,  106,  110,  31S:  sec  also  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  1849,  p.  738,  761 : 
1858,  446. 
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the  tribal  name  ‘  Limbo'  in  it*  extended  tense,  we  have  the  Hung 
and  Bai  divisions,  the  first  of  whioh  carries  ns  baok  to  the  Hfinas 
and  the  Hingn  of  the  Mirkandeya*Puriaa.  This  identification  is 
strengthened  by  the  marked  Mongolian  features  of  the  people  who 
owing  to  their  isolated  position  have  had  little  intercourse  with 
Aryans  or  Aryanised  tribes  and  preserve  the  original  type  intaoi. 
We  oannot  be  wroDg  in  assigning  these  KirkntiB1  to  the  Kirktas 
of  whom  we  have  recorded  so  muoh,  bat  they  have  no  connection 
in  appearanoe,  language  or  religion  with  any  important  section  of 
the  people  now  inhabitants  of  the  tract  between  the  Tons  and  the 
Skrda. 


Bijya-Kiritas. 


We  have,  however,  in  the  name  1  R&jya-Kirkta*  possibly  a  liv¬ 
ing  link  between  the  Kirkt&s  of  somewhat  Tibetan  physiqne  and  the 

Khasas  of  equally  pronounced  Aryan  form 
and  habits,  if  we  can  connect  them  with  the 
Rkjis  of  Askotin  Knmaon.  The  Vurdhatanhila  placeH  the  Rkjya- 
Kir&tas  between  Amaravana  and  China  or  between  Jagesar  and  Tibet, 
and  the  title  will  either  mean  the  princely  Kirklas  or  the  Kirktaa 
of ‘  Bkjya.*  It  has  been  observed  that  Kumaon  and  Karttikeyapura 
are  called  1  Rkjya’  in  the  Pandukeswar  inscriptions,  meaning  liter¬ 
ally  the  kingdom  ;  but  this,  however,  is  merely  a  coincidence  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
formula  common  to  many  inscriptions  in  the  bills  and  plains.  The 
important  fact  is  their  position  in  the  list  and  the  knowledge  that 
Kirktas  once  lived  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  present  settlement  of 
the  R&jis  in  Askot  on  the  Kkli.  The  Raj  is  have  often  been  noticed 
by  ethnographers  whose  speculations  have  been  based  on  a  few  lines 
in  a  report  of  Mr.  Traill.*  It  is  there  said  that  the  R&jis  “  represent 
themselves  as  descendants  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  princes  of  Knmaon 
who  with  his  family  fled  to  the  jungles  to  escape  the  destruction 


1  It  has  been  attempted  to  connect  them  with  the  Kstyfira,  bnt  the  argument 
ia  not  worth  stating  here.  According  to  Hodgaon,  the  alpine  baain  of  the  8apt 
Kauai ka  or  country  of  the  aeren  Koaia  was  the  original  aeat  of  the  Kirantis,  who 
are  identified  by  him  with  “  the  claaaical  Cirrhatw,  a  once  dominant  and  powerful 
race,  thongh  they  hare  long  since  auccumbed  to  the  political  supremacy  of  other 
racea — flrat  the  Makwinis  and  then  the  Gorkhilie.”  The  Kiriutis  are  now  num¬ 
bered  amongat  the  Limbu  tribes  of  the  central  region  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya. 
Campbell  considers  the  word  'Limbu*  a  corruption  of  ‘  Ekthumba,*  the  correct 
denomination  of  the  people  and  generally  used  by  foreigners  to  designate  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  between  the  Dud-koei  and  the  Meenl,  except 
such  as  belong  to  the  well-marked  tribes  of  the  Murmia,  Lepclia#  and  Bholiyaa, 
who  are  Buddhista,  and  the  Farbatiyas,  who  are  Brahmanical  in  religion. 
*  First  Commiaaioner  of  Kumaon,  in  his  Statistical  account  of  Kumaon  >  Report 
on  Kumaon,  pp.  19. 67 :  As.  Rea.,  XVI.,  160, 
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threatened  by  an  tunrper.  Under  the  pretension  of  royal  origin,  the 
RAwatsor  Rajis  abstain  from  offering  to  any  individual,  wbatover  bis 
rank,  the  usual  eastern  salutation.'*  He  also  states  that  there  is  u  a 
total  dissimilitude  of  language”  between  the  RAjia  and  KumAonis  and 
that  the  Dorns  may  have  been  desceuded  from  these  RAjia,  “  the 
former  being,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  dark,  almost  black, 
with  crisp  curly  hair  inclining  to  wool.”  This  is  the  only  aocount 
that  has  ever  been  given  on  any  authority  regarding  the  RAjis,  yet 
Professor  Ritter  found  in  it  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  a 
negro  race  may  have  been  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
HimAlaya  and  Kuen-lun.1  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Dorns  have  curly  hair  inclining  to  woo).  Out  of 
hundreds  that  have  come  under  notice  not  a  single  one  can  be  said 
to  have  any  negroid  characteristic,  though  many  are  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dark  complexion  like  the  other  similar  servile  castes 
in  the  plains.  Dr.  Pritchard3  conjectured  that  the  Rajis  would  be 
found  to  resemble  the  other  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  found  along 
the  HimAlayan  border,  all  possessing  “  the  physical  character  of  the 
Bhotiyas  in  general  and  very  unlike  the  Dorns.”  Dr.  Latham,3 
too,  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  RAjis  are  the  equivalents  to 
“  the  Chepang  of  NepAl.” 

The  only  information  that  can  here  be  added  regarding  the 
RAjis  has  been  furnished  by  intelligent  natives  of  Kumaon  who 
have  fallen  in  with  the  tribe  during  their  visits  to  the  Askot  forests 
and  the  following  short  extract  from  Captain  H.  Strachey’s  journal 
at  Garjjia  ghat : — “The  RajbAri  Karinda  (agent)  caught  two  of 
the  Banmanua ,  the  wild  men  of  Chipula,  for  my  inspection.  I  saw 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  them  except  an  expression  of 
alarm  and  stupidity  in  their  faces  and  they  are  perhaps  darker  and 
otherwise  more  like  lowland  Hindustanis  than  the  average  Kumaon 
Paharis.”  They  manufacture  wooden  bowls  for  sale  and  “  live 
under  temporary  huts,  frequently  moving  from  plaoe  to  place 
amidst  the  jungles  of  Chipula  ;  their  principal  subsistence  being 
certain  edible  sorts  of  wild  plants  and  what  game  they  can  catch, 
aud  they  occasionally  get  presents  of  cooked  food  from  the  villagers. 
They  have  a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  some  of  them  can  communicate 
with  their  civilised  neighbour  in  PahAri  Hindi,”  The  scanty 

1  Pritchard's  Researches,  &c.,  3rd  ed.,  IV.,  206,  231.  *Et<»uo;ogy  ->f 

the  British  Colonies,  p.  132.  *  Ethnology  of  India,  pp.  11,  16. 
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vocabulary  of  the  RAji  language  that  has  been  oollected  supports 
the  oonneotion1  with  the  tribes  of  NepAl  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  Suppose  that  the  RAjis  are  confined  to  the  tew 
families  representing  them  in  Kumaon,  for  there  exists  information 
which  may  be  considered  trustworthy  that  RAjis  are  numerous 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  the  province  of  Doti,  the  most 
westerly  district  of  NepAl,  and  this  brings  them  to  th6  locality 
assigned  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  ChepAng.riz:.,  the  forests  of  NepAl 
west  of  the  groat  valley,  and  therefore  between  the  KirAntis  and 
the  Khasiyas.  From  their  language  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
of  ordinary  aboriginal  stock  like  the  KirAntiB,  a  still  further  reason 
for  identifying  them  with  the  RAjya-Kiratas  of  the  Pur&nas. 


The  RAjis  themselves  say  that  they  are  of  Hindu  origin.  That 

when  the  world  began  there  were  two  RAj- 

Cnstoms  of  the  Bijli. 

piit  brothers,  of  whom  the  elder  was  a 
hunter  and  lived  in  the  jungles,  whilst  the  youuger  cultivated  the 
ground  and  had  a  fixed  abode.  The  younger  brother  received  the 
government  of  the  world  and  said  to  his  elder  brother,  “  there  cau- 
not  be  two  RAjae  in  one  country,"  and  accordingly  the  elder  brother 
retired  to  the  forests  and  his  descendants  are  now  called  RAjis,  who 
neither  cultivate  the  ground  nor  live  in  permanent  dwellings. 
The  RAjis  are  said  to  have  their  own  peculiar  gods,  bat  they  also 
worship  those  of  the  Hindus  and,  like  the  people  of  Kumaon,  and 
indeed  of  the  entire  Himalaya,  attribute  great  power  to  the  local 
deities,  sprites,  goblins  and  deified  men.  They  bury  their  dead*  and 
their  only  funeral  ceremony  is  said  to  be  this,  that  for  ten  days 
after  death  they  every  night  place  out  in  the  open  air  vessels  of  rice 
and  water  for  the  dead.  The  Bodo  and  DhimAls  to  the  east  also  bury 
their  dead,  bat  the  Limbtis  first  burn  their  dead  and  then  bury  the  ashes. 
The  former  are  allied  to  the  Kasiyas  of  Asam,  and  amongst  the  latter 
are  included  the  KirAntis  of  Nepal.  Honesty3  and  chastity  they  hold 
in  great  honor.  They  hide  their  women  from  all  strangers,  declaring 
that  they  are  of  royal  raoe  and  must  not  be  seen.  They  seem  to  be 
almost  omnivorous  and  are  said  to  approve  especially  of  the  flesh 
of  the  great  langiir  monkey.  They  support  themselves  chiefly  by 


1  Traill  mentioned  (1823)  oply  twenty  families  and  Captain  H.  Strachey 
states  that  he  wa a  informed  that  there  were  only  fire  or  sis  families  (i«46). 
’in  this  peculiarity  waa  recognised  one  of  the  marks  distinguishing  . Oasyus 
of  the  Vedas  3  For  ra&uy  of  these  facts  regarding  tb?  Rajls  1  aw'  indebted 

to  a  note  by  Sir  J.  Strachey. 
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hunting  ao<|  fishing  and  they  get  what  grain  they  require  from  the 
Khasiyas,  giving  in  return  wooden  implements  of  husbandry  and 
yessels  which  they  manufacture  with  some  skill.  There  seems  no 
reason  for  supposing  with  Mr.  Traill  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  R&jis  and  the  Doms.  The  former  are  certainly  very 
far  from  holding  such  an  opinion  and  profess  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  Dorns  :  so  that  if  one  of  that  class  enters  the  dwelling  of  a 
R4ji,  the  place  must  be  purified  with  water  brought  from  twenty- 
two  different  places.  There  are  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  R4jia 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kumaon,  chiefly  in  pargana  Askot,  and  a 
few  families  lire  near  Jageawar  in  Chaugarkha,  the  ancient  Amars- 
vana.  The  latter  seem  to  be  gradually  becoming  extinct,  and  they 
say  themselves  that  they  have  never  prospered  since,  forsaking  the 
customs  of  their  raoe,  they  began  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  B&wats 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Traill  are  said  to  be  R&jis  who  have  settled  them¬ 
selves  in  villages  and  to  whom  are  attributed  the  various  petty 
dynasties  of  eastern  Kumaon  who  preceded  the  Chands.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  these  R&wats  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
as  well  as  in  tradition,  and  that  their  country  is  called  R4jya.  A 
olass1  called  Lnl  inhabiting  the  same  tract  has  similar  traditions,  and 
both  still  occupy  several  villages  in  Kali  Kumaon.  As  they 
seem  to  be  distinot  from  the  Khasiya  population,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  tradition  may  be  true  which  declares  that  they  were 
formerly  R&jis  and  that  both  represent  the  ancient  Rajya-Kir&tas 
of  the  Pur&nas,  one  class  preserving  many  of  its  old  customs,  whilst 
the  others  has  almost  merged  in  the  Khasiya  population.  We  shall 
now  continue  our  notice  of  the  other  tribes  in  Kumaon  before 
proceeding  to  the  Kbasiyas,  who  will  take  up  considerable  time  and 
space. 


We  have  already  stated  that  when  we  pass  to  the  north  of  the 
great  snowy  peaks,  we  get  among  a  different 
7  ’  people,  the  Bhotiyas.  Bod,  the  native  name 

for  Tibet,  corrupted  by  the  people  of  India  into  Bhot,  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  Bhotiya  for  the  border  tribes  between  the  two  countries. 
Bhot  lias  not  altogether  lost  its  proper  meaning,  for  it  is  still  applied 
generally  to  the  tract  north  of  the  great  peaks,  without  reference  to 
physical  or  political  boundaries,  though  in  Kumaon  it  is  now  more 


1  Query,  people  of  Lola ;  sec  p.  303. 
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commonly  used  to  signify  the  couutry  within  the  snovfy  range  south 
of  the  Tibetan  frontier.  It  is  rather  an  ethnographical  than  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression,  intending  the  country  inhabited  by  Bhotiyas, 
rather  than  one  of  which  any  precise  boundaries  can  be  named.  It 
will  be  convenient  here  to  use  the  word  Bhot  and  Bhotiya  in  this 
restricted  sense.  The  adjacent  province  of  Tibet  is  here  called 
Hundes,  and  its  inhabitants  Huuiyas.  This  name  was  supposed  by 
Moorcroft1  to  he  Un-des  or  wool-country,  and  by  Wilson  to  be  riiun- 
des  or  snow-country,  but  the  real  name  is  liundes  or  couutry  of  the 
Hunas.  This  name  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Hiounv-nu  of 
the  Chinese  records  and  the  Hunas  of  the  inscriptions.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  name  Hiina  in  the  Purauas 
or  the  inscriptions  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  trans-  Kumaon  Huuiyas, 
but  only  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  Tibetan  race,  for  the  Hunas 
of  those  records  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  tribe  in  the  plains, 
and  the  allusions  to  them  are  too  numerous  and  too  important  for 
us  to  assign  them  to  the  predecessors  of  the  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  Huniyas  of  ^-Ndri  in  Tibet.  That  the  Bhotiyas  themselves 
are  of  Tibetan  origin  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  language  that 
they  speak,  by  their  Mongolian  caste  of  countenance,  and  those 
unmistakeable  peculiarities  that  belong  to  the  Tibetan  race,  and 
which  are  as  well  marked  in  them  as  in  the  Hiiniyas  themselves. 
The  Bhotiyas  are,  however,  little  inclined  to  admit  this  origin  in 
their  intercourse  with  Hiudiis.  In  the  traditional  account  of  the 
colonisation  of  the  Bhotiya  valley  in  which  Milam  is  situate,  and 
which  is  given  hereafter,  they  declare  themselves  the  offspring,  of 
a  R6jput  immigration  from  beyond  the  snow's  that  succeeded 
a  Sokpa  colony,  but  they  are  usually  called  Sokpas  themselves. 
Tibetan  annals  undoubtedly  mention  the  existence  of  a  trans- 
Himalayan  Kshatriya  kingdom,  but  it  was  the  rulers  that  were  of 
Hindu  origin,  not  the  people.  On  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Khasiyas  and  the  Bhotiyas  we  find  a  mixed  population,  but  no 
particular  account  of  them -need  be  given  here,  nor  cf  the  Hindu 
immigrants  from  the  plains  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  mono¬ 
polised  all  important  offices  in  the  country  and  who,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  constitute  what  we  may  call  the  upper  grades  of  hill 
society . 


*  Travel*.  I*  p.  4, 
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Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  Doms,  the  servile  race 
of  the  hills  and  correctly  enough  supposed 
to  be  remnants  of  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants.  As  we  have  noted  they  are  of  exceedingly  dark  complexion, 
as  a  rule,  but  not  more  so  than  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plains  and  many  Cbamars.  They  have  for  ages  been  the  slaves  of 
the  Knasiyas  and  been  thought  less  of  than  the  cattle  and  with 
them  changed  hands  from  master  to  master.  It  was  death  for 
a  Dom  to  infringe  the  distinctions  of  caste  laid  down  l»y  the  Hindu 
laws,  auch  as  knowingly  making  use  of  a  hukka  or  any  other  utensil 
belonging  to  a  Rajput  or  Brahman.  Even  the  wild  Raji,  as  we 
have  seen,  considered  the  presence  of  a  Dom  a  source  of  defile¬ 
ment.  The  Doms  are  divided  into  a  number  of  classes,  chiefly 
according  to  occupation,  like  the  Cbamars  of  the  plains,  and  whieh 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  In  the  extreme  west  we  find  them  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indns,1  living  in  villages  apart  from  the  people  and 
filling  the  same  servile  avocations.  In  Yasan,  Nagar  and  Cliilas 
they  are  very  numerous  and  are  “  of  very  dark  complexion,  coarse 
features  and  inferior  physique.”  They  are  found  again  in  the  same 
position  amongst  the  Aryaus  of  Kashmir  and  amongst  the  Dogras  of 
Jammu.a  Here  again  they  are  noticed  for  their  dark  complexion, 
which  unmistakeably  marks  them  out  from  the  light-complexioned 
Aryans.  They  are  smaller  in  limb,  stout,  square  built,  and  less 
bearded  and  altogether  ex  hibit  a  much  lower  type  of  face  which 
centuries  of  serfdom  and  oppression  have  not  tended  to  modify. 
The  Dhiyars  or  ore-smelters  of  Jammu,  corresponding  to  the  Aguris 
of  these  hills  and  the  Batals  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  who  are  curriers 
and  musicians  and  correspond  to  the  Harkiyas  of  Kunmun,  should 
be  assigned  to  the  same  class.  The  Bems3  of  Ladak  occupy  a  similar 
position  and  are  blacksmiths  and  musicians.  In  Kundor  and 
Kulu  we  have  them  again  following  the  same  trades  classed  with 
a  tribe  of  similar  occupation  called  Kohlis  by  the  people  of  the 
lower  bills,  Cbamars  about  Hampur  on  the  Satlnj  and  by  themselves 
and  the  Kunaoris,  Cbtfmangs.  The  same  remark  is  made  abont 
them  here  also  that  they  are  usually  darker  than  the  Kunets  around 
them.4  The  smiths  are  called  Domang  in  Kunaori  and  the  carpenters 

1  Rep.  G.  T.  S.,  167®,  p.  27.  *  Drew’s  Northern  Barrier,  p.  28,  17ft 

BMdulph’s  Tripes  of  the  Hinlu  Koosh,  p.  39  3  Ibid,  p.  <54:  Canning- 

ten's  Lad&k,  p.  291.  4J.  D  Cutining ham's  notes  on  Kunawar,  p"l  I- 
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are  termed  Oras  and  both  are  equally  with  the  Kohlis  considered  of 
impure  caste.  In  NepAl  these  helot  craftsmen  are  represented  by 
the  Ncwars.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  these  Doms  in 
the  hills  are  not  a  local  race  peculiar  to  Kumaon,  but  the  remains 
of  an  aboriginal  tribe  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  immigrants 
Kbasas.  In  the  plains  we  have  them  in  the  Gorakhpur  district 
and  with  Khasas  in  Kattak  and  indeed  over  all  the  eastern  districts 
of  these  Provinces,  Oudh  and  Tirhut,  bat  with  these  localities  we 
have  no  concern  here.1 


Thai  os. 


Bhuksas.1 


In  the  country  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Kumaon  hills  from 
the  Kosi  eastwards  we  have  a  tribe  known 
as  Tharus  which  may  be  traced  farther  east 
to  the  Bagmati  river.  They  are  dwellers  in  swamps  and  great 
rice  cultivators  and  are  proot  against  malaria.  They  even  dread 
visiting  the  plains,  where  they  say  that  they  suffer  severely  from 
fever.  To  the  east  they  are  neighbours  of  the  Meehfs,  a  tribe  of 
similar  character  living  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  TarAi  forest  lying 
below  eastern  NepAl,  Sikkim  and  BhutAn. 

The  Bhuksis,  a  tribe  somewhat  similar  to  the  Thfcrus,  are  found 
in  the  Tarai  and  BhAbar  from  the  Pilibhit 
district  on  the  east  to  Ch&ndpur  on  the 
Ganges  on  the  west,  and  a  few  scattered  colonics  also  occnr  in  the 
Debra  Dun.  “They  claim,”  according  to  Eiliof,  “to  be  Pan¬ 
war  Rajputs  and  assert  that  their  chief,  Udiyajlt,  was  driven  from 
house  and  home  in  a  quarrel  that  he  had  with  his  brother  Jagat- 
deo,  the  Riija  of  Dharanagar  and  cam®  to  dwell  with  a  few  depend¬ 
ants  at  Banhasa  on  the  SArda.  Udiyajit.  had  not  been  there  long  before 
his  aid  was  solicited  by  the  Raja  of  Kumaon,  whose  territories 

*  Sec.  ho  werer.  Wilson, I.,  60,  181  :  Bennies’  Elliot,  II.,  S4  :  Notice  of  Gorakh¬ 
pur  district,  Gaz  VI.  1  Stewart  describes  the  Blmktaa  of  Bijnor  thna : — 

'■  The  members  of  the  tribe  are  of  short  stature  and  very  sparse  in  habit,  in  both 
respects  somewhat  exceeding  the  ordinary  Hindu  peasant  of  the  district,  from 
whom,  however,  they  do  not  differ  much  in  general  build  or  in  complexion.  The 
eyes  ure  small  ;  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  being  narrow,  linear  and  horiscntal 
(the  iuner  angle  not  inclining  downwards  so  far  aa  observed);  the  face  fa  very 
broad  across  the  cheekbones  and  the  noso  is  depressed,  thus  increasing  the 
apparent  flatness  of  the  face  ;  the  jaw  is  prognathous  and  the  lower  lip  thick 
and  the  moustache  and  beard  arc  very  scanty. ”  Some  of  there  peculiarities  are 
more  marked  in  some  individual*  than  in  others,  but  one  Bhuksa  will  alwkys 
recognize  another,  though  a  Kumaoui  says  he  only  rec  'gnizea  them  when  *hey 
speak.  The  features  of  the  women  are  similar  to  those  of  the  men.  J.  A.  9.  Ben., 
XXXIV.,  ii.,  150.  Beanies’  Elliot,  I.,  *».  Stewart  snows  ttist  the  tradition 
communicated  to  Elliot  is  certainly  unknown  to  one  great  section  of  ths 
tribe. 
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required  defence  against  some  of  the  neigh  bo  ui  iug  powers.  6  access 
attended  the  efforts  of  thq  Panwar,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  R6ja 
induced  him  to  offer  his  defenders  an  asylum  in  his  territories. 
Upon  this  they  are  represented  to  have  left  Banbasa  and  to  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  their  present  abodes.’'  We  cannot 
accept  this  tradition,  no  more  than  that  of  the  Khfigi  Chauhang, 
who  assert  a  descent  from  the  true  Chai.  i&ns.  The  Bhuksas  are 
nothing  more  than  an  outiying  Hinduiaed  branch  of  the  great  non- 
Aryan  family.  In  physique  and  habits  they  are  allied  to  the  TbA> 
rus  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  immigrant  plains’  tribes 
in  Kumaon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  settlement  in  the  Tarki 
is  of  ancient  date,  for  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  the  name  Bhuksar  was 
given  to  the  tract  occupied  by  them  up  to  a  recent  date.  They  are 
now  in  every  respect  in  their  habits  and  enstoms  Hindus  of  the 
ordinary  low  caste  type  and  employ  Gaur  Brahman  purohits  in 
their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  Some  are  Sikhs  and  the  wife 
follows  the  religion  or  path  of  her  husband  and  the  children  that  of 
their  father.  One  of  the  Turki  parganalis  is  called  Nanakuiatha 
after  the  great  Sikh  guru,  and  there  is  a  Sikh  shrine  there  as  well 
as  in  Dehra  and  Srinagar.  The  Bhuksas  bear  an  excellent  moral 
character ;  they  are  inoffensive  and  peaceable  as  well  as  intcusety 
indolent  and  ignorant.  They  have  no  arts  or  manufactures  and 
live  on  the  chase  and  a  scanty  cultivation  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  wild  pig,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
change  the  site  of  their  villages  every  couple  of  years.  In  some 
places  they  collect  the  wild  forest  produce,  but  in  no  systematic 
way.  They  also  engage  in  gold-washiug,  extracting  gold-dust  to 
the  value  of  a  few  hundred  rupees  a  year  from  the  auriferous  sands 
of  the  Sona  Nadi.  They  are  slowly  but  surely  dyiug  out  and 
now  number  only  a  few  thousands.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  our 
examination  of  the  remaining  tribes  in  the  records  which  vve  have 


Sakag. 


quoted. 

In  the  lists  of  the  M&h&bh&rata1  we  find  the  Sakas  in  one  place 
between  the  Vakrktapas  and  Yidehas  or 
people  of  Tirbut ;  again  between  the  people 
of  Mount  Jamuna  and  the  Nishkdas  or  foresters  of  the  Paropanis- 
sdes,  who  lived  west  of  the  Indus  ;  again  between  the  Sklwasenis,  a 
1  Wilma,  YII.,  165,  171, 17»,  186. 
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people  of  the  north-west  Panjib  and  the  Kokarakas  and  onoe  more 
in  the  VAyu  Purina  at  Tnshiras  between  the  Patti  or  people  of 
Piti  and  the  Antaohiras  or  borderers.  We  may  gather  from  these 
statements  that  there  were  several  colonies  of  this  tribe  in  existence 
in  the  Pauranik  times.  They  are  the  Sac®  of  classical  writers 
and  the  lndo-Skythians  of  Ptolemy.  The  language  which  they 
spoke  was  known  as  Sakiri  and  in  one  enumeration  follows  the 
language  of  Berar  and  precedes  that  of  Vthlika.1  Again  it  is  called  a 
vibhdtha  or  dialect  of  Prikrit  with  the  synonym  Chandilika  and  ranks 
with  the  S&bari,  Abhirika,  Drivira  and  Utkali  or  the  language  of 
the  people  of  Orissa.  The  VAhlika  elsewhere  is  said  to  be  a  lan¬ 
guage  fit  for  oelestial  personages  in  the  drama,  the  SAkAri  for  8a- 
k&ras,  Sakas  and  the  like,  the  SAbari  and  Abhirika  for  wood-outters 
and  leaf-gatherera,  and  the  PaisAohi  for  charcoal-burners  and  by 
others  for  barbarous  bill  tribes.  The  grammarian  Lakshmidhara 
enumerates  the  following  as  Pis&cha  countries  where  the  two 
dialects  of  PaiaAchi  are  epoken  : — Pandya,  Kekaya,  Viblika, 
Baby  a,  Nepala,  Kuntala,  Sudhesha,  Bhota,  GAndhira,  Haira 
and  Knnojana.  Of  these  Pandya  may  refer  either  to  the  hill 
kingdom  of  the  Pandavas  or  that  in  the  PanjAb  and  the  remaining 
names  to  the  HimAlaya  and  adjacent  countries.  A  later  writer 
gives  as  a  generic  epithet  for  the  provincial  dialects  the  term* 
“according  to  the  manner  of  those  who  speak  like  NAgaa.”  This 
designation  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  writers  on 
irhetoric  who  assign  Sanskrit  to  the  gods,  Pr&krit  to  men,  and 
for  the  wild  barbarous  tribes  scaroely  deserving  the  name  of 
men,  each  as  the  Chand&las,  Abbiras,  Ac.,  the  iongne  of  NAgaa  or 
serpents. 

Though  the  use  of  the  term  ‘  Nfiga’  in  the  extract  quoted  in  the 
K  ^  preceding  paragraph  may  be  stricily  conven¬ 

tional,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  raoe 
called  NAgaa  existed  to  whom  the  hooded-suake  was  sacred.  The 
NAgas  were  found  in  the  plajns  and  the  hills,  and  in  addition  to  the 
account  of  the  NAga  city  already  quoted  we  may  mention  their 
assembling  with  their  king  Taksbak  under  the  auspi  >es  of  Indra 
to  oppose  the  bnilding  of  lndraprastha.  The  NAgas  appear  to  have 
been  a  race  of  trans-HimAlayan  origin  who  adopted  tbe  snake  aa 
»  Muir,  II.,  44,  So.  4  Lumd  la  Uii.,  U. 
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their  national  emblem  and  henoe  gave  their  name  to  the  cobra. 
Mr.  Wheeler1  writes  of  them  :  — 

“  The  inti  of  these  Nigas  were  not  confined  to  India,  for  the/  hare  left 
traces  of  their  belief  in  almost  ever/  religous  system,  as  well  as  in  almost  ever/ 
oountry  in  the  anoieot  world'.  They  appear  to  have  entered  India  at  somo 
remote  period,  and  to  have  pushed  their  way  towards  the  east  end  sooth ;  but 
whether  they  preceded  the  Aryans  or  whether  they  followed  the  Aryans  is  a 
point  which  haa  not  yet  been  decided.  In  process  of  time  these  Nigas  became 
identified  with  serpents,  and  the  result  has  been  a  strange  confusion  in  the 
ancient  myths  between  serpents  and  human  iwings ;  between  the  deity  emblem 
of  the  Nigaa  and  the  Nagua  themsehea. 

The  great  hiatorlc  fact  in  connection  with  the  Nigas,  which  stands  promi¬ 
nently  forward  in  Hindu  myths,  is  th-1  fierce  persecution  which  they  suffered  st 
the  hands  of  the  Brahmans  :  the  destruction  of  serpents  at  the  burning  of  the 
foreat  of  Khandava,  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  serpents  which  forms  one  of  the 
opening  scenes  in  the  Mahibharata,  and  the  supernatural  exploits  of  the  youthful 
Krishna  againat  the  serpents  sent  to  destroy  him,  sre  all  expressions  of  BrahnUni- 
oai  hatred  towards  the  Nigas.  Ultimately  this  antagonism  merged  into  that 
deadly  conflict  between  the  Brahman  and  the  Buddhist  which  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  religious  warfare  terminated  in  the  trio  ph  of  the  Brahman.  From 
these  data  it  would  appear  that  the  Nagas  were  originally  a  rncc  distinct  from 
the  Aryans  and  wholly  without  the  pale  of  Brahmanism  ;  that  those  who  became 
Buddhists  were  either  crushed  or  driven  oat  of  India  during  the  age  of  Brahmani- 
cal  revival ;  and  that  the  remainder  have  become  converts  to  Brahmauism  and 
appear  to  be  regarJod  as  an  inferior  order  of  Kshatriyas.  But  there  is  a  vitality 
in  certain  religious  ideas  which  seems  to  render  them  immortal ;  and  whilst  the 
Hsgas  as  a  people  have  almost  disappeared  from  the.  Indian  continent,  the  worship 
of  serpents,  or  a  reverential  tear  of  serpents  at  divine  beings,  is  still  to  be  found 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  The  general  question  perhaps  properly 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Hindu  religion;*  but  it  should  be  distinctly  borne 
In  mind  while  considering  every  legend  which  seems  to  point  to  the  Nagas.” 

The  earliest  tradition  regarding  Nep41  givt?9  the  name  Ndg 
Hrad  or  ‘  tank  of  the  serpent  ’  to  the  valley  in  which  Kathm&ndu 

The  Nagas  in  Nepal  18  situate  and  makes  it  the  residence  of 
and  Kuniaou.  Karkotak,  Baja  of  the  Nagas,  whose  memo¬ 

ry  is  still  kept  alive  by  an  annual  meeting  for  bathing  and  worship 
at  the  Tau-dah  tank.3  Takshak  also  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  valley  for  a  time,  and  here  it  was  that  he  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Vishnu  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Bodhisatwa  Ary6- 
valokiteswara.  This  legend  apparently  implies  a  compromise 

1  History  of  India,  I.,  147,  411;  II.,  630.  'Sec  Fergusson’s  ‘Tree 

and  Serpent  W orship-  London,  1 87  3.  General  Cunningham  makes  the  ophiolatrous 
Takkas  of  the  Panjab  a  branch  of  the  Naga  raee.  See  also  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  No- 
23,  p.  169,  IX.  856  Ind.  Ant.  IV.,  6.  »  Wrighta  Nepil,  pp.  77,  85, 96.  There 

sre  similar  legends  about  Kashmir. 
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between  the  followers  of  Buddha,  the  Brahmans  and  the  snake-wor- 
shippets  which  curiously  enough  exists  to  the  present  day.1  In 
GarhwAI  we  have  traces  of  the  NAgas  in  the  names  of  pnttia 
NAgpur  and  Urgam  and  the  universal  tradition  of  their  residence 
in  the  vallev  of  the  Alaknanda.  At  the  present  day  SeshnAg  is 
honored  at  Pandukeswar,  Bhekal  NAg  at  Ratgaon,  Sangal  NAg  at 
Talor,  BAnpa  NAg  at  Margaon,  Lobandeu  NAg  at  Je.lam  in  the  Niti 
volley  and  Pushkara  NAg  at  NAgnath  in  NAgpur.  In  the  Dun, 
also,  the  Nugsiddh  or  NAgachal  hill  is  sacred  to  BAman  Nag  and  in 
Kumaon  we  have  the  great  NAg  at  Bastir  in  Mahar  ;  KedAr  KAli- 
uAg  in  Pungaraun  ;  Bini  NAg  iu  Baraun  ;  Karkotak  NAg  at  Pan- 
degann  in  ChhakhAta  ;  VAsuki  NAg  in  Danpur  ;  NAgdeo  Padamgfr 
in  SAlam  and  numerous  temples  to  N6grAja.  The  rock  bearing  the 
A«oka  inscription  at  Kalsi  in  the  Dun  is  popularly  reported  to 
mark  the  boundary  laid  down  of  old  uetween  the  NAga  SkytHians 
of  the  hills  and  Hindustan.  The  Sakas  are  named  in  the  list  with 
the  NAgas  and  were,  as  we  shall  see,  also  of  Sky  thian  origin,  but  be¬ 
longed  to  a  very  much  later  immigration  of  that  raoe  in  historical 
times.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that  a  branch  of  the 
NAga  race  was  once  the  ruling  power  in  these  hills.  Were  these  lists 
compiled  at  one  time  and  did  they  represent  the  facts  of  one  period, 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  attempting  any  solution  of  the 
inconsistencies  which  they  apparently  present ;  but  when  the  main 
portion  of  the  work  can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  various  hands 
at  different  times,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  lists  themselves  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  successive  editors. 

The  name  ‘  Kbasa  ’  like  the  name  ‘  NAgA'  is  of  far  too  wide 

significance  to  he  that  of  a  single  tribe  and 
Khuu.  0 

its  use  at  the  present  day  to  distinguish 

the  cis-HiraAlayan  people  of  Khas-des  from  the  Bhotiyas  is  more 
generic  than  particular.  In  the  Vishnu- PurAna,  Khasa  is  the 
daughter  of  Daksha,  wife  of  Kasyapa  and  mother  of  the  Yaksbaa 
and  RAkshasas.®  It  is  und.er  the  former  Dame  that  the  Khasas  were 
known  in  the  first  century,  for  we  find  a  translation  of  it  applied  to 
them  as  an  epithet  by  Pliny.  The  name  Khasa  does  not  occur  as 
the  name  of  a  people  in  the  Vishnu  PurAna,  but  we  have  instead  the 

1  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Buddhism  existed  in  Nepdl  st  the  time  of 
the  scenes  represented  in  the  Maiiabhsrata  if  they  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
eentury  before  Christ :  Gazetteer,  II.,  60.  ‘Wilson,  VIL,  76. 
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names  of  the  Yakshas,1  who  are  attendants  on  the  Adityas  with  the 
RAkshasas  and  NAgAs,  and  are  here  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
fiction.  The  Yakshas  were  present  with  the  RAkshasas  and  Nig  As 
at  tho  milking  of  the  earth.  Vaisravana  or  Kuvera,*  the  god 
of  mineral  wealth,  is  said  to  be  lord  of  the  Yakshas  and  to  dwell 
on  KailAs,  and  the  Yakshas  are  also  known  as  GrAmanis.  In  the 
MahAbhArata  the  Khasas  do  not  occur  in  the  great  list,  hut  they  are 
mentioned*  in  the  Kama-parvan  as  living  in  tho  PanjAb,  between 
the  Arattas  and  VasAtis.  The  Arattas  and  the  people  of  the 
country  of  the  five  rivers  are  pronounced  contemptible, and  ‘there 
a  Bdhika4  born  a  Brahman  becomes  afterwards  a  Kshatriya,  a 
Vaisya  or  a  Sudra  and  eventually  a  barber.'  This  statement 
would  imply  the  existence  of  a  well-known  settlement  of  Yakshas 
or  Khasas  at  an  early  period  in  tho  PanjAb.  It  was  to  Yaksba 
(Yakkha)  artists  that  Asoka  entrusted  the  building  of  his  numerous 
Ohaityas,  and  they  were  also  employed  by  him  as  mercenaries  in 
his  army.6  In  the  time  of  RAgArjuna,  Maga  artists  were  em¬ 
ployed.  In  the  Dipavansctf  the  names  of  the  Tberos  are  given 
who  converted  ‘  the  multitude  of  Yakkhas  in  the  Himavat.’ 

In  the  Vdyu-Purdna  the  Khasas  are  one  of  the  tribes  that 
Sagnra  would  have  destroyed  were  he  not  restrained  by  Vasishtha,7 
and  in  Manu  they  are,  ns  we  have  seen,8  reckoned  only  as  degraded 
Aryans  of  tho  warrior  caste.  In  the  Vardhasanlrita ,  the  Khasas 
occur  after  the  KunAhas  or  people  of  KunAor,  the  Con®  of  Pliny. 
In  the  Mdrkandeya-Purdna ,  the  name  Khasa  is  found  between 
Ekapada  and  Suvarna-bhiimi,  the  Eka  country  and  the  golden 
land  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  is  probably  the  ^r-NAri-Khorsum 
district  of  Tibet  immediately  to  the  north  of  GarhwAl.  There  is 
a  curious  confirmation  of  this  location  iu  the  story®  of  the  gold¬ 
digging  ants  firBt  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that: — 
“  Besides  these,  there  are  Indians  of  another  tribe  who  border  on 
the  city  of  Kaspatyrus  and  the  country  of  Paktyika  ;  these  people 
dwell  northward  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians  and  from  them  the 
men  are  seut  forth  who  go  to  procure  gold.”  Then  he  describes 

»  /bid,  285.  »  Ibid,  VI.,  122.  5  As  Re#  ,  XV.,  108.  *  An¬ 
ita,  p.  277.  8  Ind.  Ant.,  IV.,  1 68.  Sung  Yu,  the  Bnddbist  Chinese  traveller, 

mentions  a  temple  sacred  toBhagwan  built  by  Yakshas  in  Udydna  :  Beal’s  Yah 
Uian,  p.  198.  8  Oldenberg's  translate  d,  p.  169.  7  Wilson,  VIII., 

292.  8 Ibid,  X.,  43,  <4:  anted,  p.  279.  8  Schiem  on  the  gold-digging 

ants,  Ind.  Ant.,  IV.  296. 
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how  this  gold  was  thrown  up  by  ants  from  tbeir  burrows.  Now 
in  a  passage  of  the  Mah&bbArata,  the  KhasaB  are  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  amongst  the  northern  tribes  who  brought  presents  to 
Yodhisbthira  and  amongst  them  were  presents  of  paipilika  gold 
so  oalled  because  it  was  collected  by  ants  ( piptlikU ).  This  can 
Only  refer  to  the  trade  iu  gold  dust  with  the  miners  of  Thok 
Jalung  iu  Tibet  and  indicates  that  at  that  early  time  the  Khasiyas 
were  the  chief  carriers  or  distributors.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
the  wide  diffusion  through  an  immense  breadth  of  Asia  of  names 
having  the  apparently  common  root  ‘  Jehas  ’  or  ‘  itho .*  We  find 
it  in  the  names  Khophene,  Khoas,  Khoaspes,  given  to  rivers  of  the 
K&bul  valley  by  classical  writers  and  in  the  IJindu-kush  and 
Kashk&ra  of  the  country  to  the  north.  Colonel  Wilford1  in  his 
curions  paper  on  ‘  Mount  Caucasus  ’  attempts  to  trace  the  Ehasas 
from  KashgAr  through  Kashmir  and  Kumaon  to  the  Kbasiya  hills 
iu  AsAm,  and  without  accepting  his  couciusion  we  may  assume  that 
the  facts  reoorded  by  him  bear  out  the  general  result  of  a  very 
wide  extension  of  a  Khasa  race  in  pre-bistorio  times.  We  may 
connect  with  them  Kissia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  an  old  name 
of  Susa,  and  Strabo*  also  calls  the  people  of  Susa,  Kissii,  whilst 
Diodorus*  and  Quintus  Curtius*  mention  the  Kossaei  amongst  the 
principal  troops  of  Darius  at  Arbela.  We  may  also  connect  with 
their  name  the  Caucasus  of  Pliny  and  the  Kasian  mountains  of 
Ptolemy  as  well  as  bis  Kasia  regio.  The  Caucasus  includes  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  west  of  Kashmir  and  south  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  K*sian  range  runs  thence  eastwards  to  Nepfil.  As 
noted6  by  St.  Martin: — “le  nom  des  Khaca  a  £t4  de  temps 
immemorial  une  des  appellations  lea  plus  repandueB  dans  tout  le 
massif  HimAlalen.*'  In  the  Ceylon  archives,  the  name  Khasa 
occurs*  amongst  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  Asoka  in  tbe  third 
century  before  Christ,  and  from  T&r&n&tha  we  have  the  Tibetan 
version  of  Asoka's  conqaests  in  tbe  following  Btory7  : — “  In  the 
Champarna  kingdom  which  belonged  to  tbe  Kurn  race  there  was 
a  king  called  Nemita  who  was  descended  from  the  Solar  race. 
He  had  six  sons  born  of  lawful  wives  and  besides  them  he  had  a 
son  by  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  to  whom  he  gave  in  appanage 

lJL«.  Be*.,  VI.,  455  *Book  V.,  ch.  3.  »  Bk.  XVII.,  ch.  14. 

4 IV.,  48.  *  Etude,  4c.,  I.  e  p.,  417  4  Barnouf,  lntrod.  4  l’Hist  da 

Buddhisme,  p.  36$.  7  L*  Comme'e  Vauilief,  p  4$. 
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the  town  of  P&taliputrA,  as  a  reward  for  his  victory  over  the 
people  of  Nep&l  who  dwelt  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasya  and  over 
other  mountaineers.”  Here  Nep&l  is  mentioned  as  the  lndo-Him&- 
layan  country  best  known  to  the  writer  who  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  connects  the  name  with  the  Khasas.  In  the  ‘  Chronicles 
of  Kashmir’  we  find1  Khasa  tribes  occupying  the  deserted  city 
of  Narapur  at  a  time  ‘  when  the  country  was  full  of  Dhradas, 
Bhotiyas  and  Mlechchbas  in  the  reign  of  Mihirakula,  the  great 
anti-Buddhist  ruler,  who  reigned  about  500  A.D.  In  the  reign 
of  Kshemagupta  the  Raja  of  the  Khasas  compelled  the  king  of 
Kashmir  to  give  up  to  him  thirty-six  villages.  A  Khasa  was  the 
favoured  lover  of  the  notorious  Kashmiri  queen  Didda  in  the 
eleventh  century  and  was  probably  of  her  own  clan,  fer  she  was 
aunt  of  her  successor,  the  soil  of  Udaya,  Raja  of  Bhbi  or  Lohara, 
a  small  State  near  Abhisara  These  Sahi  Rajas  claimed  descent 
from  S&livahana,  who  is  synonymous  with  the  Saka  Raya  who 
founded  tlie  Saka  era.  St.  Martin  states  : — “  On  les  (Khasas) 
trouve  cites  en  plus  de  quaraute  endroits  de  la  Cbronique  Kaoh- 
mirienne,  parmi  les  principals  tribus  montagnardes  qni  continent 
au  Kashmir.”  The  natives  of  Kashmir  are  called  Kashirus  by 
their  neighbours  in  the  surrounding  hill-states  and  the  name 
Kashmir  has  undoubtedly  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Kashirus 
and  not  with  the  mythic  Brahmin-made  Kasyapa.  Wil ford  records* 
that  “  when  Parasur&ina  undertook  to  destroy  the  Ksbatriyas,  the 
Khasas  who  then  lived  in  the  plains  fled  to  the  mountains  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Many  went  to  Jaloosa  and  then  ascended  the  passes.” 
From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Khsaas 
were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  regions  to  the  west  of 
Kashmir,  of  Kashmir  itself  and  of  the  hill  country  as  far  as  Nep&l 
and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  plains.  They  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  Indian  population  found  in  thoee  tracts 

aucoessive  invaders,  and  though  now  possessing  a  national 
existence  in  Kumnon  alone  can  still  be  traced  from  the  sources  of  the 
K&bul  river  to  the  Tista.  The  Khasas  of  the  plains  were  driveD 
to 'the  hills,  tlje  Vindhyas  on  the  south  and  the  Himalaya  on  the 

»  As.  Be*..  XV.,  29,  78,  79 :  T.  R  B.  R.  A.  S.,  No,  34,  p.  3$.  In  the  intro- 
d  faction  regarding  the  creation  of  Kashmir,  Jalodbhava  is  represented  as 
“ devastating  the  neighbouring  countries  DirvAibhisafa  .lahundara,  Gaudh*ra 
and  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Sakas,  Khasis,  Tinganas  and  Ma  lhavafc 
1  Aa.  Res.,  X.I  V.,  396  :  Langlois,  Harirojisa,  1.,  483  :  II.*  364:  London,  1834 
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north,  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  places  that  we  find  them  at  the 
present  day.  We  now  find  Khasas  in  the  Kashkira  country  at 
the  head  of  the  Kunar  valley  and  in  the  tracts  adjacent  to  Kash¬ 
mir.  The  Kunets  of  Kulu  are  still  divided  into  two  classes  called 
Khasiyas  and  Raos,  and  we  have  the  Khasiyas  again  in  Garhwal, 
Kumaon  and  Nep&l.  Away  from  the  Himalaya,  we  probably  have 
them  along  the  Vindhyan  range  and  in  the  Bikaner  desert  as  nomadic 
tribes  under  the  name  Khosa,  most  of  whom  are  now  Muham¬ 
madans.  Tod1  makes  these  Khosas  a  branch  of  the  SehrAes. 
They  occur  again  as  Musalmans  in  the  desert  around  Thar  and 
P&rkar  in  Sind  and  in  Biluchist&n  under  the  same  name  Khosas,1 
and  are  particularly  numerous  between  Bakhar  and  Shikfirpur. 
The  local  tradition  is  that  they  entered  Sind  with  the  Kalhoras  and 
'after  the  fall  of  that  dynasty  they  settled  about  the  desert  between 
M&rw&r  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  That  these  Khosas  belong 
to  the  same  race  as  the  Khasiyas  of  Kumaon  is  not  a  mere  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  dialect  of  Hindi  now 
current  in  Kumaon  has  its  closest  affinity  with  the  dialect  spoken 
in  M&rw&r  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  western  Rajputaua3  and  not 
with  that  spoken  in  the  Gangetic  plains  and  Rohilkhand.  We  have 
also  sporadic  colonies  of  Khasas  and  Doms  in  Orissa  and  Chutiya 
Nagpur. 


We  nmd  noi  give  evidence  of  the  kind  that  we  have  collected 

more  importance  than  it  deserves,  hut  there 
Khasiyas  are  Hindus.  ,  ...  .  ,, 

seems  uo  reason  tor  doubting  that  the 

Khasas  were  a  very  powerful  race  like  the  NagAs  who  came  at  a 

very  early  period  from  that  ojficina  gentium  Central  Asia  and  have 

left  their  name  in  Kashgar,  Kashkara,  the  Hindu-kush,  Kashmir 

and  recognizable  colonies  at  the  present  day  in  the  hills  from 

Kashmir  to  Nepal  and  in  various  parts  of  the  plains  and  that  the 


Khasiyas  of  Kumaon  are  of  the  same  race.  The  account  that  the 
Khasiyas  of  Kumaon  give  of  themselves  tallies  in  all  respects 
with  the  indications  from  other  sources.  They  always  profess  lo 


be  Rajputs  who  have  fallen  from  their  once  honorable  position  by 
the  necessity  of  living  in  a  country  and  in  a  climato  where  the 
Strict  observance  of  the  ceremonial  usages  of  their  religion  is 


Tod’s  Rajasthan,  Reprint.  II.,  190,  280,293.  *  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc., 

Reprint,  II.,  252:  J.  R.  G.  S,  IV,  100.  Ibid,  XIV.  207:  Postan’s  l'ers  nal 
Observations  on  Sind,  p.  41.  Hughea'  Gazetteer  of  Sindh,  p.  827.  1  Kst* 

Ingg'a  Hindi  Grammar,  p.  66. 
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Impossible,  and  undoubtedly  this  statement  is  supported  by  all  the 
facts,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  which  have  any 
bearing  on  the  question.  It  has  been  sometimes  but  hastily  as~ 
earned,  apparently  from  analogous  circumstances  in  Nepal,  that  the 
Kumaon  Khasiyas  are  a  people  of  mixed  Tibetan  and  Indian  race. 
TheKhasiyas1  of  Nepdi'may  have  been  Ieasexposed  to  Aryan  influences 
throughout  their  successive  wanderings  or  may  have  been  modified 
by  admixture  with  Tibetan  tribes.  For  as  we  proceed  eastwards 
from  the  KAli  we  find,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  oon  liticnr  of 
climate  which  however  unlike  those  of  Tibet  must  still  be  less 
antagonistic  than  those  of  the  western  Himalaya  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  Mongolian  race.  But  this  admission  does  not  affect  the 
Khasiyas  of  Kumaon,  who  in  physiognomy  at  !  form  are  as  purely 
an  Aryan  race  as  any  in  the  plains  of  northern  India.  The 
language  of  the  Khasiyas,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  a  purely 
Hindi  dialect  both  in  its  vocables  and  in  ifcs  grammatical  structure, 
and  no  signs  of  foreign  admixture  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  it.  Supposed  resemblances  in  feature  between  the  Khasiyas  and 
the  neighbouring  Tibetan  tribes  have  helped  to  lead  some  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  different  from  that  now  given,  but  this  resemblance  has  no 
real  foundation  in  fact.  The  people  of  the  plains  no  donbt  differ 
greatly  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  hills,  but  not  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  when  we  oonsider  the  great  difference  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  countries  that  they  respectively  inhabit: 
nor  more  than  the  Aryan  race#  of  the  plains  owingto  similar  causes 
differ  amongst  themselves.  The  moist  climate  of  lower  Bengal,  the 
comparatively  dry  climate  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  the 
still  drier  climate  of  the  PanjAb  with  its  great  extremes  of  beat  and 
cold  cause  thoso  physical  changes  in  the  inhabitants  that  are  so 
remarkable  and  clearly  recognisable  by  the  most  easnal  observer* 
If  to  the  effects  of  climate  we  add  the  influence  of  the  varions 
races  who  have  from  time  to  time  invaded  India  we  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  variation  observed  in  the  plains 
is  due  to  circumstan 3es  which  have  been  wanting  in  the  hills. 
However  this  may  be,  this,  much  at  least  is  certain  that,  at  the 
present  time,  tbe  Khasiyas  of  Kumaon  „ud  QarhwAl  are  in  all 
respects  Hindus.  They  are  so  in  language,  religion  and  customs 

1  Mr.  Be*meer  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Arabic  *  kh4t'  is  entirely 
intertable,  J.  R»  A.  S.,  IV.,.  178. 


or  THE  NOBTH-WBSTKRV  PBOTTNOIS, 


•mt  *11  their  feelings  and  prejudice*  are  so  strongly  imbued  with 
the  peenliar  spirit  of  Hinduism  that  although  their  social  habits 
and  religious  belief  are  often  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  of  that 
faith,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  knows  them  to  consider  them 
other  than  Hindo.  Year  by  year  with  increasing  communication 
with  the  plains,  the  hill  Hindu  is  more  and  more  assimilating  bis 
practice  with  that  of  his  co-religionists  in  the  plains,  whilst  to 
the  north,  the  Tibetan  Bbotiyas  are  becoming  more  observant  of 
Hindu  customs. 

Kashkira  occurs  amongst  the  countries  to  which  the  ancient 
g>t  Khasa  race  has  given  a  name.  It  is  pro¬ 

perly  the  name  given  to  the  States  in  the  upper 
Knnar  ralley  known  now  as  Chitrdl,  Yassan  and  Mastdj  from  their 
principal  towns.  The  ruling  princes  of  these  States  still  belong  to 
the  Kator  family,  the  Kushwaktiya  branch  in  npper  Chitrkl  in¬ 
cluding  Yassan  and  Mastnj  and  the  Sh&h  Kator  branch  in  ChitrAl 
proper.  The  people  there  now  speak  a  dialect  in  wbioh  there  are 
many  Persian  vocables,  bat  we  have  not  sufficient  evidenoe  before 
a9  to  show  what  the  real  nature  of  their  langnage  may  be.  If,  as 
is  probable,  it  be  one  with  Ddrd  spoken  by  the  adjoining  races  in 
Gilgit  and  Astor  it  is  an  Aryan  language.  From  the  inscriptions 
noticed  hereafter  we  find  a  dynasty  known  by  tradition  as  Katytiri 
in  the  Katytir  valley  of  Kumaon,  certainly  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  and  forming  the  stock  of  numerous  petty 
principalities  in  these  bills,  and  possibly  we  may  look  to  the  Khasiya 
Katuras  of  the  trans-Indus  highlands  for  the  origin  of  these 
Kumaon  Khasiya  Katytirif.  Mr.  Thom&s1  and  Sir  H.  Elliot*  have 
suggested  a  connection  between  the  Kators  of  the  mountainous 
region  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Kumaon  Katyuris.  There  is 
certainly  a  striking  similarity  in  sound  between  the  two  names,  hut, 
as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  a  coincidence  of  this  kind  is 
frequently  merely  accidental  and  more  commonly  delusive.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  observed  in  the  Pauranik  records  between 
the  Sakas  and  the  Yavanas  and  the  tribes  classed  as  Nagas,  Khasas 
and  Kir&tas,  still  they  are  all  reckoned  as  Vrishalas,  beyond  the 
pale  of  Aryan  concern,  though  some  are  recognised  as  of  Arynn 
race.  We  have  also  shown  that  a  race  once  occupied  Garbwdl 
» J.  B.  A.  S.,  IX.,  177.  * Dowson’*  Elliot,  II.,  408. 
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who  were  connected  in  religion  and  perhaps  in  race  with  the  Nigis, 
and  we  may  also  notice  the  name  Nacra  Somtoa,  in  d’Anville’s 
reproduction  of  the  native  map  of  China,  for  the  tract  between  the 
Karn&li  and  the  Ganges  and  Sanke  Somtou  for  that  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  bend  of  the  Satlaj.  Tradition  certainly  assigns  the 
Katy drift  to  the  solar  division  of  the  Kshatriya  race,  but  we  know 
the  assimilating  influences  of  Hinduism  as  they  work  before  us, 
frequently  manufacture  the  four  castes  out  of  the  existing  material 
found  in  such  wild  countries  as  Kumaoft  and  assign  to  sun- 
worshipping  tribes  the  attributes  of  the  Kshatriyas  of  the  solar 
race.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  prosel)Xising  of  the  non-Brah- 
manical  tribes  is  going  on  and  the  wealthier  amongst  the  converts 
are  received  into  and  intermarry  with  the  so-called  Rajput  tribes  of 
the  hills.  There  is  therefore  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  and 
proceeding  from  such  distinguished  scholars  it  certainly  merits 
some  investigation  at  our  hands. 


Katora  of  K&tral, 


The  passage  referred  to  in  Elliot  is  as  follows  : — ‘’The  identity 
of  the  name  and  the  period  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Kators  (sic)  in  KumaoD  ap¬ 
pears  to  render  it  possible  that  we  have  in  them*the  descendants  of 
those  Kators1  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  the  first  Muhamma¬ 
dan  conquerors.”  Kanak  or  Rank  was  the  last  of  the  Katorman 
kings  of  Ktibul  according  to  the  Musalman  historians,  and  the 
same  name  heads  the  list  of  local  kings  in  Garhwal  according  to 
several  authorities.  Elliot  cites  the  following  passage  from  a  copy 
of  the  J6mi'  id-tawarWi  : — “  After  Biisdeo  from  among  their  rulers 
(i.  e.  of  the  Indians)  one  was  Kanak,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Kayorm&n  kings,”  and  Bfisdeo  is  also  the  eponymous  founder  of 
the  Katyuri  house  of  Joshimath  in  Garhwal.  Kanak  of  K&bul 
had  a  Brahman  minister  named  Kalar  who  slew  his  master  and 
founded  a  new  dynasty  of  which  the  names  of  many  members 
survive.  Abu  Rihan  Al  Biruni  makes  the  Ktibul  dynasty  to  be 
of  Turkish  extraction  and  states  that  before  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  line  some  sixty  generations  had  sat  od  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

"We  may  assume,  with  Elliot,  that  the  statement  does  not  imply 
that  the  supreme  power  during  this  period  remains  in  the  same 
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family,  but  rather  that  the  dynasty  belonged  to  the  same*  stock, 
whether  Faktrian,  Saka,  Yueh-ti  or  Parthian.  If  we  allow  fifteen 
years  for  each  of  the  sixty  reigns  preceding  the  murder  of  Kank 
we  arrive  at  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  for  the 
establishment  of  the  dynasty,  or  about  the  time  of  the  rise  to  power 
of  the  Yueh-ti  branch  of  the  great  Skythian  race.  We  have  to 
show  that  besides  the  Skythian  immigrants  to  whom  the  princely 
power  belonged  there  was  an  indigenous  Indian  population  in  the 
K&bul  highlands,  and  that  this  people  can  be  reasonably  connected 
with  the  people  inhabiting  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kunar  river  at 
the  present  day,  and  that  there  are  grounds  for  considering  that 
both  the  subject  Indians  aud  the  ruling  Skythians  moved  eastwards, 
and  that  the  former  may  be  one  with  the  Khasiyas  and  the  latter 
one  with  the  Katyuris  of  Kumaon.  With  regard  to  the  Khasiyas 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  arguments  already  adduced  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  great  Khasa  race. 

The  name  ( Saka’  is  given  to  a  race  of  Skythian  origin,  for  whom 

more  accurate  information  is  obtainable 

S&ku. 

from  Qreek,  Roman  and  Chinese  writers 
and  the  researches  of  numismatists.  Still  in  the  Indian  records 
there  are  so  many  allusions  to  them  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over 
in  silence.  So  much  had  they  influenced  Hindu  writers  that  in  the 
Paur&nik  cosmogony  they  are  given  a  ‘  dwipa'  or  island  to  them¬ 
selves,1  situate  between  Krauncha  and  Pushkara  in  the  Vishnu 
Purina,  and  by  other  records  placed  in  a  somewhat  different  rela¬ 
tion  whioh  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here.  Bhavya  became  king 
of  Saka-dwipa  and  its  divisions  were  named  after  his  sons  Jalada, 
Kumara,  Sukumara,  Alanfvaka,  Kusumoda,  Mandiki  and  Malia- 
druma.  The  mountains  and  rivers  ‘  that  wash  away  all  sin’  are 
mentioned  and  the  castes  of  the  different  classes,  the  Mriga  of  the 
Brahman,8  the  Migadha  of  the  Ksbatriya,  the  Manasa  of  the  Vaisye 
and  the  Maudaga  of  the  Sudra  and  ‘by  these  Vishnu  is  devoutly 
worshipped  as  the  sun.’  Is  it  only  a  coincidence  that  the  name 
1  Kumara'  ( Komaro )  occurs  on  the  coins  of  the  Jndo-Skythian  rulers 
of  Kashmir,  and  in  other  early  Indo-Skythian  inscriptions  and  that 
the  sun-god  wras  the  favourite  deity  of  many  of  them  ?  We  have 

'Wilson,  VII.  199.  1  Cf.  the  greet  emigration  of  Mage  Brahmans 

from  the  trana-lndns,  region  to  India  and  the  Mecca  Kalinga  B.  ahnians  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Ganges. 
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shown  how  the  name  (  Buka’  occurs  iu  the  Panr&hik  records,1  the 
Mah&bhdratii3  and  Msdu,s  and  add  the  following  teats  not  before 
cited.  The  Brahma- Purina  and  Hari-vanea  make  the  descendants 
of  Narishyanta,  son  of  the  Manu  of  the  present  period,  Baku.4 
In  the  B/mvishya  ohapter  of  the  Vdyu-  Purdna  the  Baku  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  among  the  royal  races,6  and  in  the  Vishnu- Purdna  \l\% 
recorded  that  “  after  the  e  (Andhrabhritya  kings)  various  races 
will  reign  ;  ns  seven  Abhiras,  ten  Qandhabhillos,  sixteen  Baku, 
eight  Yevanas,  fourteen  Tush&ras,  thirteen  Mundas,  eleven  Mannus, 
who  will  be  sovereigns  of  the  earth  1,399  years  and  then  eleven 
Pauras  will  he  kings  for  300  years.  When  they  are  destroyed  the 
Kaitakila*  Yavanfts  will  be  kings,  the  chief  of  whom  will  he  Vin- 
dhyat&kti ;  his  son  will  be  Puranjaya  ;  his  son  will  be  Rdmchandra  ; 
his  son  will  be  Dharma,  from  whom  will  be  Yaringa  and  others 
(five)  who  will  rule  for  106  years.  From  them  will  proceed  thirteen 
sons  :  then  three  Balilikas  and  Pushpamitra  and  others  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thirteen  will  rulo  ovor  Mekala.”  This  remarkable  passage 
shows  us  the  Abhiras  and  Gardhabhillus  as  predecessors  of  the 
Sakas.  The  Abhiras,  as  we  have  seen,7  lived  near  (he  Indus  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Buktrian  Greeks  and  Indo-Skythian  inhabitants  of 
the  same  quarter.  The  Mat eya- Purdna  reads  fHiina8’  for  ‘  Maunas' 
and  Wilford8  considers  the  Maunas  or  Mundus  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Mandei  of  Pliny  and  Mirund^ii  of  Ptolemy  and  to  be  also  reck¬ 
oned  with  the  H6nas.  In  a  Jnina  legend9  referred  to  hereafter 
Gnrdhabliilla  is  mac^e  sovereign  of  Uj&in  and  was  deposed  by  a  S4hi 
or  Saka  noble  and  tlio  Kailakila  Yavanas  are  identified  with  a 
Grecian  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Vakataka,  to  the  south  of  Haidarabad. 
These  statements  are  so  comprehensive  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
further  extending  them  by  collecting  the  numerous  similar  refer¬ 
ences  in  other  works,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
the  notices  regarding  the  Baktrian  Greeks  and  Indo-Skytkians, 
recorded  by  Greek,  Roman  and  Chinese  writers. 


We  have  now  to  examine  more  closely  the  history  of  the  region 

Greco-Baktiian  kingdom  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  and  show  the  links 
of  Kabul.  in  the  ohain  of  evidence  that  connects  it  with 


1  Antra,  p.  347. 
fon,  VIII.,  14,  336. 
7  An  tea,  p.  337. 

B.  A.  S.,  IX  ,  139. 


*  Antea, p.  337.  *  * 

*  Ibid.,  IX„184.  "  J 

8  Cf,  Gunn.  Arch.  Geogh., 


p.  607. 
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the  history  of  Kamoon.  The  Greek  end  Roman  geographer*1  gire 
ns  the  materials  from  which  we  can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indus  region  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  tbeooina  of  Alexander** 
successors  afford  us  means  by  whioh  wo  may  fill  np  many  details'  for 
which  other  records  are  wanting.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
Babylon  in  B.  C.  323,  India  comprised  the  three  satrapies  of  the 
Paropumisadse,  the  P&nj&b  and  Sind.  Hie  first  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus  and  extended  to  the  highlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
K&bul  valley.'  Its  name  recalls  to  our  memory  the  Nishadha 
mountains  of  the  Paur&nik  geographers,  and  refers  not  only  to  the 
Hindu-kush,  but  also  to  the  western  prolongation  io  the  Koh-i-BAba 
and  PaghmAn  ranges.4  The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  KAbul, 
Panjsbir,  Nijrao,  Tagao,  Alingar  Kunar  and  SwAt  streams  to  thd 
confluence  of  the  Kabul  river  with  the  Indus  were  all  known  as 
Paropamisades  or  Paropanisades.  Commenting  on  the  statements 
of  the  geographers  in  this  respect  Lassen  remarks  that 

“We  meet  between  the  Paropamisades  and  the  IndnB  a  series 
of  independent,  warlike  mountaineers,  under  their  chieftains,  sepa¬ 
rated  into  many  smaller  tribes,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  ;  they  are 
always  called  Indians,  though  no  meution  is  made  of  either  institu¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  India  or  of  Brahmans.  This  is  doubtless 
correct,  for  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  frontier,  not 
exactly  regulated  by  Indian  customs,  outcasts  of  the  soldier  ooste, 
as  the  Indians  might  term  them.”  Ptolemy  makes  the  Koas  or 
Kunar  stream  the  principal  river  of  the  Kabul  valley  and  does  not 
mention  the  KAbul  or  Kophen  river  at  all.  The  Koas  joins  the 
Indus  and  the  SwAt  river  or  Suastus,  from  which  the  adjoining 

1  See  Further  points  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Imfo-Skytbian 
Kings  in  Baetria,  Cabal  and  India,  by  Professor  Lassen ;  ed.  Boer,  Calcutta, 
1840.  Cunningham  Arch.  Rep.,  II.,  61.  References  in  Dowson’s  Elliott,  II., 
403.  Gazetteer,  N.-W.  P.,  II.,  185,  ».  v.  •  Sahdrunpur  district.’  *  Coins 

of  Alexander's  successors  in  the  East,  the  Greeks  and  In  lo-Scythiaus,  by 
General  Cunningham.  Num.  Chron.,  Vols..  8-10.  I)ic  Naclifolger  Alexanders 
der  Grossen  in  Bnktricn  und  Indien  yon.  A.  von  Sallet:  Berlin,  lt"3.  II  ilson'a 
Ariana  Anti  qua.  Thomas’  Prinsep  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,^  and  Ind.  Ant.,  JX., 
256,  note.  3 The  chief  cities  were  (l)  Ortospana  or  Knbura  or  Kabul,  the 

people  of  which  were  called _Kabolita:  by  Ptolemy  :  (2)  Alexandra  ad  Caucasuui  or 
Alexandria  Opiane  identified  with  Opidn,  36  miles  to  the  north  of  Kabul :  (3)  Car- 
tana  or  Knrsaua  also  kpown  as  Tetragonis  and  identified  with  Bcgraiu,  27  miles 
to  the  north  of  Kabul:  (4)  Nagara  or  DionysojKjlis,  the  Bcgraui  near  JaUlabad: 
(6)  Peukelaotis  or  Peukelas  (Pushkala),  Hosiituagar  oil  the  lowcr-bwit  river:  (o) 
Euiboliuia  or  Ohipd  on  the  Iudus  at  its  ju»ction  with  the  Kabul  river,  the  Utakh- 
hands  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims:  and  (7)  Aornos,  the  ruined  hill-fort  of 
Rani  gat  above  Nog  ram.  *  For  ft  good  map  1  rue.  R.  U,  o.  I.|  1 10  j  alto 

Cuun.  Ape.  Geog.,  17. 
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district  was  oalled  Suastene,  joins  the  Koas.  Under  the  souroes  at  the 
Koas  lived  the  LambagaD  (  Lam  pat®),  the  people  of  modern  Lamghfri. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  K£firs,  to  the  present  day,  extend  from  Lamgb&n 
through  K&firisf&n  to  the  Kaahk&ra  mountains.  A  recent  traveller 
who  saw  the  Musalman  Kashkdras  and  the  pagan  Kafirs  together 
in  Chitrdl  could  observe  no  such  marked  distinction  between  them 
as  to  justify  us  m  believing  that  they  belonged  to  different  races. 
The  K4firs,  however,  speak  a  language  based  on  Sanskrit,  whilst 
their  Musalm&u  neighbour,  of  necessity,  have  admitted  a  number 
of  Persian  vocables.  For  the  latter,  Persian  is  the  language  of 
civilisation  and  commerce,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar 
influence  in  India  has  added  to  the  Hindi  vocabulary  there,  Persian 
has  materially  influenced  the  original  speech  of  Kashkdra.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  the  Kunar  was  the  most  westerly  river  of  Iudia 
proper,  but  he  does  not  make  It  the  western  boundary,  for  the  Lam- 
bagae  who  occupied  the  country  for  a  whole  degree  to  the  west  of 
that  river  are  still  reckoned  as  Indians.  The  district  of  Gandbdra 
lay  between  the  Swat  river  and  the  Indus  and  below  tho  Lambagae 
and  Suastene  lay  Goruaia,  which  may  be  identified  with  the  tract 
known  as  Gugiana  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Kunar  river  and 
Bajaur,  including  Janddl  and  Tal&sh  at  the  junction  of  the  Landai 
and  Swat  rivers.  From  the  above  summary  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  country  now  known  as  Kash-kara  and  inhabited  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander  regarded  as  a  part  of  In¬ 
dia  and  was  then  inhabited  by  Aryan  races  however  heterodox  they 
may  have  been. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  onr  purpose  io  notice  the  Indian  satrapies 
of  the  Panjab  (Pentapotamia)  and  Sind.  The  other  provinces  of 
the  eastern  empire  were  Ariana  and  Baktriana.  The  former  com¬ 
prised  Aria  and  Drangiana  under  one  satrap  and  Gedrosia  and 
Brief  sketch  of  Bak-  Arachosia  under  a  second  satrap.  Baktria 
trian  history.  Sogdiana  and  Margiana  were  included  in 

Baktriana  under  one  satrap.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
officers  distributed  the  older  territories  and  the  new  conquasts 
amongst  the  most  powerful  of  their  number.  Alexander’s  half- 
brother  Arrhidaeus  and  his  expected  i>on  by  Roxana  were  declared 
joint  sovereigns.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  amongst  the  kings 
of  Baktria  whose  coins  have  been  discovered  some  twenty-eight 
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navel  occur  that  are  also  found  amongst  the  names  of  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi  that  hare  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Greek  historians,  so  that  we'may  regard  the  Baktrian 
kings  as  descendants  of  the  chiefs  who  accompanied  Alexander  in 
his  eastern  campaign.  At  the  conference  of  the  chiefs,  Oxyartes, 
the  father  of  Roxana,  was  appointed  satrap  of  the  Paropamisadte. 
Eudemus  was  already  military  governor  of  the  Panj&b  and  the 
civil  rtile  was  left  iii  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs.  Pithon,  the  son 
of  Agenor,  became  satrap  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus :  Stasanor  and 
Siburtius  held  Ariana  and  Baktriana  was  committed  to  Philip. 
An  empire  not  yet  consolidated  and  now  broken  op  into  so  many 
petty  satrapies  soon  fell  into  disorder.  In  B.  C.  317  we  find 
Eudemus,  Oxyartes  and  Stasander,  who  had  sncoeeded  Stasanor  in 
Aria,  assisting  Eumenes  in  his  war  with  the  Syrian  king  Antigonus, 
whilst  Siburtius  and  Pithon  espoused  the  opposite  side.  Antigo- 
nus  was  successful  and  from  B.  C.  316  to  the  defeat1  of  his  son 
Demetrius  by  Seleukus  Nikator  in  B.  0.  312  his  away  wss  acknow¬ 
ledged  through  Ariana  and  Baktriana.  In  India,  Chandragnpta 
of  Patna  had  taken  advantage  of  the  departure  of  Eudemus  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Punjab- and  perhaps  also  of  the  Kibul 
valley.  After  Seleukus  had  firmly  established  himself  at  Babylon, 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  reconquer 
Ariana  and  Baktriana  and  was  preparing  to  wrest  the  Indian 
province  from  Chaodragupta  when  disturbances  elsewhere  led  him 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  secure  the  Indian 
prince  as  an  ally.  Accordingly  Seleukus  surrendered  the  province 
of  India  to  the  Palibothran  prince  and  appointed  Megasthenes  to 
reside  at  Patna  as  his  ambassador.  These  friendly  relations  conti¬ 
nued  under  the  sons  of  both  kings  Ainritajata  (Amitrochates)  and 
Antiochus  Soter,  who  also  sent  Daimpchus  as  his  representative  to 
the  court  of  Patna.  Antiochus  Soter  succeeded  his  father  in  B.  G. 
280  and  died  in  B.  C.  261.  Antiochus  II.  suruamed  Theos 
succeeded  and  died  by  poison  in  B.  C.  246,  when  his  son  Seleukns 
-Kallinikos  became  titular  ruler  of  the  cast.  Two  years  prewously 
the  Parthians  had  revolted  and  established  a  kingdom  and  an  era 
.of  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  Diodotus  proclaimed  his  in¬ 
dependence  in  Baktria.  Diodotus  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  »on 

1  Whence  the  era  of  the  Scleuki<la\ 
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Diodotus  II.,  who  redncod  AgathoWes,  satrap  of  Aracboaia,  and 
Antimaohns,  satrap  of  the  Paropamisadse,  to  subjection  ami  they 
acknowledged  fealty  to  him  by  plaoing  his  name  on  their  coins. 
These  changes  moat  all  have  taken  plaoe  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Asoka,  whose  edicts  contain  the  names  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy, 
Antigonas,  Magas  (of  Cyrene),  and  Alexander  (of  Epirus),  but 
make  no  allusion  to  the  rebel  leaders.  The  faction  of  Diodotus 


did  not  long  enjoy  their  accession  to  power,  for  in  a  short  time  a 
Magnesian  leader  by  name  Euthydemus  succeeded  in  expelling 
Diodotus  from  fiaktrin.  *AVe  know  nothing  more  of  Baktria  until 
we  come  to  the  eastern  campaign  of  Antiochus  III.  (B.  C.  212-205). 
After  reconquering  Media,  Parthia  and  Hyrkania,  Antiochus  made 

.  peace  with  the  Parthian  Arsukes  and  pro- 

£atbjdennu. 

ceeded  to  the  invasion  of  Baktria.  Euthy¬ 
demus,  however,  was  able  to  place  himself  in  n  position  which  obliged 
hin  antagonist  to  come  to  terms.  He  then  urged  that  Antiochus 
had  no  reason  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  since 
he  had  never  rebelled  against  Antiochus  but  had  only  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Baktriana  by  destroying  the  descendants  of  those  who  hod 
before  revolted.  His  son  Demetrius  carried  further  messages,  and 
the  result  was  that  Antiochus  accepted  the  peace  that  waB  offered 
and  cemented  the  friendly  relations  with  Baktria  by  betrothing  his 
daughter  to  the  son  of  Enthydemus.  Antiochus  then  left  Euthy¬ 
demus  in  possession  of  Baktria  (B.  C.  208)  and  proceeded  in  per¬ 
son  southwards  to  India.  There  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sopha- 
gasenus,  the  king  of  India,  and  in  return  for  a  number  of  elephants 
confirmed  the  Indian  in  the  possession  of  the  Paropamisadse  and 
the  other  Indian  satrapies.  Antiochus  had  hardly  reached  his  head¬ 
quarters  when  Euthydemus*  deeming  it  to  be  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  marched  southwards  and  annexed  the  cis-Himalayan  dis¬ 
tricts  to  Baktria.  This  conquest  was  consolidated  by  his  son  De¬ 
metrius,  who  is  styled  u  king  of  the  Indians”  by  Justin,  and  whose 
authority  extended  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  to  the  delta  of  the 
Indus  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Satlajand  along  the  coast 
from  the  Indus  as  far  as  Gujr&t.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by 
the  number  aud  find-spots  of  the  coins  of  his  father  and  of  himself. 
The  variations  in  the  portrait  of  Euthydemus  on  his  coins  show 
that  be  most  have  had  a  long  reign,  not  less  than  thirty  years, 
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according  to  General  Cunningham.1  Up  to  the  time  of  Eothyde> 
tone,  the  Greek  princes  used  Greek  legends  only  on  their  ooins,  bat 
from  the  accession  of  his  son  Demetrius  all  the  Greek  princes  of 
India  and  Ariana,  over  thirty  in  number,  used  the  Indian  language 
and  a  character,  happily  termed  Arian,  on  the  reverse  of  iheir 
coins.  This  character  is,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  akin  to  the 
Pheuician  and  is  written  from  right  to  left,  like  all  other  alphabets 
of  Semitic  origin.1  If  Mr.  Thomas’  suggestion*  be  correct  that  in 
certain  letters  on  a  coin  of  Eukraiides  he  haB  discovered  the  Seleo- 
kidan  year  173,  or  B.  0.  138,  and  on  one  of  Plato  Sel.  147  or  B.  0. 
165,  and  on  one  of  Heliokles  Sel.  183  or  B.  C.  128,  we  shall 
have  much  to  alter  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Grseco-Bak> 
trian  princes  known  from  their  ooins  alone. 

We  know  that  Demetrius  was  old  enough  in  B.  C.  208-7  to  have 


been  employed  as  his  father’s  agent  in  the 
Dttefl  on  BaktrUn  ooins.  *  Q 

negotiations  with  Antioohus,  and  allowing 

him  forty  years,  we  have  the  year  B.  C.  167  for  his  death  and  the 

accession  of  Eukratides,  who  according  to  Mr.  Thomas’  disoovery 

minted  coins  in  B.  C.  138.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Eukratides  suc¬ 


ceeded  Demetrius  in  Baktria,  but  may  have  left  his  rival  in  possession 
for  a  time  of  tho  Indian  provinces.  Justin  tells  us  that: — i(eodem 
ferme  tempore  sicuti  in  Parthis  Alii  hr  i  dotes  ita  in  Badris  Eucratidts 
magni  uterque  viri  regnum  ineunt referring  to  the  rise  at  the  same 
time  of  Arsaces  VI.,  better  known  as  Mitliridates  I.,  king  ofParthia 
and  Eukratides.  Mithridates'reigned4  from  173  to  136  B.C.  and  is  re- 
presented  as  the  avenger  of  the  murder  of  EukratideB.  Even  grant¬ 
ing  that  the  coin  of  Eukratides  bearing  the  supposed  date  B.  C. 
138  was  the  last  issued  in  his  reign,  for  which  numismatic  evi¬ 
dence  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  portraiture  and  devices  is 
wanting,  the  remaining  events  of  Miihridntes’  reign,  including  the 
expedition  to  India  and  his  war  with  the  Syrian  king  Demetrius, 
can  hardly  bo  brought  into  two  years.  According  to  Clinton,6 
Demetrius  made  his  preparations  in  B.C.  140  and  entered  Parthia 
in  July,  139,  and  was  captured  at  the  beginning  of  138,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Cunningham6  iu  B.C.  139.  In  either  case  the 


1  Num-Chron.,  n.  e.,  IX.,  189.  1  Ibid.,  III.,  289.  *  J.  R.  A.8.,  IX., 

I ;  see also  Dr.  Hcernle’s  paper  in  Iod.  Ant.,  VIII.,  196.  ‘Lassen,  Bactriah 

coins,  &c  ,  p.  165,  and  ‘  A  view  of  the  history  and  coinage  of  the  Parihians  by 
J  Lindsay,  p.  ^  :  Cork,  1852,  9  Fast.  Hell., Ill ,  331.  *  Hum.  Chrou., 

*,835. 
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death  of  Eukrntides  took  place  at  least  two  years  previously,  for  \ro 
must  allow  that  time  to  have  elapsed  in  preparation  for  the  Indian 
expedition,  the  stay  in  India  and  return  of  Mithridates  to  Par- 
thia.  Wo  must  place,  therefore,  the  death  of  Eukrntides  in  B.O. 
141-40,  and  consequently  either  the  date  on  the  coin  is  wrongly 
read  or  the  mints  went  on  coining  after  the  death  of  Eukratides  in 
his  name,  or  the  dates  given  as  those  of  Demetrius’  war  with  Mith¬ 
ridates  are  incorrect  or  the  in itial  year  of  the  Seleukidan  ern  is 
wrongly  placed.  These  are  points  that  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
During  his  expedition  to  India  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  subdued 
the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hypanis  and  was  stopped 
in  his  onward  march  by  news  of  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Syrian  king.  He  returned  to  Parthia,  annexing  the  old  Bak- 
trian  satrapies  west  of  Arachosia  on  his  way,  and  probably  loft  the 
Baktrian  satrapies  in  the  Indian  region  to  those  in  whose  hands 
he  found  them.  Both  Mithridates  and  Eukratides  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  reigns  were  much  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Skytliians  and  Sogdians,  nnd  it  was  only  when  he  had  rest  from 
them  that  Eukratides  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  India. 
Whilst  returning  from  an  expedition  in  which  he  penetrated  India 
as  far  as  the  Satlaj  he  was  murdered  by  his  son, 1  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  sovereignty.’ 


The  name  of  the  parricide  is  nowhere  given,  but  General 
Cunningham  considers  that  he  must  be  one  with  Apollodotus,  wlio 


Successors  of  Eukratides. 


is  named  in  several  passages  of  importance 
in  connection  with  Menander  in  terms 


that  would  imply  that  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
Greek  influence  in  India.  Indeed  the  coins  which  from  numismatic 
evidence  aloue  are  assigned  to  a  date  following  close  on  or  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  coins  of  Eukratides  indicate  a  marked  departure 
from  those  that  preceded  them.  The  coins  of  the  predecessors  of 
Eukratides  and  even  of  Eukratides  himself  were  minted  by  Bak- 
trian  kings,  though  in  many  oases  giving  bi-lingual  inscriptions;  but 
we  now  come  to  a  series  of  kings  of  whom  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  their  home  was  in  India  and  that  any  extension  of  their 
power  was  made  westwards  from  India  up  the  KAbul  valley  and  who 
were  more  Indian  than  Greek  in  their  habits.  General  Cunning- 
ham  would  include  in  this  category  the  names  of  Antimachos 
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Nikephoros,  Pbiloxenns  Aniketos,  Nikias  So  ter,  Lysias  Aniketoa, 
Antialkidas  Nikephoros,  Theophilus  Dikaios,  aud  Epander  Nike¬ 
phoros,  who  are  known  to  us  solely  from  their  medals.  Undoubtedly 
the  death  of  Eukratides  was  the  signal  for  disorder  and  his  lieute¬ 
nants  everywhere  hastened  to  carve  out  kingdoms  for  themselves. 
Those  in  Baktria  were  overcome  bv  the  Sakas,  but  for  some  time 
the  cis-Himalay an  satrapies  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
We  must  place  the  great  expeditions  of  Apoilodotus  and  Menander 
after  t^e  death  of  Eukratides  (*.«.,  after  B.  C.  140)1,  the  former 
through  Gujrat  and  Ajmere  perhaps  aB  .ar  as  Ujain  and  the  latter 
through  the  Punjab  to  the  Jumna  and  thence  through  Oudh  to  the 
city  of  Patna.  The  number  of  the  coins  of  Eukratides  and  the 
variety  in  their  find-spots  shows  that  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Baktrisn  kings;  and  the  coins  of  Apoilodo¬ 
tus  and  Menander,  his  successors,  on  numismatic  evidence  are 
comparatively  as  common.  Strabo  Btates  that  Menander  crossed 
the  Hypanis  and  penetrated  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Isamus,8  and 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea’  notes  that  “  even 
in  his  time3  ancient  drachmas  were  current  at  Barygaza  (Broach) 
bearing  in  Greek  characters  the  stamp  of  the  kings  Apoilodotus  and 
Menander  who  reigned  after  Alexander.”  In  the  epitome  of  Trojus 
Pompeius,  also,  the  exploits  of  the  Indian  kings  Apoilodotus  and 
Menander  are  referred  to,  so  that  it  is  probably  to  their  expeditions 
that  maoh  of  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Yar&nas  proper  is  due. 

The  coins  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  time  illus- 
Decline  of  the  Greek  trate  the  stdte  of  the  country.  Most  are  of 
power*  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  their  common 

origin  in  time  and  type.  The  number  of  names  show  that  there 
were  several  petty  states  and  that  after  the  death  of  Eukratides 
there  was  no  single  ruling  family  to  whom  all  acknowledged  alle¬ 
giance.  There  are  few  indications  to  show  the  relation  of  these 
princes  towards  each  other  or  the  order  of  succession.  We  may 
perhaps,  however,  assign  the. Apollo  series  to  Apoilodotus,  as  we  Bud 
the  standing  Apollo  with  a  tripod  on  the  reverse  on  his  coins,  which 
are  closely  imitated  by  Straton,  Dionysius,  Hippostratus  and  Zoilus, 

1  Appollodotus  ia  supposed  to  be  Bhigaditti,  sorcreign  of  Mtroir.  Weber, 
Hist.  lad.  Lit.,  p.  181.  ‘Not  identified:  Lessen  agrees  that  Jomsnes 

f  Jumna)  may  have  to  be  reed  :  Wilford  suggests  the  Rimganga  under  the  iuuue 
Curinie.  *290  i.D.  according  to  Beinaud. 
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who  may  either  be  successors  or  lieutenants  of  Apollodotus:  all 
bore  the  title  ‘Soter.’  We  now  como  to  a  class  of  coins  oon< 
Bisting  of  degraded  imitations  of  the  pure  fiaktrian  type  with 
barbarous  names  of  In<lian  and  Parthian  origin,  of  whioh  those 
of  Maues  may  bo  taken  as  the  type.  We  have  seen  that  the  Par- 
thians  had  oocupied  the  country  to  the  west  of  Arachosia,  and  they 
now  seem  to  have  advanced  eastwards  to  India,  for  several  of  the 
earlier  of  these  barbarian  names  may  legitimately  be  reforred  to 
them.  The  type  of  the  legends  and  figures  on  the  coins  of  Manes 
at  first  approaches  that  of  the  coins  of  Demetrius,  then  we  have 
imitations  of  the  Apollo  series  and  again  the  purely  barbarian  style. 
On  some  there  are  imitations  of  the  horse  and  bow  and  quiver  of 
the  Parthian  ooinage.1  Connected  with  the  medals  of  Maues  are 
those  of  Axes,  which  closely  imitate  the  former,  and  from  their  num¬ 
ber  and  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found  show  that  be  must 
have  attained  to  considerable  influence.  We  have  coins  of  Azos  with 
the  names  of  his. generals  Aspapati  and  Asvavarmrr :  a  Vonones  with 
Spalabara  and  with  Spalagdama,  also  a  Pakores  and  Abdagases,  ail 
of  which  indicate  a  Parthian  origin. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  when  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  ceased 
in  upper  India,  for  we  learn  that  the  Indian  embassy*  to  Angustus 
(B.  C.  22-20)  brought  with  them  a  document  in  Greek,  written  on 
parchment  and  purporting  to  be  a  communication  from  Porus  or 

1  General  Canningham  suggests  that  Manes  was  a  leader  of  a  tribe  of  Dahn 
Skythiana  called  Mods  and  represented  by  the  Mere  of  the  present  day:  Arch. 
Hcp.f  II.,  59.  The  Meds  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  Khurdadba  as  robbers  at  the  end  of 
ninth  century  :  Dowson’a  Elliot,  I.,  15.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  faTonr  of  an 
early  Parthian  settlement  in  the  Indus  delta.  Tiranatba  in  a  curious  passage 
(La  Comme’s  Vaaaillef,  p  61)  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  the Magadha  King  harms- 
chandra,  the  Turuahka  King  was  ruling  in  Kashmir  and  at  Multan  and  Lahore  the 
Fenian  (Parthian)  King  Huniruanta,  who  attacked  Darmachandra  and  subdued 
Magadha  and  demolished  its  temples.  The  priests  fled  and  Darmachandra  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Kanakachandra ;  who  found  himself  a  tributary  of  the 
Turuahka.  His  cousin  Buddhapakaha,  who  reigned  in  Benares,  slew  Hunimanta  in 
battle  and  restored  the  law  of  Buddha,  and  under  this  king  the  Nalanda  temple 
was  destroyed  and  with  it  the  records  of  the  Mahays  n  a  school.  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Nuhapana  of  Gujrat  whb  a  Parthian  as  supjtoscd  by  some 
(3.B  B.R.A  S.,  VIII. ,233;  IX,  i ,  139).  GotamipntTa  takes  credit  for  hiB  victories  over 
Sakas,  Yavanas  and  Palhavaa  or  Parthians  (Parthavas),  and  amongst  them  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Nahapana.  The  author  of  the  ‘  Teriplus  of  the  Kryihraean  Sea’  distinctly 
remarks  of  the  Indus  delta  that  the  Indus  had  seven  mouths,  on  the  principal  of 
which  was  Barbarikon,  a  trading  seaport.  *  Before  this  town  lies  a  small  islet  and 
behind  it  in  the  interior  is  Minnagar,  the  metropolis  of  Skythia,  which  is  governed 
however  by  Parthian  princes  who  are  perpetually  at  strife  among  themselves,  expel¬ 
ling  each  the  other’ (Ind.  Ant.,  VIII,,  139).  Arrian  (150  A. D.)  places  the  Astakenoi 
and  Assakenoi  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  as  far  up  as  the  Kabul  river,  and  these  were 
formerly  subject  to  Assyria  and  then  after  a  period  of  Median  rule  submitted  to 
the  Persians  {Ibid.,  IV.,  85).  1  J.  H.  A.  S.,  XVII.,  809. 
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Phor  as  he  is  called  in  the  looal  records.  We  know  that  writing 
on  parchment  was  not  an  Indian  castom,  though  it  is  reported  of 
the  people  of  An-sik  (Parthia)  as  early  os  B.  C.  120  by  a  Chinese 
author,1  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  identify  Porus  with  one 
of  these  barbarian  Parthian  kings.  Again,  according  to  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  Greek  was  spoken  in  the  PanjAb  even  by  villagers'  op  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Our  estimate  of  the  state 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Indus  is  further  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  the  Chinese  author  regarding  Sarangia  that  the  inhabitants  were 
very  numerous  and  were  continually  electing  petty  sovereigns,  and 
that  therefore  Parthia  took  the  country  under  its  protection.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  at  this  time  (first  century  before  Christ)  there 
was  one  paramount  power  in  upper  India,  but  that  on— the  other 
hand  there  were  numerous  petty  principalities  of  Baktrian  or  Par- 

a 

thian  origin  is  abundantly  proved  from  the  coins.  These  gradually 
show  less  and  less  of  Greek  influence  until  we  come  to  the  Kad- 
pliises  series,  but  here  we  may  conclude  our  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  Tavanas  pure  and  simple,  for  wo  can  identify  the 
author  of  the  Kadphises  group  with  the  immigrant  Skythians  and 
Turks.  We  shall,  however,  add  the  references  to  the  Tavanas  in 
the  local  records  to  complete  the  subject. 

In  the  Vishnu  Purina,  the  Tavanas  are  said  to  be  sprung  from 
Turvasu  and,  as  we  have  seen,3  are  placed  to  the  west  of  BhArata. 
They  occur  between  the  Mlechchhas  and  Chinas  in  the  list  of  the 
MahabhArata,4  and  are  also  one  of  the  nations  that  Bagara  was 
about  to  destroy  when  prevented  by  V asishtha.  In  the  chapter 

Tavanas  in  the  Hindu  on  the  future  kings  of  India  in  the  Vishnu 
records.  PurAna,  eight  kings  of  the  Tavanas  are 

placed  between  the  Sakas  and  TushAras5  and  the  VAyu  gives  them 
a  reign  of  82  years,  and  there  was  also  a  dynasty  of  Kilakila  Yava- 
nas.9  Some  records  call  them  Yavanas  in  religion,  manners  and 
polity,  and  the  Bhdgavata  mentions  the  names  of  five  of  their 
princes  Bh&tananda,  Vangiri,  Sisunandi,  Yasonandi  and  Praviraka. 
The  Vdyu  makes  Pravira,  a  son  of  Vidhyasakti,  who  reigned  in 

1  Ibid.,  X.,  N.  S.,  298.  1  Ibid.,  XVII.,  78.  *  Anita,  page  367. 

4  Anita,  page  368.  0  A nUa,  p.  384  8  Identified  by  Mr.  Bh.iu  Daji 

from  the  Ajanta  inscriptions  with  a  dynasty  ruling  in  Vikdtnka,  a  province  be¬ 
tween  the  Day  of  Bengal  and  the  Sri  Sails  hills  sooth  of  llaidarnbad,  and  who 
mled  in  eastern  India  ahortly  after  the  Sdhs.  J,  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.,  VII.,  63  :  VIII., 
24S. 
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Kinchanppuri.  The  founder  of  the  Sunga  dynasty  in  Magadba  is 
said  to  bare  -.gaged  in  conflict  with  the  Tavanas  on  the  Indus.1 
In  a  passage  of  the  Mahdbh4rata  translated  by  Wilson*  it  is  stated 
that  “ all  countries  hare  their  laws  and  their  gods;  the  Tara* 
nas  are  wise  and  pre-eminently  brave.”  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  edicts  of  Asoka  and  in  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  the  Guptas. 
PAnini  refers  to  *  the  writing  of  (he  Yarnnas’  in  illustration  of  one 
of  his  grammatical  rules,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  fix  his  date.3 
But  it  is  from  their  influence  on  the  writings  of  the  Hindus,  and 
especially  on  the  works  devoted  to  astronomy,  that  the  extent  of 
their  relations  with  India  inay  bo  gathered.  The  Indian  astrono¬ 
mers  write  of  the  Yavanas  as  their  teachers.4  VarAha-mihira,  who 
lived  in  504  A.  D.,  gives  not  only  the  entire  list  of  the  Greek 
names  of  the  zodiacal  signs  and  planets,  but  he  also  directly  employs 
several  of  the  latter  side  by  side  with  the  Indian  names  as  well  as 
translations  from  the  Greek  of  technical  terms.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  eontinue  our  search  after  the  allusions  to  the  Yaran&s  in  the 
Hindu  records,  and  we  shall  merely  add  the  following  references 
collected  by  General  Cunningham.6  In  the  Milinda-f>rama}  or 
*  Questions  of  Milinda,’  there9  is  a  long  disputation  between  NAgAr- 
juna  and  the  Yavana  Miliqdn,  raja  of  Sagal.  The  time  and  place 
lead  us  to  identify  this  prince  with  the  Greek  Menander,  raja  of 
Snkala  or  Sangaln7  in  the  PanjAb  between  the  ChiuAb  and  the 
Ravi.  Dr.  Kern  Quotes  a  fragment  of  the  Gdrgi-aanhita  of  the 
astronomer  Garga  written  about  B.C.  50,  in  which  after  mentioning 
Salisuka,  one  of  the  Mauryn  princes  who  died  in  B.  C.  2200,  Garga 
says  “  Then  the  viciously  valiant  Ynvanas,  after  reducing  Sake- 
ta,  PanchAla,  Mathura,  will  reach  (or  take)  Kusumadhwaja  (Pali- 
bothra),  *  *  *  Pnshpapura  (Palibothra)  being  reached  (or  taken), 

all  provinces  will  be  in  disorder  assuredly.”  Saketa  is  Oudh, 
PanchAla  we  have  already  explained,8  Muthra  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Surasenas  and  Palibothra  is  Patna,  the  city  of  Chandragupta, 
Asoka  and  Sophagasenus,  with  whom  the  Baktrian  kings  had  held 
triendly  relations.  Another  passage,  referring  to  the  Greeks  in 
India,  is  taken  from  Patanjali’s  commentary  on  Panini  by  Dr. 

1  Wilson  Hind.  Theatre,  I.,  347.  *  As.  Res.,  XV.,  109.  »  Weber, 

p.  191.  ^lbid.,  251,  and  Kern’s  translation  of  tbo-  Brihat-Sanhita  in  J.  R. 

A.  8.,  IV.,  V.  ®  Num  Ctaron.,  X.,  82*.  «  J-  A  S  ,  Ren.,  1830,  pa*e 

610  ;  Rhys  David’s  Bnddhism,  p.  90  :  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  832,  2nd  ed. 
7  Cunn.  Anc.  Qeogh.,  p,  ISO.  *  J’.  »eo. 
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Goldstiicker,1  where  he  says  “  The  Yavana  besieged  Ayodhya  ; 
the  Yavaua  besieged  the  Midhyaraikaa.”  Here  Ayodhya  ia  the 
aaored  Ajudhiya  ia  Oudh  and  the  M&Jhyainikaa  are  the  people  of 
the  middle-couatry  (Madhyadesa)  including  the  Gaagetic  districts 
south  of  Panchala  and  north  of  the  delta.  Patanjali  givea  the  word 
‘  besieged  ’  in  the  imperfect  tense  as  an  illustration  of  the  rule  that 
this  tense  should  be  used  “  when  the  fact  related  is  out  of  sight, 
notorious,  but  could  be  seen  by  the  person  who  uses  the  verb  so 
that,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  it  may  be  considered  Patan¬ 
jali  was  contemporary  with  the  event.  Now  Patanjali  lived  towards 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  a  date  which  will 
correspond  very  well  with  that  to  be  assigned  to  Menander  on 
other  grounds.  In  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Magadha  we  have  the 
name  Pushpamitra,  who  lived  between  B.  C.  178  and  142.  In  the 
Mdlavikdqnimitra *  of  Bhavabhuti,  Pushpamitra,  prince  of  Yidisa,  a 
kingdom  lying  north  of  the  Vindhyas  (Bhilsa),  before  performing 
the  great  Asvninedha  rite,  is  said  to  have  let  loose  a  horse  that  it 
might  wander  free  over  the  earth  for  twelve  months.  The  horse 
was  attended  by  a  guard  under  the  command  of  his  grandson  Yasu- 
mitra  and  the  party  was  attacked  by  some  Yavana  horsemen  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Sindliu  river,  which  is  identified  by  General 
Cunningham  with  the  Sindliu  river  in  Narwar.  Tardnath,  the 
Tibetan  Buddhist  historian,  also  states  that  the  first  invasion  of  In¬ 
dia  by  foreigners  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Pushpamitra  and 
five  years  before  his  death,  so  that  the  great  expedition  of  Menander 
in  which  he  overran  Oudh  and  the  Gangetic  valley  as  far  as 
Patna  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  B.C.  147.  From  all  theso 
indications  we  cannot  assign  to  the  Yavanas'1  any  direct  connection 
with  the  Kumaun  Himalaya,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of 
respectable  authorities  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  now  to  return  once  more  to  Baktria  and  to  the 

Bftktria  in  the  classical  accounts  that  have  survived  of  the  tribes  in- 
authors.  habiting  the  countries  in  its  neighbourhood. 

1  Pfinini,  p.  230.  *  Wilson’s  Works  ’  See  furl  lier  Dr  Rajendrn- 

Inla  Mitra’s  essay.  ‘  Ou  the  supposed  identity  of  (he  Greeks  with  the  \uvhuur  of 
the  Sanskrit  writers’  in  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  X I  III.,’ i.,  240,  in  which  he  considers  the  term 
4  Yavana’  was  the  name  of  a  country  and  of  its  people  to  the  west  of  Kauduhsr 
which  may  have  been  Arabia,  Persia,  Media  or  Assyria,  probably  the  last :  subse¬ 
quently  it  became  the  name  of  all  those  places  ond  ngain  of  all  traits -Indus caste] ess 
races,  including  the  Baktrian  Greeks  of  Kabul,  but  at  no  time  referre  1  exclusively 
to  the  Greeks  of  Ionia ;  and  with  it  read  Weber’s  article  in  lad.  Ant.,  IV.,  244. 
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Enthydemus  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Syrian  king  Anti* 
ochus  III.  (B.  C.  208)  urged1  amongst  other  matters  that  “  those 
wandering  tribes  who  were  spread  in  great  numbers  along  the 
borders  of  the  province  were  alike  dangerous  to  them  both;  and 
that  if  ever  they  should  gain  admittance  into  it,  the  whole  country 
mast  inevitably  fall  into  barbarism.”  Sixty  years  previously  the 
Parthians  had  won  their  independence  and  were  steadily  preparing 
for  the  encroachments  which  Mitkridates  afterwards  made  on  the 
southern  provinces  of  Baktria,  though  they  too  had  to  contend  with 
barbarous  foes  from  the  east.  We  fortunately  have  several  allusions  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Sky  thians  in  the  classical  authors.  Pliny®  writes : — 

“  Beyond  this  river  (the  Ox  us)  are  the  peoples  of  Scythia.  The  Persians 
have  called  them  by  the  general  name  of  Sac®,  which  properly  belongs  to  only 
the  nearest  nation  of  them.  The  more  anoient  wi iters  give  them  Ibe  name  of 
Aratnii.  *  *  The  multitude  of  these  Soythi&n  nations  is  quite,  innumerable: 
In  their  life  and  habits  they  much  resemble  the  people  of  Partbiu.  The  tribes 
amongst  them  that  are  better  known  are  the  Sacae,  the  Massaget®,  Dali®,  &e. 
(19  names).  Indeed  upon  no  subject  that  I  know  of  are  there  greater  diacre- 
panciea  among  writers  from  the  circumstances,  I  suppose,  of  these  nations  being 
ao  extremely  numerous  and  of  such  migratory  habits.” 

In  the  epitome3  of  Trogus  Pompeiua  it  is  stated  that  the 
Sara  nose  and  the  Asiani,  Skythian  tribes,  took  possession  of  Sog- 
diana  and  Baktria,  and  as  this  statement  comes  immediately  before 
the  allusion  to  the  Indian  exploits  rf  Apollodotus  and  Menander,  we 
may  consider  it  as  occurring  immediately  before  their  time.  He 
further  informs  ns  that  the  Tochari  received  their  kings  from  the 
Asiani,  so  that  the  two  names  must  refer  to  one  tribe.  Curtins4 
states  that  the  Skythians  and  Dahae  were  the  first  to  invade  India. 
Strabo6  writes  that : — 

"  The  Macedonians  gave  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  all  the  mountains  which 
follow  after  Ariana,  but  among  the  barbarians,  the  heights  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Paropamisus  were  called  Emoda  and  mount  Imans  :  end  other  names 
of  this  kind  were  assigned  to  each  portion  of  this  range.  On  the  left  hand  oppo¬ 
site  to  these  parts  are  situate  the  Skythian  and  nomadic  nations  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side.  Most  of  the  Skytbiaus,  beginning  from  the  Caspian 
Sea,  are  called  Dahm  Skythe,  and  those  situated  more  to  the  east  Massaget®  and 
Sak»:  the  rest  have  the  common  appellation  Skytbians,  but  each  separate  tribe 
has  its  peculiar  name.  All  or  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  nomads.  The 
best  known  tribes  are  those  who  deprived  the  Greeks  of  Baktriana,  the  Asii, 
Pasiani  (Asiani  ?),  Tochari  and  Sakarauli,  who  came  from  the  country  on  the 

4  Nun.  Chron.,  IX.,  134 :  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  IV.,  208.  *  Book 

VI.,  Ch.  i9.  *  Num.  Chrou.,  X.,  79.  4  VIII.,  14.  Vita  Alexandri- 

5  Book  XI.,  Ch.  8. 
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other  aide  of  the  Jaurtes  opposite  the  Salta  end  Sofdianl,  end  which  eoaa try 
vu  elao  oocopied  by  Saka :  some  tribes  of  the  Daha  era  eorneaed  AporaL1 
some  Xanthli,  others  Pissari.*' 

Arrian*  identified  the  Skytbians  to  the  north  of  the  Jazartee  with 
the  Sakas.  Amongst  these  names  we  may  refer  the  Abu  and 
Pasiani  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  Asiani  of  Trogus,  and  as  this  tribe 
belonged  to  the  Tochari,  there  remains  only  the  Sarance  of  Trogus, 
Sagaraukae  of  Ptolemy,  and  Sakarauli  of  Strabo — all  synonymous 
with  the  Sakas  or  Bus.  The  Chinese  annals  clearly  show  that  the 
Yueh-ti  or  Tochari  and  the  Sns  were  the  only  two  barbarian  tribes 
in  this  neighbourhood  at  this  time. 


During  the  reigns  of  Mithridutes  I.  of  Parthia  and  Demetrius 
of  Baktria,  the  Skytkians  were  continually  making  incursions 
from  the  east  and  were  with  difficulty  repelled.  Phrahates,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mithridates,  called  in  their  aid  against  the  Syrians,  but 
the  Skytbians  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  war  and  the 
Parthian  king  refused  to  pay  them  or  lead  them  against  some 
other  foe.  They  accordingly  commenced  to  ravage  Parthia  itself 
and  Phrahates  fell  in  battle  against  them  (in  B.  C.  12G),  in  which 
bis  Greek  mercenaries  joined  the  enemy.3  These  Skytbians  can  be 
none  other  than  the  Sakarauli  branch  of  the  Sus  and  the  Inst  of 
them  to  leave  Ta-hia  for  the  south,  for  we  find  that  Artabanus  II., 
unde  and  successor  of  Phrahates,  died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  a 
fight4  with  the  Tochari,  who  must  have  been  a  branch  of  tee 
Yueh-ti,  the  successors  of  the  Sus  in  Baktria.  The  Sakas  are  fur¬ 
ther  mentioned  as  giving  the  name  Sukastono  to  the  Paraitakene 
district  in  Drangia  (or  the  valley  of  the  Helmand),  and  their  capital 
city  was  Sigal,  now  identified  with  Sekuha,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Seistan.5  From  the  above  We  learn  that  the  Sakns  were 
the  principal  tribe  in  the  earlier  immigrations  of  the  Skytbians  and 
that  to  many  Skuthae  and  Sakae  were  synonymous  terms;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  clans,  each  having 
its  own  name,  sometimes  allied  and  sometimes  at  war  with  each 


*  See  Cunuingham,  Arch.  Rep.,  II.,  47,  for  his  speculation  as  to  the  modern 
representatives  of  these  tribes.  He  connects  the  Aparni  with  the  A  »srs  (p.  *9- 
49)  ;  the  Xanthii  with  the  Jats  (p.  54).  and  the  Pissnri  with  the  Paralsi*  (p.  6u). 
»Dk.  IV.,  1.  4.  3  Lindsay’s  Parthia,  p.  13;  ltawlinson  s  bixth  Monarchy, 

p.  109.  .*  ‘Scytha’  depopulate  Parthia,  in  patriam  revertuntur.  bed 

Artabanus  bello  Thogariis  illato,  See.9  Here  the  Skjtliiana^  are  distiflffuia  i 
from  the  Tochari,  who  are  the  Tusharas  or  Tukliaraa  of  the  Purauas. 

A,  8.,  IX.,  19. 
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other,  and  that  wave  after  wave  of  these  clans  poured  across  the 
AltAi,  pushing  forward  those  that  had  preceded  them.  Our  further 
illustrations  are  from  Chinese  sources. 

In  the  Chinese  works  T'gien  Hari-shu,  and  S’/U-ki  or  ‘  Historical 
,  ,  record,’ wenossess  most  valuable  information 

on  the  state  of  the  countries  adjoining 
Baktria  from  the  third  century  before  Christ.1  Mr.  Kingsmill  in¬ 
forms  us  that  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Chinese, 
the  tribes  of  the  founders  of*  the  Chinese  power  under  the  name 
Chows  were  driven  from  their  original  seats  in  the  land  of  Ban 
by  barbarous  tribes  known  as  Diks,  later  on  called  Hinyuk  or 
Hiindjuk.  Allied  with  these  were  the  Himwans,  the  Hienryun  of 
modern  Chinese.  Both  of  these  tribes  are  by  the  earlier  writers 
of  the  Han  dynasty  connected  with  the  Jung  of  the  Chow  authors, 
a  name  which  by  the  time  of  the  Hans*  bad  become  changed  to  Nd 
in  the  title  of  the  Hiung-uu.  From  other  sources  we  learn  that  a 
race  called  Yueh-ti  occupied  the  provinces  of  Kansuh  and  the 
Taugut  country  to  the  en9t  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  in  the  third  cen- 
tnry  before  Christ,  and  that  they  were  harassed  by  the  Hiung-nd 
and  fled  before  them  westwards.  The  Tsien  ffan-shu  records  that 
in  B.  C.  221,  1  the  Tung-hu  had  become  a  formidable  power  and 
the  Yaeh-li  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Shen-yu  of  the 
Hiunff-nu  was  named  T’ow-man.  The  latter  meeting  with  a 
reverse  in  his  contest  with  T*sin  moved  northward.’  Here  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  only  three  nations  the  Tung-hu,  Hiung-nd  and 
Yueh-ti.  In  B.  C.  206,  MaouJnn,8  the  Shen-yu  of  the  Hiungrnu, 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Yueh-ti,  whom  he  defeated,  iu 
B.  C..  176,  in  consequence  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Hiung-uu  invaded  and  occupied  the  country  of  the  Yueh-ti,  while 
Laulan,4  Wusun,Huki  and  twenty-six  neighbouring  states  submit¬ 
ted  to  them.  The  king  of  the  Yueh-ti  was  taken  prisoner  and  his 
barbarous  conquerors  made  a  drinking-cup  from  his  skull. 

From  the  Sld-ki  of  Szeina  Tsieu5  we  learn  that  in  B.  C.  138 
Djang-kien,  Marquis  of  Po-wang,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  from  China 

1  Wylie,  J.  Anth.  Inst.,  Vols.  2,  8,  5,  9.  *  The  founders  of  the  modern 

empire  of  Chinn.  *  Me-te  of  deGuignes.  *  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that 

Lan-lan  and  Gu-sze  have  walled  cities  adjacent  to  the  great  salt  marsh  which  lay 
to  the  east  of  Khot&n  and  west  of  Kansuh.  8  J.  K.  A.  8.,  X.  (N.  8.),  394,  by 
Kingsmill,  whose  translation  differs  in  sonic  essential  respects  from  that  given  by 
M.  deGuignes  in  ‘Histoirede  l’Acadeinie  Uoyale  des  inscriptions  et  Belies  lettres,’ 
XXV.,  li.,  17,  1759. 
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to  (he  Yoeh-ti,  to  indace  them  to  make  cause  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  Hiung-nn.  Being  oom polled  to  pass  through  the 
Hiung-nti  settlements  along  the  northern  face  of  the  Kuen-lnn, 
Kien  was  recognized  and  taken  prisoner  and  detained  there  for 
ten  years.  When  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  he  travelled 
westwards  for  ten  days  and  arrived  at  Da-wan,  then  occnpied  by 
the  Yueh-ti,-  but  not  progressing  in  his  negotiations,  was  sent  on 
by  the  high  road  to  Qang-gu.  This  latter  country  adjoined  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  greater  Yueh-ti,  whose  king  Sze  had  been 
killed  by  the  Hiung-mi  and  they  had  set  np  his  heirs  in  his  stead. 
The  Yueh-ti  had  overcome  Ta-hia  and  taken  np  their  residence  in 
that  country,  which  was  rich  aod  fertile,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
‘‘they  would  rather  be  exterminated  than  submit  to  the  Hiung-mi.” 
From  the  Yueh-ti,  Kien  went  on  to  Ta-hia  and  remained  a  year  at 
Bingnan-shan.  He  was  desirous  of  returning  by  Tibet,  but  was 
again  captured  by  the  Hiung-nu  and  detaiued  until  the  death  of 
their  Shen-yu  in  B.  C.  126,  when  be  escaped  to  China  and  in  B.  C. 
122  gave  this  interesting  account  of  bis  travels.1  From  this  record 
we  know  that  in  B.  0.  128  the  greater  Yueh-ti  had  already  occu¬ 
pied  Ta-hia  or  Baktria.  From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the 
Yueh-ti  had  found  another  named  tribe  named  Su  already  settled 
in  those  countries  and  drove  them  to  occupy  the  country  to  the 
north-east  of  Ferghana  and  the  Jaxartes. 

In  these  Sus  we  recognise  the  Sahas  of  the  Pur&nas  and  the 
Sakarauli,  Sagarauk®,*  Saruncae  and  Sac®  of  classical  author). 
From  the  Marquis  Po-wang  wo  learn  that  they  had  been  driven 
ont  of  Kashg&r  as  early  as  B.  C.  138  and  out  of  Tahia  before 
B.  C.  128.  The  Sus  pushed  onwards  and  occupied  Kipiu,  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  often  named  in  the  Chinese  annals  and  is  also  inci¬ 
dentally  noticed  by  the  traveller  Fah-Hian.  From  a  comparison  of 
all  the  accounts,  Kipin  lay  along  the  upper  part  of  the  sources  of  the 

'  Wylie,  J.  Anth.  Inst.,  IX.,  89.  'Cunningham  derives  this  name 

from  the  flagar,  or  iron-headed  mace,  which  was  their  national  weapon.  Arch. 
Rep.,  II.,  33,  43,  We  read  that  Demetrius,  aon  of  Euthydeinus,  who  certain!/ 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  carried  his  arms  into 
the  country  of  the  Suras  (Seres)  and  Phruri  (Pliauni,  Phruni).  Some  refer  the 
Phrnni  to  the  Grinaei  Skythians  of  Ptolemy,  who  held  Yarkand,  and  identify 
the  Suras  with  the  people  of  Su-le,  an  oW  name  of  Kashgar  According  to 
Ptolemy  the  Sacs  lived  to  the  south  of  the  Grfusei  Skythians,  and  this  allocation 
of  the  tribes  agrees  well  with  the  Chinese  accounts.  Those  Seres  and  Phruri 
arc  mentioned  elsewhere  with  the  Tochari  and  V.  de  St.  Martin  connects  the 
Phruri  with  the  Phauims  of  the  Indian  records ;  see  Non,  Citron.,  IX.,  143. 
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Kibul  river  and  is  the  Hu-phi-ua  of  Hwen  Thsang  (Yuen- 
chwang  .  It  appears  to  bare  varied  so  much  in  its  extent  as  to 
represent  an  ethnographical  rather  than  a  geographical  term.  Tho 
Yueh-ti  were  in  turn  pressed  by  the  Ansuns  or  Ousnns,  probably 
the  people  of  Wu-sun1  to  the  norih-eaBt  of  Da-wan  described  here¬ 
after,  and  who  following  in  the  wake  of  Su9,  occupied  Tahin. 

That  the  Yueh-ti  were  of  the  same  race  (not  the  same  tribe) 
as  the  Sus  may  be  considered  probable  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  record  of  there  being  other  than  three  well-known  nations  of 
Skythians  in  this  neighbourhood  at  this  time  :  that  the  Yueh-ti 
tribes  occur  with  the  Sakarauli,  a  presumably  distinct  Saka  name 
in  the  enumeration  of  Strabo,  and  that  they  are  included  with  the 
Sds  under  the  name  Sacae  by  most  classical  authors.  Tahia,  on  its 
conquest  by  the  Yueh-ti,  was  distributed  into  five  governments  or 
provinces,  r t*.,  Hieou-mi,  Chouang-mo,  Kouci-chonang,  Hy-tun 
and  Tou-mi.  So  soon  as  (he  Yueh-ti  had  settled  down  in  Baktria,  one 
branch  crossed  into  Kipin  or  Ariana  and  drove  the  Sus  from  tho 
Kabul  valley,  into  the  valley  of  the  Helmaud.  The  portion  of 
Kipin  annexed  b)'  the  Yueh-ti  was  called  Kao-fu*  (Kabul)  and  its 
people  are  described  as  like  the  Iudians  in  their  habits  and  charac¬ 
ter.  They  were  more  merchants  than  soldiers,  and  before  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Yueb-ti,  one  part  belonged  to  Partbia,  oue  to  the  kings 
of  India  and  one  to  the  kings  of  Kipin.  The  conquest  of  Kipin 
was  effected  by  Khiu-tsi-lii,  the  chief  of  the  Kouei-chouang  or  Gu- 
shan  tribe,  a  name  of  which  we  have  traces  in  the  city  of  Gu-sze 
near  the  great  salt  marsh  to  the  west  of  Tangut.  Khiu-tsi-hi 
reduced  the  leaders  of  the  other  four  tribes3  to  submission,  declared 
himself  king  and  imposed  the  name  of  his  own  tribe  on  the  entire 
nation.4  The  conquest  of  Kipin  took  place  about  B.  C.  38,  for  we 

1  Kang-keu  was  the  Chinese  name  for  Sliighnan  or  Sogdiana,  which  appears 
to  have  been  by  Sakus  (here  Yueh-ti)  as  Inte  as  B.  C.  40,  ami  who  were  then 
at  feud  with  theWu-aiin:  Jour.  Anth.  Inst ,  V.,48.  J  Ma-twan-Iin  notes  : — 

'*  The  kingdom  of  Kao-fu  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Mans.  It  is  situated  to 
the  south  east  of  the  great  Yue-chc.  It  is  likewise  a  considerable  state.  Their 
manners  resemble  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  they  are  gentle  and 
humane.  They  carry  oil  much  commerce  with  India.  India,  Kophcne  (Kabul) 
aud  the  country  of  the  Asee  are  three  kingdoms  which  are  conquered  by  force  and 
lost  by  weakness  Ind  Ant.,  IX.,  15.  3  DeGuignes  lias  the  names  Hieou- 

mi,  Choam-mi,  Kuoi-choani,  II  ie-tun  and  Kao-fu,  which  last  was  established  on 
theconquest  of  Kipin.  Klaproth  gives  the  names  in  the  text.  4  Klaproth's 

Tableaux  historiques  dc  l’A»ie,.p.  133  :  .  Paris,  1820:  Lassen’s  Bnktrian  Coins, 
p.  ltis.  Other  names  for  the  Gu-sban  tribe  are  Kuei-clioam,  Kwai-cliang  Gau- 
•chang.  The  earlier  coins  of  Kozoulo-Kadphises  bear  the  name  of  the  Greek 
king  Hcrmeeus  on  the  obverse  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  supplanted 
a  Greek  rider  in  Kdbul  at  least. 
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read  that  if  occurred  a  century  after  the  deputation  of  Djang-kien 
to  the  Yueh-ti,  who  were  then  in  Kasbg&r.  Khiu-tei-hi  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bod  Yen-kso-cbaDg,  who 
may  be  identified  with  the  Hima-kadphisea  of  the  coins.  Before 
examining  these  eoina  we  shall  give  the  geographical  notices  of 
the  Chinese  annals,  whioh  in  every  reapeot  confirm  the  results 
arrived  at  independently  from  our- examination  of  western  record*. 


Szema  Taien,  the  Chinese  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

Geography  according  fh®  account  of  the  embnssy  of  Rien,  fur— 
to  the  Cliiaeao  records.  nishes  us  in  his  Shi-ki  with  further  geogra¬ 
phical  indications  which  shed  much  light  ou  the  political  relations 
of  this  period.  According  to  him  Da-wan1  lay  to  the  south-weai 
of  the  Hiung-nu  territory  and  due  west  from  China  some  10,000  U. 
It  had  seventy  subordinate  towns  and  a  population  of  about 
100,000.  “  The  soldiers  use  the  bow  sod  spear  and  shoot  from 

horse-back.  To  the  north  lies  Gang-gu  ;  west,  the  country  of  tha 
Yueh-ti  ;  south-west,  that  of  the  Tochari*;  north-east,  Wii-sun; 


east,  Han-mow  and  Yu-tien.3  Wu-sun  lies  north-east  of  Da- wan 
about  2,000  It.  Its  people  are  herdsmen  and  of  similar  manners 
to  the  Hiung-nu.  Its  bowmen  are  10,000  in  number  and  they 
are  daring  and  quarrelsome.  Formerly  they  were  subject  to  the 
Hiung-nu,  but  now  they  are  in  4  prosperous  condition.  They 
marry  their  near  relations  and  refuse  to  pay  homage  at  court 
Gang-gu4  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Da-wan.  It  is  not  so  large  as 
Da-wan,  but  is  as  large  as  the  countr  y  of  the  Yueh-ti  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  similar.  It  can  muster  80,000 
to  90,000  bowmen.  On  the  south  it  has  relations  with  the  Yneh-ti 
and  on  the  east  with  the  Hiung-nu.  Im-tsai*  (or  Im-tsai  ar-gan) 
lies  to  the  north-west  of  Gang-gu  some  2,000  li ;  it  is  as  large  and 
its  customs  are  alike.  It  can  muster  100,000  bowmen  ;  it  overlooks 
the  great  shoreless  marsh  reaching  to  the  northern  sea.  Da-yue-ti* 
(or  the  country  o!  the  great  Yueh-ti)  lies  west  of  Da-wan  2,000  or 
3,000  li.  The  Yueh-ti  dwell  north  of  the  Gwai-shui.7  To  their 
’south  is  Dahia8  ;  weM,  An-sih  ;  north,  Gang-gu.  They  are  herds¬ 
men  and  nomads  with  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Hiung-nu. 


They  can  muster  100,000  to  200,000  bowmen.  In  former  times 


1  Yarkand  *  On  the  upper  affluent*  of 

*  Part  of  Ferghana  5  Oa  the  Syr-darya. 
Oxus?  7  Ox  us.  KBalkh. 


the  Osu*.  s  Khoten. 

•  The  T>ah*  north  of  the 
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they  were  rash  and  under-rated  the  power  of  the  Hinng-n6  and 
rejected  all  accommodation.  The  Hiung-nu  attacked  and  rooted 
them  ;  Shen-yu  the  Lao-shang  killed  their  king  and  made  a  drinking 
cup  out  of  his  skjill.  Formerly  the  Yueh-ti  dwelt  between  Dun- 
bwang1  and  Kilin,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Hiung-nG,  they 
were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  a  distance.  They  passed  Du-wan, 
invaded  Da-hiaonthe  west  and  overcame  it  Following  the  coarse 
of  the  Dfi-gwai-shui  they  fixed  their  royal  residence  on  its  north 
bank.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  tribe  which  was  unable  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  sought  the  protection  of  the  Giangs*  of  Nan-shan  :  this 
branch  is  known  as  the  smaller  Yueh-ti.” 

“An-sik8  lies  west  of  the  Yueh-ti  about  1,000  If.  The  conn  try 
is  open,  the  land  tilled.  It  produces  both  rice  and  wheat.  Distilled 
liquors  are  used.  Its  cities  are  like  those  of  Da- wan  ;  those  depend¬ 
ent  on  it,  large  and  small,  are  about  one  hundred  in  number.  The 
extent  of  the  country  is  about  1,000  /»'  square.  It  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  state.  It  overlooks  the  Gwai.  There  are  marts  where  the 
people  and  merchants  meet  to  buy  and  sell.  Carriages  and  ships  are 
osed  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  to  neighbouring  conntries 
perhaps  1,000  li  oft  Silver  is  ased  in  coins  and  the  coins  bear 
the  likeness  of  their  kings.  When  the  king  dies,  the  image  is 
immediately  changed  for  that  of  the  new  ruler.  They  write  on 
skins  of  parchment  and  make  books  of  it.  To  the  west  of  An-sik 
is  Tiaou-chi4 :  north,  Im-tsai-ar-gan.  Tiaou-chi  lies  about  1,000 
li  to  the  west  of  Au-aik.  It  overlooks  the  western  sea  and  is  an 
agricultural  country  producing  rice.  There  are  great  birds  there 
producing  eggs  lika  water-jars.5  The  inhabitants  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  They  are  continually  electing  petty  sovereigns.  In  conse¬ 
quence  An-sik  has  taken  it  under  its  protection,  but  treats  it  as  a 
foreign  country.  The  country  is  good  but  disorderly  *  *  * 

Da-hia  lies  upwards  of  2,000  li  south-west  of  Da-wan,  to  the 
south  of  the  Gwai-sbu.*  Generally  speaking  the  country  is  open. 
It  has  cjties  and  dwellings  similar  to  Da-wan.  It  has  no  supreme 
sovereign ;  each  city  and  town  elects  its  own  petty  ruler.  Its  sol¬ 
diers  are  weak  and  cowards  in  fight.  The  people  are  good  as  mer¬ 
chants.  The  Yueh-ti  attacked  it  from  the  west  and  completely 

1  Now  Sha  chan  in  Kansah.  *Tibefnn9.  *  Parthia.  4  St- 

nngi*.  •  ihe  l  ac’s  egg.  Yule’s  Marco  Polo.,  II.,  340.  •  Oxua. 
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subdued  it  The  population  is  numerous,  probably  over  a  million. 
Its  capital  is  called  Lam-shi-ching.1  There  are  marts  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise.  To  its  east  lies  Shin-duh.* 
Djang-kieu?  said  that  when  he  was  in  Da-hia  he  saw  keang*  bam¬ 
boo  staves  and  thnh  (Sze-cbnen)  clothes.  He  asked  whence  they 
were  obtained.  The  people  of  Da-hia  said  their  traders  went  to 
the  Indian  markets.  India  is  distant  from  Da-hia  to  the  south¬ 
east  about  (several)  1,000  li.  Generally  speaking  the  country  is 
settled  and  resembles  Da-hia.  Its  climate  is  damp  and  hot.  Its 
people  use  elephants  in  war.”  Thus  ends  this  valuable  suocinct 
record. 


Kadphlaes  and  Kadaphes. 


Returning  to  the  coins  we  find  amongst  those  imitating 

The  Saka  Heram.  apparently  Arsacidan  models  an  unique 

one6  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  legend— 
Tvgavvovvrog  Egaov  laic  a  Koggavov — ‘  of  the  Saka  king  Heraua.' 
The  last  word  ‘  Koggavov  '  is  by  some  translated  ‘ruler’  and 
is  connected  by  them  with  the  Homeric  Greek  Koigavog,  but 
besides  the  great  improbability  of  a  Homerio  title  being  revived 
for  the  first  lime  by  a  barbarian  king,  we  have  evidence  to  Bhow 
that  the  word  is  to  be  connected  with  the  tribal  name  of  the  king.6 
On  the  coins  of  Kadaphes  and  Kadphises,7  we  have  the  forms 
‘ chorantu ‘  kor»u and  ‘  kortea  in  Greek,  instead  of  ‘  korranou ’  and 

1  kiuhaiij  ‘  k/iunhan  and  ‘  guthan  in  Arian; 
Kadphlsee  and  Kadaphes.  on  those  of  Kanerki,  Ooerki  and  Basdeo 

it  oocnrs  a  a  1  koranc*  on  coins  and  as  ‘  guthan  in  inscriptions. 

In  the  M&nikyala  inscription8  of  Kanishka  so  often  quoted  in 

these  discussions,  Kanishka  or  Kanerki  is  styled  “  The  inpreaser 

of  the  dominion  of  the  GushanS  ”  ( Mahdraja  Kuneshka  Guthanavtua 

tomvardhaka ),  and  in  the  Panjtar  inscription*  we  have  a  second 

reference  to  a  Gusban  prince  ( Maharayata  Guthanata).  It  is  also 

worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  ‘  korano ’  occurs  only10  on  those  coins 

where  the  Greek  *  basiUus  bosileor r  or  ‘  king  of  kings  of  the 

1  D.rapsa,  Zariaapa.  »8hin-ioh  in  the  Hm  ennalat  T'oen  choh 

in  Ht  Tuanlin!  •  AJso  called  Chang  Keen,  the  TcNngk.ao  of  de  Gu.gnte. 

4  The  name  of  a  hill  in  S«e-chuen  producing  han^m  with  long  j  >nt»  and  aoltf 
heart*  known  a*  male  hsmbn*  in  India.  .  Thmna*  m  J.  R.  A.  S  . 

•  Some  connect  the  4  8a’  in  ‘  SuHerowu*’  and  in  Chcran  " 

Bakas  and  the  name  Uermaua  with  Beraus.  rThon.as  J*  i 

•J.R.A  8..  XX,  M3.  •  Arch.,Bep.,V,6l. 

ooln  of  Heraas  may  appear  to  be  an  exception,  but  hi*  coin  d 

equivalent  to  •  king  of  kings,  bat  merely  that  of  satrap  or  turanmu. 
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Greek  legends  is  rendered  .by  the  Skythic  equivalent ‘  rao  nano  rao. 
We  have  traces  of  the  latter  still  in  (he  old  Inrlo-Skythie  province 
of  Gujr  t1  in  the  title  *  Ra  of  Junagarh’;  in  Gilgit,  where  the  old 
rulers  had  the  title  *  Ra*  and  the  old  name  of  which  is  ‘Surgin’ ; 
throughout  RajputAna  and  the  Gakhin  in  the  title  ‘Rao  in  most 
R&jput  clans  in  the  titles  ‘  Rao’  and  ‘  Riwat,’  whilst  the  head  man 
of  Spiti  is  still  called  ‘  Nono,’  and  the  honorific  title  ‘  Ran&’  is 
common  amongst  the  MarAthas.  It  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to 
regard  the  word  ‘  korano’  as  purely  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  a  ruling 
family  and  the  equivalent  of  ‘  tiuihan  in  the  inscriptions  or  the 
name  current  iu  the  tribe  for  a  king  or  ruler  and  added  on  in  the 
same  way  aa  ‘  Soter,'  ‘  Dikaias,'  *  Theoa'  and  the  like.  In  any  case 
it  was  a  title  characteristic  of  the  Yueh-ti  tribe  and  may  possibly 
be  still  found  in  the  name  ‘  Bono'  applied  to  the  most  honoured  clun 
in  the  Hindu-kush  8  If  the  conjecture  thut  Hima  (Ooemo)  Kud- 
phises  is  one  with  Yen-krao-chang  be  accepted  we  may  assign  to  his 
father  and  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Khin-isi-hi,  the  coins  bear¬ 
ing4  the  legend  kosola-kadaphea  choranau  gathou ,’  and  on  the  reverse 
the  legend — ‘  kushanga  yathuasa  kitjula-kaphaaaa  sachcha  dharma- 
jpidusa ,’  ‘the  coin  of  the  Kushang  king  Kujula-kaphsa,  the  crown 
of  the  true  dbartna/  Have  we  here8  the  Kushang  clan  of  the  Ya- 
tha  or  Ye-tha,  a  name  by  which  the  Yueh-ti  were  known  later  ou? 
On  a  ooin  of  Ooemo  Kadphises  we  have  the  Baktro  PAIi  legend— 
Maharajaaa  Rajadhirajaaa  aarvd-loyu  xevearasa  M'ahituoaram  Hath - 
pitasa — ‘Of  the  MabArAja,  supreme  king,  lord  over  all  people,  the 
great  lord,  Kathpisa.’  In  Kujula-kaphsa  or  Kozola-kadnphes6  we 
have  the  representative  of  the  Kushang  tribe j  and  if  ‘  korano ’  be 
taken  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  ‘  kushang'  we  have  further 
members  of  the  same  family  in  the  Turnshkas  of  Kashmir — ‘  Ruo 
nano  rao  Kanerkl  korano ,’  ‘/tucr  nano  rao  Ooerki  korano ,’  and 
1  Rao  nano  rao  Bazodeo  koiano  '  Heraus  the  Saka  also  bears  the 
title  ‘  korano ’  and  he  was  certainly  not  of  the  Gushan  clan  of  the 

1  lad.  Aut.,  III.,  103.  1  JeBftlmer,  Bundi,  Kachh,  &c.  1  Bid* 

dulph's  *  Tribes  of  the  Hiudoo-koosh,’  p.  34.  4  Thomas’  Prinsep,  11., 

20S  and  J.  A.  S  Ben.  *  14  Klaproth  in  his  'Tableaux  bistoriques  ’  writes 

(p.  133): — *  Un  anteur  Chiimis  nous  appreud  que  Yt-ta  el  ait  oritfiuairement 
le  noui  Ue  la  fsuulle  de  leurs  roi»  et  qu’il  est  devcnu  plus  tard  ceiui  tic  toule 
lu  nation  ;  on  le  ptouonce  uussi  Yt-ta.  Leui  empire  s'ecroula  ilshs  in  sept.eme 
si4cle  et  les  Yr-ta  devinreut  tributaires  ties  Turcs’.  '  We  hive  also  a 

Koxuulo-kad pluses  who  may  be  ideiuitled  with  this  Kozola-kudaphes,  but  both 
names  are  read  distiuoUy. 
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Yueb-ti.  We  may  therefore  suggest  that  the  tribal  name  gradually 
became  the  title  of  the  ruler,  whether  the  family  belonged  to  the 
Gushan  elnn  of  the  Tochiiri  or  not,  and  that  it  was  confer  ed  on 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  on  such  of  the  conquered  race  as 
had  submitted,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions. 

Hima  Kadphises  or  Yen  kiao-chang  eulurged  and  consolidated 
the  conquests  of  his  father  and  extended  his 
influence  as  far  as  I  lie  valley  of  the  Ganges 
to  a  distance  of  3,0rt()  li  from  the  Indus  and  there  red  need  the 
country  of  Tim— li  and  its  capital  Chao-ki-tching,  neither  of  which 
has  as  yet  been  identified.  The  coins  which  according  to  numisma¬ 
tic  evidence  follow  those  of  Kadphises  and  which  are  known  as  the 
Kanerki-group1  bring  us  to  a  series  of  kings  who  are  known  to  us 
by  their  coins  and  inscriptions  and  are  also  mentioned  in  contem¬ 
porary  records.  Their  names  occur  in  a  number  of  inscripitons  in 
the  Indian-Pali  alphabet  and  dated  in  an  unknown  era  which  were 
discovered  at  Mathura  (Mut  ■a'): — 


Kanishka — Malta  rdja  Kanishka ,  S.  9,  28. 

Huvishka  — Maharaja  Rajalirdja  devaputra  Huvishka ,  S.  33, 
39,  47,  48. 

Vasudeva — Maharaja  Rajatudja  devaputra  Vdsu,  S.  44  ;  and 
Maharaja  Rojatirdja  Shdhi  Vasudeva.  S,  87, 
also  with  dates  44  and  98. 


Many  others  with  varying  dates,  hut  without  mentioning  the 
name  of  any  king,  were  found  >in  the  same  locality.  We  have 
named  inscriptions  in  the  Baktrian- PAli  character  of  Kanishka 
(Bahawalpur)  dated  in  San.  11,  and  again  as  ‘  Mahdrdja  Kanishka 
Gushauavasa  samvardhaka ,’  dated  in  San.  18,  at  MAnikyala,  and 
one  of  Huvishka  as  ‘  Mahdrdja  Rdja/trdja  Huvishka dated  in 
San.  51,  ou  the  Wardak  vase  :  in  the  first  and  third  the  Greek 
names  of  the  months  are  used.  Besides  the  e  we  have  the  inscrip¬ 
tions2  found  by  Mr.  Lowdiitbal  at  Zeda  in  the  Yusufzai  district 
in  which  oocurs  the  wotds  ‘  Kanishkasa  Rdja  Gaudharya'  of 
Kanishka  Raja  of  GandhAra.  There  is  also  a  Taxila  record*  in 

1  Thomas’  Prinsep.  I.,  3<t,  i2«,  *34  :  J.  R.  A.  8.,  IX.,  I,  16#.  Cunningham  Arch. 
Rep.,  Ill  ,ae  :  V..  5  :  A nc.  Geogb  p  9«.  Thomas’  Gupta  DjnMtj,  p  14  :  Arch. 
Bur.  West.  India,  1 1.,  3).  J.  A.  B-  Ben.,  XXX I  J.,  140.  -  •  Arch.  Rep.  V  ,67: 

J.  A.  8.,  Ben.,  1663,  6.  »  J.  K.  A.  8.,  XX.,  1*7  :  J.  A.  &*  Ben.,  IM»,  40. 
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which  the  Satrsp  Liako-Kusuluko  speaks  of  the  “  78th  year  of 
tho  great  king,  the  great  Moga,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month 
Panaemus.”  The  Takht-i-Bahi  inscription  of  the  Parthian  king 
Gondoplmres  is  translated1  by  General  Cunningham  : — “  In  the 
26th  year  of  the  great  king  Guduphara  in  the  samvat  year  three 
and  one  hundred  ( 100  +  3),  in  tho  month  VaiaAkh.on  the  4th  day.” 
Mr.  Thomas  would  apply  the  Seleukidan  era  to  the  dates  given  in 
the  Mathnra  inscriptions  of  Kunishku  and  Huvishka.*  This  era 
commenced  in  the  year  B.  C.  312,  and  the  difference  is  provided  for 
by  assuming  the  use  of  a  cycle  of  100  years,  or  as  appears  to  be  the 
oustom  in  the  north-west  Hiindlava,  the  suppression  of  hundreds 
in  the  dates  in  common  use.  Thus  in  Kashmir,8  the  year  24  is 
given  as  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Raja  Tarangini  by 
Kalhana,  hut  this  really  stands  for  4,224  of  the  Kashmir  era  which 
began  in  B.C.  3,076.  According  to  this  scheme  San.  9  of 
Kanislika’s  Mathura  inscription  represents  B.C.  2-3.  General 
Cunningham4  and  Professor  Dowson*  apply  the  VikramAditya  era 
to  these  dates,  which  brings  out  B.  C.  48  for  the  same  date,  and 
Mr.  Fergnson0  assigns  these  dates  to  the  Saka  era,  which  would 
give  us  87  A.  D.,  aud  for  reasons  given  hereafter  we  accept  this 
as  most  in  accordance  with  facts.  The  Huviahka  of  tho  inscrip¬ 
tions  has  been  identified  with  the  Ooerki  of  coins  and  the  Kanishka 
of  the  inscriptions  with  the  Kanerki  of  the  coins;  aud  in  place  of 
the  Gushka  or  Jushka  of  the  Kashmir  chronicles  we  have  Bazodeo 
or  Devaputra  VAsudeva,  the  SbAhi  Vasudeva,  a  title  reproduced  in 
the  SahAnu-Sahi  of  the  Kalaka  legend  noticed  hereafter  and  in 
the  Salmnu-Sahi  of  the  Gupta  inscription  on  the  Allahabad  pillar. 
The  legend  on  the  ohversa  of  the  coins  of  these  Turushkas  is  the 

same  throughout,  ‘  Rao  nano  rao - korano ,’  merely  differing 

in  the  name  and  the  legend  ou  the  reverse.  The  indications 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  coins  further  show  U9  that  Buddhism 
wa9  the  favoured  religion  under  Kanishka.  The  coins  of  Huvishka 
exhibit  traces  of  the  popularity"  of  the  Saiva  forms,  the  worship  of 
the  sun-god  and  Iranian  beliefs ;  but  Basdeo's  coins  are  almost 

1  Arch,  hep  ,11.69;  V,  69;  Ind.  Ant  IX.  258.  *  Baktrian  coins  and 

Indian  il«tr9,  J.  R.  A.B.  IX.,1  J  Dr.  Huhler  on  Kashmir  era,  J.  U.  B. 

R.  A.  S  ,  XU.,  (1877).  4  Arch.  Rep  III.,  29  ;  V  ,  60.  »  J.  R.  A. 

8  V  *  J.  M.  A  S.  IV.  81  :  XII.,  269,  which  contains  &  valuable  sum¬ 

mary  of  the  facts  regarding  the  Saka  and  Vikrama  eras;  see  alM  his  Hist.  Ind. 
Architecture,  App.  A. 
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entirely  confined  to  the  Okro  ( ugra )  or  terrible  form  of  Sira 
clothed  in  Indian  fashion  with  trident  and  noose  (pat *u)  and 
attended  by  the  bull  Nandi.  As  Pasupati,  Siva  is  still  supreme 
in  the  hills  from  Gnrhwal  to  Nepal.  The  general  result  shows 
that,  contrary  to  tradition,  these  princes  were  not  synchronous.1 
Huvishka’s  date  overlaps  the  earliest  date  of  Vusude'  a  hy  a  few 
years,  if  the  latter  has  been  correctly  read  ;  but  we  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  Kanishka’s  dates  with  those  of  Vasudeva  if  ihpy  were  brothers 
and  contemporaries.  We  may  reasonably  bold  that  all  that  this 
legend  intends  is  that  they  all  belonged  to  t he  same  race  or 
family. 

The  ‘  Chronicles  of  Kashmir’  give  us  the  names  of  Asoks, 

Jaloka  and  Damodara  and,  proceeds*  with 
Notice*  of  Kaniahka.  . 

the  narrative  thus  : — 

“  EnRuitc  regnirent  Irois  rois  noramis  Ilushkn,  Juslika  et  Kaniahka  qui 
batlrent  trots  villes  designees  par  le  nmn  de  c hucun  d’eux.  Jusbks,  roi 
vertueux  construisit  un  vihara  et  les  villes  de  .Tuohkapura  et  de  JjVKSwiroi. 
Ces  roi 8  i*sus  de  la  race  des  Tnmshkns  etaienr.  cependant  proteefeurs  de 
la  vertu.  11s  bitirent  dans  Sushkn  kshetra  et  dans  d’autres  contrees,  dea 
college*  des  temples  de  Buddha  et  d’sutres  edifices.  Pendant  le  long  r£gue  de 
ces  rois  le  psys  de  Kashmir  fut,  la  plupart  ue  temps,  entre  les  mains  des 
Bauddhiis  dont  la  force  s’accroir  par  la  vie  errsnte.  Aio  s  cent  rinquanle  an* 
s'etaient  ccoule*  depots  remancipation  du  bienheurenx  Sikyasinha  dsns  le  fond 
de  ce  monde  perissable.  Ensuite  l’beureux  Nagarjuna  fut  souversin  de  oe 
pays  ” 

And  again8  in  the  time  of  Lalilidifyn  we  read  : — 

“  Pour  montrer  manifeatement  l’empreinte  de  leur*  chaines,  les  Turuahkas 
tiennent  par  ses  ordres  les  bras  en  arriire  et  ont  la  moitie  de  leur  tMe 
rasee.’* 

There  is  no  doubt  th.t  Ihe  ‘Chronicles’  are  in  error  in  a9- 
signing  only  150  years  to  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Buddha 
and  the  accession  of  the  Turushka  princes.  Hwen  Tlisang  makes 
the  interval  400  years,4  but  in  this  he  commits  the  same  mistake 
that  he  made  in  the  case  of  A.soka,  who  is  placed5  by  him  only 
100  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  Though  the  initial  point 
of  Hwen  Thsnng’s  chronology  is  wrong  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  history  of  the  early  Buddhist  church  in  China,  his  relative 

1  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  ( Buddhism,  p  S3?)  gives  the  order  Havishka,  Hushka, 
Kanishka,  but  for  this  airungemriit  evidence  i?  wanting.  *  In/er  It,  19. 

3  lUd,  p  140  :  I.alitiditya  reigned  895-73S  A.  1>  ;  76iW,  I.,  60J.  Mem. 

aur  les  Cent.  Occ.  42,  106-7.  s  /'id,  !•»  1*0. 
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chronology  may  he  generally  accepted  and  according  to  tin's 
Kanishka  will  have  lived  three  hundred  years  after  Asoka.  Now 
we  know  I  hat  Asoka  reigned1  about  B.  C  252-217,  and  tlierefore 
Kanishka  may,  Recording  to  Hwen  Thsang,  he  placed  about.  53-80 
A.  I>.  If  we  refer  Kanishka’s  dates  to  the  Raku  era  his  nonvat  9 
in  the  Mathura  inscription  will  fall  in  87  A. I)  Both  the  Chinese 
end  Tibetan  annals  contain  a  full  account®  of  the  great  Buddhist 
council  held  by  Kanishka  under  the  presidency  of  Vasuhaudhu 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  sage  PArsvika  at  which  five  hundred 
monks  were  present  and  certain  commentaries  were  com  nosed 
which  are  mentioned  by  both  Fall  Ilian  and  Hwen  Thsang  Tho 
latter  furnishes3  us  with  still  further  indications  of  Knnishka’a 
power  in  the  following  statement.  When  Kanishka  ascended  the 
throne  :  — 

“  Fuiaait  sonlir  ca  force  redoutable  aux  royaumes  vi  l  iu-,  ct  I’i  ftaenoe 
de  aes  loia  se  repundait  dans  lea  pays  lontains  II  organisa  son  ariiu'c  et 
etendit  sob  domain;  b  jusqu’a  I’est  des  moots  Tseng-lin1'  (near  the  I’&mir  plateau  . 
Lea  princes  dependants  qui  liibdiaient  a  I’on  et  du  flenve  craignant  ia  pmssane 
de  sen  urines  Ini  envny.iient  des  otageB.”  At  this  time: — “i:  ne  croait  m 
au  ciiutiment  du  crime,  ui  a  la  remuneration  do  la  vertu  :  i '•  t.i  'pri'.i it  et  calom- 
niait  la  loi  du  Buddha  ”  Whilst  hunting  one  day  Kanishka  heard  of  the  pro* 
phecy  of  Sakya  that  a  king  by  name  Kanishka  would  arise  and  build  a  stupa 
oxer  his  relics:  “se  flat  ant  d’etre  designe  par  l’ancienne  prediction  du  grand 
•aint,  il  ouvrit  son  coeur  a  la  foi  et  montra  un  proiond  respect  pour  la  loi  de 
Buddha.*’ 

On  the  spot  he  erected  a  great  stupa,  an'l  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  great  stupa  or  tope  at  M  nikvAla4  already  referred  to.  The 
latest,  Roman  coins  found5  with  those  of  Kanishka  in  this  tope 
bear  the  date  B.  0.,  43  and  these  were  worn  and  old.  In  a  second 
tope  opened  during  the  Afghan  war  near  Jalalabad6  coins  of 
Kadphises,  Kanishka,  Huvishka  and  the  Empress  Sabina,  tho  wife 
of  Hadnnn,  were  found,  and  the  last  could  not  have  been  minted 
before  120  A.  D.  In  many  of  the  earlier  Buddhist  works  Nagar- 
juna  is  made  a  contemporary  of  Kanishka  though  lie  was  apparently 

1  This  question  is,  however,  by  no  means  settled  ;  Kern  makes  Asoka  to 
reign  270-234  B  C.  Inu.  Ant  111  79.  The  date  of  Buddha’s  Nir*ana  >s  also 
■till  unsettled;  the  southern  Buddhists  place  it  in  B  C.  543;  the  Chinese  in 
B.  C.  looo  ;  others  in  B  C  lo87  ami  again  others  in  B  C.  380.  1  M<  m.  I. 

173  (Chinese)  :  M  Csoina,  As.  Res.  XX.,  p.  41  (Tibetan):  Schmidt,  Oesch.  der 
Ost.  Mongolen,  p.  316  (Mongolian):  La  Coniine’s  Vassilicf,  p  39,  47.  who 
■hows  how  Buddhism  extended  from  Kashmir  to  the  Kibnl  valldy.  Turkiit  n  and 
Tibet.  ■•Mem.  I.  42,-p:  107.  4  Anita  p.  408  and  Thomas’  Trnuep, 

1.,  90/  138.  $  Ibid.,  p.  148.  8  Frogs.  A.,  S.  Ben.,  1879,  p.286. 
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earlier,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  through  his  labours  that  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  religion  spread  through  Kashmir  and  thence  throughout  the 
Himalaya.  He  is  the  NAgasenaof  the  Ceylonese  books  and  it  was 
with  him  (bat  the  Yona  king  Milinda  held  his  celebrated  disputation.1 
The  IHpavansa ,»  written  in  the  the  fourth  century,  however,  has 
the  statement : — “  The  Thera  who  originated  from  the  Kassapa  tribe, 
Majjliima  Durabhisara,  Sahadeva.  Mulakadeva,  converted  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Yakklms  (Yakshas,  KhasasJ  in  the  Himavat  and  the  Thera 
MaliArakkhita  converted  the  Yavuna  region,”  It  is  probable 
however,  that  by  the  last  name  Nagasena  is  intended  as  he  was 
born  of  a  Brahman  family  and  received  his  initiation3  at  the  hands 
of  the  Buddhist  fratermity  of  the  rock  llakkhita  and  converted 
“'Milinda  king  of  Sagal,  in  the  country  culled  Yon.”  In  the 
vernacular  Tibetan4  KAgasena  is  called  Lugrub  and  according  to 
Westergaard’s  calculations  lived  in  the  first  century  A.D.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  great  MAdliyamika  school  of  the  Mahdi/dna  or 
‘Great-vehicle’  which  has  exercised  such  influence  in  northern 
countries.  In  the  Chaturvinsati-prabandha  of  Raja  Sekhura,6 
NAgarjuna  is  stated  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  SatavAhana, 
a  synonym  for  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era.  In  Buddhist  records 
the  name  of  Kanishka  is  placed  with  that  of  Asoka  as  one  of  the 
great  protectors  of  Buddhism,  and  on  his  death,  or  rather  the 
fall  of  his  dynasty,  Bralununising  influences  became  supreme  iu 
Kashmir:  so  that  when  Hvren  Thsang  visited  that  country,  he 
found  there  a  king  who  was  attached  to  Brahmanical  views  and 
who  is  identified  by  some  with  Pravarasena  II.  The  summary6 
of  Ma-twaulin  informs  us  that  Shin-tu  extended  trnm  the  south 


west  of  the  Yueli-ti  and  the  kingdom  of  Kabul  (Kaofu)  to  the 
western  sea  and  on  the  east  to  Pan-khi,  and  that  the  Yueh-ti 
slew  the  kinerg  of  those  kingdoms  and  filled  their  places  with 
generals  to  whom  they  gave  the  governorship.  Having  become 
rich  arrd  powerful  by  these  conquests,  they  remained  in  powor 
till  the  time  of  the  later  Hans  who  began  to  reigu  222  A.D. 
Above  we  have  seen  that  about  this  time  they  were  ousted  from 
Kashmir  by  tlie  Ivriiiyas  and  in  tho  plains  they  were  supplanted 
by  the  Guptas. 


1  Ante*.  p  3‘H.  5 

•MHnuRl  of  Hu.ldlmm  p  534 

;J.  13.  B.  it.  A.  S  ,  No  21,  p 


Old-ibergN  translation,  p  IS 9.  *  Hirly’a 

/  *  Sch'upcnl  writ,  Bud.-iliisin  in  Tibet  p  30. 

'j-Jo.  «  Mem.  il-,  13V- 
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Satraps  of  Gujrat. 


Connected  closely  with  the  debased  form  of  the  coins  of 
Basdeo  and  his  imitators  come  those  of  the  Kshatrapasa  or 

satrap  dynasty  of  Gujrat,  amongst  whom 
the  name  of  Raja  Kshnharata  Mab^kslia- 
trapa  Nahapana  is  the  first.  The  N6sik  inscriptions1  show  that 
his  son-in-law  Ushavadata  Diuiknputra  was  a  Sitka,  and  the  coins, 
whilst  giving  clear  legends  in  the  Deva-ndgari  alphabet,  imitate 
in  their  devices  the  forms  of  the  ludo-Skvfhiuu  coins  and  ulso 
bear  rude  imitations  of  Greek  letters.  These  letters  appear  to  be 
an  attempt  to  copy  the  corrupt  form  of  the  legend  ‘  Rao  uavoruo' 
as  seen  on  the  later  Turushka  coins.  Following  and  closely 
imitating  the  better  class  of  ‘  Siuha  ’  or  so-called  ‘Sail’  coins  come 
those  of  the  Guptas  and  theu  those  of  the  Vallabhis,  each  of 
which  on  numismatic  evidence  alone  is  shown  to  have  followed 
the  other,  and  all  that  we  know  from  inscriptions  confirms  this 
fact.  Dr.  Bhau  Ddji  would  make  this  Nahap6na  a  Parthian 
monarch  and  descendant  of  Phrahates  and  founder  of  the  Saka 
era.  But  there  is  nothing  to  lead  ns  to  Bupposo  that  his  influence 
was  other  than  local,  and  the  evidence  inclines  to  show  that  he  was 
not1  an  ardeut  Buddhist.  He  was  a  Saka  it  may  be  presumed  like 
his  son-in-law  and  obeyed  the  same  paramount  authority  that  then 
held  India,  and  that  this  was  the  Turushka  ruler  of  Kashmir 
cannot  be  doubted. 


We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the  Saka  era  originated 

with  Kanishka  and  that  its  initial  date  is 
Vikrama  and  Saka  era*.  ...  , 

to  be  referred  to  his  consecration  on  tue 

4th  March,  78  A.  D.  We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  current 
traditions  on  the  subject  that  it  was  dated  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Sakas  by  SalivAhan.  The  Saka  era  is,  however,  so  closely 
connected  with  that  known  as  the  Vikrama  era  commencing  with 

»  Ind.  Ant.,  IX.,  16.  *  J.  13.  B  K.  A.  S.,  VIII.,  CSS.  3  Ibid  p. 

239  :  the  name  Sukiiaena  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  the  Kanhcri  cave*  :  see  also 
Oldenberg  Iud.  Ant  ,  X  .  223,  fur  an  interesting  note  mi  the  Kihnlrajm  sprics  of 
coins.  There  ia  evidence  both  from  the  coiiiB  and  the  inscriptions  lo  show  that 
Nuhnpana  was  tile  head  of  one  line  of  Ksliatrapas  and  Chaahiana  was  the  head 
of  anothe  .  As  observed  (J.  13.  13.  It.  A.  S.,  IX.,  1  ;  XIII  ,  361)  the  coins  of 
Nahapana  are  formed  on  an  Indo  Skytbian  model  showing  the  national  weapons 
whilst  the  head  has  a  Greek  origin  :  the  coins  of  Chashtana  introduce  the 
'chatlyii  ’  symbol  instead  like  those  of  other  Soutli-Indian  dynasties-  On  tho 
connection  between  the  Sakas  and  Pavthians,  see  Cunn.  Arch.  Hep.,  II  ,47.  A 
Coin  of  Zcioniscs  has  the  legend  ‘  Manit/alnsa  ( 'bfiatmpasn  puirnsu  Vhhuirnpasa 
Jihor.  ana  of  Jihonia  the  satrap,  son  of  the  satrap  Manigala,’  and  Cunningham 
makes  him  an  officer  of  Kujula  karn  Kadphiaea.  Arch.  Rep.,  II.,  168. 
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the  new  moon  of  March,  B.  C.  57,  that  the  two  must  be  considered 
together.  We  shall  first  take  the  local  traditions.  Both  these  eras 
are  current  in  Kumaon  ;  the  first  occurs  in  the  earlier  historical 
documents  and  is  used  by  the  Khasiya  population  and  the  second 
appears  in  the  later  literary  and  religious  compositions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  received  Kumaon  version  of  the  Rajiivali  twenty-nine 
princes  ruled  in  Indraprasthn,  beginning  with  Pariksbit  and  eudiug 
with  Lachhmi  Cliand.  The  lust  prince  of  this  line  was  murdered  by 
Mantri  Mitrasena,  who  was  succeeded  by  nine  members  of  his  family, 
ending  with  Mnlhimal  Sena.  He  iu  turn  was  slain  by  his  minister 
Birbahu  (or  Dhlrbahu),  whose  descendants  ruled  in  Indraprastha  for 
fifteen  generations  ending  with  Udai  Sena.  The  names  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  are  taken  from  my  copy,  Tod,  Ward  and  Cunningham 


My  copy. 

Reigned. 

Word  1,  24. 

Tod  I.,  46. 

Cunningham,  .1. 
A  S.  B.,  VII.,  24 

Dhiradhara  ... 

Y.  m.  d. 

42  7  24 

Dhoorandhara. 

Dhoodsena. 

Yonadhara. 

Saimlhuua 

35  10  12 

Senoddhuta. 

Sendhwaja. 

Seuadhwaja. 

Saina 

41  10  8 

Mahakatuka. 

Muhngunga. 

Mahiganga 

Maliajsya 

30  4  1 

Muha-yodha. 

Nada. 

Mahajodha. 

Biranatha 

28  6  28 

Niit’ha. 

Jewana. 

6&rma. 

Jivarima 

42  2  15 

Jecvana-raja. 

Oodya. 

Jiv  an  si  raj. 

Udayasaina  ... 

3*  7  22 

Ooduyu  ttena. 

Jelmla 

Umed-sen. 

Dhipala  ... 

52  3  8 

Vi  ndhuchala. 

Anunda. 

Auaudajala, 

Rakshapala  ... 

26  0  0 

Raja  pain. 

flajpala. 

Rajapsla. 

My  cony  of  the  R&javali  states  that  Rakshapala  (R  >jap6la)  was 
slain  by  Sakadatta,  who  after  a  reign  of  95  years  was  expelled  by 
Blr  Vikramaditya,  that  the  latter  reigned  for  93  years  and  was 
slain  by  his  successor  Samantap&la.  Ward1  writes: — “  This  laat 
monarch  ( R&japala)  giving  himself  up  to  effeminate  amusement#, 
his  country  was  invaded  by  Shakaditya,  a  king  from  the  Kumaow 
mountains,  who  proved  victorious  and  ascended  the  throne  after 
R&japala  had  reigned  twenty-five  years.  The  famous  Vikrama¬ 
ditya  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Shakaditya,  pretending 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  R&jap&la,  attacked  and  destroyed  Shaka- 
ditva  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Deldi,  but  afterwards  lost  hi# 
life  in  a  war  with  Slmliv&bana,  king  of  Pratistbana,  a  country  to 

1  Ward’s  authority  is  a  Brahman  named  M ri  tyunjaya,  whose  work  m  a*  P"b* 
IWhed  in  1808  A.  D.  Could  we  hAvc  trusted  them;  *f>timents  our  work  would 

have  been  much  lightened  but  in  seeking  for  corroborative  evidence,  we  have 

discovered  their  worthlessness  and  have  bv  a  series  of  negative  cone  us  ons 
arrived  at  some  positive  inductions  as  to'  the  origin  of  the  Khesas  of  Rum 
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the  south  of  the  river  Narmada.  Vikramasena,  the  infant  son  of 
Vikrair.&ditya,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  but  was  supplanted  by 
Samudrap&la,  a  yogi.  VikramAHitya  and  his  son  reigned  ninety- 
three  years.”  Tod  writes  of  Hajp&la  that  “he  carried  his  arms 
into  Kumaon,  but.  was  killed  by  Sukwanti,  the  prince  of  that 
region  under  the  Himalaya,  who  seized  on  Indraprastha  or  Deldi, 
whence  be  was  expelled  by  Sak&ditya  or  Vikramaditya.”  Tod 
again  quotes  from  his  authority  :  “  Sukwanta,  a  prince  from  the 
northern  mountains  of  Kumaon,  ruled  fourteen  years,  when  he 
was  Blain  by  Vikramnditya,  and  from  the  Bharat  to  this  period 
2,915  years  have  elapsed.”  General  Cunningham  writes  that 
Indraprastha  was  taken  by  Sakdditya  or  Sukwanti  in  B.C.  57, 
and  was  retaken  by  Vikramaditya  Sakfiri.  According  to  all  modprn 
tradition  the  author  of  the  Vikrama  era  bears  the  title  *  Sakdii’ 
from  having  destroyed  the  Sakas,  whilst  Salivahana,  who  established 
the  Saka  era  135  years  later,  is  held  to  be  one  with  a  second 
Vikramaditya  who  also  triumphed  over  the  Sakas.  Mrityunjaya 
makes  Still valian  the  conqueror  of  the  Vikramaditya,  who  slew 
Sukwanta  ;  so  that  we  are  in  this  dilemma  that  some  Hindu  legends 
refer  to  only  one  defeat  of  the  Sakas,  whilst  in  others  the  two  eras 
are  explained  as  commemorating  two  defeats,  for  the  numerous 
references  to  Vikramadityas  in  the  later  Indian  records  from  the 
inscriptions  of  Chandragupta  onwards  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Wilford’s  celebrated  essay  in  which  he  identifies  some  nine 
Vikramas  and  almost  as  many  Salivahanas  and  endeavours  to 
educe  order  from  chaos  with  the  result  that  one  feels  more 
bewildered  than  enlightened  at  the  end  of  the  argument. 


We  shall  now  examine  the  evidence  as  to  the  nge  of  Vikra- 


Legenda. 


maditya  which  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads  :  (a)  legends  ;  (6)  express  statements 


in  authorities  and  ( c )  actual  use  in  inscriptions.  It  would  be 


unprofitable  to  state  the  legends  at  greater  length  than  we  have 
done,  but  one  deserves  some  further  notice  as  much  conjecture  has 
been  built  ou  it  by  many  writers.  It  is  found  in  the  oft-quoted 
memorial  verses  containing  the  names  of  the  'nine  gems  of 


Legend  of  the  nine  gems. 


Vikrumaditya’s  court.  They  appear  to 
occur  for  the  first  time  in  a  work  called  the 


1  Cunningham,  Arch.  Report,  I.,  139. 


3  As.  Res.,  IX  ,  117. 
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Jyotirviddbharana,  which  Hall1  believes  to  be  not  only  pseudony¬ 
mous,  but  also  of  recent  composition.  The  passage  runs:  —  *1  Now 
has  this  treatise  been-  composed  by  me  in  the  reign  of  the  august 
VikramArka,  Lord  of  M&lava  and  most  eminent  king  of  kings  ;  in 
the  assembly  of  which  same  king  Vikrama  are,  as  assessors,  Sanku, 
the  eloquent  Vararuchi,  Mani,  Ansudatta,  Jislinu,  Trilochaua,  Hari, 
and  G  lisitakarpara,  and  also  other  literary  men,  amongst  whom 
Amara  Sinha  is  first  and  these  also  belong  to  King  Vikramarka’s 
court:  Satya,  Vardha-mihira,  Sruta  Sena,  Bddardyana,  Manittha, 
Kumara  Sinha,  and  other  astronomers,  such  as  myself.  Dhau- 
wantari,  Kshapanaka,  Amara  Sinha,  Snnku,  Vetala  Blialta,  Ghata- 
karpara,  Kalidasa,  the  celebrated  Vardha  Mihira  and  Vararuchi 
are  the  nine  gems  in  the  court  of  King  Vikrama.”  A  description 
of  the  government  is.  then  given  and  the  number  of  the  soldiers 
of  Vikrama,  and  that  after  destroying  555  millions  of  Sakas,  be 
established  the  Saka  era.  Mention  is  next  made  of  his  conquest 
of  u  the  Lord  of  the  country  of  Rum,  the  king  of  the  Sakas,” 
whom  he  brought  to  Ujjayini  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry.  The 
author  dates  his  work  in  Kali-yuga  3068  or  B.C.  33,  but  the 
style  and  language  is  comparatively  modern,  and  though  he  calls 
himself  Kdlidiisa  and  one  with  the  author  of  the  Ragbuvansa,  there 
are  reasons  for  doubting  the  statement  and  Weber  places  him  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century.2  No  argument  for  or  against  the 
existence  of  the  Vikraniaditya  can  therefore  be  derived  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  tradition  beyond  this,  that  the  writers  named 
are  known  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  first  century  B.  C. 


We  shall  now  quote  the  Musalnlan  writer  AI  Biruni,  who  is 

after  all  the  principal  authority  on  Indian 
Abu  Itihan  al-Blruni.  TT  .  .  ,  .  - 

eras.  He  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the 

eleventh  century  and  gathered  his  information  at  first  hand 

in  India,  and  is  trustworthy,  careful  and  accurate  in  his 

remarks.  After  describing  the  eras  in  use  amongst  the  Indians 

Al  Biruni  tells  us  that  they  ordinarily  employed  the  eras  of 

Sri  Harsha,  Vikram&ditya,  Saka,  Ballabha  and  Gupta.  The 

l  Henares  Magazine,  VII.,  275  (1852)  :see  also  Wilson,  VI  ,  viii.,aDd  Bbdu  Diji, 
J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S..  1802,  26.  *  Hist.  I  ml.  Lit  ,  p.  *01.  3 

ments  Arabes  et  Persanes  ineditg  relatits  a  Hade  by  M.  Ruinaud  :  Faria,  lew, 
and  J.  A.  S.  Paris,  4th  Ser..  IV.,  *80,  Dowson  s  Elliot. 
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first  was  dated  400  year*  before  that  of  Vikraro&ditya,  but  he 
adds : — 

“  J’ai  vu  dans  I’almanach  de  (  atliemire  cette  ire  recalls  aprls  cells  de  Vlk- 
ramiditya  de  864  ana.  II  in'est  done  vena  dee  doutea  que  jn’ai  pas  trouve  moyen 
de  rosoudre.”  This  would  give  the  year  607  A  D  for  the  initial  year  of  the  era 
of  Sri  Harslta.  The  era  of  Vikramaditya  himself  was  calculated  by  taking  343, 
which  was  in  nil  i  plied  by  3  and  made  1036,  to  which  was  added  the  years  of  the 
Jovian  cycle  of  60  years  that  had  passed.  This  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
era  was  not  known  until  after  1036  and  indeed  licinaud  in  a  note  on  this  passage 
states  that  it  commenced  in  9)9  A.D ,  but  we  have  an  inscription  of  this  century 
expressly  dating  from  the  Vikramaditya  pra.  A1  Blruni  theu  proceeds  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Sika  era:  --•*  I. ’Ire  de  Saca,  niunmee  par  lea  IndicuB  Sacak&hi,  est  pos- 
terieure  a  celle  de  Vikramaditya  de  135  ans.  Saca  est  Ic  num  d'un  prince  qui  a 
regno  but  les  contrees  situees  entre  I'lndus  et  la  mer.  Sa  residence  emit  placets 
au  centre  tie  1’empire  d.-v-.s  la  contree  nominee  Aryavartha.  Les  Imiiens  le  fond 
nai ire  dans  une  classe  autre  que  celle  dts  Sakya  :  quelques  uns  pretendeut  qu'il 
etait  un  Sou  Ira  ct  originaire  de  la  v i  1  le  de  Mansoura.  II  y  en  a  memo  qni  disent 
qu’il  n’etait  pas  dc  race  indienne  et  qu’il  tirait  son  origine  dea  regions  occiden* 
tales.  Les  peuples  eurent  beaucoup  a  souffrir  dc  son  despotisme,  jusqu’a  ce  qu'il 
lenr  vintdu  secours  de  I’oricnt.  Vikramaditya  marcha  contre  lui,  mit  son  armee 
en  deroute  et  Ic  tua  sur  le  territoire  de  Korour.  situe  entre  Vloiillan  e  la  chateau 
dc  Lonny.  Cette  opoque  devint  ccldbre,  a  cause  de  la  joic  que  les  peuples  resen* 
tirent  de  la  tuort  de  Saca  et  on  la  choisit  pour  lie,  principaleuient  Chez  lea 
aatrouomcs.” 

Here  the  Saka  era  is  clearly  assigned  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Sakas  by  V'kram&ditya.  Al  Biriini  however  adds  : — 

D’un  autre  cote,  Vikramaditya  re$nt  le  titrede  *  Sri’  I  cansc  de  i’honneur 
qu’il  s’etait  acquis.  Da  rosle  I’intermlle  qni  s’est  cconlc  entre  I’lre  de  Vikrama- 
ditya  ct  la  niort  de  Saca  prouve  qne  le  vainqueur  n'etait  pas  le  cellbrc  Vik- 
ramuditya  mais  un  autre  prince  du  mcme  nom.”  It  is  somewhat  satisfactory 
to  see  that  l lie  difficulties  regarding  the  assignment  of  this  era  areas  old  as  the 
eleventh  century. 

Al  Biruni  then  explains  the  Ballabha  and  Gupta  eras  :  — 

“Ballabn,  qui  a  donne  aussi  son  nom  a  un  Ire  etait  prince  de  lavllle  de 
Ballnbha,  nu  midi  de  Anlialwara.  a  environ  trente  yojanas  de  distance.  L'lre 
dc  Ballabha  est  poaterieurc  a  celle  dc  Saca  de  241  ans.  l’our  s’en  servir.  on  pose 
l 'ere  de  Saca  et  l’on  en  ole  a  la  fois  le  cube  de  6  (216)  et  le  carre  de  6  (26).  Ce 
qui  restc  est  l’ere  dc  Ballaha.  Quant  au  Gupta  Kala  (l’lre  des  Guptas)  on 
entend  par  le  mot  yi/pti  des  gens  qui,  dit-011,  etaient  mediants  ct  puiBsaots  et  l’ere 
qui  porte  leur  nom  est  l’epoque  de  lenr  extermination.  Appnrement,  Ualiaba 
suivit  iininedinlciucnt  les  Guptas;  car  I’ere  des  Guptas  commence  aussi  1 ’an  443 
dc  1’iire  de  Saca  L’ere  des  ustrouonu's  commence  1’an  667  de  l’ere  de  Saca. 
C’ost  a  cette  ere  qu’ont  etc  rapportces  les  tables  Kanda  Khataka  de  Brahmagupta. 
D’aprds  cola  eu  a’en  tenant  a  fan  400  de  l'lre  de  Yezderdjed,  on  se  trouve  soua 
1’anuee  1488  de  l’ere  dc  Sri  Harslia,  i’un  1088  de  l’lre  de  Vikramaditya,  l’an 
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963  de  Fere  de  Saca,  Ten  7lS  de  l'ere  de  Ballaba  et  de  eelle  dee  Gnptaa.  D’on 
mtrc  cote,  lee  tables  Kanda-Kliataka  comptent  360  ana,  le  Pancha  Siddhantaka 
de  Varaha  Mihira  698  ene,  le  Karana  Sara  132  am  et  la  Karaaa  Til  aka,  19  ana 
Lea  aoudee  quo  j’oasigno  aux  tablet  aatronomiquea  sont  lei  anneea  adoptee*  par 
lei  indigenes  eux-mcmea  afin  de  donner  plus  d’exactiiude  k  lean  calculs. 
*  *  *  Di'ji  je  me  suia  excuse  sur  l’iuipeifect ion  do  ce  qui  eat  dlt  ici  et  j’ai 
averti  que  lea  rcauliata  que  je  prceente  offraient.  quclque  iaoeriitude,  tu  lea 
nombrea  qui  excedcnt  celui  de  cent.  Je  ferai  remarquer  de  plus  que  j’ai 
ru  lea  Indices,  loraqu’ila  veulent  rnarquer  Fanuee  de  la  prise  de  Somnath 
(par  Mahmud)  i  venement  qui  eut  lieu  Fan  416  de  Flu-gire  et  Fan  947  de  I’kit  de 
Baca  je  lea  al  eui  ecrire  'J/  ‘  puia  aii-des»ous  60s  puis  encore  au-dessous  99  enfin 
additioncr  le  tout  enaemble  ;  le  qui  donne  Fere  dc  Baca.  On.  pent  induire 
de  la  que  le  nombre  219  indiqwe  lea  nnucea  qui  precedent  l’cpoque  ou  lea  Indit-ua 
commcucdrent  k  ae  sertir  d’un  cycle  de  cent  et  que  oet  usage  cotmuenra  svec 
Paredes  Gnptaa.  D’apr£s<ccla,  le  nombre  606  indiquerait  lea  samvataaraa  de  cent 
complete,  ce  qui  porieralt  cheque  aainTatBara  a  101.  Quant  au  nombre 
99,  ce  aeraieut  les  anneea  qui  ac  Bont  ecouleea  du  aamvatsara  non  encore 
revolu,  e’est  ce  qui  est  en  effet :  j’ai  trouve  la  confirmation  et  l’cclair- 
ciaaemeut  de  cela  dans  lea  tables  astronmniques  de  Durlab,  le  Moultanien :  on  j 
lit:—”  cria  848  et  ajoute  Ic  LokakiiU,  e’est- 4-dire,  le  coinput  du  vulgaire  i 
le  produit  mnrquera  1'snnee  de  Fere  de  Saca.”  En  effet,  si  nous  ecrivona  l’»nnce 
de  l’£re  de  Saca  qui  correspond  a  Fan  nee  actuelle  et  qui  esP  Fanuee  961  et  qne 
noua  retrauchiona  de  ce  nombre  la  quantile  848  il  restera  109  pour  la  Loka-kala,  et 
1’annce  de  la  mine  de  Bomnutli  tombera  sur  la  nombre  96.”  Thia  Loka  kola  was 
in  use  in  Kashmir,  but  the  cycle  varied  according  to  the  place.  “  Les  personnel 
qui  se  aervent  de  F£re  de  Saca  et  ce  sont  les  astronomea,  commencent  Fanuee  au 
moia  de  Chaitra.*  On  dit  que  les  habitants  de  plusieurs  dea  con  trees  qui  sont 
voisines  de  Cachemire  font  commoncer  I’aunce  an  mois  de  Bhadrapada*  et  qu’ila 
comptent  en  ce  moment  84  ana.  Ceux  qui  habitent  entre  (Boradari)  *  *  et  Mari 
la  foot  tous  commencer  an  mois  de  Kartika,4  et  ils  comptent  maintenant  110 
annees  Ou  pretend  que  l<  s  peuples  du  Cachemire  se  trouvent  a  present  dans  la 
sixi£mc  annee  de  leur  cycle.  Les  inhabitants  de  Nuirhar  an  dela  de  Mari  jusqn’anX 
limites  de  Takeshar  et  de  Lohaor  commencent  tous  leur  anneos  au  moia  de  Man- 
kher"  et  sont  maintenant  arrives  a  leur  I8fie  annee  ;  ils  aout  imites  en  eela  par 
les  babitents  de  Lanaik,  je  vtux  dire  Lamghan.  J’ai  entendu  dire  aux  habitanta 
du  Multan  que  tel  ctait  aussi  l’usage  dcs  habilants  du  Bind  et  de  Kananj  et  que 
dans  ces  pnys,  on  nvait  coutnme  de  commcncer  Fanncc  u  la  conjonciiou  du  moia 
dc  Mankher  ;  pour  les  peuples  dc  Multan,  ils  out  renoncc,  il  y  a  un  petit  nombre 
d’aunces  a  cet  usage,  ct  ils  ont  adoplc  la  methods  suivie  cu  Cachemire,  e’est-i- 
dire  qu’a  Fexemple  des  Cachemirieus  ils  commeucent  Fanuee  a  la  conjunction  da 
mois  de  Chaitra." 

This  extract  gives  us  tbe  only  notice  from  Arabian  sources  that 

Observations  on  Al  can  be  relied  upon  regarding  tbe  chronology 
Biruni’s  account.  0f  (],e  Hindus  at  this  early  period.  There 

1  This  shows  that  this  chapter  wjs  written  by  Alliiruni  in  1031  A.IX 
*  Chftit,  March- A pril.  3  Bliadnu,  Au” u ;t-><p' «-mbrr.  4  litiilik,  Oc- 

tober-Movember.  *  Mangair,  November- December, 
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can  be  no  doubt  but  that  A1  Biruni  correctly  reprcs  nts  the.  opi- 
nions  current  in  his  time,  aad  he  shows  comlusivtlv  that  even  then 
contradictions  were  rife  that  could  not  be  explained.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  inode  in  which  he  saw  the  people  calculate  the  Saka  era 
is  interesting.  The  person  using  the  era  Hrst.  put  down  the  number 
242  and  then  added  to  it  the  cycles  of  101  years  that  had  elapsed 
and  then  the  number  of  years  in  the  current  cycle.  Thus  the  year 
947  Saka  was  obtained  by  putting  together  242  + (106  +  99  ;  and 
A1  Biruni  gives  as  his  opinion  that  242  Saka  was  the  year  of  that 
era  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  use  in  the  country  in  which  he 
then  was.  This  would  give  us  319-20  A.  D.,  or  the  initial  date  of  the 
local  era  adopted  by  the  Brabmanising  Vailabbis  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  foreign  Indo-Skythian  Buddhists.  This  date  marks 
the  decline  of  the  Turushka  dynasty  in  Kashmir,  and  all  indica¬ 
tions  lead  us  to  suppose  that  early  in  the  fourth  century  there  was 
a  great  Indian  revival  in  the  countries  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Indus.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  us  the  Arabian  writer  styles  (he 
Guptas  ‘  a  wicked  and  pow  erful  race,  ’  but  this  may  simply  mean 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  people  of  the  country  in  which 
A1  Biruni  was  at  the  time  and  from  whom  he  received  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  cannot  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  critical  opinion 
on  bis  part  regarding  their  conduct.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Al  Biruni  is  wrong  in  assigning,  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
tradition  when  he  wrote,  the  initial  date  of  the  Saka  era  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Sakas,  for  as  we  have  seen  that  race  was  a  power 
in  India  long  subsequent  to  the  year  78  A.  D.  It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  discuss  here  the  initial  date  of  the  Gupta  era  or  to  explain 
the  second  error  of  Al  Biniui  in  assigning  the  initial  date  of  the 
Gupta  era  to  that,  of  their  extermination.  The  Vallabhi  inscriptions 
are  dated  from  31 1  to  348  in  an  era  beginning  in  319  A. D.,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Gupta  dates  can  be  referred  to  the  same 
initial  date.  Indeed  General  Cunningham  gives  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  initial  date  of  the  Guptas  is  167  A.  D.,  and  this 
we  shall  consider  hereafter.  However,  Al  Biruni’s  errors  are  clearly 
those  of  his  informants,  and  had  he  stated  anything  else,  we  should 

1  On  the  Guptas,  see  Mr.  Fergusson,  J.  R.  A.  S  ,  IV.,  81  ;  Xlt.,  259  :  Mr 
Thomas’  Gupta  Dynasty,  London,  I8;t>:  Dr.  Oldenburg,  In.  Ant  X  ,  213  :  ond 
General  Cunningham,  Arch  ltep  ,  IX.,  16,  and  X.,  112,  where  the  subject  is  fully 
discussed  in  detail. 
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have  good  grounds  for  doubting  his  veracity,  for  as  wo  have  seen  the 
popular  legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Vikrama  era  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  his  time. 


Before  proceeding  further  we  shall  quote  the  pasaagea  in  the 

Chronicles  of  Kashmir.  ‘  Chronicle»  of  Kashmir’  bearing  on  the 

question  of  Vikrama  and  his  date  and  for 
this  purpose  will  quote  from  Troyor’s  translation1  :  — 

“  Dans  le  meme  temps  (the  death  of  Hiranya)  I’heureui  Vikraratditys 
appeK  d’un  autre  nom  Harsha,  rcunit  com  me  emperenr  a  Ujayini  1’empire  de 
1’lnde  sous  un  seul  parasol.  La  deesse  8ri  servit  ce  roi  qui  6ta.it  comkle  d'un  bon- 
hear  merveilleux,  en  s'aitactaaut  i  lui  areo  piaislr,  ayont  abandoonee  pour  lui 
les  bras  de  Hari  et  Ics  quatre  oefians.  Employant  la  fortune  cummi  moyen 
d'utilite,  il  fit  fleurir  des  talents  o  est  ainsi  qu’encore  aujourd’hui  les  homines 
des  talents  se  trouvent  la  tete  haute  an  milieu  des  riches.  Aysnt  d’abord  dtfiruit 
lea  Sakus  il  rendit  le^er  le  fardeau  de  i’oeuvre  de  Hari,  qui  doit  deacendre  aur 
la  terre  pour  exiermincr  les  Mlechchb&s.” 

Vikramiditya*  placed  the  poet  Matrigupta  on  the  throne  of 
Kashmir.  In  an  earlier1  passage  it  is  stated  : — 


“  Ayant  fait  venir  ensuite,  d'un  autre  pays,  PratipaJitya,  parent  du  roi  Yik* 
ramaditya,  ils  le  sacr^rent  souverain  de  l'empire.  D'autres  induita  en  erreur,  ont 
ecrit  que  ce  Vikra-naditya  fut  le  mitue  qui  combattit  les  Sakai  ;  mais  cette 
version  est  rejetee.” 

Here  we  have  distinct  mention  of  two  Vikramadityas  belong¬ 
ing  to  Kashmir,  the  earlier  one  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  reigns 
after  the  Turushkas  and  the  later  one  after  Toramaua  and  Hiranya 
and  clearly  to  be  identified  with  the  great  Chakravartti  Raja 
Vikramaditya.  Toramaua  and  Hiranya  were  brothers  and  the 
name  of  the  former  is  known  to  us  from  inscriptions  and  coius. 


The  inscriptions  occur  at  Er&n  and  Gwalior  and  the  Erdn  inscription 
appears  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Budhagupta  dated  in  165  of 
the  Gupta  era.4  Mr.  Thomas  reads  180  ou  a  coin  of  Toramdna  and 
Dr.  Mitra  read  180  plus  some  other  figure  on  the  Eran  inscription 
We  have  evidence  of  the  very  early  use  of  the  Saka  era  not  only 
Early  use  of  the  Saka  10  India  but  in  other  Buddhist  countries, 
era.  According  to  Ahvis,4  the  era  most 

familiar  to  the  Ceylonese  is  the  ‘  Saka  Warasa ,  which  is  the  year 

of  some  king  of  the  continent  of  Asia  whose  name  is  Saka  and  who 

‘  The  authorities  are  Wilson’s  essay  on  the  Hindu  history ’  J**1'™1' 

Res.,  XV.,  l.  which  is  only  an  abstract  translation,  and  Iroyei  «  text  sud  _ 
tion,  P«ria,  MHO.  *  Ti  oyer,  II ,  75.  74**1.,  p.  43.  a„i.tioiu 

lien  ,  XXX.,  277,  Thomas'  Prinsep,  I.  S40  On  this  T« or >"*  * '  1  ,#J* 

«ee  Conning  ham,  Arch.  Rep.,  Ill ,  aio.  *  J  B.  B.  B.  A.  &,  WMP. 
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was  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Yavana.”  According 
to  Sir  S.  Raffles,1  the  Javan  era  is  called  that  of  Ajl-Saka,  on  whose 
arrival  in  Java  it  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  ;  it  begins  in  75 
A.D.  In  B&li,  the  Saka  era  ( Saka  fVarta  Chandra )  is  also  in  use 
and  starts  from  78  A  D.,  and  the  difference  between  the  initial  era  in 
Java  andBAli  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  lunar  year  by  the 
Javans  on  their  conversion  to  Isldm  and  of  the  solar  year  by  the 
people  of  B&li.  One  of  the  earliest  Javan  traditions  makes  Tri- 
tresta,  the  husband  of  Bramani  Kali  of  K&mboja,  the  first  Indian 
immigrant  in  Java,  and  he  was  slain  by  another  Indian  adventurer, 
Watu  Grunung  of  Desa  Sangala  (Panjib).  In  Siam,2  the  word 
for  era  U  1  Sa-ka-rat ,’  but  there  the  .sacred  era  commeuces  with 
the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  aud  the  popular  era  with  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  638  A.D.  In  both  Tibet,3  China  and  Siam,  the  cycles 
of  60  years  and  of  12  years  are  also  in  use  aud,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
cycle  of  60  years  was  in  common  use  in  India  at  an  early  period. 

In  the  Badimi  inscription4  of  the  Chalukya  Mangaliswara  occurs 
the  following  statement  : — “  Sri  Mangaliswara  who  victorious  in 
battle — in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign — five  hundred  years  having 
elapsed  since  the  coronation  (or  anointment,  abhisheka)  of  the  king 
of  the  Sakas.”  Here  we  have  a  very  clear  and  distinct  statement 
that,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  era  takes  its  Dame  from 
its  founder.  The  ordinary  expression  in  the  grants  of  the  Cbalu- 
kyas  in  recording  a  date  is  in  the  same  term9  as  the  preceding  ; 

S«ka  era  in  inscrip-  thus  in  the  Aihole  grant,6  ‘  five  hundred 
tioa“>  and  six  years  of  the  Saka  king  having 

elapsed/  ‘  six  hundred  and  sixteen  years  of  the  Saka®  king 
having  elapsed’  and  in  an  old  Coorg  document7  when  the 
eight  hundred  and  ninth  year  of  the  time  past  since  the  Saka 
king  was  current.’  None  of  these  inscriptions  give  out  au  uncer¬ 
tain  sound  and  in  some  hundreds  of  grants  of  the  first  eight 
centuries  the  Saka  era  is  called  the  Saka  nripa  kdla ,  Suka  kola, 
Sakendra  kdla ,  Saka  bhupa  kdla ,  and  the  like,  without  any  allusion 

*  History  of  Java,  II.,  66:  Crawfurd's  Hist  Ind.  Arch.,  I.,  sop.  Buddhism 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ceylon  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  : 
into  Burma  in  the  fifth  ceuturv  after  Christ  ;  into  Siam  in  the  seventh  century, 
aud  into  Java,  Bali  and  Sumatra  in  the  sixth  century.  *  Cia«  turd’s  Em¬ 
bassy  to  Siam,  p  39 O.  •'  Schlasreunveii,  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  |>.  276. 

Med.  A1  t.,  Ill,,  806  ;  VI,,  163  ;  X.,  67  ;  A  rch.  Sur.  West  India,  11  ,  237  ;  III.,  I  I  9. 

•  Ind.  Ant.  V  ,  63  ;  J.  B.  B  U  A.  S.,  IX.,  316.  «  iud.  Ant.,  VI,  91 

»  HU.  p  108. 
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to  the  destruction  of  the  Sakas  end  clesrly  showing  that  the  era 
was  named  from  the  accession  of  a  Saka  king.  In  a  Jaina  legend 
published1  by  the  late  Dr.  Bhau  D6j i,  a  story  is  brought  in  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Baka  era  which  is  in  many  ways  very 
instructive  for  our  purpose.  Gardhabhilla,  R6ja  of  Ujain,  is  there 
said  to  have  offended  the  sister  of  the  sage  Kalaka  and  paid  no 
heed  to  the  saint’s  remonstrances.  K&laka  on  this  proceeded  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  where  ttie  kings  were  called  Sahi  and 
the  supreme  king  had  the  title  Sahanu-B&hi.  He  induced  a  S6hi 
and  a  number  of  nobles  to  return  with  him  to  Hindukadesa  (India) 
and  prooeeding  by  Gujrfit  they  reached  Ujain  and  dethroned 
Gardhabhilla.  The  S6hi  beeamo  Raja  of  Ujain  and  the  nobles 
who  accompanied  him  became  feudal  chiefs.  Because  they  came 
from  Saka-kula,  they  were  called  Sakas  and  thus  originated  the 
*  Saka  vanaad  Vikram&ditya,  son  of  Gardhabilia,  overthrew  this 
Sabi,  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  afterwards  a  Saka 
again  became  king  and  introduced  his  era.  Whilst  corroborating 
the  inscriptions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Baka  era  this  legend  intro¬ 
duces  the  modern  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Vikrama  era, 
which  apparently  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  astronomers. 
Aryabhata,  the  oldest  of  the  Indiatl  astronomers,  does  not  mention 
either  the  Vikrama  or  Saka  era.8  Varaha  Mihira,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  written  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  informs  us 
that  the  Sakendra-kdla  commenced  in  the  year  3179  of  the  K&li- 

vuga  and  again  calls  it  as  usual  Saka-bhupa- 
Astronon'crs.  ,.  D  .  ,  ,  .  ,, 

kala.  Brahmagupta,  who  wrote  in  the 

seventh  century,  speaks  of  so  many  years  having  elapsed  at 
the  *  end  of  Saka.’  BhattotpAla,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  explains  the  phrase  ‘  Sakendra-kdla,'  thus  :  — 
“  Saka  means  king  of  the  Mlechchha  tribe  and  the  tune  when  they 
were  destroyed  by  Vikramaditya  deva  is  properly  known  as  Saka.” 
Again  Bhaskarackarya,  w'riting  in  the  twelfth  ceutury,  gives  the 
years  of  the  Kali-yuga  u  to  the  end  of  the  Saka  king,  ‘  Saka 
uripdntad  Even  amongst  the  astronomers  it  was  not  until  the 
seventh  century  that  we  find  the  slightest  hint  of  the  Saka  era 

1  J.  B  B.  R.  A.  S.,  IX.,  139,  154,  aod  Wilfvni  in  Ag.  Kes.,  IX.,  180.  8vo.  In 
au  old  Juina  work  it  is  stated  that  136  years  after  Vikrama  h  iving  passed  again 
the  Sakas  expelled  Vikramaputra  ami  conquered  kingdom.  J  B B-  *»•  A. 

IX.,  141.  *J.  B.  U.  K.  A.,St  Vlll.,  *40;  W  ebei  »  Uist.  Ind.  Lit.,  p.  kli . 
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being  considered  as  commemorating  the  destruction  of  the  Sakas, 
and  not  even  then  was  the  Vikrama  era  in  use. 

Dr.  Bnau  D4ji  states  that  we  do  not  meet  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Suka  era  commenced  with  the  destruction  of  the  Sakns 
until  the  eighth  century,  and  again  that  not  a  single  inscription  or 
copper-plate  grant  is  dated  in  the  Viki  amadityn  San  vat  before  the 
eleventh  century,  and  this  era  was  introduced  on  the  revival  of 
Jainism  in  Gujrat.1  Even  theu  there  is  much  confusion  in  its  use, 

for  the  Svetambaras  make  tbeir  great 
Scholars.  teacher  Mnhdvira  live  470  years  before 

Vikramnditya,  whilst  the  Digambaras  make  him  live  605  years 
before  Vikramnditya,  the  difference  of  135  years  being  the  exact 
time  between  the  Vikrama  and  Saka  eras.  General  Cunning¬ 
ham  in  one  of  his  reports*  writes: — “My  impression  is  that 
Kanishka  was  the  real  founder  of  the  era.  which  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Vikramdditya.  The  Vikramkditya  to  whom  tradi¬ 
tion  assigns  the  establishment  of  the  era  is  now  known  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  1  think  it  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  only  adopted  the  old  era  of  the  Indo-Skyihians 
by  giving  it  his  own  name.  The  earliest  inscription  that  I  am 
ware  of  dated  in  the  Vikrama  era  is  San.  811  or  754  A.D.”  Sub- 
lequently3  he  refers  to  an  inscription  at  Jhalra  Putan  dated  in 
3&n.  748  and  alters  Tod's  assignment  of  it  to  the  Vikrama  era  on 
he  grounds  that  : — “  As  the  Sanvat  of  Vikram&ditya  does  not 
ippear  to  have  been  in  use  at  this  early  period  the  true  date  of  the 
nscription,  referred  to  the  Saka  era,  will  be  135  years  later  or  826 
k.D.”  No  better  authority  could  be  quoted  for  the  inscriptions  in 
he  Bengal  Presidency.  Dr.  Burnell  states  that  the  Vikrama- 
5anvat‘is  all  but  unknown  in  southern  India  except  in  the  Dakliin.4 
dr.  Fleet  shows  that  the  date  of  Dantidurga  (eighth  century)  is 
Troneously*  supposed  to  have  been  recorded  in  both  the  Saka  and 
/ikrania  eras,  and  he  adds®  : — “  As  fur  as  my  experience  goes  it 

*  B.  B.  R.  A.  8,  IX.,  I<5,  942.  *  Arch  Rep.,  II.,  68.  »  Ibid., 

P  266.  *  Elements  South  Indian  Palaeography,  p  73.  B  Ind.  Ant., 

V III.,  161.  •  Ibid.,  |i.  1#7.  This  Vikrumadi  lyu  is  reported  hi  his  insc  iptioii 

to  have  said Why  should  the  glory  of  the  kings  Vikrumadityn  and  Nunda 
be  a  hindrance  any  longer  ?  He,  with  a  loudly-uttered  command,  abolished  that 
(era)  which  has  the  name  Saka  and  made  that  (era)  which  baa  the  Clidlukya 
figures,”  alluding  to  the  foundation  of  the  Cbaiukyn  VikmuiH  era  which  Mr.  Fleet 
has  shown  to  start  from  February  io,  1076.  The  mention  of  Vikramiditya  here 
undoubtedly  shows  that  the  Vikrama  era  was  known,  but  <Yas  not  in  use. 
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(the  Vikrama  era)  was  oever  used  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Vikramaditya  YI.  (1075  A.D.)  by  the  western  Cha- 
lukyas  and  Cbalukyas  nor  by  the  Rashtrakutas,  who  tempora¬ 
rily  supplanted  them  in  wcjtern  India  ;  nor  by  the  Jendatoriea 
of  those  dynasties ;  nor  by  the  eastern  Chalukyas  of  Vengi.” 
Dr.  Buhler,  however,  quotes  two  early  inscriptions  assumed  to 
be  dated  in  the  Vikrama  era:  (1)  tho  Giirjara  grant1  of  Jayab- 
hata  of  “  the  year  486,  which  seems  o  be  dated  in  the  Vikrama 
era1';  and  (2)  the  Pathan  inscription*  of  Sanvut  802  fecording 
the  accession  of  Vanaraja  which  “  can  be  referred  to  no  other 
era.”  But  in  both  these  instances  there  is  room  for  very 
much  doubt  From  all  that  we  have  gathered  concerning  the  use 
of  this  ei a  these  apparent  exceptions  will,  hereafter,  be  explained. 

a 

With  regard  to  the  latter  we  have  a  note  of  the  editor  to  say  : 
‘‘  Having  examined  this  latter  (Vanaraja’s  inscription  at  P&thanj  I 
am  in  doubt  of  its  genuineness  ;  possibly,  however,  it  may  be  a 
copy  of  an  older  one ;  but  if  a  copy  may  the  mode  of  dating  not 
possibly  be  an  interpolation?”  With  regard  to  Jayabhata’s grant 
the  argument  rests  on  certain  assumptions  that  he  must  have  been 
the  son  of  Daddu  I.  and  father  of  Dadda  II.  and  that  as  his  date  is 
San.  486  and  the  records  of  Dadda  11.  are  dated  in  Saka  380-417, 
the  former  date  must  refer  to  some  other  era  and  presumably  to 
that  of  Vikramaditya.  Now  the  genealogical  portion  of  this  date 
of  Jayabhata  has  been  lost  and  all  the  arguments  advanced  are  so 
open  to  correction  that  we  must  decline  to  accept  this  solitary 
instances  evidence  of  the  nse  of  the  Vikram&ditya  era  at  this 
early  period.  There  is  nothing  to  show  why  Jayabhata  should 
depart  from  the  practices  of  his  predecessors  and  sneoessors 
without  expressly  naming  the  new  era.  The  third  instance  quoted 
by  Dr.  Buhler  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  sd  error  of  the 
translator.3  The  name  Salivahana  so  often  connected  in  modern 
times  with  the  Saka  era  does  not  occur  in  this  relation  in  any 
ancient  records  or  manuscript.4  A  SatavdhaDa  family  reigned  at 
Paithan  on  the  Godavari  when  Ihe  Sinha  dynasty  ruled  in  GujrAt, 
and  Gotamipntra  or  Satakarni  of  this  race  is  styled  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  as  the  ‘  establisher  of  the  glory  of  the  family  of  S6tavahana’ 

*Ind.  Ant.,  V.,110  *  /hid ,  j».  119.  » Ind.  Ant..  VIII.,' 151. 

*J.  B.  B.  B.  A  8.,  VIII,  SS7 :  Hemachandra  makes  Batavthana  bar#  the 
■jnonyms  H&la,  Bilavthaoa,  Silihan*. 
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by  reason  of  bis  conquests  over  the  Bakaa,  Yavanas,  Palhavas  and 
his  being  tbe  destroyer  of  the  desoendants  of  Kshahar&ta.  This 
power  was  of  short  duration,  for  Rudra  Dama  in  an  inscription 
records  bis  sucoess  against  S&takarni  or  Gotamipntra  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  him  of  the  same  countries  that  Gotamiputra,  lord  of 
Dakshinapatha,  gives  in  his  list  of  conquests.  In  the  country 
where  this  Sutavahsuia  dynasty  lived  and  ruled  there  is  no  attempt 
to  assign  to  it  any  connection  with  the  Saka  era.  We  have  now 
shown — 

(а)  that  the  Saka  era  was  instituted  by  the  Buddhist  king 
Kanishka  ;  that  it  spread  though  his  influence  to  all  Buddhist 
countries : 

(б)  that  there  is  no  early  mention  of  its  being  intended  to  mark 
other  than  tlie  anointment  or  consecration  of  the  Saka  king  until 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century: 

(c)  that  the  Vikrama  era  was  not  used  until  at  least  tbe  eighth 
century,  and  consequently  that  the  popular  traditions  assigning  both 
eras  to  victories  over  the  Sakas  are  incorrect,  and  that  there  is  no 
real  connection  between  the  name  of  the  founder  of  cither  era  and 
Rumaon. 

We  shall  now  inquire  how  these  traditions  arose. 

There  are  three  different  reasons  given  for  the  founding  of  the 
Vikramkditya  era  : — 

(a)  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  astronomers  : 

or>giu  of  tbe  Vilt-  ( fc )  that  it  was  to  commemorate  the 

rama  era  freeing  of  the  people  from  debt  : 

(c)  that  it  was  to  commemorate  a  great  victory  over  the 
Sukas. 

In  the  Jaina  Rajdvali-kathe,  a  work  written  in  ancient  Kana- 
rese,1  it.  is  recorded  that : — “  Then  was  born  in  Ujjayini,  Vikramfi- 
ditya,  and  he  by  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  having  made  an 
almanac  established  his  own  era  from  the  year  Rndirodg&ri,  the 
605th  year  after  the  death  of  Y arddhamana.”  Now  Varddhain&na  is 
the  Jaina  teacher  Mahavira,  who  died  in  B.C.  661,  and  consequently 
the  Vikramaditya  referred  to  lived  in  B.C.  56  and  is  one  with 

1  lud.  Ant.,  111.,  1(7. 
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the  Author  of  the  Vikrama  era.  The  accurate  A1  Birtini  notea 
that  in  hi>  time  the  Vikrama  era  was  used  principally  by  astrono¬ 
mers  and  that  the  same  class  had  another  era  used  solely  by  them 
and  which  commenced  in  665  A.  D. 

The  Nepil  annals  tell  ns  that : — u  At  this  time1  Vikram&jit,  a 
very  powerful  monarch  of  Hiudust&n,  became  famous  by  giving 
a  new  Sambatasara,  or  era,  to  the  world,  which  he  effected  by 
liquidating  every  debt  existing  at  that  time  in  his  country.  Be 
came  to  Nepfil  to  introduce  his  era  here  *  *  and  after  clearing 

off  the  debts  of  this  country  introduced  his  Sambat.”  H  wen  Thsang 
mentions'  a  Vikramdditya  of  Sravasti  or  eastern  Omlh  in  whose 
reign  lived  a  learned  Buddhist  named  Manoratha. '  au  milieu  des  mills 
ant  qui  ont  euivi  le  Nirvdna  du  Bouddha ”  or  '*  dam  Vune  des  mills 
anndes  qui  ont  suioi  le  Sirvdna  du  Bouddha  ,”  neither  of  which 
expressions  is  unfortunately  intelligible.  This  Vikram6ditya  is  said 
to  have  paid  off  the  debts  of  his  subjects  and  also  to  have  oppressed 
the  Buddhists  and  favoured  the  Brahmans  and  shortly  afterwards  lost 
bis  kingdom.  Manoratha  was  evidently  put  to  death  by  the  Brah¬ 
mans  and  Vasubandhu  avenged  him  during  the  reign  of  Vikramfk- 
ditya’s  successor.  Taran4tha  states  that  Vasubandhu  lived  900  years 
after  Buddha  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Manoratha  according  to  Ilweu 
Thsang  :  so  that  the  two  authorities  differ  about  the  date.  In  Meru- 
tunga’s  Therdcab.  it  is  stated8  that: — “  Gardhabilla’s  son  Vikrami- 
ditya  having  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ujjayini  and  having  relieved 
the  debt  of  the  world  by  means  of  geld,  commenced  the  Vikrama 
Sambat  era.”  And  accounts  are  not  wanting  of  petty  rulers  desirous 
of  imitating  Vikramaditya  and  starting  an  era  of  their  own  by  paying 
off  the  debts  of  their  people.  We  have  two  notable  instances  in  the 
annals  of  Nepal  and  Kumaon.  Of  the  third  reason  given  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Vikrama  era  we  have  given  sufficient  examples. 
That  there  was  a  great  Vikramaditya  in  the  sixth  century  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  era 
which  bears  his  name  requires  further  proof.  This  Vikrama- 
ditya  reigned  shortly  after  Toramana,  Raja  of  Kashmir,  and 
in  the  Kashmir  chronicles  is  specially  praised  for  his  libera¬ 
lity. 

1  Wright’s  Nepal,  p.,  131  :  the  time  will  he  discussed  hereafier :  it  waa 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  *  Mem.,  1 ,  1 1 A.  *  J-  B  ®*  ^ 

A.  S.,  IX.,  147,  148. 
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From  Tdrdndtha1  we  learn  that  on  the  death  of  the  Buddhist  king 
Gambhirapaksha,  Sri  Harsha,  born  in  MRru,  abolished  the  teaching 
of  the  Mleohchhas  by  mnssaoring  them  at  Mtiltdn  (but  a  weaver 
of  Khorasdn  spread  it  anew)  and  laid  the  foundations  of  great 
Buddhist  temples  in  the  kingdoms  of  Maru,  Mdlava,  Mewdra,  <fcc. 
This  Sri  Harsha  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  Sila,  who  reigned  about 
100  years.  The  contemporary  of  Sila  in  the  west  was  Vvdkula, 
King  of  Ma-inhn,  who  raised  himself  by  force  over  Sila  and  reigned 
thirty-six  years.  This  account  calls  to  mind  Hwen  Thsan^’s  des- 
cription  of  Sildditya  of  Kauauj.  From  hi  in  we  learn2  that  Sild- 
ditya  ascended  the  throne  m  610  A.  I).  His  father  was  Prabhsl.a- 
Vardhana  and  his  eldest  brother  Rdja  Varddhana  preceded  him  on 
the  throne,  hot  being  slain  by  Sasdngka,  Raja  of  Karna-Suvarna, 
the  minister  Bani  aud  the  people  placed  the  younger  brother  Har- 
•ha-Vaidhana  on  the  throne  with  the  title  Silalitya.  He  suffered 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  Satydsrdya  or  Pulakesi  II.,  the  western 
Chalukya  Raj  >  of  Badami,  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang,8  Ma-twan- 
lin4  and  in  several  inscriptions6  of  Pulakesi  himself  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  We  know  that  Siladit.ya  was  a  zealous  Buddhist  himself, 
but  was  very  tolerant  towards  Brahmans  :  of  bis  father  we  know 
bnt  little.  His  grandfather  appears  to  have  been  a  Sildditya  of 
Mdlwa  and  to  have  succeeded  tho  great  Vikramdditya  there.  Td'd- 
ndtha  tells  us  that  the  Sri  Harsha  Vikramdditya,  the  exterminator 
of  the  Mlechohhas,  was  succeeded  by  $  Sila,  and  Hwen  Thsang  shows 
that  the  successor  of  Vikramdditva  was  a  favourer  of  the  Buddhists. 
Sri  Harsha  lost  bis  kingdom  probably  through  the  euemies  that  he 
gnined  by  h:  ~ry  at  Multan.  Over  a  hundred  years  later  the 

Buddhists  lost  everything  with  Sildditya  of  Kanouj.  It  is  his  death 
that  marks  the  true  era  of  Brahmanical  ascendancy.  With  it 
came  the  preponderance  of  Hindu  revivalistic  ideas  in  religion  and 
missionaries  poured  forth  from  southern  and  western  India  and 
gave  the  lust  touches  to  tho  complete  restoration  of  Brahmanism. 
In  Magadha,  Nepdl  and  Kumaon,  the  rulers  for  some  time  remained 
faithful  to  Buddhism,  but  the  advocates  of  Sivaism  and  especially 
the  apostles  of  Tantric  beliefs  were  numerous  aud  powerful,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  followed  them. 

1  La  Commes’  Vaasilief,  p.  52  :  lad.  Ant.,  IV.,  364.  *  Mem.,  I.,  247. 

»  Ibid.  *  Ind.  Ant.,  IX  ,  19.  » Iud:  Ant ,  V.,  72  ;  VI.,  79, 87,  amongat  . 

others. 
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A1  Binini  has,  as  we  have  seen,  mentioned  the  great  battle  at 
Kohnir  between  the  city  of  Mult4n  and  the  fort  of  Luni,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  that  noticed  by  T4r4n4th.  The  Apbsar 
inscription  referring  to  D4modara  Gupta  states  that : — “  While 
gloriously  dispersing  at  the  battle  of  Maushuri1  the  roaring  line 
of  elephants  of  the  fieroe  army  of  the  western  Hunas,  he  fainted 

„  ,  _  .  ,  and  selected  the  nymphs  of  heaven.  ”  In 

Battle  o t  KohrGr. 

other  words  D4modara  perished  in  the  battle 
of  Matifthari.  Tims  we  have  confirmation  of  the  statement  that 
the  Guptas  on  one  side  and  Vikramdditya  on  the  other  were 
determined  opponents  of  the  Sakas.  Mr.  Fergusson*  has  arrived 
at  the  same  opinion  and  states  : — “  What  appears  to  have  happened 
is  this:  about  or  before  the  year  1000  A.D.,  the  struggle  with  the 
Buddhists  was  over  and  a  new  era  was  opening  for  the  Hindu 
religion  and  a  revival  among  the  Hindu  dynasties,  and  it  was 
then  determined  to  reform  the  calendar  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
the  new  Btate  of  affairs.  *  *  *  In  consequence  of  this,  in  look¬ 
ing  back  through  their  history  for  some  name  worthy  to  dignify 
the  era  and  some  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  mark  its  com¬ 
mencement,  they  hit  on  the  name  of  VikramtLditya  as  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  known  and  the  battle  of  Kobrdr  as  the  most  important  in 
his  rei^n.”  They  then  established  the  era  by  adding  ten  cycles  of 
60  years  each  to  the  date  544  A.D.,  and  thus  arrived  at  B.C.  56. 
This  is  a  possible  explanation,  but  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
connecting  the  great  Vikramdditya’s  victory  at  Kohrnr  with  the  era 
that  bears  his  name.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  introduced  for 
astronomical  purposes  like  another  similar  era  quoted  by  Al-  Birdni 
and  that  this  was  done  wjien  Ujnin  was  made  the  meridian  of  India. 

It  did  not  come  into  general  nse9  even  amongst  astronomers  before 
1000  A.D.  On  this  question  Holtzmann*  pertinently  remarks  that:— • 

“  To  assign  him  (VikramAditya)  to  the  first  year  of  his  era  might  be 
quite  as  great  a  mistake  as  We  should  commit  in  placing  Pope  Gro- 
ory  XIII.  in  the  year  one  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or  even  Julios 
Cffisar  in  the  first  year  of  the'  J  ulian  period  to  wbioh  his  name  has  been 
given,  that  is  in  the  year  B.0.4718.”  There  is  absolutely  nothing  on 
reoord  regarding  the  first  centnry  before  Christ,  not  even  excepting  the 

*  J.  A.  8.  Ben..  XXXV.,  i..  219.  J  B  B  R.  A.  8.,  X.,  SO.  1  J.  R.  A.  8, 

XII,  874.  KohrGr  wu  the  capita!  of  tAe  Karl ftkl  Faxiraa,  Areh.  Jlep.,  II,  IB. 

•  Kara  in  latrod.  Brihjt-Sanhiia,  p  #.  4  Weber's  Hlat.  Iod.  Lit.,  p.  lot. 
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Yueh-ti  conquest  of  the  Sakas  in  Kipin,  that  would  indicate  a  vic¬ 
tory  in  Brahmanioul  interests,  and  this  Yueh*ti  success  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  OAase  of  the  Brahmans  fixing  on  57  B.G.  as  the 
initial  year  of  the  era.  The  great  Vikramaditya  may  have  displaced 
a  Buddhist  family  in  Malwa  and  he  himself  was  succeeded  by  the 
philo-Buddhist  SilAdityas,  and  Siladitya’s  namesake  and  descendant 
was  again  followed  by  Brahmnnical  rulers,  and  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  troubles  of  this  period  were  moved  back  to  adorn  the 
legendary  but  obligatory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  two  eras. 
Another  suggestion  is  derived  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  in  which 
he  states  : — “  The  Sakae  occupied  Baktrinna  and  got  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  tract  in  Armenia  which  was  called1  after  their 
own  name  Sakasene.”  This  colony  was  exterminated  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  in  remembrance  of  their  victory  instituted  an  unusual 
festival  called  Saksea.  Many  of  the  Indian  legends  concerning  the 
great  Vikramaditya  contain  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Kings  of  Persia,  such  as  the  surrender  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and 
his  being  brought  in  chains  to  Ujain,  which  can  only  allude  to  the 
capture  of  Valerian  by  ShAptir  in  260  A.D.  The  institution  of  the 
Saksea  is  attributed  to  Cyrus  by  some,  but  in  any  case  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

Returning  from  this  long  digression  we  take  up  again  the  Saka 
Further  history  o!  the  history  after  the  Tnruehka  princes  of  Kash- 
Yueh'ti‘  mir.  The  title  ‘  ShAh’  found  on  the  coins 

of  Basdeo  is  none  other  than  the  ‘  Shfihan-Shahi'  of  the  Gupta  in¬ 
scription  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  and  the  ‘  Sah&nu-Sahi’  of  the  Jaina 
legend  already  quoted.  It  is  also  the  ‘  Shah’  of  the  Katnr  kings 
of  Kabul  and  the  ‘Shah-Katur’  of  the  present  chiefs  of  KashkAra. 
Basdeo  is  the  last  of  the  rulers  whose  name  is  found  preserved  in 
Greek  letters.  Returning  to  the  Chinese  writers,*  we  find  that 
about  98  A.D.,  the  chief  of  the  Yueh-ti  had  so  far  established  his 
power  as  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of 
China  in  marriage.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  China  on  his  behalf, 
but  were  stopped  by  the  Chinese  governor  of  Kashgar,  who  refused 
to  allow  them  to  proceed.  The  Yueb-ti  king  then  sent  a  force  of 

1 .Borders  on  Albania.  ‘  J.  A.  S.  Faria,  VIII.,  S57  ;  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  VI., 

61 ,  Examen  method ique  des  faite  qui  concernent  le  Thinn-tchu  on  I’lnde  par 
M.  Fauthier:  Paris,  1840.  "Beal’a FahHian, p.  197  ;  Klaproth,  Tabl. Hiat., 

p.  134. 
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70,000  men  to  compel  the  passage  of  his  envoys,  but  these  returned 
discomfited  and  ever  afterwards  he  remained  tributary  to  them. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  vigorous  proselytising  set  on  foot  by 
Kanishka  and  his  sucoessors  led  to  nmoh  division  and  dissension 
amongst  his  followers  and  subjects,  and  their  treatment  of  the  local 
princes  and  distribution  of  the  government  amongst  military  offioials 
did  not  tend  to  make  their  rule  more  acceptable.  Taking  advantage 
of  these  disorders  the  Kritiyas  expelled  the  Tnrushkas  from  Kashmir 
and  were  in  turn  driven  out  by  the  Tukhara  king  of  Himatala  about 
260  A.D.,  but  again  succeeded  iu  recovering  the  throne  of  Kashmir. 
Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  ceutury*  the  Iudo-Skythian  tribes 
were  known  as  Skuthae  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  as  Turks 
to  the  Persiaus  and  r  Arabians,  but  about  420  A.  D.,  these  names 
give  place  to  the  term  Haiatelites  or  Haiateleh  amongst  the  Arabs, 
Hepthalites  amongst  the  Byzantine  historians  and  Hephthal 
amongst  the  Armenians.  Other  variations  are  Euthalites,  Epbtba- 
lites,  Nephthalites,  Atelites,  Abtelites,  who  are  one  with  the  Cida- 
ritae  of  Priscus  or  the  ‘  White  Huns.’  They  were,  according  to 
DeGuignes,  a  race  of  Huns  called  Tele  and  first  came  into  notice 
in  their  wars  with  the  Sassanides,  and  eventually  were  conquered 
and  absorbed  by  the  Tu-khiu  chief  Tu-men,  the  founder  of  the 
eastern  Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  *  The  Chinese 
annals  also  record3  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  eastern  capital  of  the  Yaeh-ti  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
sandy  desert  of  Foe-ty  at  Lou-kiang-ehi,  which  Klaproth  places 
near  Khiva.  To  the  north,  the  Yueh-ti  country  was  bounded  by 
the  territory  of  the  Ju-ju,  who  appear  to  be  one  with  the  branch  of 
the  White  Hun9,  who  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Tu-khiu, 
once  their  servants  and  iron-workers.  The  Yueh-ti  had  brought  a 
large  tract  of  country  under  their  sway  and  Po-lo  (Bolor  or  Chitral) 
some  two  hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  the  sands  of  Foe-  ty 
became  their  western  capital.  Some  time  after  their  king  called 
Kitolo  (Katur)  crossed  the  Hindu  Kush  (420  A.  D. )  and  invaded 
Sind  and  subdued  five  kingdoms  to  the  north  of-  Ivan-to-lo  (Gan- 
dh&ra).  At  this  time  the  Yueh-ti  used  chariots  drawn  by  two  or 

1  Reinaud,  J.  A.  S  Paris,  6th  Ser.,  I.,  430  :  DeGuignes,  Hiat.  dea  Hun«,  II, 
IV.,  926.  1  Julien,  J.  A.  S.  Paris,  6th  Ser  ,  III.,  3*5.  ’  Kh.ptoth, 

Tabl  Hist.,  p.  09,  134  :  Keiuusat,  Nouv.  Mel.  Asiat.,  1 , 2*3  :  V.  de  St.  Miimu,  Lea 
Huns  blancs,  ou  Ephthalites,  Paris,  1849;  Rawlinsou’s  Sereuth  great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  p,  *94. 
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four  pair  of  oxen.  During  the  time  of  the  Ooei  dynasty  (424-491 
A.  D.)  a  merchant  came  from  the  country  of  the  great  Yueh-ti  to 
China  and  taught  the  Chinese  the  art  of  making  coloured  glass. 
The  Yueh-ti  or  Yue-tchi  were  now  called  Ye-tha  or  Yi-ta,  and  their 
power  extended  from  Khoten  to  the  Ox  ns  and  their  principal  town 
was  Barnian.  Their  country  was  called  Ta-koue  or  the  ‘great 
kingdom  ’  by  the  Chinese.  Kitolo  left  his  son  at  Peshawar,  who 
established  there  u  separate  kingdom  of  the  little  Yueh-ti,  whilst 
the  great  Yueh-ti  still  occupied  K&bul.  Still  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Huns  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Cosmas  in  525  A.  D.  gives  the  name  Hunnie  to  the  country  lying 
between  China  and  the  borders  of  Persia  nnd  the  Roman  Kmpire. 
He  calls  the  king  of  this  country  Gollas,1  who  had  at  his  disposal 
two  thousand  elephants  and  a  numerous  cavalry,  which  show  that 
Gollas  must  have  had  possession  in  some  flat  country  and  con¬ 
nections  with  India.  Damodara2  Gupta  records  bis  victory  over 
the  fierce  army  of  western  Hunas  at  Maushari  in  the  previously 
quoted  Aphsar  inscription,  and  from  DeGuignes  we  learn  that 
Soupharai  or  Sukha  Rai,  the  Soucran  (Sukha  Ram)  of  Tillemont 
and  Sukhra  of  the  Arabs,  who  was  governor  of  Zabulist4n,  Ghazni 
and  Bost  under  the  Sassanidan  princes  Balas  and  Kobad,  defeated 
the  White  Huns  at  Bikand  about  490  A.  D.  Still  we  cannot  accept 
the  conclusion  of  Reinaud  and  others  that  the  Ephthulites  were 
one  with  the  Yueh-ti.  We  acknowledge  the  proximity  of  the 
Ephthalites  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Kibul  valley,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  i  o  Procopius,  they  had  keen  settled  for  a  long  time  and 
some  of  them  sought  service  as  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  army, 
and  their  chief  may  have  become  suzerain  of  the  countries  as  far  as 
the  Indus.  But  as  remarked  by  Reimtud  : — 

**  On  ne  mieux  comparer  les  vastes  con trees  de  la  Tsrtarie  A  cette  epoqoe 
'  qn  s  one  mer  pieeque  constamment  en  furie,  et  oH  lea  vagues  ne  font  que  changer 
de  place  aairant  le  veut  qul  souffle  " 

The  Huns  had  no  long  lease  of  power,  for  by  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  or  twenty-five  years  after  Coemas’  relation,  the 
White  Huns  fell  before  tbe  Tukhiu  or  eastern  Turks. 

*  J.  A.  8.  Parle,  6th  Ser.,  I.,  433  :  Gollae  must  be  the  same  as  Anowai, 
who  aroended  the  throne  ia  9 SO  A.  D.  and  perished  at  the  bands  of  Tnroair. 

*  AnUa,  p.  4S9  :  this  battle  will  fall  in  S80-6O0  A.  0.  if  we  take  810  A.  D.  a* 
fee  initial  date  of  the  ere,  end  in  430-450  A.  D  if  we  take  l»7  A.  D.  as  the 
faiiUi  date,  aad  all  Indications  show  that  tbe  lattez  is  the  more  probable  date- 
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The  Chinese  pilgrims  of  whom  accounts  have  come  down  to 

Chinese  travellers  “  *“  <*>m6  detail  *ftord  U8  Va,Qable  aid  in 

ascertaining  who  were  the  occupants  of  the 

trans-Indus  country  at  this  time.  There  are,  however,  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  the  topography  of  the  region  traversed  by 
them  which  throw  some  doubt  on  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  For¬ 
tunately  all  of  them — Fall  Hian,1  Sung  Yun,*  and  Hwen  Thsang*— 
visited  the  kingdom  of  Khie-pan-to  bordering  on  Yaikaud.  Fah 
Hian  calls  it  Kie-eha  and  Suug  Yun  calls  it  Han-pan-to.  Hwen 
Thsang  on  hia  return  journey  to  China  after  crossing  a  mountain 
range  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Po-mi-lo  (Pamir)  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Po-lo-lo  celebrated  for  its  gold  washings,  and  after  a 
difficult  journey  of  500  li  arrived  at  Khie-pan-to  on  the  Sita  river, 
where  lived  a  king  of  the  China  Suiyadeva  gotra ,  descended  from 
an  ancestor  born  of  the  suu-god  and  a  Chinese  priucesB :  hence  the 
family  name.  M.  de  St.  Martin  identifies  the  chief  city  of  Khie- 
pan-to  with  Kartchu  on  the  Yarkand  river.  Fah  Hian  left  Kartchu, 
‘  in  the  midst  of  the  Tsnng-ling  mountains,’  on  his  journey  from 
China,  and  proceeding  westwards  for  a  month  crossed  those  moun¬ 
tains  into  northern  India.  He  adhered  to  the  incline  of  the  same 
mountains  for  fifteen  days  in  a  south-westerly  direction  and  reached 
the  Indus  (Sin-to),  which  he  crossed  and  entered  the  country  of 
Ou~chang  or  Swdt.  Here  the  river  of  Gilgit  is  clearly  intended 
by  the  name  ‘  Sinto,’  for  otherwise  his  statement  is  unintelligible. 
Sung  Yun  left  Han-pan-to  also  on  his  outward  journey  from  China 
and  going  west  six  days  entered  on  the  Tsung-ling  mountains  and 
after  three  days  reaohed  the  city  of  Kiueh-yu  and  after  three  days 
more  the  Puh-ho-i  mountains  and  then  the  kingdom  of  Pob-ho,  to 
the  south  of  which  lay  the  great  snowy  mountains.  Thence  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  10th  month  (or  two  months  after  leaving 
Han-pan-to)  he  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Ye-tha  in  519  A.D. 
“  They  receive  tribute  from  all  surrounding  nations  on  the  south 
as  far  as  Tieh-lo  (To-li  of  Fah  Hian  and  Tha-li-lo  of  Hwen  Thsang, 
the  modern  Ddrel);  on  the  north,  the  entire  oountry  of  Lae-leh 
(La-la,  or  it  may  be  read  Chib-leh) :  eastward  to  Kboten  and  west  to 
Persia,  more  than  forty  countries  in  all.”  He  then  alludes  to  the 
curious  custom  of  the  females  wearing  horns  on  their  heads  from 
•  Beal’s  Fah  Hian,  p.  14.  •  ibid.,  p.  l«l.  » M6m ,  II.,  SOi. 
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which  drapery  deacendod,  and  adds  “  these  people  are  of  all  the 
four  tribes  of  barbarians  the  most  powerful.  The  majority  of 
them  are  unbelievers.  Most  of  them  worship  false  gods.”  Of 
the  country  of  Gsndhdra  (Peshawar)  hewrites:  — 

”  It  was  formerly  called  Ye-po-lo.  this  is  the  country  which  the  Ye-thaa 
destroyed  and  afterwards  set  up  Loe-lih  to  be  king  over  the  country;  since 
which  events  two  generations  hare  passed.  The  disposition  of  this  king  was 
cruel  and  vindictive  and  he  practised  the  most  barbarous  atrocities.  He  did 
not  believe  the  law  of  Buddha,  but  loved  to  worship  demons.  The  people  of 
the  country  belonged  entirely  to  the  Brahman  caste  i  they  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  law  of  Buddha  and  loved  to  read  the  sacred  books,  when  suddenly  this 
king  came  into  power  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  anything  of  the  sort  and 
entirely  self-reliant.  Trusting  to  his  own  strength  he  had  entered  on  a  war 
with  the  oountry  of  Ki-pin  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  kingdom  and  his 
troops  had  already  been  engaged  in  it  for  three  years.” 

8utig-yun  attended  the  royal  camp  to  present  his  credentials  and  web 
very  roughly  received  and  when  remonstrating  with  the  king 
said  “  The  sovereign  of  the  Ye-tha  and  ulso  of  Ou-chang  when 
they  received  our  credentials  did  so  respectfully.”  This  would 
clearly  show  that  the  king  of  Gandhara  did  not  belong  to  the  long 
established  section  of  the  Ye-tha,  and  the  Chinese  traveller  also  styles 
the  subjects  of  the  Gandlidra  king  Si-khiang  or  1  western  foreigners.’ 
According  to  Sung-Yun  their  conquest  of  Gandhara  took  place 
only  two  generations  previously,  or  say  470  A.D.,  and  they  were 
in  520  A.  D.  at  war  with  KAbul.  Fah  Hiau1  refers  to  the 
Yueh-ti  conquest  of  Gandhdra  as  having  occurred  1  in  former 
times,’  and  he  wrote  in  402  A.D.,  so  that  this,  clearly  was 
a  different  conquest  from  that  mentioned  by  8ung  Yun.  Again, 
the  conquest  by  Kitolo  must  be  considered  a  third,  and  the 
reigning  prince  of  Gandhara  in  Sutig-Yun’s  time  probably  belonged 
to  some  other  division  of  the  little  Yueh-ti,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  great  Yueh-ti  at  Kdbul.8  Chitral  is  moreover  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Akeou-khiang  in  the  time  of  the  Goei  dyuasty 
(424-451  A.D.),  so  that  we  may  consider  the  kingdom  of  Gandlidra 

1  Beal.,  /  c.,  p  37.  1  General  Cunningham  suggests  that  the  Gujars 

in  YaghistAn  an.l  the  plains  are  the  representatives  rf  the  Kushan  or  Great 
Yueh-ti.  Ynghislau  is  the  name  given  to  the  country  inhabited  by  tribes 
having  independent  institutions  on  our  north-west  frontier.  Captain  Trotter 
notes  of  these  Gujars  that  tiicy  are  said  to  be  of  Jat  descent,  though  now  Musal- 
mins.  They  are  termed  by  the  Pntlmiis  Hinoki,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in 
the  pastoral  districts  where  they  teud  the  flocks  of  the  Pathaus,  who  arc  lords  of 
the  soil.  “  They  arc  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country.”  Hep.  G.  T,  S  ,  1873-75,  p.  36.  Cuun.  Arch.  Bep.,  II.,  73. 
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in  520  A.D.,  as  an  independent  offshoot  of  the  little  Yneh-ti,  whoso 
principal  Beat  was  in  ChitrAI.  The  name  Si-khiang  is  usually 
given  to  the  Tibetans,  and  we  know  that  the  little  Yueh-li  fled  to 
Tibet  in  the  first  century  before  Christ. 


Hwen  Thsang  on  his  journey  from  China  visited  Tukhara  and 
then  Damian,  where  the  people  were  zealous 

Hwen  Thsang. 

Buddhists.  r  urther  east  in  Kapiun  in  the 
KAbul  valley  there  was  a  Kahatriya  king  (630  A.D.).  Lamghan 
and  NagarahAra  were  subject  to  Kapisa  as  well  as  Purusha- 
pora  (Peshawar),  the  capital  of  QandbAra.  This  dynasty,  however, 
could  not  have  lasted  long,  for  A1  Biruui,  os  we  have  scon,  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  the  dynasty  which  preceded  the  Hindu  rulers  of 
KAbul  was  a  Turkish  one,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the 


ruling  family  of  the  great  Yueh-ti.  Buddhism  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  valley  of  the  KAbul  river  and  in  SwAt,  where 
the  spoken  language,  though  somewhat  different,  resembled  that  of 
India.  The  remains  of  numerous  buildings  existed  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  Mihirakula,  Raja  of  Kashmir,  about  500  A.D.,  were 
seen  by  the  Chinese  traveller.  Hwen  Thsang  then  advanced  ns  fa >•  as 
the  sources  of  the  Swat  river  and  afterwards  passed  along  the  Indus 
into  the  country  of  Tha-li-lo  (Darel),  the  former  capital  of  Udyuna 
or  SwAt.  Thence  he  visited  Pol-u-lo,1  the  modern  Iskardo,  where 


the  people  spoke  a  different  language.  All  these  indications  cor¬ 
roborate  the  resalt  of  our  previous  investigations  and  show  that  an 
Indian  people  speaking  an  Indian  language  formed  during  the  first 
seven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  main  part  of  the  population 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  KAbul  valley  and  along  the  Indus  up  to 
Oilgit,  where  they  were  bounded  by  the  Baltis  on  the  east.  W  e  shall 
now  examine  the  few  notice?  that  occur  in  Arabian  and  Persian  writers. 


The  writings  of  the  earliest  MusalmAn  geographers*  show  that 


Mnsaltnan  historians. 


KAbul  was  divided  between  the  dominant 
Turks  and  subject  Hindus.  Istakhri  in 


1  There  is  some  difficulty  about  this  naineund  there  are  apparently  two  places 
that  can  answer  to  the  name  Holor.  According  to  Klaproth  {May.  As.,  J  ,  96), 
Chitr&l  was  knowo  as  Bolor  to  the  Chinese,  and  he  not' s  thui  under  the  lluns 
it  belonged  to  Ou-tchha  (Udydna  or  Swdi)  and  under  the  Goei  (424-451  A  L).)f 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Akcou-khiang,  clearly  a  Tibetan  dynasty  uud  perhaps 
connected  with  the  little  Yueh-ti :  Cunn.  Arc  Geogh.,  S3,  and  Trogs.  B.  G.  S.,  III. 
The  Pou-ho  of  Sung-Yun  (Beal,  p.  183)  would  more  nearly  spprosch  Chitrdl, 
and  this  will  also  be  the  Po-lo  of  Klaproth's  authoiilics  quoted  at  p.  427. 
■*  This  paragraph  is  based  upon  Elliot,  II.,  411-417. 
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915  A.D.  writes w  K&bul  has  a  castle  celebrated  for  its 
strength,  accessible  only  by  one  road.  In  it  there  are  Musalm&ns 
and  it  has  a  town  in  whioh  are  infidels  from  Hind.”  In  this  state* 
ment  he  is  followed  by  Ibn  Haukul  (942  A  D.),  and  his  sueces* 
sors.  Ibn  Khullik&n  states  that  in  the  time  of  Yakiib-bin-Luis 
K&bul  was  inhabited  by  a  Turkish  tribe  called  Durin,  on  which 
Elliot  remarks  : — “  It  is  possible  that  the  term  Durin  may  have 
a  connection  with  ‘  darra  ’a  hill-pass  (valley),  and  that  allusion  may 
be  made  to  the  country  north  of  Kabul,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in 
modern  times,  the  inhabitants  of  these  same  tracts  are  styled  in 
Kabul,  ‘  Knhisti'inis  ’  or  hill-men.”  The  first  invasion  recorded 
was  in  the  time  of  Abdullah,  Governor  of  Irak,  on  the  part  of  the 
Khalif  Usman  (644  A.D.)  He  invaded  Zaranj  and  Kish  then 
considered  part  of  Indian  territory  and  the  tract  betweeu  Ar- 
rukltaj  (Arachosia)  and  D&war  and  in  the  latter  country  attacked 
the  idolators  in  the  mountain  Ziir.  Abdurrahman  subsequently 
advanced  to  K&bul  about  the  year  661  A.D.  and  took  prisoner 
K&bul  Sh4h,  the  ruler,  who  became  a  convert  to  Tsl&m ;  but  we  learn 
“  that  the  king  of  Kabul  made  an  appeal  to  the  warriors  of  India 
and  the  Musalmins  were  driven  out  of  K&bul.  He  recovered  all 
the  other  conquered  countries  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bust,  but  on 
the  approach  of  another  Musalin&n  army,  he  submitted  and  engaged 
to  pay.  an  annual  tribute.”  In  683-4  the  Kibulis  refused  to  pay 
the  unnnal  tribute  and  their  king  was  taken  and  killed.  The 
war  was  continued  by  the  king’s  successor,  who  was  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  submission  to  the  Musalmans,  but  “  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  renewed  efforts  were  made  by  the  K&bulis  to  re¬ 
cover  their  lost  independence.”  In  697-8  ttanbil1  was  chief 
of  Kabul  and  reduced  the  leader  of  a  Musalinan  army  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  his  territory  to  such  straits  that  he  was  compelled  to  purchase 
his  lelease.  In  700-01  A.D.,  an  avenging  expedition  under  Abdur¬ 
rahman  was  sent  by  the  celebrated  Hajj&j  against  K&bul  and  was 
completely  successful.  The  victor  on  his  return  w’as,  however,  coldly 
received  by  his  master  because  he  did  not  remain  and  take  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  of  the  country.  Exasperated  at  this,  Abdurrah- 
m&n  made  a  treaty  with  the  infidels  and  promised  them  freedom 
from  tribute  should  he  succeed  in  overthrowing  bis  master,  and  on 

1  This  naan,  is  very  variously  given  by  different  writers,  Zentil,  Zeubil,  Rslbyl, 
Ratpil,  sod  Wilson  makes  the  name  ttunspala. 
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the  other  hand  the  K6bul  king  agreed  to  afford  him  a  refuge  in 
the  event  of  failure.  Hajjkj  was  victorious  apd  Abdorrahmin 
committed  suicide  when  his  host  was  about  to  deliver  him  np  to 
the  conqueror.  Masudi  and  other  writers  make  the  name  Ranbai  a 
dynastic  royal  title  for  the  prince  of  Kkbul  and  the  territories  be- 
tween  Hiiat  and  KAbul.  When  A1  Maroun  was  made  governor 
of  Khmdsan  he  captured  Kabul  and  obliged  the  king  to  become  a 
Muhammadan.  In  869-70  A. I).,  Yakub- bin- Lais  took  K4bul  and 
made  its  prince  a  prisoner.  The  king  of  Ar-Rnkhaj  was  put  to 
death  aud  its  inhabitants  were  forced  to  embrace  IsUm.  This  con¬ 
quest  appears  to  have  been  more  durable  than  any  of  the  preceding 
ones,  for  we  find  the  coins  of  Yakiib  struck  at  Panjshfr,  to  the 
north-east  of  K&bul  in  the  years  874-75  A.D. 


Indian*  of  Kabul 


All  the  authorities  quoted  by  Elliot, 
except  Al  Binini,  makes  Kanak  the  last 
of  the  Katorm&n  kings. 

Al  Bin'mi  writes  : 1 — 


"Le  Kaboul  Gtait  autrefoi*  gonrernl  par  dea  prince*  de  race  turqne; 
on  dit  qU’ila  dtaient  originairea  da  Tibet.  Le  premier  d’entre  ear,  qui  *e  nom- 
mmit  Barhtigfn.*  *  le  trohe  reeta  an  pourolr  de  aes  enfanta  pendant  1  pen  prii 
aoixante  generation*. ••  l’ordre  de  oea  regnea  6tait  6crit  aur  one  £toffe 
de  aole  qui  fut  trouv£e  dans  la  forteresae  de  Nagarkat :  j’anrala  vivemeut 
desire  pouroir  lire  cet  6orit :  male  differentea  oirconauncea  m’en  empdchdrcnt. 
Aa  nombre  de  eea  rois  fat  Kank  j  c’eat  eeloi  qui  a  fond6  U  vihara  de  Fejchaver 
et  dont  le  vihira  porte  le  nom.  *  *  le  dernier  roi  de  cette  djnaatie  fat  Luktouie- 
man.  Le  prince  avail  poor  vicir  up  brahniane  nomm£  Kalar.**  11  a’empara 
done  dn  trone  ct  eut  pour  eucceaaeur  le  brahrae  Simanda.  Celui-ci  fat  reruplace 
par  Kamalava ;  puia  vinrent  aucceaaivement  Bhima,  Jajapila,  Anaudapila  et 
Nard»jaop4la.  Celui-ci  moot*,  dit  on,  aur  la  trone  I’au  411  de  Pliegire  (lost 
A*  D.)  Son  file  Bhioiapila  luiaucceda  aa  bout  de  cinq  ana." 

Kank  can  be  no  other  than  the  Kanishka  of  the  Turashka 
dynasty  of  Kashmir.  Elliot  identifies  Kalar  with  the  Syklapati  of 
the  bnll-and-horseman  type  of  coins  found  in  the  Kabul  valley  and 
which  bear  Brahmanieal  emblems  as  those  of  their  predecessors, 
bore  the  elephant  and  lion,  considered  Bnddhistic  signs.  The  latter 
in  turn  differed  from  the  earlier  Indo-Skythian  coins.  We  cannot 
farther  allude  to  the  interesting  results  derivable,  from  a  study  of 
these  coins  beyond  that  they  show  that  the  Turkish  dj  nasty  had 

»  Fragments  Arabcs,  p.  Ht;  Dowsou’a  Elliot,  If.,  10.  *  §®e  Thomu 

Prinsep,  f,  330,  and  refmneea. 
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become  thoroughly  Indianised.  In  961  A.D.  Alptegfn  established 
the  Mosalm&n  dynasty  of  Ghazni  and  henceforth  the  Hindus  were 
the  objects  of  bitter  persecution,  so  that  many  became  Muaalm&n9 
and  others  fled  to  the  hills  or  to  India.  In  the  histories  mention  is 
made  of  the  services  rendered  to  Mfehmrid  of  Ghazni  by  the  Hindu 
renegade  Tilak,  who  is  also  said1  to  have  brought  “  all  the  Hindu 
Kators  and  many  outsiders  ”  nnder  the  rule  of  Sult&n  Masiid 
(1032  A.D.)  At  the  time  of  Timor’s  expedition*  against  these 
Kators  (1408  A.D.)  their  country  extended  from  the  frontiers  of 
Kashmir  to  the  mountains  of  K&bul  and  they  possessed  many  towns 
and  villages.  One  of  their  large  cities  was  called  8hckal  and  an- 
other  Jorkal,  which  latter  was  the  residence  of  the  ruler.  Timur 
approached  the  Kator  country  by  the  Khiwak  pass  from  Indar&b  ; 
to  his  right  lay  the  Kators  and  to  the  left  the  pagan  Siyah- Poshes. 
He  describes  the  former  as  a  people  who  drink  wine  and  eat  swine’s 
flesh  and  who  speak  a  language  distinct  from  Turki,  Persian,  Hindi 
and  Kashmiri,  and  their  chiefs  were  called  Uda  and  UdAshu  or 
AdAlshu.  Timfir  further  adds  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
idolaters;  they  wereineu  of  a  powerful  frame  and  light  complexion 
and  were  armed  with  arrows,  swords  and  slings.  In  the  time  of 
Baber  the  country  of  K&bul  was  occupied  by  many  and  various 
tribes.  He  writes1 

“Its  valleyk  and  plains  are  inhabited  by  Tfirks,  Aimaks  and  At&ba.  In  the 
city,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  villages,  the  population  consista  of  Tajiks. 
Many  others  of  the  villages  and  districts  are  occupied  by  Pasbais,  Pnrachis, 
Tijika,  Berekis  and-  Afgbins.  In  the  hill-country  to  the  west  reside  the 
HazAras  and  Nukderia.  Among  the  Haaarn  and  Nukderi  tribes  are  some  who 
speak  the  Mughal  language,  in  the  hills  to  the  north  eist  lies  Kafiristin  and 
•ucli  countries  as  Kator  and  Gebrek.  To  the  south  is  Afghanistan.  There  are 
eleven  or  twelve  different  languages  spoken  in  Kabul ;  Arabic,  Persian,  Tfirki, 
Mughali,  Hindi,  Afghani,  Pashai,  Parachi,  Geberi,  Uereki  and  Lamghani.” 

The  ParAcha  Musalmans  of  the  Indus  valley  appear  to  represent 
the  Baniyas  of  the  plains  and  have  a  dialect  of  their  own. 
Pashu  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  Kunar  river  and  Hindi  will 
probably  represent  the  language  of  the  Kafirs  and  people  of 
Kashk&ra.  In  the  reign  of  Jahangir  (1619)  the  Sarkar  of  Pakli  is 
described  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kator  couutry,  on  the  south 
by  the  Ghakkar  country,  on  the  east  by  the  Kashmir  mountains 

1  Dowson’s  Elliot,  II.,  IS9,  I3fl.  *  Ibid.,  III.,  400.  *  Erskine’s 

Baber,  1.,  821, 
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and  ou  the  west  by  A  ttak-Ban&ru.  Pakli  was  traversed  by 
Jab&ngir  on  his  way  to  Kashmir  and  lay  between  the  Indus  and 
tbe  Kishanganga.  At  this  time,  the  country  to  the  north  was 
known  as  Kator  comprising  Qilgit,  Darel  and  Chitril. 

From  the  preceding  extracts  we  gather  that  Katdra  or  Kator 

Modern  Inhabitants.  WM  th®  n*m®  «iT®D  th®  lj 

in  K&bul  fot  many  generations,  and  that 

they  were  so  Indianised  as  to  be  regarded  as  Hindus.  They,  more¬ 
over,  ruled  over  an  Indian  race  inhabiting  the  country  throughout 
the  highlands  from  Lamghan  to  Balti.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the 
people  inhabiting  this  region  at  the  present  day.  We  find  three 
great  groups  of  tribes  in  this  tract,  the  Kho  division  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hindu-kuah,  the  Shins  on  the  upper  Indus  and  sur¬ 
rounding  all,  Muhammadans  of  different  races  speaking  Pushtu  or 
Persian  or  Tdrki.  The  Kbos  comprise  the  mass  of  the  Chitr&l  popu¬ 
lation,  the  SiyAh-Posh  of  K&firistan  and  the  people  of  Lamghfin  and 
represent  the  Khosas  or  Khasas  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Kashkira  valley  is  called  Turi-kho,  the  middle 
is  known  as  Miil-kho  and  the  lower  as  Lud-kho  and  the  language 
spoken  is  called  Klinwar,  the  Arniya  of  Dr.  Leitner.  These  Khos 
are  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  are  styled  ‘  Fakir -muahkin'  by 
the  ruling  class.  The  latter  are  descended  from  the  common  an- 
cestor  of  the  governing  family  and  are  generally  spoken  of  as  S6h 
Sangallie,  next  to  whom  come  the  Zundre  or  Ronos  and  then  the 
Ashimadek  or  fcod-givers.  As  already  mentioned  the  Khushwak- 
tiya  branch  of  the  Katures  reigns  in  Yassan  and  the  Sah  or  Sh6h 
Kature  branch  in  Chitr&l.  It  w’ould  appear  that  the  native  rulers  of 
Gilgit,  Iskardo  and  Kashmir  were  supplanted  by  Musalm&n  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  those  of  Kashkara  by  others 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  local  tradition  in  ChitrRl  is  that 
it  was  governed  by  i  a  Rais  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
same  family  as  the  rulers  of  Gilgit  before  the  introduction  of 
Muhammadanism.’  The  last  local  ruler  of  Gilgit  was  the  Ra  Sri 
Buddhadatta  of  the  S&h-rais  family  and  the  old  name  of  that 
valley  was  Sargin.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  name  SAhrais  we 
have  theSah  or  Shah  of  Sah  Kature  and  a  continuation  to  our  own  day 
of  the  ‘  Sh4h  ’  in  the  inscriptions  of  Vasudeva  and  the  Siihauu-Sab  of 
inscriptions  and  legends*  The  members  of  the  present  ruling  family 
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are  intruders  and  it  is  to  the  Ronos  we  must  look  for  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  old  princes.  Major  fiiddulph1  tells  us  that 

••  The  Ronoe  rank  next  to  the  ruling  family  in  every  country  In  which  they 
are  found.  The  Waeire  are  generally  though  not  always  chosen  from  amongst 
the  Rono  families..  They  exist  in  small  numbers  in  Nsgar,  Qilgit  and  l'uoyil, 
gradually  increasing  in  numbers  ss  one  travels  westwards  through  Yassan. 
Mast6j  and  Chitrfcl,  in  which  places  there  are  said  to  be  altogether  over  300 
families.  In  Nagar  and  YaBsan  they  call  themselves  Hara  and  Haraiyo  and  in 
Chitrtl,  Zundra,  but  they  all  claim  to  be  of  the  same  stock.  Some  exist  in 
Wakhtn  andSirikol,  where  they  are  called  Khalbar-khatar,  and  inSliighnan,  where 
they  are  called  Gaibalik-khatar.” 

The  S4h  Sangallie  class  in  ChitrAl  give  their  daughters  to  the 
Ronos,  ‘  who  being  descended  from  a  former  dynast)-  of  rulers  of 
the  country  are  regarded  as  of  royal  blood.’  Surely  in  these  we 
have  the  representatives  of  the  Yueh-ti  rulers  of  Kashmir  who 
called  themselves  1  Korano'  on  their  coins,  and  of  the  Kator  kings 
of  K&bul,  the  last  of  whom  was  displaced  by  his  Brahman  minis¬ 
ter  ;  whilst  the  actual  de-facto  ruler  of  Kash-k&ra  retains  the  anoient 
title  of  ‘  S6h  Kattire.’ 


Recent  travellers. 


From  Major  Biddulph*  we  learn  that  “  the  name  *  D4rd  ’  is 
not  acknowledged  by  any  section  of  the 
tribes  to  whom  it  has  been  so  sweepingljr 
applied  In’  a  single  instance  the  term  is  applied  by  one  tribe 
to  some  of  their  neighbour.’’  The  correct  name  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tribe  inhabiting  Qilgit,  Astor  and  the  Indus  valley  is 
Shin  or  Shing,  possibly  the  Chinas  of  the  Pur&nas.  They  have 
pleasing  features,  hair  usually  black,  but  sometimes  brown, 
complexion  moderately  fair :  the  shade  being  sometimes  light 
enough,  but  not  always,  to  allow  the  red  to  shine  through ;  eyes 
brown  or  hazel  and  voice  rough  and  harsh.  Mr.  Drew  gives 
the  divisions  which  exist  at  the  present  day  and  which  he  says 
‘  may  be  called  castes,  since  they  are  kept  up  by  rules  more  or  less 
stringent  against  the  intermarriage  of  those  who  belong  to  differ¬ 
ent  divisions.’  With  both  Kho  and  Shin  are  found  Gujars,  Kro- 
mins  and  Dorns.  The  last  is  a  servile  caste  corresponding  to  the 
Khasiya  Dorns  in  Kumaon  and  performing  similar  duties.  The 
habits  and  customs  of  both  Khos  and  Shins  and  the  language 
spoken  by  them  all  show  their  Indian  origin,  though  they  have  been 
*  'Tribes  of  the  Hindu-koosh  ’  p.  $4,  ce.  1  Ibid.,  p.  8,  156. 
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for  some  centuries  oonvertb  to  Isl&m.  There  is  still  one  other 
considerable  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  to  be  mentioned. 
Their  language  betrays  a  Turanian  origin  and  they  call  themselves 
Biirislio  or  Wurshik  and  are  known  to  their  neighbours  as  Yesh* 
kun.  They  form  the  entire  population  of  Hanza,  Nagsr  and  Pun- 
y&l,  and  nearly  all  the  population  of  Yassin  besides  beiug  numeri¬ 
cally  superior  in  Gilgit,  Sai,  Darel  and  Astor,  and  their  language 
is  called  by  themselves  Barisbki  and  by  others  Khajiina.  Major 
Bidduiph1  rightly,  we  think,  connects  the  name  1  fifirisha’  with 
‘  Purusha-pura,’  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Little  Yueli-ti  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.* 

The  Moollah  who  visited  Cbitr&l  in  1874  saw  three  several 
pagan  Kafirs  from  various  parts  of  KAfiristao  and  describes  their 
sppearanoe  as  so  like  the  Chitr&lis  both  in  features  and  dress  and 
in  the  way  of  arranging  the  hair  of  their  faces  that  it  wonld  b6  im* 
posible  to  distinguish  them  apart  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
K&firs  all  wear  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  like  the 
Hindiis,  and  this,  too,  is  only  visible  when  they  remove  their  head¬ 
dress.9  In  1841,  Dr.  Griffiths  saw  some  of  the  Kafir  inhabitant* 
of  Kattar  and  describes  them  as  a  fine-bodied  people  and  very 
active  and  not.  very  fair.  The  chiefs  were  much  fairer  than  their 
followers  and  in  the  expression  of  face  and  eyes,  Aryan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Major  Bidduiph,  the  Siydh-Posh  are  separable  into  thro* 
tribes  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
Bum,  Wai  and  Bush.  The  Knm-galis  or  Lum-galis  border  m 
Lsghm&n  and  K&bul  and  may  probably  be  referred  4o  the 
Bomakas  of  the  PurAnaa.  The  Wai-galis  inhabit  the  valleys  ex¬ 
tending  south-east  to  the  Kunar  river  at  Chaghin  Sarii,  and  the 
Bush-galis  occupy  the  valleys  to  the  north.  They  speak  a  language 
having  an  Indian  basis  ;  their  principal  deities  are  Imbra  (Indra) 
and  Mani  (Manu),  and  the  men  shave  their  heads  in  Indian  fashion, 
merely  leaving  the  ordinary  top-knot.  The  women  of  the  Bash- 
galis  wear  a  curious  head-dress  consisting  of  a  sort  of  black  cap 
with  lappets  and  two  hornB  about  a  foot  long  made  of  wood  wrap¬ 
ped  round  with  cloth  and  fixed  to  the  cap.  This  custom  is  noticed 
by  Hwni  Seng4  when  writing  of  the  Ye-tha  country  which  was  met 

Hep.  38,160.  •  Anita,  p.  418,  »  Trotter’s  Baport,  18T8-76,  p.  **■ 

4  Baal’s  Fall* Hiatt,  p.  18S  :  about  810  A.D. 
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with  on  leaving  Poh-ho  :  there  the  rojal  ladies  wore  ‘on  their  heads 
a  horn  in  length  eight  feet  and  more,  three  feet  of  its  length  beiutr 
red  coral.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  great  ladies  they  all,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  cover  their  heads,  tiding  horns,  from  which  Imng  down  veils 
all  round  like  precious  canopies.  •  *  The  majority  of  them  are 

nobelievers  and  most  ot  them  worship  false  gods.’  Hwen  Thsang 
has1  a  similar  notice  regarding  the  Tukhkra  country  of  tiimatala, 
the  ruler  of  which  was  so  friendly  to  the  Yueh-ti  Turushkas  of 
Kashmir  as  to  avenge  their  downfall.1 


Conclusion 


Taking  into  consideration  the  very  different  influences  to  which 
the  Khos  of  Kashk6ra  and  the  KhuBi'yas  of 
Kumaon  have  been  subjected  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  it  is  not  ourious  that  their  habits  and  customs  at  the  present 
day  should  widely  differ.  The  fortunes,  too,  of  their  rulers  have 
varied.  Syilkot  in  the  Panjab  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  S41iv4han,  whose  son  R6s41ti  was  succeeded  by  Raja  Hudi, 
chief  of  the  8y41as.*  The  chiefs  of  Nagarkot  or  Kangra  wero 
also  closely  connected  with  the  Yueh-tis  and  A1  Biruni  mentions 
that  thev  possessed  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  Turkish  rulers  of 
Kabul  written  on  silk.4  The  chiefs  of  Lohara  or  S6hi,  a  petty  hill 


»  Mem.  II.,  l»7.  *  Anita,  p.  427.  The  following  references  will  furnish 
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state  of  the  Gilgit  or  SArgin  valley,  who  succeeded  Diddn  on 
the  throne  of  Kashmir  in  the  eleventh  century,  also  claimed 
descent  from  Selivahano,  but  were  none  the  less  Sahis  of  the 
Turushka  stock.1  In  A.D.  700,  both  the  king  of  the  Turks  and 
the  king  of  KAbul  are  aaid  to  have  borne  the  Bamc  name,  which 
wo6  also  common  to  the  kings  of  Kashmir.*  Unfortunately 
this  name  comes  to  us  in  many  guises,  but  if  we  accept  the  form 
Ranbil  as  standing  for  Ratnap&la  we  have  another  link  in  the 
chain.  Again  the  existence  of  a  Surya-deva  Raja,  sprung  from  the 
sun-god,  and  therefore  of  the  solar-race,  in  the  hill  state*  of  Khie- 
pan-to  (Sirikol)  in  the  seventh  century,  showB  the  influence  of 
Indian  ideas  fur  beyond  the  limits  assigned  ordinarily  to  the 
Indians  themselves.  We  may  now  conclude  that  we  have  carefully 
and  fairly  made  out  a  connection  between  the  dynasty  ruling  west 
of  the  Indus  known  as  Katures  and  the  Kumaon  Katy liras  and 
between  the  people  of  Kumaon  aDd  the  Kunets  of  Kunaor  and  the 
Khos  of  Kashk&ra.  We  And,  wherever  the  Kbasas  occur,  the  Dorns 
live  with  them  as  their  servitors  and  recognize  in  these  Dorns  the 
descendants  of  the  Dosas  of  the  Vedas,  inhabitants  of  Upper  Indi* 
even  before  either  NAgas  or  Khasas  appeared.  The  time  has  passed 
for  attributing  to  the  small  immigration  of  the  Aryans  that  has 
given  us  the  Vedas,  the  origin  of  all  the  races  who  are  to-dajp 
assumed  to  be  of  Aryan  blood  and  even  for  holding  that  all  so-called 
Rajputs  are  of  Aryan  descent.  Many  of  our  Rajput  clans  can  be 
traced  back  to  Baktrians,  Parthians  and  Skythians  when  the  facts  now 
fast  accumulating  are  closely  examined.  We  have  seen  already  how 
the  Aryan  writers  themselves  acknowledge  that  in  many  oases  all 
the  castes  have  a  common  origin.  Many  of  the  purer  race  did  not 
accept  the  advanced  ideas  of  their  priest-led  brethren  and  are 
accordingly  contemptuously  classed  amongst  the  outcasts  because 
‘they  knew  no  Brahmans.’  The  Aryan  immigrants  themselves 
fonnd  on  their  arrival  in  India  that  other  members  of  their  rsce 
had  preceded  them.  These  from  admixture  with  the  so-called 
aborigines  had  degenerated  from  the  piimitivo  type  in  customs  and 
perhaps  also  in  features.  Their  religion  also  was  affected  by  tbis 
union  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  Pasupati  cult  had  its  origin  • 
amongst  the  non- BrahtnanicaT  tribes,  and  from  this  sprang  the 

1  Troyer’s  B.  T.,  VI..  367;  VII.,  1383.  '  Cuna.  Arob.  Bep.,  II.,  74. 
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terrible  forms  of  Sira  which  have  taken  sach  hold  in  comparatively 
modern  times  of  the  popular  religious  thought  of  India.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Vaidik  Aryans  is  better  shown  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  modern  India  and  the  modifications  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  various  tribes  with  whioh  they  have  come  in 
contact.  Professor  Huxley,  as  quoted  by  a  recent  writer,  says, 
“the  Iudo-Aryana  have  been  iu  the  main  absorbed  into  the  pre¬ 
existing  population,  leaving  as  evidence  of  their  immigration  an 
extensive  modification  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  population, 
a  language  and  a  literature.” 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  /or  the  Khasiyas  an  Aryan  descent 
in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term  much  modified  by  local  influences, 
but  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Vaidik  immigration 
itself  or  to  an  earlier  or  later  movement  of  tribes  having  a  simi¬ 
lar  origin,  there  is  little  to  show.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  belong  to  a  nation  which  has  left  its  name  in  various  parts  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  that  they  are  one  in  origin  with  the  tribes  of 
the  western  Him&laya  whom  we  have  noticed.  This  nation  in 
Kho.  and  KIikbbs  are  course  of  time  and  chiefly  from  political 
sprung  from  one  race.  causes  and  the  intrusion  of  other  tribes  was 

broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  peoples,  some  of  whom  have 
become  Muhammadans,  others  Buddhists  and  others  again,  as  in 
these  hills  where  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  plains 
and  the  existence  of  the  sacred  shrines  in  their  midst  rendered 
the  people  peculiarly  open  to  Brahmanical  influence,  became 
Hindus  in  religion,  customs  and  speech.  As  we  approach  the 
Aryan  ethnical  frontier  iu  the  Himalaya  to  the  west,  Turks,  T&tars, 
Iranians,  and  Aryans  professing  the  three  great  religions  meet  and 
as  we  near  the  ethnical  frontier  in  the  east,  Tibetans  and  Hindtis 
are  found  together  in  the  debateable  ground,  as  we  may  call  Nep/U. 
Further  east  Tibetans  alone  prevail  until  we  get  to  the  shading  off 
between  them  and  the  nionosyllable-tongued  Indo-Chinese  tribes 
in  farthest  As&m.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  the 
Khasiyas  have  forgotten  it  and  influenced  by  modern  fashion  have 
sought  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dominant  Hindu  races  as 
the  Hindu  converted  to  Islam  and  called  Shaikh  seeks  to  be  known 
as  a  Sayyid  when  he  becomes  well-to-do  in  the  world.  In  this 
respect  the  Khasiyas  do  not  differ  from  any  other  hill  tribe  brought 
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under  Brahmanioal  inflaenoe.  All  see  that  honour,  wealth  and  power 
are  the  hereditary  dues  of  the  oastes  officially  established  by  the 
authors  of  the  M&nava  Dhaxma-ststras  and  seek  to  oonneot  them¬ 
selves  with  some  higher  than  their  own.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
the  close  observer  may  see  the  working  of  those  laws  which  have 
in  the  course  of  centuries  transmuted  a  so-oalled  aboriginal  hill- 
race  into  good  Hindis.  A  prosperous  Kum&on  Dom  stone-mason 
oan  command  a  wife  from  the  lower  Rajput  Khasiyas,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  Khasiya  can  buy  a  wife  from  a  desoendant  of  a  family  of  pure 
plains’  pedigree.  Tear  by  year  the  people  are  becoming  more 
orthodox  in  their  religious  observances  and  the  fanes  of  the  dii  minors* 
are  becoming  somewhat  neglected.  What  little  historical  records 
exist  show  us  great  waves  of  invasion  and  conquest  over  all  Upper 
India  from  the  earliest  times  and  bitter  dynastic  and  religious 
struggles.  The  many  different  tribes  who  joined  in  these  wars 
have  not  been  superimposed  without  disturbance  one  on  the  other 
like  deposits  of  inorganic  matter,  so  as  to  enable  ns  like  the  geolo¬ 
gist  at  once  to  declare  the  order  of  their  ooming  from  their  ascer¬ 
tained  position,  but  rather  they  are  in  the  position  of  a  range  of 
mountains  full  of  faults,  inversions  and  folds.  Following  out  this 
simile  the  earliest  inhabitants  had  to  receive  conqueror  after  con¬ 
queror,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  deposit  left  behind,  by 
being  crumpled  up  so  as  to  ocoupy  less  space  or  by  being  cracked 
aoross  so  as  to  allow  some  parts  to  be  pushed  above  others.  We 
find  that  this  is  what  must  have  taken  place.  In  some  cases  the 
intruding  power  was  strong  enough  to  absorb  or  to  enslave  the 
conquered  race,  in  other  cases  these  have  been  pushed  onwards 
from  their  original  seats,  and  again  in  other  cases  they  have  been 
divided  into  two.  From  Tibet  on  the  north  and  the  plains  on  the 
south  intruders  have  wedged  themselves  in  or  been  superimposed 
on  the  Khasiya  race,  chemically  assimilating  as  it  were  tue  sub¬ 
ject  race  in  plaoes  by  intermarriage  and  in  others  showing  a 
purely  mechanical  admixture.  For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  any  unbroken  direct  connection  between  the  Kata  res  and 
Khos  of  Kashk&ra  and  the  Katyuras  and  Khasas  of  Kumaon,  but 
the  affinity  is  none  the  less  established  on  as  good  grounds  as  any 
other  question  connected  with  early  Indian  history  and  may  b® 
Accepted  until  other  and  better  evidence  comes  to  light. 
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CONTENTS. 

Early  history  from  local  sources.  Garhwil  Rajas.  Hwen  Thaaaf.  Brah- 
mapnra.  Tradition  regarding  Lakhanpur.  The  golden  land.  The  colonisation 
of  Juhir.  The  Amazonian  kingdom.  Tibet  from  Chinese  sources.  Goristna. 
Annihilation  of  Buddhism,  Sankara  Acharya.  Sankara  io  NepiL  Katyhrla  or 
Kaiyuras.  Karttikeyapura.  Inscriptions.  Pandukeswar  plates.  Second  series 
of  Rajaa.  Facsimile  of  one  of  the  plates.  The  Kunaaon  and  Pila  plates.  Loca¬ 
lities.  Countries  conquered.  Bhagalpur  plate.  Tibetan  records.  Sirnith inscrip¬ 
tion.  Pila  dates.  Decline  of  the  K&tyuris. 

In  the  tract  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  the 

Early  history  from  local  S&rda  to  the  Ganges  and  thence  through 
sources.  the  the  Jumna  we  hare  traoes  of 

an  ancient  civilisation  all  record  of  which  has  vanished.  In  the 
Tar&i  in  the  depth  of  what  appears  to  be  primeval  forest  are 
found  solidly-built  temples  containing  Btones  richly  carved  and 
ornamented  and  surrounded  by  aucient  plantations  of  mango 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  modern  town  of  Rimnagar  has  been 
built  from  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  at  Dhikuli,  a  little 
higher  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kodi  river  and  which  once, 
it  is  said,  under  the  name  of  Vairat-pktan  or  Yirktnagar,1  was 
the  capital  of  a  P&ndava  kingdom  subordinate  to  that  of  In- 
draprastha  long  before  the  name  Katyuri  was  heard  of.  The 
numerous  remains  of  tanks  and  scattered  buildings  are  also 
attributed  in  popular  tradition  to  the  ‘  Pandub  log.'  Further  west 
at  Panduwala  near  the  L41dh&ng  chauki  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town  and  temples  of  which  many  of  the  finer  carvings 
have  been  taken  away  to  Gwalior  and  Jaipur.  At  Ltini  Sot  also 
we  have  some  fine  stone- work  and  eight  miles  to  the  west  near 
the  ruined  village  of  Mandhal  in  the  Chandi  Pahar  some  six  miles 
east  of  Hardwar  are  the  remains  of  an  old  temple  containing  some 

1  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bairit  in  which  the  Paodavas  resided 
during  their  exile,  although  the  Kumaonis  have  transferred  the  whole  epic  to 
their  owu  hills,  making  the  Lohughit  valley  the  site  of  Kuruksbetra  :  for  tbs 
true  Bairit,  see  Arch.  Rep.,  II.,  246,  and  VI.,  91. 
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good  carvings  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.1  They  represent 
both  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  snbjeots  :  amongst  the  former  the 
tree  and  deer  found  on  the  coins  of  Krananda  that  have  been  dis> 
covered  at  Bahat  in  the  SahAranpur  district  and  amongst  the 
latter  the  ball  of  Siva  and  the  image  of  Qanesba.  There  is  also 
a  representation  of  the  Trimtirtti  or  triune  combination  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva  which  seems  to  be  oommon  among*,  these  monu¬ 
ments  and  which  doubtless  belongs  to  the  later  development  of 
Hinduism.  Numerous  mango  groves  and  the  remains  uf  anks  are 
also  found  amid  the  forest  along  the  foot  of  the  inner  range  in  the 
Ddn,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  found  in  the  Tarhi.  If  to 
these  material  evidences  of  an  early  civilisation  we  add  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  local  tradition  and  those  scraps  of  general  tradition  float¬ 
ing  amidst  the  stories  recorded  by  the  early  historians,  we  may 
safely  assert  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  country  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  supported  a  considerable  population  living  in  towns, 
the  remains  of  which  show  a  fair  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilisation. 
Amongst  the  general  traditions  regarding  these  hills  we  have  seen 
that  the  legend  connecting  the  Saka  king  and  founder  of  the  Saka 
era  with  Kumaon  has  no  support  from  established  facts.  The 
local  collections  of  legends  regarding  the  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
Kumaon  and  GarhwAl  afford  us  no  aid  for  their  political  history. 
All  the  information  before  us  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
name  (  Kumaon’  cannot  have  attained  to  any  significance  before 
the  fifteenth  century.  Indeed  it  was  net  until  the  reign  of  Rudra 
Chand,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  that. much  was  known  to  the  Musal- 
m£n  historians  concerning  these  hills,  and  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the 
hiusalmkn  historian  s  of  that  period  that  we  find  the  name  first  applied 
to  the  hill  country  now  known  as  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  and  that  the 
stories  regarding  its  early  importance  first  find  currency.  Whatevei 
historical  truth  these  stories  contain  must  be  connected  with  western 
Kumaon  and  GarhwAl,  both  of  which  can  boast  of  a  fairly  ascertained 
history  far  exceeding  in  antiquity  anything  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  tract  which  apparently  originally  received  the  name  Kumaon. 

1  See  General  Cunningham’s  notes  on  the  ruins  of  Moradhvaja's  fort  six 
miles  norih-eaBt  of  Najibabad,  containing  Buddhist  remains,  and  on  those  called 
ChatarbhQj  in  the, very  heart  of  the  Tarii  midway  between  Rampnr  and  Naini 
Tal  and  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  the  high  road.  The  ruins  lie  to  the  east 
of  the  villages  of  Maholi  and  Dalpur  and  between  the  Jodir  Nadi  and  the 
Kakrola  Nadi  and  extend  over  several  miles.  The  remains  of  a  fort,  tank  and 
wells  are  visible.  Arch,  Rep.,  II.,  238.  See  also  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XXXVI.,  i.,  16*. 
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Our  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  what  is  known  concern- 

B.j.  of  Oorh.lt.  'ng  “'e  “r,y  tist0rJ’  of  «arh»»l  “<* 

western  Kumaon,  and  for  this  purpose,  how¬ 
ever  dry  the  task  may  be,  we  must  collate  and  compare  the  list* 
of  the  rulers  of  Garhwal,  for  beyond  these  bare  lists  we  have  no 
written  records  whatsoever  relating  to  its  history.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  lists  is  that  obtained  by  Captain  Hurdwicke  in 
1796  through  Pradbuman  Salt,  then  reigning  at  Srinagar  and 
published  by  him  in  his  1  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Srinayar  in 
the  firBt  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  :  — 

1. — Hardu'icke's  list  of  Garhwdl  Rajas. 
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in  an  old  report  on  Garhw41.  It  gives  several  details  whioh  are  not 
found  in  the  other  lists  : — 

9  — Beckett’ i  list  of  Rajas  of  twartnodl. 


1  Number.  j 

Names. 

, 

A 

3 

"O 

3 

4> 

to 

◄ 

A 

ri 

ti 

xt 

2  i 

|  Number.  | 

Namea. 

d 

aa 

S 

as 

Age  of  death. 

-£3 

4) 

3 

U 

e* 

l 

Kansk  Pil 

11 

•l 

766 

IS 

Lakhan  Deo 

aaa 

23 

32 

1277 

2 

8yim  Pil 

■  •  • 

m 

•0 

781 

29 

Ananta  Pil  II. 

•  ae 

tl 

9» 

1298 

a 

Psdu  Pil 

aaa 

31 

46 

•  13 

30 

Purab  Deo 

19 

33 

1317 

4 

Abigat  Pil 

tai 

20 

31 

638 

31 

Abbaya  Deo 

IM 

1 

21 

1394 

6 

Sigsl  Pil 

Mt 

n 

14 

3s 

Jairim  Deo 

•  a* 

13 

24 

1647 

• 

Rntnn  Pal 

■  a* 

41 

KH 

907 

33 

As&l  Deo 

•  a* 

9 

21 

1356 

i 

Sill  Pil 

•  a* 

8 

feu 

916 

34 

Jagat  Pil 

•W 

19 

19 

1868 

$ 

Uidhi  Pil 

•  •  • 

20 

El 

936 

69 

Jit  Pil 

•  •• 

19 

34 

>387 

9 

M*d»n  Pil  I. 

17 

29 

•62 

36 

Ananda  Pil  II. 

•  a* 

28 

41 

14 15 

10 

Bhsgti  Pil 

a  •  a 

25 

81 

•  77 

37 

Ajai  Pil 

81 

69 

1446 

11 

JaichsDd  Pil 

aaa 

19 

36 

1006 

88 

Kalyin  Sih 

aaa 

9 

40 

i486 

11 

Prithl  Pil 

•  •  « 

94 

40 

39 

Sundar  Pil 

a>* 

15 

36 

1470 

13 

Madan  Pil  II. 

22 

30 

1092 

40 

Hanadeo  Pil 

•  aa 

13 

24 

1483 

14 

Agaati  Pil 

•  ■  • 

10 

33 

1079 

41 

Bijai  Pil 

•  aa 

11 

21 

1494 

IS 

Sursti  Pil 

•  aa 

22 

36 

1094 

49 

Sahaj  Pil 

aa* 

36 

45 

1630 

ltt 

•layat  Singh  Pil 

aaa 

19 

30 

1118 

>43 

Balt  hadra  Bah 

aaa 

26 

41 

1566 

17 

Ananta  Pil  I. 

ie 

14 

1199 

44 

Man  S»b 

a  •  • 

20 

99 

1576 

18 

Ananda  Pil  I. 

aa« 

19 

20 

1  1 4 1 

46 

Syim  Sih 

aaa 

9 

31 

1584 

IS 

Vibhog  Pil 

18 

22 

1169 

46 

Mahipat  Sih 

aaa 

26 

63 

1609 

K2 

Subhajan  Pal 

» •  • 

14 

90 

117) 

47 

Pritbi  Sih 

•  •a 

62 

70 

1671 

ii 

Vikrama  Pil 

16 

24 

1166 

48 

Medini  Sih 

46 

62 

1717 

si 

Yichitra  Pil 

10 

28 

1198 

49 

Fateh  Sih 

ax 

48 

61 

1766 

S3 

Hanaa  Pil 

aaa 

1 1 

to 

1209 

60 

Upendra  Sih 

aaa 

1 

22 

1766 

24 

Son  Pal 

•  a* 

7 

19 

1918 

m 

Pradlpt  Sib 

... 

63 

70 

1829 

25 

Kadil  Pil 

A 

21 

1221 

62 

Lai  i  pat  Sill 

aaa 

8 

30 

1837 

2« 

Kamdeo  Pil 

•  a* 

16 

24 

1286 

68 

Jaikarat  Sih 

aaa 

6 

23 

1843 

17 

Salakhan  deo 

•aa 

18 

30 

1264 

64 

Pradbaman  Sih 

aaa 

18 

29 

1861 

The  compiler  of  this  list  mjikes  Ranak  Pal  come  from  Gujr&t  and 
the  seventeenth  had  his  head-quarters  at  M&luwa-kot,  the  twenty- 
first  at  Ambuwa-kot  and  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  Bhilang  valley. 
Numerous  Khasiya  rajas  owed  allegiance  to  Son  P41,  who  held  sove¬ 
reign  sway  over  all  western  Garhw&l  and  commanded  the  pilgrim 
route  to  Gangotri.  A  cadet  of  the  Panwar  house  of  Dh£ranagar 
came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  in  the  hills  and  visited 
Son  P41  on  his  way.  The  latter  had  no  son  and  was  so  pleased  with 
the  young  prince  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  part 
of  parganah  Chandpur  as  dowry.  The  Dh&ranagar  prince  appears 
to  be  the  K&dil  Pal  of  this  list  (25),  and  it  was  bis  descendant  Ajai 
P41  who  first  attempted  the  conquest  of  Garhwal  and,  according 
to  this  list,  founded  Srinagar.  The  story  of  the  Panw4r  prince 
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resemble*  in  many  respects  the  tradition  regarding  8om  Chand  in 
Knmaon,  mentioned  hereafter.  A  third  list  is  given  by  Mr.  W  illiama 
and  differs  in  some  respect  from  Mr.  Beckett’s  list : — 


3.—  Williams'  list  of  Garhwdl  Rajas} 


1. 

Rank  Pil. 

9. 

Biabeshwar  Pil. 

8. 

Suiuit  Pil. 

4. 

Puorun  Pil. 

S. 

Ameegut  P4L 

S. 

8hukt.ee  Pil. 

7. 

Retee  Pil. 

S. 

64lir4nan  P4L 

*. 

Mudun  Pil. 

10. 

Bidhee  Pil. 

11. 

Bhnadat  Pil. 

If. 

Vibhog  Pil. 

18. 

Jeychander  Pil. 

14 

Heerut  Pil. 

15. 

Mudiin  Suhiee. 

IS. 

Abeegut  Pal. 

17.  Booruj  Pit. 

IS.  Jeyut  Pil. 

>9.  Aueorudo  Pil. 

50.  Viehog  Pil,  II. 

51.  Gugyan  Pil. 

99.  Vi k rum  Pal. 

98.  Vicliitra  P*L 
*4  Hans  Pil. 

95.  Suvarn  Pal. 

28.  Rauteekripi  Pil. 

97.  Kanideo  Pal. 

98.  Sulukabun  Deo. 

99.  ilahalukshoo  Deo. 

80.  Sue  Pil. 

81.  Apotfruh  Deo. 

89.  Jey  Deo. 


88.  Jitang  Pil. 

84.  Knlyap  PaL 
35.  Aj«y  Pit. 

85.  Auant  Pil. 

87.  Stindur  Pal. 

38.  flehj  Pil. 

39.  Vi  jey  Pil. 

40.  OabalurPii. 

41.  Rital  StthaL 

42.  Man  ill. 

43.  Sim  Sih 

44.  Mahi|>ati  Sih. 

45.  Pr  thfi  Sih. 

46.  Medini  Sih. 

47.  Fateh  6ih. 


The  foorth  list  was  obtained  by  me  through  an  Almora  Pandit 
and  may  be  called  the  Almora  list : — 


4. — Almora  list  of  Gavhwal  Rajas. 


1. 

Bbagwin  Pila. 

1. 

Abhaya 

II 

8. 

Bisesha 

99 

4. 

Kama 

99 

ft. 

Kshema 

99 

8. 

Vynkta 

99 

7. 

Suratha 

n 

8. 

Jayatl 

99 

8. 

Pirns 

91 

10. 

Aryakta 

99 

11. 

Siliviban 

99 

19. 

Sangita 

99 

18. 

Mauafta 

99 

14. 

Ratna 

99 

15. 

Madana  Pil  I. 

16. 

Vidhi  Pil. 

17. 

Bhagadatta  Pil. 

18. 

Jaychandia 

19 

19. 

Kirtbi 

99 

90. 

Madana 

„  IL 

91. 

Anibnddha  Pal. 

99. 

Vibhogita 

99 

93. 

Snbadhin  Kot. 

94.  Vikrama 

Pil. 

96.  Vijays 

99 

96.*  Hansa 

99 

97.  Sona  Pil,  1909  A.D. 

28.  Kinha 

Pil. 

29.  Sandhi 

19 

so.  Sultksbana 

99 

81.  Laksbansdevs 

99 

89  Alakrhinadeva  „ 

S3.  Anauta 

99 

34.  Abbideva 

If 

35.  Abhsyadeva 

99 

36  Ajaya 

It 

87.  Ajayadeva 

9> 

38.  Asipratipa 

*9 

39.  Jayadera 

Pila. 

40.  Ganitnders 

19 

41.  Jiiiribadera 

ff 

42  Kalyiua 

99 

43,  Ana 

99 

45.  Dipinta 

99 

46.  Priyanihira, 

99 

47.  Bundara 

91 

48.  Sahnja  Pila. 

49.  Vijaya  „  H. 

60.  Balhliadra  Sih. 

61.  Simla  „  . 

8?.  Min  Sih,  1547  A.D. 

63.  Sima  ., 

64.  Dulorim  Sih,  1680  A.D. 
56.  Ga'bbabhanjan 

Mahfpati  Sib,  IS95  A.D. 
56.  Prithl  or  l’ritbTi 

Sih,  1640  and  1680. 

67.  Medini  Sih. 

68  Pateb  or  Fateh 

pat.  Sah,  1684-1718 
69.  Upendra*  Sah,  1717. 

bO.  Pradipt  .,  1717-79. 

64  Lalat  nr  Lalita  Silt,  1771- 
80. 

62.  Pradhuman*  „  1785* 

1804. 

63.  Sudarshan  „  1815. 

64.  Bhuwini  •  „ 


The  aixty-Sfth  in  descent  was  Pratdp  Sah,  whose  son  now 
rules  in  Tihri  or  native  Gnrhwal.  The  dates  given  are  those 
that  have  been  gathered  from  grants  now  existing  in  the  local 


‘Memoir  of  Dehra  Dud,  81.  He  notes "It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  writer’s  list  does  not  profess  like  Hardwicke’s  to  b-ive  a  lineal  succee  jon  of 
kings;  each  name  is  only  supposed  to  represent  ibc  power  paramount  in  the 
country  for  the  time  being.”  The  grounds  for  this  statement  are  not  given. 
*  Dbalip  reigned  daring  a  part  of  the  year  1717.  *  Jayakrit  Sih  reigned 

from  1780  to  I78S. 
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official  records.  A11  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  Ajaya  P&l  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  the  independent  Khasiya  rajas 
under  bis  sway,  and,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  he  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  1358-70  A  D,  The  above  are  the  very  few 
dates  that  we  have  been  able  to  establish  by  corroborative  evidence, 
and  though  every  possible  source  has  been  carefully  examined  no 
better  result  has  been  obtained.  Taking  the  twenty-six  reigns 
before  Sona  P&la  and  allowing  them  the  long  average  of  fifteen 
years  to  each  reign,  we  cannot  place  the  Bhagw&n  Pala  of  the  fourth 
list  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  centu  ry.  But  then 
it  can  be  urged  that  these  lists  as  they  stand  do  not  give  the  entire 
succession,  but  only  such  members  of  the  dynasty  as  made  them* 
selves  remarkable,  a  not  unusual  feature  in  Indian  genealogical 
lists.  Al-Biruni,  writing  in  the  eleventh  century,  remarks  : — “Lea 
Indiens  attache nt  peu  d’importance  4  l’ordre  des  faits  ;  ils  negligent 
de  rddiger  la  chronique  des  regnes  de  leurs  rois.  Quand  ils  sont 
embarrasses,  ils  parlent  au  basard.”  The  earlier  names,  too,  differ 
so  considerably  in  these  and  other  lists  which  have  been  consulted 
that  no  other  theory  is  possible  to  account  for  such  contradictions 
as  the  existence  of  Kanak  Pala  at  the  head  of  one  and  Bhagw&n 
Pala  at  the  head  of  another.  By  adopting  this  explanation  there 
is  no  necessity  for  placing  the  reign  of  Bhagw&n  Pila  in  the  ninth 
century.  Setting  aside  Hardwicke’s  list,  au  examination  of  the 
remainder  shows  a  remarkable  agreement  in  certain  noteworthy 
names.  No.  2  has  fifth  in  descent  Sigal  Pdla,  who  is  the  Shakti 
Pala  of  No.3  and  apparently  the  Suratha  Pala  of  No.  4.  The  Sali 
P&la  of  No.  2  is  the  same  as  the  S&liv&han  Pala  of  No.  3  and  No.  4. 
If  we  turn  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Doti  and  Askot  families  given 
hereafter  and  which  are  of  undoubted  local  origin,  we  find  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  amongst  the  earlier  names.  The  first  two  of  the 
Doti  list  are  Sdlivahana-deva  and  Shaktiv&hana-deva,  and  the  first 
on  the  Askot  list  is  Saliv&hana-deva  followed  by  a  Saka-deva  as 
sixth  and  afterwards  by  a  Vikram&ditya  and  .a  Bhoja.  All  that  we 
may  suggest  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  names  in  the 
lists  is  that  the  lists  correctly  give  the  sequence  of  these  celebrated 
names,  first  a  Saka  Salivalran,  then  a  Vikramaditya  and  then  a 
Bhoja.  These  names  have  apparently  been  interpolated  by  the 
later  editors  of  the  lists,  the  bards  of  the  houses  of  Garhw61,  Doti 
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and  Askot  to  lend  lustre  to  the  ancestry  of  their  patrons,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  need  not  be  accepted  as  members  of  the  family  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  succession.  Even  granting  that  these  names  are  interpolations, 
there  is  much  deserving  of  notice  in  the  minor  names  of  the  list. 
The  word  ‘Sigal’  in  Sigal  Pala  recals  the  name  of  Sigal,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Saka-Skythian  district  of  Sakastene.  S&livahau  is  a  sy¬ 
nonym  of  the  Saka  prince  who  founded  the  Saka  era,  called  also 
SakAditya,  SaliPala.ShaktivAhana  in  these  lists.  Rank,  the  epony¬ 
mous  founder  in  the  second  list,  is  none  other  than  Ranishka  and 
is  also  said  to  have  come  from  Gujrat,  where  we  have  recorded  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  Indo-Skythian  rule  in  the  Kshatrapa  and  the  so-called 
‘SAh’  dynasty,  and  where  we  have  a  Khosa  race  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  Suratha  PA1  of  the  fourth  list  we  have  also  a  reference  to 
SurAshtra,  the  old  name  of  the  peninsula  of  GujrAt.  Now  we  cannot 
imagine  that  all  these  coincidences  arc  accidental  and  would  point 
out  that  a  true  historical  connection  with  the  old  Indo-Skythian 
dynasty  underlies  the  occurrence  of  these  names  in  the  lists,  and  we 
believe  that  very  many  of  the  so-called  Rajput  houses  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  origin,  notably  the  hill  dynasties  and  the  Baisa  in  the  plains. 


Having  fairly  established  a  connection  between  thelndo-Skythians 


Local  traditions. 


and  the  local  dynasties  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  Joshimath  in  OarhwAl  was  the 


first  acknowledged  seat  of  the  Katyiiri  dynasty  of  Kumaon,  wo 
shall  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  local  traditions.  Legendary  tales 
in  the  south  of  India  state  that  SalivAhana  came  front  Ayodhya; 
the  Askot  chronicles  give  the  same  origin,  but  Mrityunjaya  assigns 
him  to  Pratishthana  on  the  GodAvari.  The  accord  between  the 


Askot  and  south  Indian  traditions  betrays  the  influence  of  the 
Mysore  preaehers  and  teachers  whose  representatives  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  hold  all  the  chief  officers  at  KedArnAth  and  BadrinAth, 
and  it  is  doubtless  to  their  influence  is  due  the  remodelling  of  the 
local  lists.  Locally  S&livahaua  was  the  avenger  of  the  defeat  of 
his  tribesman  Sakadatta  or  Sakwanti,  the  first  conqueror  of  Dehli, 
and,  as  he  was  the  greatest  name  in  the  national  lists,  he  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  all  the  local  lists,  being  in  fact  suaerain  as  welL 
Neither  then  nor  now  could  any  powerful  monarch  have  bis  seat 
of  government  in  the  GarhwAl  or  Kumaon  hills,  though  the  lord 
paramount  of  those  districts,  like  the  British  of  to-day,  mar  b»ve 
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held  qonaiderable  possessions  in  the  plains.  The  successors  of  84- 
liv&han,  whether  of  his  family  or  not  we  have  no  means  for  decid¬ 
ing,  are  reported  to  have  occupied  Indraprastha  and  the  hill-coun¬ 
try  to  its  north  for  several  generations,  for  the  Rdja-ia rangan i  states 
that  Indraprastha  after  the  conquest  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of 
royalty  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  “Princes  from  the  Siw41ik  or 
northern  hills  held  it  during  this  time  and  it  long  continued  deso¬ 
late  until  the  Tuars.”  General  Cunningham  looks  on  tbe  date 
736  A.  D.  for  the  rebuilding  of  Dehli  by  Anang  P41  Tom4r  “as 
being  established  on  grounds  that  are  more  than  usually  firm  for 
Indian  history."  He  also  accepts  the  statement  that  Indraprastha 
remained  desolate  for  many  centuries  after  the  Saka  invasion,  and 
it  seems  better  to  retain  the  indigenous  tradition  here  than  to  start 
theories  for  which  we  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  even  for 
this  'dark  age'  there  are  a  few  statements  which  throw  some  light 
on  its  history.  Firishta1  tells  us  that  Jaichand  left  an  infant  son 
who  succeeded  him  and  who  would  have  ruled  in  his  Btead  had  not 
his  uncle  Dihlu  deposed  him  and  with  the  aid  of  the  nobles  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne.  “  This  prince  as  famous  for  his  justice  as  for  his 
valour  devoted  his  time  to  the  good  of  his  subjects  and  built  the 
city  of  Dehli.  After  having  reigned  only  four  years,  Phur  (Porus),. 
a  Raja  of  Kuroaon,  collecting  a  considerable  force,  attacked 
Dihlu,  took  him  prisoner  and  sent  him  in  confinement  to  Rohtas. 
himself  occupying  the  empire.  Raja  Phur  pushed  on  bis  conquest 
through  Bang  as  far  as  the  western  ocean,  and  having  collected 
a  great  army  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the-  kings  of  Persia.  The 
Brahmanical  and  other  historians  are  agreed  that  Phur  marched 
his  army  to  the  frontier  of  India  in  order  to  oppose  Alexander, 
on  which  occasion  Phur  lost  his  life  in  battle  after  having 
reigned  seventy -three  years.”  The  Greeks  found  Porus  between  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Akesines  and  a  nephew  of  Porus  in  the  next 
dudb.  We  may  accept  the  suggestion  that  they  were  both  Paura~ 
vas  or  descendants  of  Puru,  for  Plutarch  makes  Gegasius  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  Phur,  and  he  may  be  identified  with  Yay&ti  *  We  have 
another  Porus,  however,  in  the  king  already  referred  to,  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  in  B.C.  22 — 20>  and  this  date  would 
hettet  with  tbe  time  given  in  the  local  legend  of  Raja  Phur.  We  liavo 

k  Rrl£g»’4<L,  /xn'ii.  *Cuon  Arch.  Rep  ,  II. >17. 
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already  suggested  on  other  grounds  that  this  Poms  may  have  been 
an  Indo-Skythian  or  Parthian,  and  here  he  is  connected  with  Kn- 
maon,  of  which  he  may  have  been  suzerain.  In  another  passage1 
Firishta  tells  us  that  RAmdco  Ratbor  between  the  years  44o  and 
470  A.D.  was  opposed  in  his  conquests  by  the  Raja  of  “  Kumaon, 
who  inherited  his  country  and  his  crown  front  a  long  line  of  ances¬ 
tors  that  had  ruled  upwards  of  2,000  yearB.  A  Bangainary  battle 
took  place  which  lasted  during  the  whole  of  one  day,  front  Bnnrise 
to  snnset,  wherein  many  thousands  wero  slain  on  both  sides,  till,  at 
length,  the  Raja  of  Kumaon  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
elephants  and  treasure  and  fled  to  the  hills.”  The  Raja  of  Kamaon 
was  compelled  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  conqueror. 
There  is  nothing  to  add  to  this  statement  but  that  it  corroborates 
the  other  tradition  that  princes  from  the  SiwAIik  hills  held  some 
authority  in  the  upper  DuAb  between  the  Saka  oonqaest  and 
the  Arrival  of  the  Tomars.  That  Indraprastha  was  not  entirely 
desolate  daring  the  period  is  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Raja 
DhAva  on  the  iron  pillar4  at  Dehli  which  Prinsep  from  the 
form  of  the  letters  would  assign  to  the  third  or  foarth  cen¬ 
tury,  A.  D. 


Between  the  date  of  the  Saka  conquest  of  Indraprastha  and  the 
adventof  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen  Thsang, 
Hwen  Thsanf.  a]j  we  can  say  regarding  the  history  of 

these  hills  is  that  the  country  appears  to  have  been  divided  amongst 
a  number  of  petty  princes,  of  whom  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
another  claimed  paramount  sway  over  the  remainder.  The  chief 


of  tho  Bhilang  valley  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  prestige  and 
again  a  dynasty  whose  principal  seat  was  in  the  Alaknanda  valley 
near  Joshimath.  The  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims  Fah  Hian,  Hwui 


Seng  and  Sung  Yun,  whose  travels  have  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Beal,  did  not  visit  Kumaon,  and  we  have  to  refer  to  the  works  of 
Hwen  Thsang  for  our  only  information  from  this  source  on  this 
period.3  In  634  A.  D.  Hwen  Thsang  proceeded  from  Thanesar  to 
Srnghna  in  the  Saharanpur  district,4  and  thence  across  the  Ganges  to 


1  Briggs,  l.  e.  p.  lxxvii:  Dowson’s  E!liot,,V.,  661.  5  J.  A.  S.,  Ben., 

1839,  p,  629:  Thomas’  Prinsep,  I.,  319.  *  For  this  purpose  we  have  the 

Memo  ires  sur  Us  Contras  Occidental"  par  Hiomn-Thmwj,  trnuslated  by  M.  SwuuIm 
Julien,  2  rols.,  Paris,  1857  ;  and  Hisioire  dela  vie  r It  thoutn-  Thsang  par  Hoei-li, 
translated  by  the  same,  Paris.  1863.  Also  (  unningbaiu  s  valuable  coniweutofy 
in  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  Louden,  1871.  4  Go*.,  II.,  2t&. 
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Mad  A  war  in  the  Bijnor  district.1  He  then  describes  Mayura  or  MAyfl  • 
pura  close  to  Hardwar  and  his  journey  to  Po-lo-ki-mo-pou-lo  or  Brah- 
mapura,  which  lay  300  li  or  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Mad&war. 
General  Connigham  writes  : — *“  The  northern  direction  is  certainly 
erroneous,  as  it  would  have  carried  the  pilgrim  across  tho  Ganges 
and  back  again  into  Srughna.  We  nm9t  therefore  read  north-east,  in 
which  direction  lie  the  districts  of  Garhwul  and  Knmaon  that  once 
formed  the  famous  kingdom  of  the  Katyuri  dynasty.  That  this  is  tho 
country  intended  by  the  pilgrim  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  copper,  which  must  refer  to  the  well-known  copper  mines  of 
Dhanpnr  and  Pokhri  in  Garhwfil,  which  have  been  worked  from  an 
early  date."  The  Mimoiret1  describe  the  kingdom  of  Brabmapura  as 
4,000  li  or  666  miles  “in  circuit  surrounded  on  all  Bides  by  mountaius. 
The  capital  is  small,  but  the  inhabitants  are  numerous  and  pros¬ 
perous.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  seed-time  and  harvest  occur  at  regular 
seasons.  Copper  and  rock-crystal  are  produced  here.  The  climate 
is  slightly  cold  and  the  people  are  rough  in  their  manners ;  a  few 
devote  themselves  to  literature,  but  the  greater  uuinher  prefer  the 
pursuit  of  commerce.  Tne  inhabitants  are  naturally  uncultivated, 
and  there  are  followers  of  both  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical 
faiths.  There  are  five  monasteries  within  which  reside  a  few 
monks  and  there  are  some  dozen  temples  of  the  gods.  The 
followers  of  the  different  Brahmanical  sects  dwell  together  without 
distinction.  To  the  north  of  this  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  snowy  mountai ns  is  the  kingdom  of  Sou-fa~la-na~kiu-ta-lo  or 
Buvarnagotra  where  gold  of  a  superior  qnality  is  procured  and 
hence  its  name.  From  east  to  west  this  kingdom  has  its  greatest 
extension,  but  from  north  to  south  it  is  narrow.  For  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  ruler  has  been  a  woman,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  '  King¬ 
dom  of  the  queens.’  The  husband  of  the  reigning  sovereign  has  the 
tille  of  king, but  dpes  not  meddle  in  affairs  of  state.  The  men  ocoupy 
themselves  with  war  and  husband  ry.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  a  poor  kind  of  barley,  and  the  people  rear  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  ponies.  The  climate  is  icy-cold  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  abrupt  and  turbulent  in  their  manners.  This  country 
loaches  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Tibetans,  on  the  north  is  the 
country  of  Khoten  and  on  the  west  is  San-po-ho  or  Sampaha  (?)’’ 

I  Oml,  Y.  •  I,  *11  I  Fop.  rf«  Pit,  np  *81.,  Fit,  p.  1 10. 
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General  Cunningham  writes  : — “  The  ancient  oapita]  of  the 

Brahmapura.  Katyori  Rajas  was  at  Lakhanpnr  or  Yairit- 

pattan  on  tbe  Rfimganga  river  about  80 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  M&dAwar.  If  we  might  take  the  mea¬ 
surement  from  Kot-dwAra,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe -hills  on  tbe  north¬ 


eastern  frontier  of  MadAwar,  the  distance  would  agree  with  tbe 
AO  miles  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang.  It  occurs  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  much  more  probable  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
in  tbe  recorded  bearing  and  distance  that  they  most  probably 
refer  to  Qovisana,  the  next  place  visited  by  Gwen  Thsang,  from 
which  Bairit  lies  exactly  50  miles  doe  north.”  General  Cunning¬ 
ham  also  refers  to  tbe  position  of  Lakbanpur,  in  a  valley  only 
8,339  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  around  is  still  fertile  and  allows  of  two  crops  being  col¬ 
lected  during  the  year  as  further  corroborating  his  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Lakhanpur  with  Brahmapura.  M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin 
assigns  Brahmapura  to  Srinagar  in  GarbwAI,  which  however 
was  of  no  importance  until  the  present  town  was  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Others  have  suggested 
that  the  extensive  ruins  near  Barhepura,  about  twelve  miles  to 
tbe  north-east  of  Najibabad  in  the  Bijnor  district,  mark  tbe 
site  of  Brahmapura ;  but  this  conjecture,  apparently  based  on 
the  similarity  in.  sound  of  the  two  names,  would  confliot  too 
much  with  tbe  precise  assignmentof  Hwen  Thsang.  The  Chinese 
traveller  has  shown  himself  so  accurate  in  the  great  majority 
of  his  statements  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  correot  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  to  reject  his  distinct  assertions  before 
it  is  shown  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  reasonable  explanation. 
Such  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  this  instance,  for  in 
BArahAt  in  the  valley  of  the  BhAgirathi  in  independent  GarhwAl 
we  have  an  anoient  and  well-known  site  almost  exactly  fifty  miles 
due  north  of  HardwAr,  and  which  in  climate,  products  and  position 
both  with  regard  to  MadAwar  and  Suvarnagotra  agrees  with  the 
description  of  Hwen  Thsang.  BArahAt  was  the  seat  of  an  old 
dynasty  and  contains  numerous  remains  of  temples  and  other 
buildings.  The  inscription  on  the  triad  of  Aneka  Alalia  written 
in  the  twelfth  century  and  which  still  stands  near  the  temple  of 
Sukha  shows  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
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The  remains  now  existing1  are  chiefly  found  to  the  north-west  of 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  where  there  is  a  level  piece  of 
ground.  Temples,  places  of  pilgrimage,  holy  pools  and  sacred 
streams  abound,  for  this  place  was  on  the  direct  route  to  Gangotri. 
In  support  of  this  identification  we  may  remark  that  the  distance 
to  Govisana,  the  next  place  visited,  is  measured  from  Mad6war,  to 
which  place  Hwen  Thsang  must  have  returned  in  order  to  reach 
Govisana  from  BArah&t,  whilst  if  he  proceeded  from  Lakhanpur 
his  road  would  have  lain  across  the  watershed  into  the  Kofi 
-valley. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  ancient  name 
Tradition  regarding  °f  Lakhanpur  was  BairAt,  but  the  weight 
Lakhanpur.  0f  local  testimony  connects  this  name  with 

the  ruins  near  Dhiknli  on  the  Kosi.  That  Lakhanpnr  was  an  anoient 
residence  of  the  Katyuris  cannot  be  disputed,  but  the  statement 
that  it  was  their  home  in  the  seventh  century  is  open  to  grave  objec¬ 
tions.  An  old  verse  embodies  the  popular  tradition  regarding  its 
origin 

*  Ata*  w4  kd  kdtaa  w4  k4-ii*k4ta*  wi  Id 
W4  k4  Brikma  i *4  k4  Lakhanpur’ 

Now  the  pedigrees  of  the  Doti,  Askot  and  PAH  Katyuris  all 
mention  the  names  of  Asanti  Deva  and  B  Asanti  Deva,  and  in 
the  last  these  names  head  the  list  In  the  Doti  list,  six  names 
intervene  between  Basanti  and  Gauranga,  the  second  name  of  the 
PAK  Hat,  and  in  the  Askot  list  seven  names  intervene,  but  whether 
we  are  to  assign  these  names  to  different  persons  of  the  same  family, 
as  is  more  probable,  or  to  the  same  persons,  the  PAli  list  in  this 
ease  retaining  only  the  more  remarkable  names,  there  is  nothing 
to  show.  Assuming  that  the  names  belong  to  different  persons, 
then  the  PAli  family  must  have  branched  off  immediately  after 
Bisanti  Deva.  In  the  genealogical  table  of  this  branch  from 
Asanti  downwards  given  hereafter  we  have  one  SAranga  Deo, 
tenth  in  descent,  and  again  one  SAranga  Gosain,  fifteenth  in 
decent,  who  settled  at  TAmAdhaun  in  Chankot.  On  the  image  of 
the  household  deity  in  the  family  temple  at  TAmAdhann  we  have 

1  Birahlt  raftered  mach  by  the  greet  earthquake  of  1803,  in  which  all  the 
buildings  were  materially  injured  and  many  were  completely  bnried  in  tha 
ground.  It  is  said  that  two  t>  three  hundred  people  perished,  and  since  then 
few  of  the  houses  or  temples  have  been  restored  ;  As.  Res.,  XI.,  476. 
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in  inscription  recording  the  name  Saranga  Deo,  and  the  date 
1420  A.D.  which  if  referred  to  the  first  S&rauga  Deo  will  plaoe 
the  Asanti  Deva  in  1290  A.D.  by  following  an  average  of  thirteen 
years  to  each  reign,  and  if  referred  to  the  second  Sdranga  Gos&in 
will  place  Asanti  Deva  in  1225  A.  D.  Taking  the  Doti  list  there  are 
eighteen  roigns  between  Asanti  Deva  and  the  contemporary  of 
Ratan  Chand,  Rainka  Arjnna  S4hi,  who  lived  in  14C2  A.D.  If 
we  strike  out  some  twenty  years  on  account  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  succession  which  must  have  shortened  the  length  of  the  reigns 
as  well  ob  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  Arjuna  Sabi’s  reign,  an 
application  of  the  same  calculation  gives  us  1228  A.D.  for  Asanti 
Deva.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  according  to  local 
tradition  Lakhanpur  was  founded  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 


The  kingdom  of  Suvarna-kutuio,  or  Suvarna-gotra  as  ren- 

dered  by  M.  Julien,  must  have  lain  to  the 
The  golden  land.  ,  *  _  .  .  . 

north  from  Ganai  in  the  valley  of  the 

Gauri  (Gori)  if  we  adhere  to  Lakhanpnc  as  the  site  to  be 
identified  with  Brahmapura  or  across  the  passes  in  Tibet  if  we 
make  BAr&hat  the  Brahmapura  of  our  traveller,  and  that  the  latter 
is  the  correct  interpretation  will  be  shown  conclusively  hereafter. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  valley  of  the  Gori  in  Juhar  in 
which  Milam  is  situate  has  at  the  present  day  a  considerable 
population  and  commands  a  large  trade  with  Tibet ;  but  in  former 
times  the  valley  of  the  Alaknanda  was  the  more  populous  of  the 
two,  for  Joshimath  claims  to  have  been  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Katytiris,  an  honour  to  which  Juh&r  cannot  aspire.  The  Juhar  tradi¬ 
tion,  however,  is  interesting  in  itself,  despite  the  fabulous  details  with 
which  it  is  embellished  and  doubtless  contains  a  residuum  of 


fact.  In  any  case  it  is  all  that  the  people  have  to  say  about 
themselves,  and  on  this  account  alone  is  worth  preserving ;  and  as  it 
is  supposed  to  relate  to  this  very  period,  w  e  may  introduce  it  here 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  narrator  :  — 


Story  of  the  coldnitation  of  Juhdr. 

*'  Jibar  or  Jfwar  is  the  old  name  of  Jnhtr,  and  long  before  tbepreaent  race  of 
men  came  into  the  world  there  were  two  princes  (principalities?)  in  Jnhtr 
called  Haldnwa  and  Pingaluwa.  The  former  extended  from  the  snows  to  Mtpa 
and  the  latter  from  Mtpa  to  Laspa.  The  people  of  these  countries  are  said  to 
have  been  covered  with  hair  even  to  their  tongues.  There  was  uo  pass  open  st 
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that  time  to  Himdea.  High  up  on  the  o'tiffa  near  the  eouroe  of  the  Qorl  glacier 
11  red  a  huge  bird  (pdrs),  lrhoae  winga  when  extended  were  ab'e  to  oorer 
the  r alley  at  Mipa  and  who  lived  on  human  beings.  The  bird  fed  on  the 
hapleaa  inhabitants  of  Haldnwa  and  Plngaluwa  until  bot  a  few  families 
remained.  S&kya  Lama  lived  at  thla  time  in  a  great  care  near  Laphkhsl.1 
Avery  morning  the  Lima  need  to  leave  his  cave  and  come  to  Laphkhel,  where  he 
used  to  ait  all  day  at  his  devotions,  flying1  back  at  night  to  hia  cave.  There  was 
at  that  time  In  the  service  of  the  Lima  a  man  to  whom  the  Lima  wished  to  do 
service  and  he  called  the  man  to  hlip  and  said : — ‘  Go  across  the  snowy  monntalna 
to  the  south  and  yon  will  find  a  place  called  Juhar,  where  the  pdrs  has  eaten  up 
Haldnwa  and  Pingalnwa,  who  lived  there.  I.  will  give  thee  a  bow  and  arrow 
with  which  thon  shalt  fight  the  pilru  and  kill  it ;  go,  take  possession  of  and  colo¬ 
nise  Jqhir/  The  man  answered  and  said: — ‘Thy  servant  will  obey  the  voice 
of  his  master,  bat  ho  knoweth  not  the  way  and  who  shall  guide  him/  The  Lima 
said : — ‘Fear  not,  I  will  provide  thee  a  guide, but  take  care  that  thou  leave  him  not. 
Whatever  shape  he  may  assume,  follow  on  add  fear  not;  remember  that  he  is  thy 
guide/  The  man  and  the  guide  set  out  together,  and  after  a  short  time  the  guide 
took  the  form  of  a  dog  and  the  place  was  called  after  him  Kingri.*  The 
followed  the  dog  and  It  became  a  stag,  hence  the  name  Dol-dfinga ;  then  the  slag 
became  a  bear  and  the  place  was  called  Topi-ddnga;  and  again  a  camel,  hence  the 
name  Unta-dhdra :  then  a  tiger,  hence  the  name  Ddng-ndiyir,  and  finally  a  hare, 
which  lost  Itself  in  Pingaluwa’s  country  at  Samgaon. 

On  looking  about  him  the  man  saw  nothing  but.the  bones  of  the  people  who 
had  been  eaten  by  the  p Arm,  and  becoming  alarmed  fled  and  took  reluge  in  a  house 
which  he  found  near.  Hqre  he  found  a  very  old  woman  covered  with  hair,  and 
he  inquired  of  her  who  she  was  and  how  the  country  bail  become  desolate.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  the  last  surviving  inhabitant  of  Pingaluwa  and  Halduwa’s 
country  and  added :  — ‘  I  have  remained  for  the  punih  food  to-day  and  you  have 
come  to  give  him  his  dinner  for  to  morrow  :  well  done  of  you/  The  man  then 
told  her  the  story  of  his  master  the  Liiina  and  showed  her  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
asked  her  what  were  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  She  told  him  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  ua  (H or d turn  c alette)  and  phdphar  (Fagopyrum  tuiaricum),  that  there  were 
plenty  of  houses  bat  no  salt,  and  that  they  coaid  not  get  to  Hlindes,  where  salt  was 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  for  it.  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  conversation  he  suddenly 
heard  a  great  whirr  of  wings  and  the  bird  appeared  and  seized  the  old  woman 
and  eat  her  up,  Nothing  daunted  the  man  seized  his  bow  and  ahot  his  arrows 
until  he  killed  the  bird.  Then  he  lighted  a  fire  and  said  to  himself : — ‘  1  shnll  go 
back  to  the  Ldma  and  get  some  salt.  I  am  pleased  with  this  place,  and  this  shall 
be  a  sign  to  me  that  if  the  valley  is  intended  for  me  this  fire  shall  not  go  out 
until  I  return,  and  if  the  valley  is  not  to  be  mine  then  the  fire  shall  die  out/  So 
saying  he  returned  to  the  Lima  by  the  way  which  he  bad  come  and  told  the 
Lima  all  that  had  befallen  him.  He  found  his  old  gaide  at  Laphkhel  in  hie 

1  At  the  foot  of  the  Balchha-dhura  pass.  1  The  power  of  flying  was 

one  of  the  six  essential  attributes  of  the  sacred  Ldmas.  *  A  peak  to  the 

cast  of  the'  ChMaorn  or  Kyungar  encamping-ground  is.  still  called  Kinuribingri 
(Ai*V»adog).  Dol-ilunga  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dot  and  Lanka  (l)oly*jarau 
—  Rusa  anstoulit).  Topi-dunga  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lanka  (topi— a  bear). 
Unia  or  Uta-dhura  is  the  pass  Above  Milam.  Dunga  is  at  the  loot  of  the  pass 
and  Samgaon  is  Shamgang  on  the  way  to  Milam. 
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proper  shape  and  then  asked  the  Lima  for  aalt.  •  The  IAmaaald:— *  Than  ia  plenty 
mt  salt  in  H  undos,  bat  I  will  pro  loco  it  for  70a  here.'  The  Iitu  then  took  salt 
and  sowed  it  over  the  lend  like  groin  and  promised  that  the  supply  should  bp  sail* 
cient  for  he  entire  wonts  of  tho  new  settlement.  Boring  thus  spoken  the  Loam 
flew  owoy  to  his  core  end  woo  never  serai  again,  ond  to  the  present  do/  the  herb* 
age  here  is  so  »ntaroted  with  solt  that  there  is  mi  (Helen!  for  the  Bhotiyo  flocks. 
The  people  still  soy  thot  this  solt  is  one  of  Bkkjro’s  gifts,  ond  when  Buddhist 
priests  visit  the  volley  they  ssk  for  slms  in  the  name  of  Sikya  who  gave  the 
people  salt. 

When  Sikya  Lima  flew  away  his  servant  returned  to  Johir  and  there  ho 
found  his  Are  still  alight  and  accepting  the  omen  resolved  to  remain  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  He  collected  a  number  of  people  called  Sokas  and  established  them  near 
Milam  and  built  n  temple  la  honour  of  Sikya.  In  the  time  of  Sonpati  Soka,  who 
lived  at  Madlcot,  the  route  to  Huudea  by  the  Madkuwa  river  which  was  used  by 
the  people  of  Athaal,  was  opened  and  much  gold  waa  acquired  by  him.  This  route 
has  since  fallen  into  dlsnae  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  the  d&brls  of 
avalanches.  These  events  occurred  before  the  time  of  the  Kafyuri  Rijss  and  in 
coarse  of  time  tho  Sokes  also  disappeared.  They  were  followed  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Milamwals,  who  came  from  Tibet  into  the  valley  in  this  manner. 
They  say  that  .they  are  of  Rajput  origin  and  that  their  fathers  served  one  of  the 
Garhwal  Rajas  who  gave  them  Jola  in  Badhan  ia  jdgfr,  and  hence  they  were 
called  Riwats.  One  of  these  went  through  Malirl  of  Niti  into  Hundcs  and  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  Surajbansi  Baja  of  Hundes.  Here  he  remained  for  a  time, 
and  being  food  of  the  chase  wandered  over  the  hills  towards  the  south  in*pursuit 
of  game.  One  day  he  followed  a  wild  cow  from  early  morn  to  evening  and  saw 
It  disappear  at  the  continence  of  the  Gunka  and  the  Gori,  and  accepting  this  as  a 
good  omen  the  Rawat  much  fatigued  with  the  chase  called  the  place  Mi-dunga1 
and  built  there  the  village  of  Milam,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  known  to  the 
present  day  as  Riwats  or  Sokas. 

Such  is  the  only  tradition  that  exists  regarding  the  early  set¬ 
tlements  in  Juh&r.  As  to  the  Niti  valley,  the  tradition  is  that  the 
branch  of  the  Katyuri  dynasty  who  subsequently  occupied  the 
Katytir  valley  was  originally  established  in  Jyotirdh&m*  or  Joshi- 
tnath  on  the  Dhauli,  the  river  of  Niti.  There  are  no  indications 
or  traditions  of  any  Amazonian  kingdom  in  the  valley,  and  we 
must  search  for  it  across  the  passes  in  Tibet. 

The  Chinese  name  of  the  Amazonian  kingdom  was  Kiochi,  and 
The  Amazonian  king-  M.  J  ulien  makes  Sampaha  which  lay  to  the  west 
^oai"  of  it  the  same  as  Mo-loso  or  Malasa,  which 

was  some  2,000  li  or  333  miles  to  the  north  of  Lo-hou-lo ,  the  modern 
Lahul.  Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  journey  from  Lahul  to  Malasa  as 
difficult  and  attended  by  an  ioy  piercing  wind  sc  oiien  described  by 

1  From  tm,  man  and  dunna ,  cncamping-gronnd  or  resting-place.  *  The 

(lace  where  the  great  Jyolir  ling,  emblem  of  MsUadeo,  was  established. 
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travellers  in  the  Himalaya  and  snow-storms.  This  clearly  bring*  ns 
across  the  snowy  range  to  the  trans-  Him&layan  valley  of  the  Satlaj. 
In  D’Anville’s  reproduction  of  the  Jesuits’  map  of  Tibet  this  tract 
is  marked  as  Sanke  8omtou  and  lies  to  the  west  of  Tchoamourti  or 
Chnmurti,  a  district  and  town  of  the  modern  .oN&ri.  The  country 
lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Matchon  or  KaruAli  is  called 
Nncra  Somtou  in  the  same  map.  yNkri  is  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  gold  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Khoten  and  on  the  east  by 
Tibet  proper.  The  Yishuu-Purana1  in  its  prophetic  chapters  declares 
that  the  Kanakas  or  K6nas  will  possess  the  Amazon  country  (Slri~ 
rdjya)  and  that  called  Mushika.  The  VAyu  Pur&na  reads  Bhok- 
ihyaka  or  Bhokhyaka  for  Mfishika  and  others  read  Bu*hik*.  Wilson 
writes : — “  Stri-rdjya  is  usually  placed  in  Bhot.  It  may,  perhaps, 
here  designate  Malabar,  where  polyandry  equally  prevails.  Mu¬ 
shika  or  the  country  of  thieves  was  the  pirate  coast  of  the  Kookan.” 
lu  the  Bdja  Taranyani ,  Lfllitaditya(730A.D.)  is  said*  to  have  ereoled 
a  statute  of  Nribari  in  the  Stri  Rijja,  showing  that  it  was  near 
Kashmir  ;  but  in  the  Chinese  annals'  we  have  a  record  which  corro¬ 
borates  the  statement  of  Hwen  Tbsang  and  proves  that  the  Amazo¬ 
nian  kingdom  lay  iu  Tibet  and  was  a  reality.  From  it  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  tribe  in  Eastern  Tibet  known  as  the  Nu-wang  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  ruled  by  a  woman.  In  the  Tung  history  they 
are  called  Tung-Nu  or  Eastern-Nu,  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
tribe  possessing  similar  institutions  to  the  west.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  Northern  history,  and  in  the  Sui  history  an  account 
is  given  of  an  embassy  from  the  Eastern-Nu  in  586  A.  D.,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  : — 

“  The  people  in  each  successive  reign  make  a  woman  their  prince.  The  aur- 
Bsraeof  the  sovereign  isSupi  They  build  cities  in  the  mountains  with  houses  of 
many  stories,  the  sovereign’s  house  having  nine,  in  which  there  are  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  female  attendants  and  a  court  is  held  every  five  days.  The  mer,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government,  only  fight  and  cultivate  the  land.  Both  men 
women  paint  their  faces  of  many  colours.  They  live  principally  by  hunting  nyt 
the  weather  ia  very  cold.  The  natural  products  are  copper  and  gold  ore.  cinnabar, 

1  Wilson,  IX.,  MS.  1  As.  Res  XV.,  49.  The  highlands  of  Tibet  have 

always  been  notorious  for  the  wandering  bands  of  thieves  that  infect  the  u.  Id 
the  Malifcbharata  the  Kankas  and  Khusas  are  mentioned  as  b  inging  presents  to 
the  FAndavas  of  paipiUka  gold  which  wa<  ?o  called  because  it  was  collects  by  ants, 
pipUHa,  in  allusion  to  the  burrows  of  the  miners  in  the  Tibetan  gold-fields. 

*  Dr.  Bnshell,  J  KA.S,  XIL  .ftai.  It  is  possible  that  in  Suvarna-gotra  we  havs 
tlte  origin  of  the  Suvarna-  bhuou  and  iliranya-maya  of  the  Puranaa.  Moat  of  thr 
gold  imported  from  Tibet  cornea  by  this  route  to  the  present  day. 
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Milk,  yaks  and  (wo  breeds  of  horses,  In  addition  to  Belt  in  ebnndenoe,  which  (hep 
carry  to  Indie  end  gain  much  by  (he  traffic.  They  here  had  frequent  ware  with 
Tanghiiang  and  with  Jodie.  When  the  qneen  dire  (hey  oollcct  a  large  earn  of  gold 
money  end  select  from  her  family  (wo  clever  women,  of  which  oue  ie  made  (ho 
queen  and  (he  otoer  the  leaver  sovereign.  *  *  The  title  of  the  queen  ie  Pipchln 
and  of  the  female  ministers  of  state  ie  KaOpali.  *  *  The  eon*  take  (he  enrnamo 
of  the  mother.  The  written  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  India  and  the 
eleventh  Chinese  mouth  is  the  beginning  of  their  year.  *  *  At  the  burial  o l 
their  sovereign  several  teas  of  the  great  ministers  and  re'atires  are  buried  at  (ho 
same  time.  In  the  period  Wu-te  ((18-610  A.D.)  the  qneen  named  Tang  pang  first 
sent  envoys  with  tribute.  Since  the  year  748  A.D  they  elected  a  man  as  ruler 
and  a  lew  years  afterwards  the  state  was  absorbed  by  Lhisa.” 

There  is  therefore  no  need  to  doubt  the  statements  of  Hvren 
Thsang  or  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  regarding  this  Amazonian 
kingdom,  sinoe  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  visit  of  Hwen 
Thsung  to  Brubuinpura  that  the  western  Chiang  submitted  to 
as  will  ho  seen  from  tho  following  short  sketch  of  Tibetan  history  at 
this  time. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  Tibet  is  now  applied  appears 
Tibet  from  Chinese  in  l^e  Chinese  annals  of  the  Yang  dynasty 
•ources-  (from  618  A.D.)  an  T’ufan,  which  should 

be  read  Tu  po:  hence  in  an  inscription  at  Lh&sa  dated  in  822  A.D. 
we  find  the  native  Tibetan  name  for  the  country  *  Bod’  ren¬ 
dered  in  Chiuese  by  ‘  Fan.’1  lu  the  records  of  the  T4tar  Liao* 
who  reigned  in  northern  China  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  Tibet  is  called  T’u-pot'4,  in  which  the  latter  sylla¬ 
ble  represents' Bod.  During  the  Ming  dynasty  the  name  was 
changed  to  W ussutsang  from  the  two  principal  provinces  dbus 
and  ytsang,  hence  the  modern  name  Weitsang.  Hie  word  Aai  or 

*  western’  is  also  applied  to  the  country:  hence  /tsi-lsangand.Asi-fnn, 
and  the  people  are  called  Tupote  and  Tangkute.  The  European 
name  is  deiived  from  the  Arabic  through  the  Mongol  in  the  form 
Tibet  which  occurs  iu  the  travels  of  the  merchant  Sulaiman  as 
early  as  851  A.D.  During  the  Han  dynasty  Tibet  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  number  of  tribes  called  Kbiang  or  Chiang,*  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  a  number  of  these'  were 
united  together  under  Huti-pusuveh,3  chief  of  the  Fa-ohiang,  and 

1  Bushel!,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  Xil.,  4S5  :  he  shows,  as  Bemusat  hsd  remarked,  thst 
the  character  for  'fan'  is  a  phonetic  which  has  the  two  s  1  units  ‘  fan'  and  *  pa, 

*  The  name  Chiang  is  composed  of  the  characters  for  •  man’  and  ‘sheep,’  indicat¬ 
ing  their  pastoral  character.  *  His  descendants  were  called  Tu-fan,  their 

surname  being  Pusujcii. 
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formed  the  onchras  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibet.  Under  the  Tang 
dynast/  who  ruled  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  new 
kingdom  was  called  Tu-fan,  pronounced  Tu-po  and  equivalent  to 
Tu-bod.  The  first  direct  communication  of  the  Tibetans  with  China 
was  in  634  A.D.,  when  Chitsnnglungstan,  the  Tsanpn  of  Lhfea,  sent 
an  embassy  to  China  and  in  641  A.I).  received  a  daughter  of  the 
Fmperor  in  marriage  and  introduced  Chinese  customs  at  his  court. 
On  the  death  of  SiWiditya  king  of  Magadha  one  of  his  ministers 
usurped  the  throne  and  plundered  the  Chinese  envoy  Wang  Yuantse, 
who  was  returning  with  presents  for  his  master.  Wang  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  Tibetans,  who  led  1,200  chosen  warriors  and  7,000 
Nepdlese  horsemen  to  India  and  captured  the  offender  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  the  imperial  capital  in  648  A.D.  Lungstan  died  in 
650  A.D.and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  tinder  whom  theTibetan 
kingdom  was  firmly  established.  The  Chiang  tribes  who  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof  were  glad  to  conneot  themselves  with  the  rising  power 
at  Lh4sa  and  the  hostile  Tukuhun*  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
(666A.D).  The  Tibetans  now  more  than  held  their  own  against  China 
and  defeated  successive  armies  sent  against  them.  On  the  east  their 
authority  extended  to  Ssuchnen  ;  on  the  west  to  Kashg6r  ;  on  the 
north  to  the  Tuchueh  or  Turkish  country,  and  on  the  south  to 
Polomen  or  Magadha,  apparently  used  as  a  generic  name  for  India. 
All  these  successes  were  gained  by  a  family  of  hereditary  ministers 
or  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  last  of  whom  was  executed  by  the  Tsanpu 
Chiuuhsilung  in  699A.D.  Chinuhsilung  himself  died  during  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  Nepal  and  India®  in  703  A.D. 


Csoma  deKorosi  gives  from  Tibetan  sources  a  list  of  kings  of 
Tibet  commencing  with  the  Tsanpu  Nya- 
Kingaof  Tibet.  khrf ,  an  Indian  refngee  prince  of  the  family 

of  the  Lichchhavis  of  Vais&li9  and  the  reputed  founder  or  at  least  the 
great  restorer  of  the  Pon  religion.  The  Lichchhavis  were  deter¬ 
mined  opponents  of  S&kya  and  were  Surajbansi  Kshalrij’as  by 
birth,  and  thus  the  Juhur  tradition  of  a  Rajput  race  in  Tibet  is 
confirmed.  The  emigration  to  Tibet  took  place  according  to  M. 
Csoma  in  B.C.  250,  and  this  dynasty  of  Indian  origin  ruled  there. 


1  An  enstem  Tatar  race  settled  uear  Kokonor  (7.  c.,  p.  6S7.)  *  The  same 

record  gives  an  Interesting  account  of  the  wars  between  China  and  Tibet  up  to 
S5S  A.D.,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  here.  *  Hear  Patna,  Cunn. 

Arch.  Rep.  1.,  63:  Ladak,  340:  l.nescn,  III  ,  774,  In  the  temple  of  Jageawar,  beyond 
Alwtora  there  is  a  bioss  image  of  a  Foil  Raja. 
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Sroog  b  Tsan  sGampo,  who  ascended1  the  throne  in  629-80  A.D.,  is 
represented  as  a  great  couqueror,  a  religions  reformer  and  a  pioneer 
of  civilisation  in  Tibet,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Chitsunglung- 
stan  of  the  Chinese  records,  who  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  the  Yarlung  valley  to  Lli6sa  and  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  The  following  list  of  kings  occur  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  annals  : — 

Hulipusuyeh,  chief  of  the  Fa-ehiang,  to  whose  family  belonged 
Fanni  or  Supuyeh  who  was  a  boy  in  414  A.D.,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  nucleus  of  a  state  in  425  A.D.  After  him  reigned 
a  sovereign  named  Hsinhsitnngnto.  Tungmo  begat  Totntu  :  Tutu 
begat  Chiehlishihjo  ;  Chiehli  begat  Pumungjo :  Puinung  begat 
Chusujo :  Chusn  begat  Luntsansu  :  Lnntsnn  begat  Cbitsunglung- 
tsan,  also  called  Chisamung  and  styled  Fuyebshih.  He  was  a 
minor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  630  and  died  650  A.D. 
Chitsung  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Chilipapo,  a  minor  who 
deceased  in  679  A.D.,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  only  eight  years 
of  age,  Cbinnh  Ilung,  who  died  in  703  A.D.  The  next  Tsanpu 
was  Chilisuluugliesihtsan  Chilisotsan,  aged  seven,  who  died  in 
755  A.D.,  and  was  sncceedod  by  his  son  Sohsilnngliehtsan,  who  took 
Ch’angan,  the  then  capital  of  China,  in  763  A.D.  We  find  Chili- 
tsan  surnamed  Hululi  reigning  in  780  and  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Tsuchihchien  in  797.  He  died  in  798  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  unnamed  brother  who  died  in  804  and  by  another  who  died  in 
816,  when  Kolikotsu  succeeded  with  the  title  Yitai.  The  last  named 
died  in  838  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tamo,  who  died  in  842, 
when  the  infant  Chilihuof  the  house  of  Lin  andnephewof  the  consort 
of  Tafno  was  9et  np  by  one  party  and  civil  war  ensued.  Shangkunje 
declared  himself  Tsanpu  in  849and  perished  in  battle  with  the  Uigurs 
in  866  A.D.  These  names  may  be  compared  with  those  given*  from 
Tibetan  sources  by  M.  Csoma,  M.  Klaproth  and  Sarat  Cbander  Das. 

The  kingdom  of  Kiu-pi-choang-na,  which  M.  Julien  renders  by 

Govisana,  lay  400  li  or  67  miles  to  the 
Govisana.  south-east  of  Mad&war.3  It  was  about  2,000 

i  Lassen  l.  c  :  aLichchtutvi  prince  ruled  at  this  lime  in  NepAI  (M£m.  I  .  407): 
the  early  date  given  t.  the  first  Lichclihavi  prince  beiweeu  whom  and  Srongisao 
Guuipo  there  were  only  thiriy-oue  reigns  (879-ri2“*rJ)  verJ  doutetlal. 

*  Tibeta  i  Grammar,  p.  ISO  :  Thomas’*  frin«ep,  II.,  289-90:  Klaproth's  i**>- 
leaux  historiques,’ p.  185:  Alphabetum  TihitHQum  of  Georgius,  Rome,  176*. 

*  Vo j  des  P4I.,  II.,  *33  :  M£m.  I.,  233 :  Cunn.  Anc.  Geogh.,  557. 
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li  oi  334  miles  in  circuit  and  the  capital  was  about  15  li  or  *1 
miles  in  circuit.  The  city  was  built  on  an  elevated  site  difficult 
of  access  and  was  surrounded  by  groves,  tanks  and  fish-ponds. 
There  whs  a. numerous  population  of  simple  and  rustic  habits.  The 
soil  was  fertile  and  resembled  that  of  Maddwar.  51  any  devoted 
themselves  to  literature  mid  the  practice  of  religious  virtues,  but 
many  were  still  followers  of  the  Brahmanicul  faith  There  were 
two  monasteries  occupied  by  one  hundred  monks  who  studied  the 
Hinaj&na-sutras  nnd  one  temple  of  the  gods.  The  larger  of  the 
two  monasteries  was  close  to  the  city  and  possessed  a  stupa  about 
two  hundred  feet  high  built  by  Asok«  to  mark  the  place  where  for 
the  space  of  a  month  Buddha  expounded  the  law.  Close  by  was  a 
place  where  the  four  past  Buddhas  bad  been  accustomed  to  take 
exercise,  and  near  it  were  two  stupas  erected  to  cover  the  nails  and 
hair  of  Buddha.  Four  hundred  li  or  67  miles  to  the  south-east  lay 
the  kingdom  of  O-hi-tchi  tu-lo  or  Ahichhatra.  General  Cunning- 
ham  ident  fies  Govisana  with  tho  old  fort  near  the  villsge  of  Ujain 
one  mile  to  the  east  of  Gdshipur  in  the  Tarfti  district.  The  true 
bearing  of  Kashipur  from  Maddwar  is  east  south-east,  and  by  the 
road  he  travelled  General  Cunningham  makes  the  distanoe  66 
miles.  He  also  states  the  position  of  Gdshipur  will  agree  with 
its  bearing  from  Ahichhatra,  the  next  place  visited  by  Hwen 
Thsang  and  of  which  the  site  is  well  established.  Gdshipur  itself 
was  founded  by  Kdshindth  Adhikdri  as  late  as  1718  A  D.,  and  the 
old  fort  is  called  after  the  name  of  the  nearest  village.  The 
circuit  of  the  fort  and  the  ruins  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  by  Hwen  Thsang,  and 
there  are  numerous  groves,  tanks  and  fish-ponds  around  the  place. 
One  of  these  known  as  the  Drona-sagar  is  still  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  pilgrims  going  to  visit  the  sacred  shrines  in  the  snowy 
range.  We  would,  however,  identify  Govisana  with  the  ruins 
near  Dhikuli  some  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Kdshipur  on  the  river 
Bdmganga,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the  site  of  the  winter 
residence  of  both  Gatydris  and  Chands.  The  elevated  position  of 
this  site  and  the  presence  of  remains  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  a  stupa  and  other  buildings  as  well  as  its  identification 
in  popular  tradition  with  the  ancient  city  of  Vairdt-pdtan  lend 
great  weight  to  this  view,  but  until  these  ruins  are  more  closely 


or  THI  kobth-wbstmh  pboyimoib. 
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examined  this  point  cannot  be  decided,  and  in  the  meantime  General 
Cunningham's  identification  may  he  allowed  to  stand.  We  have 
now  to  leave  the  pleasant  pages  of  Hwen  Thsang  and  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  he  content  to  grope  our  way  amidst  the  traditions  half  fact 
and  half  fable  that  have  survived. 


Buddhism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fairly  established  in  Kumaon 
Annihilation  of  Bud-  seventh  century,  but  between  the 

**,**al"  date  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit  towards  the 

middle  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  period  in  which  Sankara 
Ach&rva  flourished  such  changes  occurred  that  after  his  time  hardly 
a  single  Buddhist  temple  remained  in  the  Eumaou  Him&lava. 
The  local  tradition  is  distinct  on  this  point,  and  it  follows  that  if 
the  institutions  established  by  Sankara  survive  to  the  present  day, 
the  Buddhists  must  have  succumbed  either  before  bis  time  or 
through  his  influence.  In  another  chapter  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  and  here  we  shall  review  the 


evidence  as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  strange  upheaval  of  the  old  religion  and  the 
dispersion  of  its  opponents.  Wilson,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  notices  many  of  the  state- 


Sankara  Achtrya. 


ments  made  regarding  the  age  of  Sankara. 
From  him1  we  iearn  that  the  Kad41i  Brah¬ 


mans  who  follow  the  touching  of  Sankara  declare  that  he  lived 
some  two  thousand  years  ago;  others  place  him  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christiun  era,  or  iu  the  third  or  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  or  as  contemporary  with  Tiro  Vikramadevo,  sovereign  of 
Skand&puta  in  the  Dakhiu  in  178  A.D.  The  people  of  the  Srin- 
gagiri  or  Sringeri  math  on  the  edge  of  the  western  gbits  in  the 
Mysore  territory,  of  which  Sankara  himself  was  the  second 
mahunt,  assign  him  an  antiquity  of  1,600  years.  Wilsou  gives 
a  list  of  the  mahunts  of  this  institution  showing  twenty-seven 
descents  from  Sankara,  and  allowing  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  eaoh 
mahunt,  a  period  of  675  years  Bhould  elapse  from  the  founder,  but 
as  Wilson  could  not  determine  the  date  when  tbe  list  closed  be  did 
not  attach  any  importance  to  the  result.  Dr,  Baruell  in  writing  of 
the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang  (640  A.D.)  incidentally  states,  ‘  as  the 
Brahinanical  system  of  Sankara  sprung  up  iu  the  next  half  century.’ 


i  Jot  details  and  references,  see  Wilson's  Works,  I.,  200:  V.,  1M*  XII*  B. 
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thus  making  the  great  reformer  live  in  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  Williams  in  his  dictionary  gives  the  dates  650-740 
A.D.  The  Vaisbnava  Brahmans  in  Malabar  plaoe  Sankara  in  the 
tenth  century.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  translation  of  the  Prabodha 
Chandrodaya  thinks  that  if  we  place  him  about  900  A.D.,  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  both  Colebrooke1  and  Rammohun  Roy 
refer  him  to  1000  A.D.  The  latter  writer,  who  was  a  diligent  stu¬ 
dent  of  Sankara’s  works,  elsewhere  infers  that  “  from  a  calculation 
of  the  spiritual  generations  of  the  followers  of  Sankara  Sw&mi  from 
Ills  time  up  to  this  date,  he  seems  to  have  lived  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.”  The  Kerala  Utpatti,* 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Mulubur,  makes  Sankara  contemporary 
with  Cheruman  Perumal,  a  prince  who  granted  many  privileges 
to  Christians  and  founded  Calicut.  According  to  Scaiiger,  Calicut 
was  founded  in  907  or  following  another  authority  in  825  A.D. 
Wilson  in  one  place  assigns  Sankara  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  and 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  and  in  another  place  writes 
that  subsequent  inquiry  has  failed  to  add  any  reasons  to  those 
assigned  by  him  for  his  proposed  inference,  but  it  has  offered 
nothing  to  invalidate  or  weaken  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  Weber* 
places  Sankara  “  in  about  the  eighth  century.” 


8ankara  in  Nej  61. 


In  the  local  history  of  Nepal4  we  have  an  interesting  record  of 
the  traditions  that  have  survived  regarding 
Sankara  Acbdrya’s  visit  to  that  country 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  local  traditions  respecting 
him  in  Kumaon.  On  the  dfeath  of  Brikhadeva  Barma,  his  brother 


Balarchana  Deva  was  regent  of  Nepal,  and  at.  this  lime  Sankara 
Acharya  visited  the  valley  in  pursuit  of  the  Buddhists.  Here  he 
found  that  all  the  four  castes  were  of  that  religion :  Borne  lived  in 
T  ih&ras  as  Bhikshus  ;  some  were  Srdvakas,  nlso  living  in  Vihdras  ; 
Some  were  Tautrikas  called  Achdryas  and  some  were  Grihasthas, 
also  following  the  Buddhist  religion.  There  were  no  learned  men 
and  when  some  of  the  Grihastha  Acbnryas  endeavoured  to  meet 
him  in  argument,  they  were  soon  defeated. 

*  In  the  preface  to  the  Diyabhaga.  *  As.  Res.  V.,  5.  *  Hist. 

Ind.  Lit.,  p.  61,  which  presumably  gives  the  latest  icsnlts  on  this  subject.  Weber 
writes  : — “  Sankuni’s  date  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  more  accurstely  deter¬ 
mined  as  yet  He  passes  at  the  tnnie  time  for  a  zealoiiB  adversary  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists,  and  is  therefore  called  u  S  iiva  orfollower  of  Siva.  In  Ills  works,  however, 
he  appears  us  u  worshipper  of  Vdsudcva,  whom  he  puts  forward  as  the  real 
incarnation  or  representative  of  liruhma *  Wright’s  Nepal,  119. 
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«'  Some  of  them  fled  end  some  were  pat  to  death.  Some  who  woald  net  al¬ 
low  that  they  were  defeated  wete  alio  killed.  Wherefore  many  confamSd  that 
they  were  vanquished,  though  In  reality  not  ooartnoed  that  they  were  in  errac. 
These  he  ordered  to  do  Aims  (i*.  to  sacriftoe  aminali),  which  ia  in  direct  oppod* 
don  to  the  tenets  of  the  Boddhlat  religion.  He  likewise  compelled  the 
er  nans  to  marry,  and  forced  the  Qrihaithas  to  there  the  knot  of  hair  on  the 
crown  of  their  heads  when  performing  the  ckira-karma,  or  first  sharing  of  tha 
head.  Thai  he  placed  the  Banaprasthas  (ascetics)  and  Grihasthae  on  the  same 
footing.  He  also  pat  a  stop  to  many  of  their  religiona  ceremonies  and  eat  their 
Brahmanicel  threads.  There  were  at  that  time  84,000  works  on  the  Baddhia* 
religi  in,  which  he  searched  for  and  destroyed.  He  then  went  to  the  Han  chdra 
mountain,  to  destroy  the  Buddhists  there.  Biz  times  the  goddess  Man!  Jog  ini 
raised  storms  and  prevented  his  ascending  the  mountains,  but  the  seven  h  time 
he  succeeded.  He  then  decided  that  AfahikAfa,  who  was  a  Bnddha  sod  abhorred 
kina,  should  have  snlmnls  sacrificed  to  him.  Han!  Jogini  or  Ugro-tarinl  was 
named  by  him  Bajra  Jogini.  Having  thaa  overcome  the  Bndohista,  he 
Introduced  the  Saiva  religion  in  the  place  of  that  of  Buddha  *  *  Sankara 
tkas  destroyed  the  Buddhist  religion  and  allowed  none  to  follow  it.-  bathe  was 
obliged  to  leave  Bauddhamirgis  in  some  places  as  rtriest  of  temples,  when  he 
foand  that  no  other  persons  woald  be  able  to  propitiate  the  gods  placed  In  them 
by  great  Bauddhanaargis.” 

When  the  children  of  some  of  these  Banddham&rgi  priests  were 
desirous  of  performing  the  chdrd-karma ,  or  ceremony  of  shaving  the 
head,  they  are  reported  to  have  said: — “  Sankara  has  destroyed  the 
Bauddhamirgls.  He  has  turned  out  the  Bauddham6rgi-grihastha 
Brahmans  who  hitherto  worshi|>pfed  Pasupati  and  has  appointed 
in  their  stead  Brahmans  from  the  Dakliin  and  those  Bauddka- 
m&rgis  who  have  accepted  Sankara’s  doctrines  have  been  made 
priests  of  Guhjisware  and  other  places.”  Our  fathers  obeyed  not, 
but  worshipped  the  old  deities  as  before.  Are  we  to  abandon  the 
gods  of  our  forefathers  and  follow  Sankara’s  direction  to  perform 
the  c/idra-karma,  without  which  we  cannot  undertake  the  duties 
of  an  Ach&rya  ?  In  this  dilemma,-  they  consulted  the  Bhikshus  who 
had  married  the  Bhikshunis  at  Sankara’s  command,  and  were  told 
that  the  people  of  that  place  remained  silent  through  fear  of  Sankara, 
but  had  kept  the  truth  in  their  hearts.  They  had,  however,  been 
visited  with  goitre  as  a  punishment  for  their  faintheartedness,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  could  do  so  to  leave  at  once  a  place  where 
the  worship  of  their  old  deities  was  not  permitted  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  emigrated  to  Pingala  Bahai  and,  appointing  Bhikshus 
to  follow  the  Tantra  Shastras,  made  a  rule  that  each  in  turn  should 
take  charge  of  the  image  of  Sikya  (Buddha). 
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The  researches  of  Wilson  and  Hodgson  show  as  that  this 
is  a  fair  representation  of  what  actually  took  place  in  Nep&l, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  from  Kumaon  took  place  either  at  a  different 
time  or  at  other  hands  The  universal  tradition  is  that  San¬ 
kara  came  into  Kumaon  and  drove  out  the  Buddhists  sad 
unbelievers  and  restored  the  ancient  religion.  Kumhrila  Bbatta, 
the  predecessor  of  Sankara,  was  equally  with  him  a  rigid 
mnintainer  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  is  credited  with  being  the 
principal  leader  iu  the  exterminating  crusade  waged  against 
the  Buddhists  and  heretics  of  all  classes.  Sankara  was  ably  aided 
by  Udkyana  Acbdrya  and  tbe  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  princes,  who 
from  political  motives  were  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  and  profit  by 
the  destrnction  of  those  who  had  usurped  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Hindust&n.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  worship  of  Vasudeva  or 
B6sdeo  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the  great  god  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  by  Sankara.  In  Kumaon,  as  in  Nep6l,  Sankara  displaced  the 
BauddhamArgi  priests  of  Pasupati  at  Kedir  and  of  Nar&yana  at 
Badrinath  and  in  their  place  introduced  priests  from  the  Dakbin, 
whose  successors  still  manage  the  affairs  of  those  temples.  To 
keep  up  the  prestige  of  his  new  arrangements,  Sankara  through 
his  followers  preached  everywhere  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  shrines  and  doubtless  the  facility  of  communication  and  the 
influx  of  orthodox  pilgrims  to  Badari  and  Kedar  prevented1  a 
relapse  into  Buddhism  in  Kumaon,  whilst  the  absence  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  plains  led  to  a  revival  of  the  friendly  feeling 
between  the  followers  of  the  two  religions  in  Nepal  which  has 
continued  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  So  far  therefore  as 
we  can  sec,  the  dispersion  or  absorption  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Kumaon  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sankara  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  oar  era,  and 
that  this  must  have  been  accompanied  by  considerable  political 
disturbances  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  all  other 
similar  revolutions. 

The  Katyuris,  regarding  whom  we  have  already  had  something 
to  record,  were,  according  to  looal  tradition,  the  ruling  family  in 

1  The  belt  of  exclusive  Brahmanism  lies  between  tbe  K6li  on  tbe  east 
(or  pei  haps  tbe  Karnili)  and  the  Tons  on  the  west,  which  contain  the  great 
pilgrim  routes.  Orthodoxy  is  here  rampant  and  very  profitable. 
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Kmnaon  both  before  and  after  the  great  religious  cataclysm  of  the 
K^tyiriM.  eighth  century.  After  the  time  of  Sankara 

we  fiud  them  iu  the  valley  of  the  Alaknan- 
da  at  Joshimath  in  Garhwdl.  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  they 
settled  there,  but  from  what  we  have  recorded  we  may  consider 
them  as  one  of  the  many  petty  dynasties  at  this  time  ruling  iu 
Garbwll.  The  Katyuris  of  the  Kutyiir  valley  traced  back  their 
origin  to  Joshimath  and  every  existing  branch  of  the  family  traces 
b  ck  its  origin  to  Katyiir.  Tbe  ancient  temple  of  B&sdeo  at 
Joshimath  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  and  also  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  first  of  the  Katyfiri  kings.1  If  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  Vfaudeva  was  the  name  given  by  Sankara  to  the  form  of  the 
Supreme  being  whose  worship  he  principally  inculcated  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Katyuris  in  the  few  inscriptions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  recorded  as  devoted  followers  of  the  Brahmanicnl  religion, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  they  belonged  to  the  raling  power  that 
came  forward  and  aided  Sankara  in  his  reforms,  aud  therefore  en¬ 
joyed  the  political  advantages  which  accrued  from  tbe  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  and  tbe  spoding  of  the  Bauddha  families.  In 
fact,  the  earliest  traditions  record  that  the  possessions  of  these 
Joshimath  Katyuris  extended  from  the  Satlaj  as  far  as  the  Gan- 
daki  and  from  the  snow  to  tbe  plains  including  the  whole  of 
Rohilkhand. 


The  cause  of  the  emigration  from  Joshimath  to  the  Katyur 
valley  is  told  in  the  following  legend  : — 


“A  descendant  of  Bidden  went  to  boot  in  the  jangles  one  dsy,  and  daring 
his  absence  Vishnn,  in  his  man-lion  incarnation  as  Nar-Sinha,  taking  the  shape 
of  a  man,  visited  the  palace  and  asked  the  wife  of  the  absent  prince  for  food. 
The  Bani  gave  the  man  enough  to  eat  and  .after  eating  he  lay  down  on  tha 
Baja's  bed.  When  the  Raja  returned  from  the  chase  aud  found  a  stronger 
asleep  on  his  bed,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  him  on  the  srm,  but  lol  instead 
of  blood,  tuilk  flowed  forth  from  the  wound.  The  Raja  was  terrified  at  the  omen 
and  called  his  Rini  to  counsel  and  she  said  “  No  doubt  this  is  a  drbta :  why  did 
you  strike  him  ?”  The  Raja  then  addressed  Nar-Sinha  and  asked  that  his  crime 
might  be  punished.  On  this  the  deity  disclosed  himself  and  said:— “I  «ro  Nar- 
Siubu.  I  was  pleased  with  thee  and  therefore  came  to  thy  darMr:  now  thy  fault 
shall  be  punished  in  this  wise  :  thou  shall  leave  this  pleasant  place  Jjotirdhdm 
aud  go  into  Katyur  and  there  establish  thy  home.  Remember  that  this  wound 


» In  this  connection  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  Devaputra  Vasudera.  the 
third  of  the  Turushka  kings  of  Kashmir.  The  K&  yud  IUja  w  as  styled  mi 
Bdttleo  Girirdj  Chakra  Chkramaai. 
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whlob  thou  hut  given  m  shall  also  be  Men  on  the  Image  in  my  temple,  and 
wheti  that  image  ahall  fall  to  pieces  and  the  hand  shall  no  more  remain,  thy 
house  shall  fall  to  rain  and  thy  dynasty  shall  disappear  from  amongst  the 
princes  of  the  world." 

So  saying  Nar-Sinha  departed  and  was  no  more  seen  by  the 
Raja.  Another  story  makes  Sankar&charya  the  unwelcome  visitor 
to  the  B4ni  whilst  her  husband  B&sdeo  was  engaged  in  his  ablutions 
at  Vishnuprayig.  Stripped  of  its  embellishments  the  story  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  descendants  of  Basdeo  were  obliged  to 
abandon  Joshimath  owing  to  religious  quarrels.  The  preferential 
worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  began  to  be  taught  even  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  followers  of  Sankara  and  soon  led  to  dissensions,  the  history 
of  which  will  be  related  elsewhere. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  interview  with  Nar-Sinha  was  that 
the  Raja  set  out  for  the  valley  of  the  Gomati1  and  near  the  present 
village  of  Baiju&th  founded  a  city  which  he  called  after  the  war¬ 
like  son  of  Mahadeo  by  the  name  K&rtti- 
Kfrttlkeyapuro.  keyapura.  He  found  there  the  ruins  of  an 

old  town  named  Karbfrpur  and  used  the  materials  for  rebuilding 
the  temple  to  Ukrttikeya  and  also  for  constructing  wells,  reservoirs 
and  bazars.  The  question  whether  the  dynasty  gave  its  name  to 
the  valley  whioh  ever  afterwards  was  known  as  Katyur  or  the 
valley  gave  its  name  to  the  family  who  ruled  in  it  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  our  researches.  The  name  Katyur  may  be  derived  from 
that  of  the  capital  city,  the  Pali  form  of  which  would  be  Kattikeya- 
pura,  easily  shortened  into  Kattikyfira  and  Katyhra,  but  it  appears 
equally  probable  that  the  resemblance  between  the  name  Katyura 
and  that  of  their  capital  city  is  purely  accidental.  The  dynasty 
must  have  had  a  tribal  name  long  before  Karttikeyapura  was  occu¬ 
pied,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  this  should  be 
exchanged  for  a  corrupted  form  of  the  name  of  their  new  capital  city. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  likely  that  the  dynasty  gave  their  tribal 
name  to  the  valley  and  that  this  name  was  Kator  or  Katyur.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  this  name  with  the  Surajbansi  tribe  of 
Katebiriya  Rajputs,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  tract  subsequently 
known  as  Rohilkhand,  but  this  suggestion  is  opposed  to  all  that  we 
know  regarding  that  clan  of  Rajputs  and  is  entirely  unsupported 

1  JoiDB  the  Sarju  at  Bageswur. 
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by  any  received  tradition  either  in  the  hills  or  in  the  plains.  Most 
probably  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  to  look  in  a  very  different 
direction  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Katydri  and  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  royal  race  of  Katnre,  and  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Kdrttikeya  was  a  favourite  deity  of  the 
Turushka  princes  of  Kashmir  and  occurs  in  the  form  Skanda 
on  their  coins. 


Inscriptions. 


The  only  actual  records  of  the  Katyuris  that  have  come  down 
to  us  consist  of  six  inscriptions,  five  of  which  are  grants  engraved 

on  copper  and  one  is  a  similar  record  in¬ 
scribed  on  Btone.  The  last  belongs  to  the 
temple  of  Siva  as  Vyaghreswar  (the  tiger-lord)  or  Vakeswar  (the 
lord  of  eloquence)  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Gomati  and  Sarju 
in  Patti  Katyfir  of  Kumuon.  The  slab  on  which  the  writing  is 
inscribed  is,  unfortunately,  much  injured,  especially  in  the  light 
lower  corner,  where  the  date  has  beeD  obliterated.  It  records  the 
grant  by  Sri  Bhudeva  Deva  of  a  village  and  land  to  tbe  temple  of 
Vyaghreswar  and  gives  the  names  of  seven  Rajas,  the  ancestor  of 
the  donor,1  as  follows: — 


1.  Bu&ntana  Deva 
9.  Rharppara  Deva. 

3.  Kalyinrkja  Deva. 

4.  Tribhuvanaraju  Deva. 


5.  Nimbarata  Deva. 
E  Ishtarana  Deva. 

7.  Lalitwwara  Deva. 

8.  Bhudeva  Deva. 


The  following  is  a  tentative  translation*  of  this  insciiption 
made  from  copies  furnished  by  Mr.  Traill  :  — 


Bdffeswar  Inscription. 

Blessing  and  salntation.  On  the  southern  part  of  this  beautiful  temple,  the 
royal  lineage  is  inscribed  by  learned  persona. 

Bow  down  at  the  foot  of  1’aradeva  placed  at  tlie  gate  called  Nfnfinanuti  at 
Tavupidadata  in  the  village  of  Ksniya  which  deatroys  the  nets  of  animals. 
There  was  a  raja  named  Ma-antana  Devu  who  was  a  king  of  kings  most  vener¬ 
able  and  wealthy.  In  his  wife,  the  queen  named  Sajyanaranevha,  who  knew  no 
one  but  her  husband,  was  conceived  a  raja  who  was  also  a  king  of  kings,  the  rich¬ 
est,  the  most  respected  of  his  time,  worthy  to  be  tr  usted  and  prosperous  ;  who 
Bet  apart  successively  provisions  for  the  worship  of  Faramesw  ara  and  caused 
several  public  roads  to  be  constructed  leading  to  Jayaaulabhfikti  and  who  pro¬ 
vided  fragrant  substances,  flowers,  incense,  lan.ps  and  ointments  for  Kaghreswam 

‘  J.  A.  S  Ben  ,  VII.,  I,0fi6.  The  names  in  the  text  differ  from  those  given  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  but  as  they  were  mktn  on  the  spot  by  Hudra- 
datta  Tant,  a  compel ent  Sanskrit  scholar,  they  are  replied  here  in  preference  to 
those  taken  from  the  copy.  ’By  fcjaroda  l’rasada  Chakravat  tti. 
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Dev*  Id  Ambalipalika  and  who  waa  the  protector  in  battle  ;  who,  moreover, 
gare  fragrant  aubstancea,  flowers,  Ac.,  and  the  Tillage  named  Karneawara  Grama 
which  Ilia  father  had  granted  to  the  Vaialinavas  for  worship  of  the  abovementioned 
god.  Who  erected  buildings  on  the  aide  of  the  public  roads.  Aa  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  exiata  ao  long  shall  there  his  rirtuoua  deeds  exist. 

Hie  son  waa  Kharpara  Dera,  the  king  of  kings,  respectable  and  wealthy  ;  in 
his  wife,  •  *  *  who  wai  mticl»  devoted  to  him,  was  born  Adhidhaja, 

who  was  moat  wealthy,  respectable  and  learned.  Of  his  queen  Lodhdha  Deri, 
who  loved  her  husband  dearly,,  was  born  Tribhuvnna  Raja  Deva,  who  u as  active, 
rich,  houorable  and  intelligent.  He  gave  two  dnmas  of  a  fruitful  field  named 
Nsya  in  the  village  Jayakulaldiul  ikn  to  the  above  god  and  also  ordered  t he  fra¬ 
grant  substances,  Ac.,  produced  in  it,  to  be  employed  in  the  wor.-hip  of  the  same 
god.  '  It  is  aUo  worthy  to  be  known  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  ton  of 
the  Kirata  who  gave  two  and  a  half  dron at  land  to  the  above- mentioned  god  and 
to  the  god  Gainbiyapiuda.  Another  son  of  Adhidhaja  gave  one  Jrona  of  land  to 
the  god  llaharake  aud  moreover  caused  a  grant  of  two  bighas  of  land  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  a  stone  in  the  Sambat  year  1 1.  He  also  gave  one  druna  of  land  to  the 
gud  Baghreswara  and  fourteen  parcels  of  land  to  Chandalnunda  Held  aud  lie  esta¬ 
blished  a  pra/ia  (Laidi  or  well)  in  honour  of  the  former.  All  these  tractB  of  land 
bare  been  couseciated  to  the  god  Baghreswara  for  his  worship. 

There  was  another  Raja  named  Nuuvarata  who  was  possessed  of  compassion, 
sincerity,  truth,  strength, good  dispositions;  heroism,  mngnanimity.  intellect,  polite¬ 
ness  and  good  character,  of  a  charming  person,  ndomed  with  morals  and  with  seve¬ 
ral  em.iunt  qualities,  active  in  conqueri  ng  by  the  force  of  liis  bow  licit]  in  hand, 
an  1  born  for  worshipping  the  lily  feet  of  the  owner  of  Nandana  and  Amnrdvnti,  who 
acquired  fame  by  the  force  of  his  anus  through  the  favour  of  Durjadhi,  who  wears 
matted  hairs  on  his  head,  tied  up  with  the  pearls  of  his  crown  resembling  a  crescent 
and  illuminstcd  with  the  purest  water  of  Ganga,  which  confers  ten  million  beau¬ 
ties  which  head  of  matted  hair  robs  other  radinnt  substances  of  their  lustre  by  its 
many  large,  clear  and  beautiful  jewels  and  bright  he*ara  flowers  on  which  pbiy 
the  black  snakes.  He  subdued  all  his  enemies  and  his  colour  was  tike  gold,  his  fair 
body  was  always  bent  down  with  respect  for  the  worship  of  all  gods,  Daitysa,  men 
and  learned  persons,  aud  his  fame  is  Bung  everywhere  as  derived  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Yagyat. 

His  son  Istovana  Deva  born  from  the  chief  of  his  queens,  Dasu  Devi,  who 
loved  him  dearly,  wan  a  king  of  kiugs,  rich,  respectable  and  learned.  His-son  Lalita 
Sura  Deva  was  bom  of  his  wife  Dliara  Devi,  who  waa  much  devoted  to  him  who 
was  also  a  kina  of  kings,  wealthy,  respected,  intelligent  and  in  all  respect*  a  hero. 
His  son  Bnfideva  Deva  w.  s  born  of  his  wife  Lsya  Devi,  who  loved  much  her  hus- 
banl.  He  also  was  king  of  kings,  a  zealous  worshipper  of  Brahma,  an  enemy  of 
Budha  Sravans,  a  lover  of  truth,  rich,  beuntiiul,  learned,  continually  engaged  in 
religious  observances  and  a  person  near  whom  Kali  could  not  approach:  whose  eyes 
were  beautiful  as  blue  hlie3  and  quick,  the  palm  of  whose  hands  resembled  young 
twigs  v  nose  ears  were  frequently  troubled  by  the  sound  of  jewels  of  the  crowns 
of  Rajas  who  bowed  before  him  and  whose  great  weapon  destroyed  darkness,  whose 
feet  resembled  the  colour  of  gold,  who  granted  pensions  to  his  favourite  attend¬ 
ants,  He  *  *  *  *  "  *  * 
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Four  of  the  oop|>er-plate  grants  are  preserved  in  the  temple  of 

„  ,  ,  Pandukeswar  near  BadrinAtb,  and  of  these 

Pandukeswar  plates.  .  ’ 

two  contain  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 

names  of  the  BAgeawar  inscription.  The  first  of  these  two  records 

the  grant  in  the  21st  year  of  the  Vijaya-rrijya,  or  ‘  realm  of  victory,’ 

of  certain  villages  in  Goranna  SAri  to  NArAyana  BhnttAraku  by 

Lnlitesvara  Deva1  at  the  instigation  of  bis  queen  SAma  Devi.  The 

civil  minister  was  Vijaka  and  the  minister  of  war  was  Aryyata 

and  the  writer  Ganga  Bliadrn.  The  second  of  the  two  plates  is 

dated  in  the  22nd  year  of  the  same  era  and  records  a  similar  grant 

to  the  same  personage,  NarAyana  BhattaTaka,  ‘  who  is  revered  by  the 

scholarly  men  of  Garuda-asmins.’  The  officials  subscribing  the 

grant  are  the  same  and  the  place  intended  is  the  village  of  Tapuban 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alnknanda  above  Joshiinath,  where  there 

are  still  the  remains  of  numerous  temples  and  one  of  the  places  of 

pilgrimage  connected  with  Badrinath.  There  are  but  three  names 

mentioned  in  these  two  plates  and  these  are  : — 

Nimbi  rata  and  hia  queen  Nithu  Deri. 

Ishtagana  Dera  and  hia  queen  Deaa  (Vega)  Deri. 

Lalitaaura  Dera  and  his  queen  Sanaa  Devi. 

Both  these  grants  are  dated  from  KArttikeyapnra. 

Two  other  plates  from  Pandukeswar  introduce  us  to  a  separate 

series  of  names  intimately  f  connected  with 
8eeond  series  of  Bajas.  whit-h  are  further  confirmed  by  a 

similar  grant  made  by  the  sumo  princes  to  the  temple  of  Bales  war 
in  eastern  Kumaon.  The  first  of  the  plates  of  this  new  list  is  dated 
from  KArttikeyapura  in  the  5th  year  of  the  pravan/Jluundna 
Vijaya-rdjya,  Samvat  5.  It  is  addressed  to  the  officials  of  the 
Esala  district  by  Desata  Deva  and  records  the  grant  to  Vijayesvara 
of  the  village  of  Yamuna  in  that  district.  This  plate  gives  the 
names  of  8alonAditya  and  his  queen  Sinhavali®  Devi  followed  by 
their  son  Ichchata  Deva  and  his  queen  Sindhu  Devi,  whose  son 
was  Desata  Deva.  The  reoord  was  subscribed  by  the  chief  civil 
officer,  Bbatta  Hari  Sarmma ;  by'  the  chief  military  officer, 
NandAditya,  and  by  the  scribe  Bhadra,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the 
BAIeswar  temple.  The  next  plate  is  from  Pandukeswar  and  is 

*  The  reading  may  be  Lalitastira  Deva.  *  This  name  may  be  reaJ 

Sindhavali. 
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also  dated  from  K&rttikeyapura  in  the  25th  year  of  a  similar  era. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  officials  in  the  district  of  Tunganapura  and 
records  the  grant  to  the  temple  of  Badari  by  Padmata  Deva,  son  of 
the  Deeata  Deva  of  the  B&leswar  plate  of  foar  villages  situated  in 
Drumati  in  the  district  of  Tanganapura.  The  names  of  the  three 
prinoes  of  the  previous  plate  are  given  with  the  addition  of  the 
name  Padmalla  Devi  as  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Desata  Deva.  The 
officials  concerned  were  in  the  civil  department,  Bhatta  Dhana  ;  in 
the  military  department,  NArdyana  Datta;  and  the  writer  was  Nanda 
Bhadra.  The  plate  is  now  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Paudukeswar 
near  Badrindth. 

The  third  record  of  this  dynasty  iB  dated  from  the  city  of 
Sabhikshapura  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Vijaya-rdjya.  The  donor 
in  this  case  is  SubhiksharAja  Deva,  son  of  Padmata  Deva,  who 
addresses  the  officials  in  the  districts  of  Tanganapura  and  AotarAnga 
to  note  the  grant  of  the  village  of  Vidimalaka  and  other  parcels  of 
land  to  NurAyana  Bhattamka  and  the  village  of  Ratnapalli  on  the 
north  of  the  Ganges  to  Brahmeswara  Bbattdraka.  The  subscribers 
to  the  deed  were  KainalA  the  civil  justiciary,  Iswaridatta  in  com* 
mand  of  the  army,  and  Nanda  Bhadra  the  writer.  The  names 
from  the  three  plates  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Baloniditya  and  hia  queen  Blnhavali  Devi. 

S.  Ichchhata  Deva  and  hia  queen  Siudhft  Devi. 

S.  Desata  Deva  and  hia  queen  Padmalla  Deri. 

4.  Padmata  Deva  and  hia  queen  Iaila  Devi. 

I 

5.  Subhikshari  ja  Deva. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  year  used  by  each  of  these 
princes  is  the  year  of  his  own  reign,  for  we  have  the  inscription  of 
Desata  Deva  in  the  year  5,  that  of  his  son  Padmata  Deva  in  the 
year  25,  and  that  of  his  grandson  SubhiksharAja  Deva  in  the  year 
4  of  rhe  rising  realm  of  victory  ;  we  have  therefore  to  look  elsewhere 
for  some  clue  to  the  date  of  these  princes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  one  of  the  Pandu- 
Facsi.uile  of  cue  of  the  keswar  plates  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Rawal 

of  Badrinath,  and  a  facsimile  obtained  by 
photozincography  from  the  original  is  given  here  as  well  as  a  trans¬ 
literation  made  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitra, 
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C.  I.E.  A  rough  translation1  of  the  eutire  five  plates  was  also  made 
through  the  latter  gentleman,  so  that  so  far  as  these  records  are 
concerned  we  have  full  materials  for  the  discussion  of  their  date. 
The  diction,  style  and  form  of  all  five  is  the  same,  showing  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  same  period,  the  variations  other  than  those  in  the 
description  of  the  lands  given  away  being  of  little  importance.  We 
have,  moreover,  in  the  records  of  the  PAla  rajas  of  Bengal  a  grant  of 
similar  diction  and  import  which  will  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  our  Kumaon  rajas  and  whioh,  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  decisive  of  the  question,  will  at  least  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  truth  that  we  can  hope  for.  We  Bhall  now  give  a  facsimile, 
transliteration  and  translation  of  one  of  the  Kumaon  plates. 

Transcript  of  an  inscription  from  Pdndukeioar  near  Badarindth. 

(<t)  SSITSc! 

^Tfl^raT— 

X.  O  O' 

i 5ni  <&r?  — 

(u)  cFT^Qr^xr^TJTfi^UnT^firimCTT;  J7H§fi?F13r=rtw75TTW- 
rnr;  ^^JTTJmgm^Mri^TfS: 

v  /  '  O  o  nO 

HTH  TSIclfroHlI^TTlf^iclEIH 

WTfgTo^g^lQf^ri^^^T^T— 

*  The  translation  lias  been  Kindly  revised  through  Dr.  Mitra,  but  I  am  alone 
responsible  for  the  translation  and  collation  of  the  names  of  the  ofEcicls  and  the 
comparison  with  other  inscriptions. 


60 


Vv,» 


t 


’  ffVWfiW  W^ffiPWirrHUI,. V^V^M**1*' WIJ(r«^¥IWW  ?, 

*  nW  Tt'^r>^>'  f1^.«?J  r^CVIff^^  «gJ^Jo»r<l^YJ^CVT- 


wtaa^fc 

wiffinw: 


4ww^«,^:i^}^y^AV<v^^fr.*TT».T?’^:TUi('pr^%v^<r,j(^zsf'^ 

4‘:7r^tj)c  -&\  jTxn^  y™  nm  ^tt&sfyv  y*  >v*  Vnt»wi^j??>^v-y  * 


Photoimcograph  of  the  PANDUKE8WAR  PLATE,  supplied  for  the  N.  W.  P.  Gazetteer,  by  E.  T.  Atkinson  Eeq. 
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( $ )  i u row  fa ri fiTrmjff :  iiwwgreTOW7*rsnfaru- 

Uf  T$5fi*5ffajT^c^Tfl  r^: 

VO 

^W^irrnR«^TTOW«ffW5fif- 

-'“  O' 

m^irn^  ymysw^:  i  ^fatfasr  gfiuwg- 

*  o  O  >o 

^*nT^*n^mnigrr?D3?!nn?iiTTim3ifrfrr^gg^^iir5r- 

ijgRw  ^ig^giniTO^- 

y^sMT^gwrai— 

(\ o)  cfaryT^TTfa*g*fif  rnsrow^r:  TOw^n^nwr- 

TraifwT3ra^yaTOi  wpfa  crarcS  ^ifarw  *t  ^m- 

rgRim%xixn:f^^^  ^q— 

O  \3 

(<l<l)  qiTFIR  I^CrsfrT^Tmj^I^mTrU- 

VO 

WKTTWT^yS^m^^ll^T^y’TTrn^— 

[<i*)  w^rorcwTToiyfasR^OT^ST^ifawOTiyTTfaws^i^T- 

^MSR^ll^pR  ^ 

oRTT^r^^iyi^T^  OT*fi  SfrTOT  fiWWWSy- 
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(98) 

JTTScIgTSSIIIf— 

ITST^^^T^oi^  *3f^T^j:T?Scl^RH3Tq«2T^3%fl|c|i  131^ 

(9$)  WSUgffa^tfSR:  Tlfc^TKR^  ^T^nmTT^  OTT1 
JJrTHfa^T^fa  ^T^XTcTOJ  ^WrTgfT5<9^qRFlf^- 
gfa^  Tti^^imi  iifasigiafajJTSfr- 

(9®)  nfrgoimRqTpsFT  ciTsn^mgi^sfiTUTTim^yjcnK- 

s?*  gnau- 

(9*)  ^c^m<^l?THT^orio|HT5|\J?g^TcP7^Tc925'5T^T^JT^Tt 

O 

^T^STCTit^TmiUT'zig— 

gfa^^oEl*tXRT5jq  T^TT^H^ff^m  13^^13(9^^- 

>o 

Turn  ^tfa^o(5fiWtoW— 

(*o)  XT  ^  WcZJ33g^fl^mTir  ^  ‘^TCivRTXIT 

^SJT^Tj^iTTITUrlMJl  ^^fTTTXUffVI^TT^iTII  *n*R3T-’ 

M  ti^3tt5c!t:  nfrmTTKWi^^w:— 

(*9)  TrercmzTffttn:  ^T^?=gmin:  ^T^^Tgjf- 

T^fflf^ffTStf^TT^i:  T^3in^cIN3rST^J^Rntl^t- 
HZPrT^j  ^TTT^T  W3HS3%I^— 
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(«**>)  77n*gci  uft- 

5Rlf3*TC3$T  JHlofa  ^  SFr?- 

(*?s)  sal  —  77^T^li:*aifefaao^m^R^srr5!7- 

S*3gc^Ta5fil03jRl^*l*5R9<|  J7RclT3  3 . 77H3RI- 

i  r— 

(*?«)  77iTgR^r^awTgTJ3^iR7ffmia?TXT3?a^5fT- 

3 ^Tr^iir  i  gwr  *renw:  ^an- 

T3W.*  I  77*21  77*27  2731 

o 

(9$)  *27  rl*27  cR I  <fivf  I  *?o51RclR  VITRr:  OlRfa^R- 
vt^t  wi  vmn  *777773:  i  ori^out?  ^7*&%rRm*ii- 

C''*  0s  sQ  ^ 

^iT^R  HlvRRW^Tg:  I  *cTCrri  <7*3r?l  o7T  OT  *— 
(*?£)  *ci  ^*i*t  1  ^Tg*^§*ri*rrm  soiggu  stiti^  1 
OT^RT  77tm  ^1%  §*HUT  3R77I^7  f^sa- 

SFWR^Hm  *Tc7JJ  |  1TO1  — 

VO  O'  VO  1  (^ 

(90)  rim^Rt  ^3^:  1  *iw^m  *cjo  { 

^^RR*l=rTl  T?  cTT^al  3*3»  0%?7  Q  OR^  OgiJ^ 

gm^77^  l|?g[H*3iI7I27Tm7n031|m0j7g  I  7JRf^ 

vO 

sroRigu  3*4£t^tr  T«ami£275i*cf?*iRj  1 

3Rr7UTfroiR  clTR  3T77  *U^,*  J3*T33lr7  | _ 

(*c)  2JJ7TJ73  *W3Il*Tjr^R  3Rm2RWR$R=fRj  <*- 
**37I*clfl  c*tRR0  J 5^R127T:  |  3R  XRR  0*777i;  aR- 
tlRVig  II  ?m  5&I7?T3H— 

(^)  aqrjw^focig  I  7TCRfa3g3T- 

I^IIf T  H  ^  *1**^1  fo^raii:  u 
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Legend  on  the  Seal. 

>o 

sn*TT%g*nn^:  i 

PANDUKESWAR. 

Be  it  auspicious  ;  from  the  prosperous  city  of  Ksrttike  ya.  By  the  grace  of 
the  divine  Siva,  whose  matted  hairs  are  washed  by  the  celestial  stream  of  Gangs, 
whose  lotus  feet  profusely  shed  an  abundant  showor  of  pure  and  resplendent  pol¬ 
len,  the  brightness  of  which  dispels  the  endless  varieties  of  the  thick  eloom  (of 
ignorance),  And  which  flushes  with  a  vinous  Tabescence  by  imbibing  the  beam* 
emitted  from  the  lamps  of  the  several  chief  gems  of  the  terrific  coronets,  diadems 
and  helmets  of  the  lords  of  all  the  immortals,  Daityaa  and  human  beings  whose 
heads  bow  down  under  the  heavy  burden  of  devotion,  did  the  prosperous  King  Nim- 
barant  gain  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun  by  conquering  the  mis!  of  his  foes.  His 
person  was  adorned  with  an  assemblage  of  the  qualities  of  .  icmonev-  and  dexterity, 
truthfulness  and  good  manners,  purity,  heroism,  munificence,  maveuess,  respecta¬ 
bility,  Aryan  conduct  and  wonderful  and  honorable  acts  h  ■. .  by  ho  became  an 
incarnation  o!  the  seed  of  an  offspring  of  great  virtues,  no  1  joi.d  of  a  fame  worthy 
of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  in  the  returning  golden  age,  mo)  : . •.  rmbling  in  his  com¬ 
plexion  the  lotua  feet  of  the  goddess  Nnnda  nod  of  t Lie  Imue-aiaied  llrahma.  To 
him  was  born  a  son,  a  meditator  on  his  feet,  of  his  qin  n  and  great  lady,  the 
fortunate  Natbu  Devi,  lie  was.  a  devout  worshipper  of  Siva,  and  devoted 
to  the  supreme  Brahm.  die,  with  the  edge  of  a  sharf  -word,  slew  furious 
elephants,  whose  frontal  globes  scattered  a  series  uf  cxeeliio.i  pearls,  while  the 
lustre  of  his  lifted  banner  laughed  to  scorn  the  array  oi  the  slurs.  This  was  the 
most  venerable  king  of  kings  and  lard  paramount,  the  prosperous  Ishtagana 
Deva. 

His  son  meditating  on  his  feet,  and  begotten  on  his  queen  and  great  lady,  the 
fortunate  Vega  Devi,  is  the  most  venerable  aud  great  king  of  kings  and  sovereign 
lord,  the  prosperous  I.nlita  Sura  Deva,  tlfe  auspicious,  who  is  a  devout  worshipper 
of  Mahcsa,  and  devoted  to  the  supreme  Brahm  (or  exceedingly  liberal  to  Brahm). 
He  has  acted  the  part  of  the  great  boar  encumbered  with  the  weight  of  the  earth 
by  delivering  it  from  drowning  under  the  dread  of  the  dirt  of  the  sinful  age  of 
Kali.  lie  possessed  an  exuberance  of  natural  genius  and  super-humnu  prowess, 
whereby  his  blazing  valour  withstood  the  hosts  of  his  encompassing  enemies.  Be¬ 
ing  e\  er  ready  in  his  preparations  for  war,  by  the  vast  resources  of  his  wealth,  he, 
by  the  terrific  frowns  of  his  brows,  bore  an  intimidation  to  his  cuemics,  as  the 
curling  mane  of  the  lion  affrights  the  cub  of  the  elephant.  He,  by  his  restless 
sword  and  arrows  in  battle,  has  slaiu  many  a  soul  (in  warfare),  and  violently  seized 
on  the  goddess  of  prosperity  in  victory,  as  if  he  had  dragged  her  from  underneath 
the  waters  (of  the  deep).  The  damsels  of  heaven  viewing  this  reverse  of  fortune 
with  affliction  at  bis  embraces  to  her,  dropped  down  the  bracelets  from  their 
trembling  wrists,  which,  strewn  like  wreaths  of  flowers,  formed  his  head-dress 
(os  if  it  blossomed),  to  mature  the  seeds  of  his  glory.  Like  Frithu  his  aruiB  were 
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Inured  to  the  bending  of  the  bow,  by  the  force  of  which  he  subdued  anil  protected 
the  world  end  established  ite  monarch*. 


All  the  people  eetembled  in  the  fortunate  city  of  Kdrttikeyepura,1  all— 


I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Mi 

1 

1 

1 

i 

•e# 

Niyogaathd* :  those  employed  In  public  affaire. 

•be 

9 

2 

2 

2 

tee 

Rija  :  kings. 

1 

8 

8 

9 

3 

) 

Rdjanyaka  ;  princes  (c/.  title  Rainka  in  Nepil  and 

Doti). 

9 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Rdjdputra  :  sons  of  Rajas  (or  llijptita  ?). 

s 

6 

6 

6 

5 

8 

Rdjdmdtya  :  counsellors  of  the  Raja 

eae 

6 

6 

6 

6 

•  se 

SdHamta  :  neighb  taring  tributary  princes. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

« 

Mahdtdmamta  :  coramtnder-in-chief. 

4 

10 

10 

8 

8 

9 

MahdkartAhriitika  :  chief  investigator  of  all  works. 

5 

19 

12 

9 

9 

11 

At  ahadanda  ndyaka .  chief  officer  of  punishment. 

e 

11 

11 

10 

10 

8 

Atahdpratihdrn  :  chief  warder. 

Me 

•  •• 

... 

11 

11 

•  a# 

Mahdsdmantddhipati  :  chief  of  the  feudatory  prinoea. 

IS 

13 

12 

see 

»*■ 

M  third)  a  :  chief  Rajas. 

10 

14 

U 

13 

•  •  • 

•M 

Pramdidra  :  keeper  of  the  records  of  measurements, 
surveyors. 

11 

16 

16 

14 

eae 

tae 

Scrabhanga  :  archers  (a  local  mountain  tribe?). 

9 

16 

16 

16 

... 

12 

Kumdrdmdtya  :  counsellor  of  the  heir-apparent. 

19 

17 

17 

16 

... 

13 

U  dad  hi  ha  :  superintendents. 

8 

18 

18 

17 

eee 

10 

Duhsddhyatd lhanika  :  overcomers  of  difficulties. 

14 

10 

19 

•8 

... 

14 

Doahaparddhiha  :  investigators  of  crimes. 

16 

90 

20 

19 

12 

16 

Chouraddharatika :  thief-catchers. 

18 

91 

21 

20 

13 

18 

Saulkika  :  superintendents  of  octroi. 

19 

99 

92 

21 

14 

19 

Gaulmika  :  soldiers. 

94 

93 

23 

22 

16 

24 

Taddyaktaka  :  former  officials. 

96 

24 

24 

23 

16 

26 

finiyuktaka  :  officials  on  detached  duty. 

•oe 

96 

26 

24 

17 

■  at 

Faitakd :  engravers  (?). 

••a 

20 

26 

26 

18 

eaa 

Packdrika  :  draught^players  (?)  :  or  Paltakopaekd- 
rlka ,  wardrobe  keepers. 

... 

27 

27 

26 

19 

«st 

Saudhabhatyddhikrita  :  chief  architects. 

16 

26 

28 

27 

20 

26 

JJastyvivotthtravalu  .  keeper  of  elephants,  horses  and 
camels. 

29 

99 

28 

91 

eae 

Vydpriiaha  :  secretaries  or  ambassadors. 

98 

30 

30 

29 

22 

in 

Hdtapreshaniku  :  chamberlaius  or  messengers. 

16 

31 

31 

30 

28 

16 

Ddndiha  :  mace-bearers. 

17 

39 

32 

31 

24 

17 

Udndapdtika  :  keeper  of  the  instruments  of  punisli- 
■iient. 

eat 

... 

we 

32 

95 

... 

Vishaya-vydpritaka :  district  secretaries. 

1  The  titles  of  the  officials  to  whom  the  giant  is  addressed  follows  here  and 
the  order  of  the  names  in  each  grant  is  given  in  the  column  to  me  left,  lathe 
Mungir  plate:  II— the  Fandukeswar  plate  of  Laliusura  H  ,PortlJ^  ,, 

toe  text  translated  here:  IllwLclitasurs's  second  plate:  IV=rndmu  Ucras 
plate  |  V m fiubhiksharija’a  plate  end  Vi— the  bhigulpur  plate. 
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I. 

i 

VI 

' 

39 

33 

S3 

33 

36 

29 

Gnmdgamiha  :  messengers. 

34 

84 

34 

27 

... 

K fid  Igika  :  swordsmen. 

ao 

33 

35 

35 

28 

30 

Ab/nivarvmdnaAci :  swift  messengers  (mant'Au,  mi¬ 
ner  ?). 

Ni 

3« 

36 

36 

29 

... 

r.djisihdn ii/a :  officers  of  the  royal  household. 

31 

37 

37 

37 

30 

Si 

Vluhayapati :  district  officers. 

SB 

3* 

38 

31 

... 

Bhogapati :  provincial  governors. 

S3 

<11 

39 

32 

23 

Khandapati ;  chiefs  of  wards  in  cities  ( muhalladdn ). 

33 

39 

38 

40 

33 

30 

larnputi:  chiefs  of  the  ferries. 

••• 

40 

40 

41 

34 

... 

Asvapati :  commanders  of  cavalry. 

MS 

41 

41 

42 

35 

... 

Khnndarakihuthdnadhipali  :  chief  of  the  frontier 
posts. 

... 

48 

43 

43 

36 

.  a. 

Varimnpdluka  :  road  guards. 

33 

43 

43 

44 

37 

22 

Kothopdla  :  treasurers  or  kotlapdia  (kotiedU). 

It* 

44 

44 

45 

38 

... 

GhaHupdla  ;  guards  of  passes  (GhdtwdU). 

... 

45 

45 

46 

39 

20 

Kihetrapdlu :  guards  of  fields. 

31 

46 

45 

47 

40 

21 

Pruntapdla  .  guards  of  boundaries. 

•  s. 

8 

8 

48 

41 

... 

Thahkurd  :  the  (khasiya)  khsatriya  tribe. 

Ml 

9 

c 

49 

4  2 

... 

Mnhd.na*ushya  :  men  of  importance  (village-head¬ 
men  ;  cf  bhulimanunh). 

27 

47 

47 

50 

43 

27 

Kisarauatlitva  go  mahiakyadkikrita :  keepers  of  colts, 
cows  and  buffalos. 

4» 

48  1 

51 

4  4 

Bhattainakoltuma  ;  most  learned  men. 

•  •  • 

49 

49  i 

62 

•  .  . 

Abhtra  :  Cowherds  (ohlrs). 

•  s 

60 

50  ; 

53 

to 

Danik  :  merchants  (A aniyat). 

••• 

61 

41 

54 

47 

•4- 

Sreshtipuroydn  :  chiefs  of  city,  guilds  ;  ( rhaudkri/y. 

•  ss 

62 

52 

| 

55 

48 

j 

Siiihtd'hia'ipr.ikriti/iidliithtdiiiydii  :  superintendents  of 
the  eighteen  departments. 

tngctmi  Mih  khasm.  Dravims,  Kalingus,  Gaums,  Odhras,  Anobras  dowu  to 
Chamlalas,  uii  pc-  (>U-a  and  places,  all  soldiers,  slaves,  and  servants  and  others, 
whether  mei  t  one  1  hen:  or  uot,  who  depend  upon  ~ur  royal  feet,  know  ye,  mark 
ye  this  Mr  ilunaiK'ttara 

Re  it  known  to  you  that  the  village  situated  iu  Gorunna  Ssri  within  the 
aforementioned  estate,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  lvhnshiuka,  as  also  that 
in  the  possession  of  t.l  ugula,  and  situate  iu  the  I’ulli  of  Rhutiki,  these  two  villages 
are  given  by  me  by  means  of  the  grant  of  this  edict  ordered  to  be  made  at  Go¬ 
runna  Sari  by  the  great  quteu  Hama  Devi  herself  to  the  reverend  N  dray  ana 
Bbattaraka,  for  adding  to  the  merit  and  reputation  of  my  parents  and  of  myself, 
by  olxerving  the  living  world  to  be  t>  unsteady  as  the  leaves  of  the  fiiux  reliytusa , 
and  the  billov  t  moved  by  the  breeze  and  by  seeiug  this  life  to  be  as  vain  and 
void  of  substance  as  the  form  of  a  bubb'c  of  water,  as  al?o  by  knowing  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  fortune,  likened  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  tips  of  a  young  elephant’s  ears, 
for  the  Bake  of  t obtaining)  beatitude  in  the  next  world,  and  salvation  iu  the  ocean 
of  this,  on  this  meritorious  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  aceompaniud  with  d illusion 
of  fragrant  dowers,  incense,  lights  and  ointments,  with  offerings,  sacrifices, 
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oblations,  dancing,  singing  and  mnalc  for.  the  performance  of  the  feast,  and  puri¬ 
fication  (correction)  of  all  omissions  and  errors  in  the  new  act,  as  also  for  expe¬ 
diting  the  feet  of  our  servants,  and  further  conferring  the  right  to  debar  the  in¬ 
gress  of  all  government  officers  therein, also  exemption  from  every  duty  and  a  per¬ 
petuity  contemporaneous  with  the  continuance  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  They 
arc  to  remain  as  parcels  detached  from  the  estate  as  far  as  their  risible  bounda¬ 
ries,  with  all  the  trees,  arbours,  springs,  and  cataracts  contained  in  them,  and 
free  from  all  past  and  present  usufructs,  of  gods  and  Brahmans  therein.  The 
possessor  thereof  having  full  rights  for  ever  and  ever  as  defined  herein,  rnuat  not 
at  all  be  annoyed  by  seizure,  resumption,  robbery, .or  any  other  disturbance 
under  a  heavy  penalty  attendant  upon  any  violation  of  this  commandment. 
In  the  year  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  victory  (pravarddA'mdaa  vijay*rijya) 
twenty-one  Samvat  fit,  the  third  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  Hughs.  The 
deputies  in  this  affair  are  the  chief  justice  of  lawsuits  concerning  gifts  snd grants, 
named  Sri  Vij.ika,  the  writer  hereof,  and  the  chief  arbiter  of  esses  relating  to 
peace  and  war,  Sri  Aryatta,  by  whose  order  this  plate  is  inscribed  by  Osags  Bhadra. 

(  Venn.) 


1.  "  This  earth  has  been  in  the  possession  of  several  kings,  commencing  with 
Sagara.  Whoever  becomes  the  owner  of  land  at  any  time,  he  then  reaps  the 
fruits  thereof 

2.  Hama  Bhadra  hath  required  of  all  future  princea  of  the  earth  that  they 
preserve  from  time  to  time  the  bridge  ot  their  beneficence. 

3.  The  donor  of  lands  ascends  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  moan  ting  on  s  heaven¬ 
ly  oar  yoked  with  haueas  (swans).  But  the  resumer  of  lands  is  boiled  in  an  iron 
caldron  filled  with  hot  oil  by  the  delegates  of  the  regent  of  death. 

a  Whoever  resumes  lands  given  either  by  himself  or  others  may  he  be 
born  as  a  worm  to  remain  in  filth  for  full  sixty  thousand  years. 

6.  The  donor  of  lauds  dwells  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years,  but  the 
reuumer  and  his  counsellor  remain  iu  hell  for  the  same  number  of  years. 


0.  The  appropriator  of  a  village,  a  gold  coin,  or  one  inch  of  ground,  enters 
into  hell  to  remain  there  until  the  return  of  the  offerings. 

7.  What  man  is  there  who  can  deny  gifts  mode  by  former  lords  of  men  for 
the  sake  of  piety  and  renown,  and  attested  by  the  articles  of  sacred  offerings. 

8.  From  this  example  of  our  caution  against  resumption  by  oar  posterity, 
let  others  adopt  the  same  in  regard  to  their  own  donations,  and  know  that  gifts 
aud  gain  of  renown  are  the  unly  benefits  of  prosperity  which  is  as  unsteady  as 
a  flash  of  lightning  or  a  bubble  of  water. 


9  Unsteady  as  the  dewdrop  on  the  lotus  leaf,  so  fleeting  is  fortune,  and 
so  brief  is  human  life.  Considering  these,  and  knowing  the  donor  s  name,  no 
man  should  destroy  the  deeds  of  another’s  reputation. 


I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce 

The  Kumaou  and  l’ala  inscription'  of  the  Pala 
hues.  Deva  or  the  Bhagalpur* 


here  the  Mungir 
Raja,  Duva  Pala 
inscription  ol  the 


1  This  plate,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  in  A  S  Res  ,  I  ,  l«,  w/i«  trsiisbitcd  by 
air.  Wilkins  in  17&C  It  was  discovered  anud  the  rums  of  Muugir  by  Colonel 
Watson.  *  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XLVII ,  i.,  3e4. 
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P&la-Raja  N4r6yana.  The  Mungir  inscription  calls  Deva  Pila  a  tav- 
gata.  His  genealogy  is  traced  from  Qo  Pala,  whose  son  was  Dhar- 
ma  P&la,  <*f  whom  it  is  said  v — “  He  went  to  extirpate  the  wicked 
and  plant  the  good  and  happily  his  saltation  was  effected  at  the 
same  time  .  for  his  servants  visited  Ked6ra  and  drank  milk  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law."  Deva  P41»  succeeded  and  '  peaceably  inherited 
the  kingdom  of  his  father  ss  Bodhisattwa  succeeded  Sugata.’  He 
also  is  said  ‘  to  have  conquered  the  earth  from  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  the  well-known  bridge  which  was  constructed  by 
the  enemy  of  Dus4sya/  i.e.,  from  Garhw&I  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
characters  in  the  five  Kumaon  plates  are  the  same  and  belong  to 
the  earlier  form  of  the  kutila  or  ‘  bent  ’  alphabet  of  which  we  have 
several  examples  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century.  A  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  form  of  the  letters  on  the  Mungir  and  Bh&galpur 
plates  shows  that  they  also  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  tribal 
name  of  *,he  writer  is  the  same  in  all  six  records.  In  the  plates  of 
LaJitasiua  Deva,  the  writer  is  Ganga  Bhadra,  in  that  of  Desata 
Deva  it  is  **  Bhadra  ,  in  those  of  P&dma  Deva  and  Subhikshardja 
Deva  it  is  Nanda  Bhadra  and  in  the  P61a  plates  wo  have  Binda 
Bhadra  on  one  and  the  Bhatta  Gurava  00  another.  In  the  Buddal 
Pala  inscription  the  name  is  Binda  Bhadra.  The  very  remarkable 
list  of  officials  common  to  all  the  plates  has  been  analysed  in  the 
translation  of  the  Kumaon  plate.  The  coincidences  in  order  and 
position  in  this  respect  cannot  be  accidental  and  clearly  shows  that 
all  were  derived  from  one  common  original  in  the  family  of  the 
professional  scribes  whose  tribal  name  was  Bhadra.  The  form  of 
dedication  is  the  same  in  all  and  also  the  precatory  verses  attached 
to  each  grant.  An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  officials  shows 
that  it  is  improbable  that  all  of  them  could  not  have  existed  in  a 
small  hdl  3tate,  especially  such  as  the  keepers  of  camels  and  ele¬ 
phants  and  the  commanders  of  cavalry.  This  portion  of  the  form  of 
the  grant  is  clearly  borrowed  from  that  in  use  in  a  larger  and  more 
important  Btate  in  the  plains.  Another  point  of  resemblance  is 
that  both  the  hill  grants  and  the  P&la  plates  are  dated  from  some 
unknown  local  era  and  in  the  hills  clearly  from  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  a  practice  presumably  also  borrowed  from  the 
Bengal  Rajas.  The  hill  plates  ore  still  in  possession  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  grantees  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
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believing  them  to  be  other  than  genuine  ;  in  fa6t  not  one  of  their 
present  possessors  can  decypher  a  single  line  much  less  attempt  a 
meaningless  forgery  of  this  nature. 

Turning  to  the  Pandukeswar  plates  we  learn  that  Nimbarata 
Deva’B  reign  was  remarkable  for  some  great  contest  with,  we  may 
suppose,  a  foreign  foe.  Nimbarata  Deva  himself  is  said  to  have 
vanquished  his  enemies  as  the  rising  sun  dispels  the  mist,  and  his 
son  Ishtagana  Deva  ‘  with  the  edge  of  his  sword  slew  furious  ele¬ 
phants.’  If  we  accept  this  statement  the  elephant  could  hardly  be 
used  by  one  hill-tribe  against  another,  so  that  the  invader  must 
have  come  from  the  plains  and  been  met  by  the  Katyuris  at  the 
passes  iuto  the  hills,  for  within  the  hills  themselves  elephants 
could  hardly  be  used.  Lalitasura  Deva,  however,  is  the  prince  who 
is  moat  praised  for  his  successes  in  war.  Ever  ready  in  his  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  campaign  and  aided  by  his  vast  wealth,  he  was  found 
resistless  and  '  established  the  monarchs  of  the  earth.’  In  the  P41a 
inscriptions  Go  Pala  is  likened  to  Frithu  as  Lalitasura  is  in  his 
inscriptions.  In  the  Buddal  inscription  of  the  minister  Gurava 
Bhatta,  the  empire  of  Deva  P&la  is  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
Mahendra  mountain  to  the  Himalaya. 

Of  the  second  series  of  Knmaon  plates  those  ofDesata  Deva  and 
his  son  Padmata  Deva  are  dated  from  Rarttikeyapura  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Lalitas&ra  Deva  and  that  of  Subhikshar&ja  Deva 
are  dated  from  Subhikshapura,  most  probably  another  name  for 
Rarttikeyapura  or  a  suburb  thereof.  They  do  not  mention  any  R6ja 
of  the  previous  lists,  but  the  character  of  the  writing*  the  style  and 
form,  the  name  of  the  scribe,  and  the  place  from  which  they  ore 
dated  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  group.  As  these  grants  of 
Lalitasura  connect  themselves  by  the  names  of  the  lUjas  with  the 
Bugeswar  inscription  from  which  they  differ  in  form,  this  group 
must  bo  considered  as  following  tboso  of  Lalitasdra  Deva,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time.  The  two  first  records  were  written  by 
the  same  scribe  and  all  give  a  literally  identical  account  of 
Salomiditya,  ascribing  to  him  many  virtues  and  success  in  battle 
All  agree  also  in  passing  over  his  sou  Iohbata  Deva  with  the  simple 
record  of  his  birth,  and  little  more  is  said  of  his  successor  Desata 
Deva  than  that  he  and  his  mother  were  devout  worshippers  of 
Siva  and  Brahma  and  were  exceedingly  liberal  to  Brahmans  and 
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the  poor.  Of  Padmata  Deva  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  devont  8«iva 
and  “  acquired  by  the  might  of  his  arms  unnumbered  provinces 
on  all  sides,  the  owners  of  which  coming  to  make  him  obeisance 
poured  forth  suoh  incessant  gifts  of  horses,  elephants  and  jewels 
before  him  that  they  held  in  contempt  the  offerings  made  to  Indra. 
He  resembled  Dadhichi  and  Chandragnpla  in  his  conduct  and 
mastered  the  earth,  stretching  to  its  zone,  the  reservoir  of  the 
ocean  ”  His  son  Subhikshar&ja  Deva  was  a  “  Vaislinava,  devoted 
to  the  supreme  Brahma  and  a  patron  of  those  learned  in  the 
Sh&stras,”  besides  being  adorned  with  many  virtues.  We  can 
glean  little  more  from  the  descriptions  in  these  grants  beyond  what 
is  given  above. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  mentioned,  the  two  grants  of 

Lalitastira  Deva  are  addressed  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  others  in  the  district  of  KArtti- 
keyapura.  One  is  translated  here  and  need  not  be  further  noticed. 
T1  10  second  conveys  a  similar  grant  to  the  same  person  of  ThapyaU 
8hri  in  the- possession  of  Indra  Vaha  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  religions  anchorites  residing  at  Tapnban,  a  place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dhauli  above  Josbimath,  which  will  show  that 
this  village  was  still  in  the  K&rttikeyapura  district.  The  grant 
of  Desata  Deva  is  addressed  to  the  officers  in  the  Esala  district 
and  bestows  tLe  village  of  Yamuna  in  the  possession  of  NArayana 
Varmana  on  Vijayesvara.  The  grant  of  Padmata  Deva  is 
addressed  to  the  officials  of  the  district  of  Tanganapura  and  that 
of  SubhiksharAja  Deva  to  the  officials  of  the  districts  of  Tangana¬ 
pura  and  .  AntarAnga.  Tanganapura  has  already1  been  identified 
with  th"  tract  above  the  confluence  of  the  Bhaglrathi  and  Alak- 
nanda  and  AntarAnga  with  the  country  lying  between  those  rivers. 
The  first  of  these  two  bestows  certain  lands  on  the  temple  of 
BadarikAsrama.  There  were  four  villages  in  Drqmati  in  thu 
possession  of  the  Aditya  family  of  Buddhnchal  together  with  fifteen 
shares  (bhtga)  in  Pangara  also  in  Drumali,  also  the  vritti  of  Ogala 
in  Yoshi  and  another  patch  on  the  banks  of  the  Gangapadi,  an 
accretion  to  Sankrima,  as  well  as  the  fields  detached  from  Ulika. 
Also  the  land  near  ihe  great  banyan-tree  in  Kakasthal  village  in 
Drumati  and  two  dronaa  of  land  in  the  Randavaka  village  in  lot, hi. 


*  Page  367. 
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In  the  grant  of  SnbhiksharAja  Deva  there  is  a  long  list  of  villages  and 
lands  conferred  on  two  priests, and  amongst  them  the  following  which 
are  given  so  that  hereafter  possibly  they  may  be  identified  : _ 

*  Land  In  Vidiraalika  belonging  to  Vachchhetaka  :  in  Bhetha  SAryya  : 
measuring  eight  ndtU  t  in  BAriyAI,  measuring  four  dronat ;  In  Vanslika  ;  also 
an  accretion  from  Kandayika  to  Sarana  belonging  to  Subhattaka  j  a  piece 
called  Salika  i  also  one  oalled  Yachoblia  8*ddha,  held  by  Goohlttangaka , 
Talla  SAta  belonging  to  VihAndaka  )  Kabira  belonging  to  Vena  VAka  j  Oanga- 
raka  belonging  to  Boshi  JivAk*  j  PetUka  ;  Kathaslla  j  NyAyapattika  ,  Band  l- 
wala  belonging  to  the  Adityaa  j  Iahhawala,  Vihalaka  and  Maharjlyaka  ,  Khora- 
khotUnka  belonging  to  SUAditya  i  In  Barshapnra,  land  formerly  belonging  to 
ParbabhAna  Ungaka  now  In  tbe  estate  of  Dnrga  Bhatta  ;  also  new  land 
in  Varoshlka  belonging  to  tbe  Sittakas,  Uasoka,  Vljjata,  Dnjjana,  Attanga, 
VAchataka  and  V art  ha  t  Ja  tip  At  aka  in  1  jjara  >  Samljjiya  ;  Qododka  in  Paid 
belonging  to  the  sons  of  Sstnka  ;  Gbasoxftgaka  in  Yoshika  i  SihAra  ;  Ball* 
vardda  and  SUa  t  Ibanga  j  Rnllatha  j  Tirings  j  Kattanaaila  ;  Oondodirika  ; 
Yoga  ;  KarkatathAla  ;  DAllmfilaka  belonging  to  Ohara  NAga  ;  DAraka  belong¬ 
ing  to  SirwAta  j  KarkarAta  belonging  to  the  VijAyAnas  ;  ChldhArika  belonging 
to  the  Katnsthikas  ;  Randavaka  ;  Lobaraaa  belonging  to  TongAdityo  ;  also 
land  in  Yoshika  f  Ratnapalli  near  BadAyika  with  the  following  limits  :  west  of 
the  boundary  of  Sankata,  east  of  AndAriganika,  north  of  the  Ganga  ;  and  south 
of  tbe  Tillage  of  Tamehaka  belonging  to  the  sons  of  SeuAylka."  The  donees  are 
NArAysna  and  Brahmas wura,  who  appear  to  hare  been  the  officiating  priests  of  the 
temple  of  Durga  Devi.  The  tribal  names  VAka,  JivAka,  Adilya,  Vi  j  Ay  An*  and 
Katnsthi  do  not  appear  to  occur  now,  bnt  we  hare  Manit  Aka  as  tbfe  name  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  ruler  of  Baka-dwipa  and  in  the  Bh&rhat  scnlptnree. 

The  countries  enumerated  as  subject  to  the  RAjas  who  caused 
the  grants  to  be  inscribed  are  worthy  of  notice  here.  We  shall 
accordingly  place  the  statements  of  the  six  inscriptions  together  for 
comparison — 


Uija’e  name. 

Date  of 
grant. 

Tribes  to  whom  It  is  addressed. 

1.  Lalltasfira  Deva  ... 

>1 

Kheaas,  Dravirss,  Kalingas,  Ganras,  Odras, 
Andhras,  ChAndAlas. 

2.  Ditto  ... 

aa 

The  same  with  the  addition  of  KlrAtas,  Hi* 
has  and  Medas. 

3.  Desata  Deva  ... 

5 

Khasaa,  Kalingas,  Hfints,  Ganras,  Media, 
Andhras,  ChAndAlas. 

4.  Padma  Deva  (son  of 
Desata). 

25 

Same  as  No.  8,  omitting  Andhras. 

5.  SnbhiksharAja  Dvea 

4 

Same  as  No.  2. 

(son  of  Padma) 

6.  Deva  PAla  Deva  ... 

S3 

Ganras,  Malavas,  Khasaa,  Hunas,  Kalingas, 
KarnAtas,  LnsAtas,  Bhotas,  MedAs,  An- 
dhrakas,  ChAndAlas, 
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The  Mungir  plate  contains  four  names  not  given  in  (he  Ku- 
mnon  plates,  those  of  the  MAIavas,  Karn&tas,  LAsAtas,  and  Bhotas. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  MAIavas  were  a  PanjAb  tribe  who 
after  several  changes  of  abode  eventually  gave  their  name  to  the 
part  of  Central  India  now  called  Malwa.  The  KarnAtas  were  a  south¬ 
ern  tribe  who  have  also  left  their  name  behind  them  in  the  Carnatic. 
The  LAsAtas  and  Bhotas  are  spoken  of  together  and  quite  correctly. 
LhAsa  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Art  t  really  independent  Tibetan 
State  in  or  about  640  A.D..  and  the  Bhotas  represent  the  Chi-ang 
aud  wandering  tribes  not  subject  to  LbAsa  and  indeed  the  common 
people  of  Tibet  generally.  There  was  constant  intercourse  between 
the  Buddhist  people  of  Tibet  and  their  fellow  Buddhists  in  Mngadha. 
Tho  Mungir  inscription  snows  that  Deva  Pala  was  a  Buddhist, 
though  one  of  a  very  liberal  mind.  The  names  of  LbAsa  and  Bhota 
have  properly  been  omitted  from  the  Kumnon  inscriptions,  as  Ku- 
maon  was  too  near  those  countries  to  permit  of  their  submission 
being  recorded  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  insertion,  too,  of  the 
names  Dravira  in  southern  India,  Kalinga  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
Odra  or  Orissa,  Gaura  in  Bengal  and  Medn  in  the  PanjAb  or  indeed 
of  any  other  names  than  those  of  the  Kliasas  and  KirAtas  must 
simply  be  due  to  the  existence  of  these  names  in  the  original 
form  from  which  the  Bhadras  of  Kumaon  copied  the  terms  of  the 


grant 


In  a  grant  of  NArAyana  PAla  lately  discovered  at  Bhagalpur 


BMgalpur  plate. 


and  translated  by  Dr.  Mitra1  we  have  a 
second  record  quite  as  full  as  that  of  the 


Mungir  plate  and  some  important  rectificatious  of  the  genea¬ 
logy.  “  The  record  opens  with  a  stanza  in  praise  of  Go  Pala, 
who  was  a  devout  Buddhist  and  a  follower  of  Sugata.  His  son 
and  immediate  suooessor  was  Dharma  Pala.  The  latter  had  a 


brother  named  Yak  PAla,  who  lived  under  his  sway.  On  his 
death  Deva  Pala,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother,  succeeded  him. 
Vak  PAla  had  a  second  sou  named  Jaya  Pala,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  Orissa  and  Allahabad  under  hi  6  Wtber’s  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  death  of  Deva  Pila,  Vigraha  PAla,  the  son  of 
Jaya  Pula,  came  to  the  throne.  Vigraha  Pala  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Narayana  Pala,  tbe  donor  of  the  grant.”  We  have 


‘  J  A  S.  Bea.,  XLVII.,  i„  3*4. 
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accordingly  to  revise  tbe  indications  afforded  by  the  Mnngir  plate 
thus : — 

I.  Go  Pile. 

II.  Dherua  Pila.  Wk  Pila 

_ ! _ _ 

III.  iieva  File.  Jsya  Pile. 

XV.  Vigraha  Pila  I. 

Niriyana  Pila. 

The  donee's  name  was  Siva  Bhattiraka,  a  name  fonnd  also  in 
tbe  Ballabbi  grants,  and  the  record  was  composed  by  Bhatta  Qnra- 
va,1  the  minister  who  erected  tbe  Buddal  pillar.  The  latter  is  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  family  of  this  minister  and  contains  the  names  of  Pan- 
chal  and  Gaya  and  of  tbe  son  of  Gnrga  called  Darbhapini.  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  by  bis  policy  “  tbe  great  prince  Deva  Pila  made 

« 

the  earth  tributary  from  the  father  of  Eeva,  whose  piles  of  rock  are 
moist  with  juice  from  the  heads  of  lascivious  elephants,  to  the  father 
of  Qauri,  whose  white  mountains  are  brightened  with  beams  from 
tho  morn  of  Jsvara  and  as  far  as  the  two  oceans  whose  waters  are 
red  with  the  rising  and  with  the  setting  sun.”  Here  Deva  Pila  is 
credited  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  from  the  M&bendra 
mountain  which  contains  the  source  of  tho  Beva  to  the  Himavat 
who  was  father  of  Gauri.  To  Darbhapini  was  born  Somesw&r  and 
to  him  Kedira  Misra,  trusting  to  whose  wisdom,  “  the  rija  of 
Gaur  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  country  of  the  eradicated  race  of 
Utkala  (Orissa)  of  the  Hiinas  of  humbled  pride,  of  the  kings  of 
Dravira  and  Gujara  whose  glory  was  reduced  aud  the  universal  sea 
girt  throne  ”  *  *  u  To  him,  einolem  of  Vrihaspatiand  to  his  re¬ 

ligious  rites,  the  prince  Sura  Pila,  who  was  a  second  Indra  and 
whose  soldiers  were  fond  of  wounds,  went  repeatedly.”  Kedira- 
Misara  had  a  son  Gurava  Misra,  who  was  greatly  respected  by  the 
prince  Narayana  Pala  aud  who  caused  the  record  to  be  inscribed 
by  Binda  Bhadra*  We  may  also  note  that  the  donee  in  Deva 
Fala’s  inscription  was  a  Misra.  fn  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  Abul  Fazl 

*  The  Gur&vaa  in  western  Indie  enjoy  e  monopoly  of  the  eervice  in  Saira  tem¬ 
ples  and  here  a  right  to  the  offerings  made  :  Ind.  Ant.,  111.,  77.  'As.  Res.,  L 

133  :  this  is  translated  by  Mr  C.  Wilkins,  with  notes  by  8ir  W.  The  inscrip¬ 

tion  wes  found  on  e  stone  pillar  near  Buddal  on  the  boundary  of  th€  D  inijpur  end 
Boghrd  districts  in  Lower  Bengal,  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  Dinijpur,  w 
1780. 
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gives1  the  names  of  seven  so-called  Vaidya  rajas  of  Bengal  ending  with 
N&r&yana,  whose  successor  Lakshmaniya  was  expelled  by  Muham¬ 
mad  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  in  1203  A.D.  Before  these  Vaidyas  occur 
the  names  of  ten  Pala  r&jas,  all  of  which  except  the  first  three  are 
wanting  in  their  proper  places  in  the  inscriptions.  The  length  of 
many  of  the  reigns  also  is  so  absurdly  prolonged  as  to  render  this 
tradition  utterly  worthless. 

Vassilief  in  his  work  on  *  Buddhism  ’  states,*  on  the  authority 

„  ,  of  T&r&ntuh.  that  the  origin  of  the  P&Ias 

Tibetan  raeorda.  ...  ^  ,  6 

was  m  this  wise.  On  the  extinction  of  the 

Chandra  dynasty  as  a  ruling  power  in  eastern  India;  in  Orissa 
and  Bengal  and  in  the  other  five  provinces  of  the  east,  each  Ksh&t- 
riya,  Brahman  and  merchant  constituted  himself  king  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  there  was  no  king  ruling  the  country.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  late  kings  assassinated  by  night  every  one  of  thoBe  who 
had  been  chosen  to  be  kings,  but  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
Go  Pila,  who  had  been  elected  for  a  time,  delivered  himself  from  her 
and  was  made  king  for  life.  He  began  to  reign  in  Bengal,  hut 
afterwards  reduced  Magadha  under  his  power.  He  built  the  Nilan- 
dara  temple  not  far  from  Otantapura  and  reigned  forty-five  years. 
Sri  Harsba  was  at  this  time  reigning  in  Kashmir.  Go  Pila  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Deva  Pala,  who  greatly  extended  his  kingdom 
and  re-established  the  Buddhist  religion.  He  reigned  forty-eight 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rasa  Pila,  by  a  daughter  of 
Vibharata,  king  of  Gajana.  After  twelve  years  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dharma  Pila,  who  reigned  sixty-four  years  and  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Tissong  l  de-6  tazan*  The  successors  were — 

Bainrakshita,  son-in-law  of  Dharma  Pila,  reigned  eight  years. 

Vani  Pila,  son  of  Dharma  Pila. 

Muhi  PiU,  reigned  fifty-two  years,  comtemporary  of  Khri-ral. 

liahi  Pila,  son  of  Mahi  Pila,  reigned  four  years. 

Simn  Pila,  son-in-law  of  Mahi  Pila,  reigned  twelve  years. 

Breshta,  eldest  boo  of  Mahi  I'ila,  reigned  three  years. 

Chinaka,  maternal  nncle  of  Sreshta,  reigned  twenty -nine  years. 

Bheya  P^la,  nephew  of  Chinaka,  reigued  thirty-two  years. 

>  Gladwin.  II.,  91.  The  following  names  with  the  length  of  reigns  are  given  :  — 
Bhupala,  65  :  Dhsrpila,  96:  Deopila,  34 :  Bhupatipala,  70:  Dhanpatpals,  46: 
Bijienpila,  76  :  Jayapila,  98  :  Hftjapila,  98  :  Bhogpila  (brother  of  Rajapala),  5  : 
Jagadpsla  (son  of  Bhogpila),  74.  Bhupala  may  be  identitied  with  Go  Pats  ;  Dhir- 
pila  or  more  eorrectly  Dhsrpila  with  Dharmspala  Hnd  Dedpala  with  Devapsta. 
••  Le  Bouddiame, ’  LaComme's  translation  of  V&ssJlief,  p.  64':  Arch.  Rep.  ill., 
lSS:  lad.  Ant.  IV.,  366.  ■Khrisong,  738-765  A.D. 
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Ney*  Pile,  son  of  Bheya  Pila,  reigned  thirty-five  yean. 

A  mar  Pila,  aoo  of  Neya  Pal*,  reigned  thirteen  yean. 

Regency  for  eight  years. 

Hasti  Pila,  eon  of  Amra  Pale,  reigned  fifteen  yean. 

Kshinti  Pile,  maternal  brother  of  Hasti  Pala,  reigned  seventeen  years. 

Kama  Pila,  eon  of  Hasti  Pala,  reigned  forty-six  years. 

Then  came  Lava  Sena  and  expelled  the  P&las.  Moat  of  these 
names  are  hopelessly  out  of  accord  with  existing  inscriptions. 

In  1806,  a  grant  inscribed  on  a  copper-plate  was  found  at  Am- 
g&chhi1  in  parganah  Sultfinpur  in  the  Dinajpur  district,  a  place 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Buddal.  It  contained  the  name  of  Vi- 
graha  Pala  Deva  and  some  others  and  was  dated  in  sanvat  12. 
In  an  inscription  from  S&rn&th,  however,  we  have  a  dated  record 
clearly  belonging  to  the  Palas.  It  was  discovered  on  a  figure  of 
Buddha  near  Benares  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  in  1794  and  bears 

the  date  samvat  1083,  equivalent  to  1026 

Sirnith  inscription.  ^  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

A.JJ.  lhe  writing  has  been  translated  by 

Colonel  Wilford  and  again  by  General  Cunningham,  whose  version* 

is  os  follows: — 

M  Adoration  to  Buddha.  Having  worshipped  the  lotus  foot  of  Sri-  Dhama- 
risi,  sprung  from  the  lake  of  Vari  nasi,  and  having  for  its  moss  the  hairs  of  pros¬ 
trate  kings,  the  fortunate  Mohipdla,  king  of  Gaura,  caused  to  be  built  in  Kisi 
hundreds  of  monuments,  snch  as  Isana  and  Chitragbanta.  The  fortunate  Bthira* 
pila  and  his  younger  brother,  the  fortunate  Bas&nta-pila,  have  renewed  religion 
completely  ia  all  its  parts  and  have  raised  a  tower  ( taila )  with  an  inner  chamber 
(pariAa-Aali)  and  eight  large  niches,  samvat  1083,  the  1 1  tb  day  of  Pausha.” 

As  now  translated  the  date  should  he  assigned  to  the  buildings 
of  Sthira  Pala  and  his  brother,  Basanta  Pala,  who  were  contempo¬ 
raries  of  Malii  Pala,  who  according  to  the  Amgachhi  plate  was  him¬ 
self  a  successor  of  Yigraha  Pala  II.  General  Cunningham’s  new 
reading  and  translation  wall  set  at  rest  the  discussion  regarding 
the  names  and  dates  raised  on  Wilford’s  imperfect  transcript*  In 
another  inscription4  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Buddha  the  ascetic 
found  by  General  Cunningham  in  Buddha  Gaya  we  have  the  name 
Mahipala  and  in  the  second  line  containing  the  date  the  following 
formula : — 

*  As,  Bes.,  IX,,  449 ;  Colebrooke'a  Essays,  II.,  *79  ;  J.  A.  8.  Ben,  XL VII., 
I.,  367.  1  Arch.  Rep.,  III.,  1*1.  8  As.  Res.  V„  13*  :  J.  A.  S.  Ben., 

IV.,  *11.  Lassen  makes  the  successors  of  Niriyona  Pila  rulers  of  Kanauj  and 
oonneots  with  them  the  name  Yasab  Pila  found  in  an  inscription  dated  in  the 
year  1038  A.D. :  see  Colebrooke  Misc,  Ess.,  II,  STT  :  J.  A.  8.  B*n.,  V.,  731. 

8  Arch,  Bep.,  III.,  1*9. 
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“  Paramo,  bhattdraka,  paramo  eaugata,  Sriman  Mahipdla 
Dev  a  pravarddhamdna  vijaya  rdje  (rdjye?)  9  9  damme 

eamvutsare,” 

whu  ii  General  Cunningham  translates : — "  In  the  10th  year  of  the 
prosperous  and  victorious  reign  of  the  paramount  king,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Buddhist,  the  fortunate  Mahiphla  Deva.”  Here  we  have  the 
exact  formula  used  in  the  dates  of  the  Pandukeswar  plates  and 
which  we  have  translated  “  in  the  year  of  the  rising  realm  of  vic¬ 
tory.  ’  We  have  other  inscriptions  of  Go  P&la,  Vigraha  P&la,  Mahi 
PtUa,  Naya  P&la,  R&ma  Pala  Deva,  Mahendra  Pala  Deva,  Govind 
PAla  Deva  (1175  A.  D.),  all  of  which  except  the  last  are  dated  in 
regnal  years. 


General  Cunningham*  takes  the  names  from  the  Amgichhi  plates 
and  adds  to  them  the  name  Deva  P&la  from  the  Mungir  plate 
and  that  of  Sura  Pala  from  the  Buddal  pillar.  He  takes  the  date 
of  the  S&rnafch  inscription  as  settled  and  allowing  25  years  to  each 

of  the  thirteen  names  in  his  list  between 
Pila  ch>v*  Vigraha  Pala  II.  and  Go  P&la,  places  the 

latter  in  765  A.D.  The  rectification  in  the  list  due  to  the  Bhagal- 
pur  plate  reduces  the  number  of  names  and  in  addition  the  aver¬ 
age  of  25  years  for  each  reign  is  excessive  and  even  the  20  years 
given  by  Dr.  Mitra*  is  far  too  high.  Allowing  the  20  years  to 
each  reign  assumed  by  Dr.  Mitra  and  accepting  the  S&rn&th  data 
we  have  the  following  result : — 


Go  Pita 

A.D. 

856 

Dharma  P&la 

••• 

875 

Deva  P&la 

Ml 

886 

Vigraha  P&la  I. 

•  •a 

815 

N&r&yana  P&la 

fM 

935 

R&ja  Pala 

m 

955 

A.D. 

- P&la 

...  976 

Vigraha  P&la  II. 

...  995 

Mahi  F&la 

...  1015-40 

Naya  P&la 

...  1040 

Vigraha  Pala  IIL 

.«  1080 

This  calculation  assigns  the  accession  to  power  of  the  P&la  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Magadha  to  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Thosewho 
have  followed  the  remarkable  coincidences  in  form,  language  and 
recorded  facts  between  the  grants  of  the  Bengal  R&jas  and  those 
assigned  to  the  Kumaon  Katyuris  will  readily  see  that  all  are 


’-Arch,  Rep.,  III.,  113  :  the  initial  date  of  Go  P&la  is  given  a9  765  A.D. 

,Bt  P,  p  13£  ’J  A  S<  BeD  »  XL  VII.,  L,  394. 

•  Ibid.,  VII.,  40  :  XXXIV.,  L,  133  :  XLVIL,  i.,  402. 
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Unrived  from  •  common  original  The  quaint  list  of  officials  to 
whom  the  grants  are  addressed  has  do  parallel  else  w hero.  \\\-.  Gml 
it,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Senas,  the  a  ccessors 
and  in  part  the  contemporaries  of  the  later  P&las.  In  the  rtukirganj 
inscription  of  Kesva  Sena  (1 136  A.D.)  the  following  tit  leu  occur  : — 

‘  Samupaga tdsesha  rdjo,  rdjanyaJca  rdjnibdlaka  rdjaputra 
rdjdmdtya  maJidpurohita  makddkarmmddhyaj  nd  makdsdudhivi- 
grahilca  mahdeendpati  rruxkdda u,hs ddh ikd  chdrodvoaramkanaubala 
hasty aswagortiahiehdjdvUcddi  vydprita  gaulmika  'lanJapdsika 
dandandyaka  neyayapatyddinanydnscha  sakalardjyddh ipajiv- 
n odhya  kahanodhya  kshapravardnscha  chhatlabkattajdUy&n, 
Brdhmanabrdkshnianottaranscha.’ 

Hera,  too,  the  grant  is  dated  iD  sanvat  3.  A  similar  formula 
occurs  in  the  Tarpandighi  inscription  of  Lakshmana  Sena1  dated 
in  sanvat  7. 


The  short  list  of  officials  given  in  the  grantB  of  the  R4- 


Formula  of  western  origin. 


thor  Rajas  of  Kanauj*  has  nothing  in 
common  with  these  P&la  lists  and  wo 


have  to  look  for  their  origin  elsewhere.  We  think  that  this 
will  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  revivalists  from 


western  India,  for  the  beginnings  and  germs  of  these  lists  are 
traceable  from  the  Vallabhi  grants  of  Gujr&t  onwards  in  western 
inscriptions.®  The  Gurava  who  was  minister  of  the  Palas  was  a 
Bh&tta,  a  family  who  for  generations  were  Bcribes  of  the  rulers  of 
Gujr&t  and  the  Guravas  are  to  this  day  in  charge  of  the  Saiva  tem¬ 
ples  in  western  India.  The  practice  of  dating  in  regnal  years  waa 
general  in  western  India  after  the  reign  of  Vikramkditya  VI.  (1075 
A.D.),  of  whom  Mr.  Fleet  observes4  that:  —“After  his  time  it  be¬ 
came  the  custom  for  his  successors,  as  a  rule,  to  date  their  inscrip- 


»/5id,  XLIV.,  1.  ■/«#,  XLII ,  SS7  :  dated  in  1*31  A.D. 

*  Dhrurasena  I.  has  the  title  Dandauiyaka,  Ind,  Ant.,  IV.,  107  :  eee  e»  pecially 
Guhasenk’s  iiiecriptton,  Ibid.,  p.  175.  and  the  plate  edited  by  Prof.  1  -hindar- 
kar  In  J.  B.  B.  B  A.  6.,  X.,  77,  and  the  Garjjara  grants  of  Daddain  Ind.  Ant.,  VII , 
Si.  In  an  inscription  found  at  Shoal  we  find  a  gTant  of  Pravara  Sena,  Baja  of 
Vikttaka,  in  whiob  the  form  of  the  date  of  the  grant  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
given  in  the  Pandukeswar  plates  |— ' “pravarddhamdna  rdjyaianva  ttart  a*h iddatami. 
Prinsep  translates  this  sentence,  *  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,”  but  notes 
that  it  may  mean  'date  of  the  growing  (or  current)  reign’.  Vikitaka  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  8ri  Saila  hills  to  the  south  of  Haidarabsd  : 
mIm.  The  Jaina  Merutunga  mentions  the  '  Vikrama  Iidja  rdjya-kdU  or 
dynastic  year  of  Vikrama  which  commenced  17  years  earlier  than  the  V  lk  r  a  nut 
era  or  Rdjy^rambka :  J.  B.  B.  B,  A.  S.,  IX.,  149 :  J-  A.  8.  Ben  ,  V.,  726.  lad. 
Ant,  VIL,  1S9,  SOS  i  VIIL,  19*. 
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lions  not  in  the  Saka  era  but  in  the  years  of  their  reigns  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  tamvattara  of  the  particular  year  under 
reference.'’  This  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Kumaon 
practice,  but  it  is  of  a  similar  nature  and  is  another  link  in  the  chain 
connecting  Kumaon  with  western  influences.  The  formula  for  the 
regnal  year  occurs  in  a  P41a  inscription  already  noticed  in  exactly 
the  samepeculiar  words  as  those  used  in  the  Pandukeswar  plates, but 
it  is  also  the  *  standard  formula’  in  Chalukya  grants1  and  occurs 
in  one  of  Udyotaka  Kesari  Deva*  of  Kalinga.  The  form  of  dedica¬ 
tion  and  the  precatory  verses  at  the  end  are  common8  to  all  India 
We  have,  however,  the  tribal  name  of  the  scribes  the  same  in  all 
the  Pandukeswar  and  many  of  the  P41a  grants. 

In  addition  there  is  the  express  statement  that  Dharma  P41a 
visited  Ked&r,  a  connection  that  was  kept  up  by  Deva  P41a,  and 
it  was  in  their  time  (the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century) 
that  these  Pandukeswar  grants  were  inscribed.  We  are  not 
without  further  evidence  to  show  a  connection  between  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Kumaon.  The  Senas,4  who  followed  the  Pains  in  M4- 
gadha,  have  left  an  inscription  at  the  great  temple  of  Jageswar 
beyond  Almora,  which  though  very  imperfect  allows  the  name 
M4dhava  Sena  to  be  read.  The  R&jas  of  M4gadha  are  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  Nep41  annals  as  having  made  incursions  into  the 
hills.  Go  Pala  was  probably  the  first  to  extend  his  dominion  north¬ 
wards  and  his  conquest  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Dharma 
P41a,  whose  generous  treatment  of  the  vanquished  in  sending  them 
back  to  their  own  country  laden  with  presents  was  so  unusual  that 
the  conquered  when  reflecting  on  the  deed  ‘  longed  to  see  him 
again.’  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  permanent  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  country  and  instead  a  semi-friendly  relation  arose 
which  was  further  cemented  by  the  enlistment  of  followers  of  the 
Bengal  R4ja  in  the  service  of  the  hill  chief.  It  is  to  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  owe  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  the  hill-dis¬ 
tricts  of  L4s4ta  and  Bhot  in  the  Pala  inscriptions.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  all  these  records  should  be  referred  to  an  intrusive 
Beng41  colony  settled  in  the  Katyur  valley,  but  with  existing  mate¬ 
rials  this  theory  must  be  negatived. 

•IWA,  X.,  «o.  *  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  VIII,,  567.  'Cf.  Burnell's 

‘Elements  of  South  Indian  Paleography,'  4  Thomas’s  Prinorp,  II ,  27? 

J.  A.  P.  Ben.,  XLVII.,  I.,  ase 
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There  is  little  in  the  nature  of  records  that  can  be  relied  upon 

to  help  us  in  ascertaining  the  lime  when 
Decline  of  the  Katjfiria  ,  . 

the  power  of  the  Katyuns  began  to  decline, 

but  there  are  several  traditions  as  to  their  dispersion  which  will 
aid  us  in  estimating  the  causes  of  their  downfall.  One  of  these 
causes  was  the  tyranny  and  incapacity  of  the  later  Katyuris.  The 
curse  pronounced  on  the  family  by  Nar  Sinha  worked  through 
them  as  the  following  story  regarding  Dham  Deo  and  Blr  Deo  will 
Bhow  : — “  The  revenue  of  the  country  was  collected  in  kind  and  it 
was  customary  to  give  out  a  part  of  the  grain  brought  into  tho 
RAja’s  treasury  to  be  ground  for  the  use  of  the  household.  Each 
village  took  its  turn  to  prepare  the  hour,  as  a  customary  due  to 
the  State.  The  servants  of  the  Raja,  however,  used  to  measure  out 
the  grain  in  the  slightly  indented  bottom  of  the  ndli 1  turned  up¬ 
side  down,  but  still  called  the  grain  given  out  a  ndli.  When  the 
people  brought  back  the  grain  ground,  the  RAja’s  officer  spread  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  stone  seven  mats  and  then  mounting  on  the 
stone,  scattered  the  flour  in  the  wind.  The  heavier  particles  fell 
on  the  mats  near  the  stone  and  none  but  the  very  finest  reached 
the  seventh  mat.  Then  coming  down  he  collected  the  flour  from 
the  seventh  mat  and  told  the  people  to  take  away  the  rest  as  it  was 
not  fit  for  hiB  master’s  use.  Of  this  fine  flour,  moreover,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  a  quantity  equal  to  the  nominal  weight  of  the  grain 
that  had  been  given  out  to  them  from  the  Raja’s  stores.  The 
R&ja  used  also  to  seize  their  sons  and  daughters  as  Blaves  and  the 
taxation  was  on  no  system.  In  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
water  from  a  favourite  spring  (Hatchina)  some  twelve  miles  from 
the  palace,  the  Katydris  stationed  slaves  along  the  road,  who  re¬ 
mained  there  night  and  day  and  passed  the  water  from  hand  to 
hand.  Bir  Deo  still  further  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
by  forcibly  marrying  his  own  aunt.  He  used  to  fasten  iron  rings 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  litter-bearers  and  pass  through  them  tho 
poles  of  the  dandi ■  so  that  the  bearers  might  not  be  able  to  throw 
him  down  a  precipice ;  but  wearied  with  his  tyranny  and  profligacy 
two  men  were  at  last  found  patriotic  enough  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  They  reflected  that  they  themselves 
were  ruined,  their  children  were  taken  as  slaves  and  life  was  not 
t  4  me— ms  la  ftwnmn  um.  *  A  litter  in  u*c  in  the  faille. 
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worth  living  :  so  one  day  being  pressed  into  service  as  litter- 
bearers,  they  flung  themselves  and  the  Rdja  over  a  cliff  and  so 
penshed.  After  the  Rdja’s  death  dissensions  broke  out  amongst 
his  family  and  each  seized  on  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  for  him¬ 
self,  whilst  the  countries  beyond  Kumron  and  Garhw&l  that  had 
always  paid  tribute  to  the  Katyuris  threw  off  their  allegiance.” 
This  account  represents  very  fairly  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  Chand  family.  We  find  then  the  Domkot 
R&wat  ruling  in  Kdli  Kumaon  in  subordination  to  a  branch  of 
the  Katyiiri  family  which  had  established  itself  in  a  fort  on  the 
Sui  range.  Another  branch  was  settled  in  Doti,  a  third  in  Askot, 
a  fourth  in  B&rahmandal,  a  fifth  still  occupied  Katyiir  and  D&n- 
pur,  and  a  sixth  had  several  settlements  in  P&li,  chief  of  which 
were  Dw&ra  H&t  and  Lakhanpur.  The  ruined  temples  and  build¬ 
ings  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  attributed  to  these  Katyuri 
RAjas.  The  low  carved  stone  pillars  in  eastern  Kumaon  known 
as  brih  kumbh  ( yrfJiaatambha )  are  also  attributed  to  the  same 
dynasty  and  are  said  to  have  been  erected  to  mark  the  halts  or 
encampments  in  the  royal  progresses.  Batten  writes  that  “  some 
of  these  ruins,  especially  the  chabUtraa  and  wells,  are  not  without 
beauty,  at  least  in  their  carving,  and  the  great  number  of  small 
temples  even  now  standing,  each  as  it  were  dedicated  to  a  separate 
idol,  and  the  quantity  of  idol  images  themselves  whioh  have  been 
found  in  their  precincts,  show  that  the  Katyuri  R&jas  were  devout 
worshippers  of  the  whole  Hindu  Pantheon.  The  shape  of  the 
buildings  and  the  character  of  the  sculptures  are  said  to  be 
similar  to  the  architectural  features  observed  in  the  south  of 
India ;  in  Bundelkhand  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda. 
From  the  account  above  given  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
dynasty  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  of  low-land  origin,  and 
that  no  signs  of  an  aboriginal  extraction  are  visible  in  its  remains. 
As  before  the  Muhammadan  conquests  of  India,  the  rulers  of  a 
region  so  illustrious  in  the  Shastras  as  the  Himdlaya  mountains, 
being  also  by  their  position  masters  of  the  sacred  sites  at  the 
various  sources  of  the  Ganges,  may  be  supposed  to  have  held 
rank  equal  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  R&jas  of  Katehir,  or  the 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Ganges  now  called  Rohil- 
khand ;  and  as,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Muhammadan 
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empire  in  Hindustan,  the  Kumaon  R&jaa  were  found  in  hereditary 
possession  of  the  Tar6i  by  a  tenure  quite  independent  of  any 
grant  from  low-land  potentates,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  Tar6i  throughout  its  whole  extent  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  Katyuri  Kumaon  Raj.  That  it  also  formed  an  important 
pait  may  be  assumed  from  the  almost  absolute  necessity  still 
existing,  that  a  large  portion  of  plain  country  should,  if  not 
attached  to  the  hills,  at  least  be  available  for  the  annual  resort 
of  the  hill-men  and  their  cattle  (an  occupancy  which  under 
native  rulers  could  hardly  be  maintained  without  an  actual  right 
of  property  in  the  soil,  and  actual  separate  possession  thereof  by 
the  hill  powers) ;  and  from  analogies  drawn  from  the  late  and 
existing  feeling  in  Nep&l  in  regard  to  the  tract  at  its  base.” 
Beyond  this  all  is  conjecture  regarding  these  ancient  times ;  and 
the  question  whether  Sambhal  and  Bareli  were  then  subject  to 
Katyur  may  be  left  for  discussion  when  more  accurate  materials 
are  available. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  us  that  during  Katyiri 
times  there  was  either  such  communication  with  the  plains  or 
such  a  surplus  population  in  the  hills  as  would  enable  them  to 
colonise  the  Tarai.  On  the  other  hand  everything  that  we  know 
indicates  that  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  the  Tar£i 
had  relapsed  into  its  original  state  of  forest  and  its  towns  were 
deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin ;  in  fact  it  was  not  till  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  hill  state  attempted  to  exercise  any 
practical  control  over  any  part  of  the  low-lamls  beyond  the  strip 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  known  as  the  Bh&bar.  Elsewhere 
we  have  given  the  pedigrees  of  the  principal  Katyuri  families, 
but,  strange  to  say,  we  do  not  find  amongst  them  a  single 
name  of  those  known  from  the  inscriptions  already  noticed. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  these  families  are 
really  members  of  the  Katyiin  stock,  for,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  their  position  as  descendants  of  the  old  R&jas  of  Katyiir  was 
recognised  by  the  Chand  rulers  of  Kumaon.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  object  of  the  Chands  in  neither  destroying  nor 
exiling  the  Katyuris  was  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  wives 
for  the  members  of  their  own  family.  The  Chands  often  rnarri  id 
Katyuri  wives,  but  never  gave  their  own  daughters  to  the  Katyuria 
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These  now  intermarry  with  the  families  of  the  petty  Vaisya 
Th&kuri  R6jas  to  the  east  of  Doti  and  Jumla  in  Nep&l.  The 
Askot  family  also  intermarries  with  the  Nep&lese,  but  of  late 
years  the  poorer  descendants  of  the  Pdli  families  have  begun 
to  intermarry  with  the  more  wealthy  Khasiyas.  Besides  these 
dynasties  sprung  from  the  original  stock,  we  find  others  who  had 
no  connection  with  the  Katyiiris1  established  at  this  time  in 
i£umaon.  Phaldakot  and  Dhaniyakot  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  of  K&thi  Rajpiits  who  claim  to  be  of  Surajbansi  origin.  Chau- 
garkha  came  into  the  power  of  the  Pady&r  Rajpiits,  whose  capital 
village  was  Padyarkot.  A  family  calling  themselves  Chandra- 
bansi  Rajputs  came  from  Pyuthina  in  Doti  and  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Mankot  in  Gangoli,  After  the  conquest  of  Gangoli  by 
the  Chands  this  family  returned  to  Doti,  where  their  descendants 
still  exist.  Kota,  Chhakh&ta,  Katoli  and  the  remaining  pattis  to 
the  south  became  subject  to  the  leading  Khasiya  families,  whilst 
Bor,  Sira,  Darina,  Askot  and  Juh&r  were  annexed  to  the  Doti 
Kingdom. 

•The  Manor 41  and  Kilakoti  Rajputs  claim  descent  from  the  Katftirie. 


